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SOontia  <(Sutrote. 

BY     JUSTIN     MCCARTHY. 

Chaptbe  VII,  '^ 

GABRIBLLE*8  OITESIS. 

A^NEVOLENT  person  once,  so  goes  the  story,  invited  a 
*'  teggar  from  the  streets  to  share  a  meal  with  him.  He 
gave^^e  beggar  rich  meats  and  dry  wines,  dessert  of  rarest  frxiits, 
cigafs  and  coffee  that  might  have  satisfied  any  frequenter  of  the 
Cafi  Anglais.  A  week  after,  the  beggar  met  him  and  put  m^ 
plea  for  a  similar  banquet.  Being  denied,  he  denounced  his  former 
entertainer  as  one  who  had  only  given  him  a  tantalising  taste  for 
good  things,  which  was  never  more  to  be  gratified  in  this  life, 
*  Was  I  not  happy,'  the  aggrieved  mendicant  exclaimed,  *  before  I 
ever  knew  that  there  were  things  so  delightful  to  be  had  as  turtle 
soup  and  dry  champagne  ? ' 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  with  the 
best  of  motives  was  entertaining  Robert  Cliarlton  with  turtle  and 
champagne.  Not  that  these  delicacies  really  were  produced  this 
evening  when  he  and  his  wife  took  tea  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
with  Mrs,  Vanthorpe,  Gabrielle  modelled  the  little  entertainment 
as  much  as  possible  after  the  fashion  to  which  she  knew  they  were 
accustomed,  lest  they,  or  he  at  ^Jeast,  might  fancy  that  she  was 
treating  them  like  a  patroness.  But  she  was  unconsciously  feeding 
poor  Robert  on  a  fare  to  which  he  was  wholly  unaccustomed,  and 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  have  set  before  him  very  often.  She 
talked  to  him  with  such  friendly,  kindly  ease ;  she  drew  him  out 
so  delicately  on  the  subjects  he  best  imderstood ;  she  deferred  with 
such  an  appearance  of  sincerity — indeed  it  was  sincerity  and  not 
appearance — to  his  opinion  on  many  things;  she  entered  with 
such  intelligence  into  all  the  political  and   oWiei   e^esM\otA  ^^ 

you  xjxrai,   mo,  olux.  '^  ^ 
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general  interest  he  touched  upon  :  that  Charlton  felt  as  if  he  were 
taken  by  some  sudden  magic  out  of  his  own  hard  narrow  world 
with  its  petty  amusements,  and  its  broken  glimpses  at  knowledge, 
into  some  delightful  sphere  where  beautiful  women  enhanced  the 
charm  of  their  beauty  by  talking  like  rational  men,  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe  had  a  great  many  books  and  engravings  to  show  him,  and 
he  talked  with  much  intelligence  about  them  and  could  tell  her 
many  things  which  she  did  not  know  and  was  glad  to  learn.  She 
took  a  genuine  pleasure  in  talking  to  him,  and  most  of  the  evening 
passed  agreeably  for  her.  She  had  her  heart  set  all  the  time  on 
winning  his  confidence  so  thoroughly  that  he  would  be  at  last 
found  willing  to  take  her  advice,  and  then  she  would  talk  to  him 
about  Janet  and  make  him  ashamed  of  his  nonsense,  and  teach 
him  a  true  appreciation  of  his  wife  and  of  woman  in  general,  and 
so  make  happy  for  ever  the  life  of  the  poor  fair  one  with  locks  of 
gold. 

Janet  enjoyed  the  evening  to  the  full  as  much  as  her  husband 
did,  although  in  a  different  way.  She  had  ever  since  their  marriage 
been  aocustdfted  to  sink  herself  so  entirely  in  him  that  in  order  to 
enjoy  anything  it  was  only  necessary  for  her  to  know  that  he  was 
enjoying  it.  They  had  had  no  children,  and,  as  often  happens  with 
a  young  pair  in  such  case,  the  protecting  maternal  sentiment 
doses  around  the  husband  and  makes  him  its  object.  Janet  was 
proud  to  see  Bobert  able  to  talk  to  a  lady  of  education  like  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe,  and  she  anticipated  nothing  but  good  from  the  inter- 
vention of  one  so  kind  and  clever  and  generous. 

The  one  of  the  little  company  who  least  enjoyed  the  evening, 
or  rather  indeed  who  did  not  enjoy  it  at  all,  was  Miss  Elvin. 
That  young  lady  very  quickly  found  out  the  social  position  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  was  exceedingly  wroth  at  the  idea  of  being 
set  down  to  pass  an  evening  with  them.  She  would  have  liked 
Mr.  Tazal,  or  some  one  of  that  class ;  butt  she  bitterly  resented  in 
her  mind  the  thought  of  being  called^  i^n  to  amuse  people  like 
the  Charltons.  Gabrielle  of  course  Asfaled  her  to  sing,  assuming 
that  she  would  like  to  be  asked,  and  afraid  that  the  girl 
would  think  her  gifts  slighted  if  she  were  not  called  upon  to  dis- 
play them.  Most  assuredly  if  Miss  Elvin  had  not  been  asked  to 
sing  she  would  have  nourished  in  her  mind  a  very  grievous  sense 
of  wrong.  But  now  that  she  was  asked,  she  considered  it  a  great 
piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  to  invite  her 
to  sing  for  such  people  as  the  Charltons.  She  received  Janet's 
raptures  and  Bobert's  somewhat  slow  and  pedantic  dissertations  of 
praise  with  an  air  of  indiflFerence  which  he  must  have  observed  if 
be  were  not  thinking  so  much  of  Iiimself,  and  which  Janet  would 
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probably  have  noticed  only  that  she  hardly  ever  thought  of  herHelf. 
Gabrielle,  whose  habit  was  to  interpret  everything  to  everybody' 
advantage,  ascribed  the  girl's  manner  to  shyness  or  the  sensitive- 
ness of  genius,  or  some  such  cause  not  easily  to  be  understood  by 
common  people.  In  truth,  the  young  aspirant's  bosom  was  already 
swelling  with  anger  against  her  unconscious  hostess,  who  was  only 
thinking  how  she  could  best  help  her  and  please  her.  Miss  Elvin 
set  down  Gabrielle  as  a  self-conceited  purse-proud  spoilt  favourite 
of  fortune,  who  despised  Gertrude  Elvin  because  she  was  only 
a  struggling  artist,  and  deliberately  sought  to  convey  to  her 
the  conviction  that  she  was  only  good  enough  to  sit  down  with 
Charltons  and  people  of  that  sort.  Were  it  not  for  the  valuable 
aid  she  expected  to  derive  from  Gabrielle's  patronage,  the  gir 
vrould  have  indulged  in  some  burst  of  open  ill-humour.  But  she 
thought,  amid  whatever  sense  of  injury,  that  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  be  occasionally  asked  to  stay  at  Gabrielle's  house. 
She  and  her  brother  lived  out  Camberwell  way,  and  she  saw  her- 
flelf  in  her  mind's  eye  writing  letters  bearing  date  from  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe's  more  fashionable  quarter.  Nor  did  sllb  forget  Lady 
Honeybell,  and  the  thought  of  how  very  agreeable  it  would  be  to 
be  conveyed  to  Lady  HoneybelFs  in  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  carriage. 
Still  more  perhaps  did  her  thoughts  dwell  on  Walter  Taxal,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  the  son  of  a  lord,  and  on  whom  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  the  attractions  of  a  gifted  artist  who 
believed  herself  far  from  unlovely  might  work  some  little  impres 
sion.  Already  she  was  longing  for  the  next  day,  which  was  to 
bring  the  promised  visit  of  Mr.  Taxal  and  perhaps  some  good  new 
from  Lady  Honeybell.  All  these  considerations  induced  Miss 
Elvin  to  '  put  up,'  as  she  would  herself  have  expressed  it,  with  a 
good  deal  of  what  she  would  have  called  the  ^  airs '  of  her  hostess  ; 
although  she  could  not  humour  those  airs  to  the  extent  of  mani- 
festing the  slightest  interest  in  people  like  the  Charltons. 

Gabrielle  saw  during  her  talk  with  Bobert  Charlton  that  the 
young  siuger  seemed  rather  weary  and  moody,  and  that  she  and 
Janet  were  apparently  not  able  to  carry  on  any  conversation 
between  themselves  or  to  join  in  a  general  talk.  She  went  over  to 
Miss  Elvin,  who  was  affecting  to  look  into  a  music-book  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired.  Miss  Elvin  ;  or  lonely.  We  ought 
not  to  have  asked  you  to  sing ;  it  must  have  fatigued  you.' 

'Oh,  thank  you,  no,'  Miss  Elvin  said  graciously.  'I  am  a 
little  lonely,  perhaps,  without  my  brother.  I  so  seldom  go  out 
alone,  I  hardly  know  myself  without  him.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry/  QabricUe  said  quite  penilea^^  ^  ^  1  o\^^  V^ 
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have  known^  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you  to  stay.  You  must 
foi^ve  me ;  I  never  had  a  brother,  and  I  did  not  remember  for 
the  moment  how  lonely  one  must  feel  without  such  a  companion- 
ship when  one  is  used  to  it.' 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  sentiment  which  it  would 
have  suited  Miss  Elvin  to  encourage.  Nothing  could  have  been  a 
more  complete  frustration  of  her  plans  and  hopes  than  that  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  should  suppose  that  she  and  her  brother  were  insepar- 
able. 

*  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  that,'  she  hastened  to  explain  ;  *  unfortun- 
ately, my  brother  and  I  have  to  be  only  too  often  separated  as  it 
is,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  He  has  to  give  lessons  out  of  London — in 
Brighton  and  other  places,  and  sometimes  I  don't  see  him  for  days 
and  days  together.  If  I  were  at  home  now,  the  chances  are  that  I 
should  be  sitting  alone  there.  Oh,  no,  it  was  not  that  I  meant. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  here  in  this  charming  house 
of  yours,  made  so  welcome  by  your  kindness  and  so  happy,  it 
seems  a  sad  thing  that  he  should  not  be  here  too  ;  that  he 
should  be  awi^,  working  perliaps  with  uncongenial  people  for  a 
living.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  I  can  quite  understand  that,'  Gabrielle  said  softly. 
'  If  I  had  a  brother  I  am.  sure  I  should  feel  as  you  do.  There  can 
be  no  friend  like  a  brother.' 

'  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ;  you  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  feel  as  I  do.  You  could  hardly  have  the  occasion.  If  you  had 
a  brother  he  would  be  a  gentleman  of  fortune ;  he  would  not  be 
going  about  the  world  giving  fencing-lessons  for  a  living.  You 
would  not  be  going  to  face  the  great  cold  hard  world,  to  expose 
yourself  to  slight  and  reproach,  to  fail  perhaps.' 

*  You  will  not  fail,  I  know  ;  I  am  sure.  We  shall  hail  your 
complete  success  before  long — and  see  how  young  you  are  I  We  are 
all  sure  of  your  success.  Mr.  Charlton  understands  a  great  deal 
about  music,  and  he  has  just  been  telling  me  that  he  never  heard 
such  a  voice  as  yours.' 

Miss  Elvin's  anxiety  to  please  her  patroness  could  not  carry 
her  farther  than  to  express  with  the  very  slightest  bend  of  her 
head  an  acknowledgment  of  praise  coming  from  a  person  like  Mr. 
Charlton. 

'  But  the  gentleman  who  was  here  to-day,'  she  said — *  when  I 
sang.  He  was  not  very  sanguine.  He  said  all  he  could  to  please 
you,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ;  but  it  was  easily  to  be  seen  that  he  was  by 
no  means  hopeful.  My  brother,  I  fear,  spoils  me  with  his  praise ; 
he  is  so  sanguine  and  he  is  so  fond  of  me.' 

*  But  I  assure  you  Mr.  Taxal  is  much  more  hopeful  than  he 
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seems  ;  only  he  thinks  it  right  to  guard  against  giving  too  much 
hope  for  fear  of  disappointment.  He  told  me  so,  when  we  talked 
of  you  before  he  went.' 

*  You  were  kind  enough  to  talk  to  him  about  me  ? '  Miss 
Elvin  said,  turning  the  full  light  of  her  anxious  eyes  on  Gabrielle, 
and  delighted  to  hear  that  she  had  been  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 

'  Yes,  of  course  we  did ;  what  else  should  we  have  talked  of 
then  ?  And  he  told  me  he  thought  it  right  always  to  guard  against 
saying  too  much  ;  I  suppose  he  does  wisely  in  that,  but  I  confess 
it  is  not  my  way,  ]\Iiss  Elvin.  When  I  feel  enthusiasm  I  must  let 
it  be  seen  ;  but  others  of  course  are  different.  You  may  trust  to  his 
championship  all  the  same.' 

*  I  know  that  he  will  try  to  do  anything  you  ask  him,  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe ;  indeed,  who  would  not?  Whatever  may  come,  I  shall 
owe  all  to  you.' 

Miss  Elvin  had  grown  suddenly  very  curious  on  one  point. 
Was  Mr.  Tazal  an  admirer  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ?  Was  there  any 
probability  that  she  would  marry  him  ?  Her  brother  had  given 
her  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  had  suffered  so  much  grief 
at  her  husband's  death  that  she  never  could  think  of  marrying 
again ;  but  Miss  Elvin  was  convinced  that  she  knew  exactly  what 
value  to  set  on  womanly  resolves  of  that  kind.  She  thought  there 
was  something  in  the  devotedness  of  Taxal's  manner  that  suggested 
a  love-making  and  a  possible  engagement ;  and  it  would  be  of  very 
great  importance  for  her  to  know  whether  there  was  any  ground 
for  this  impression.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  find 
out  something  on  that  head  before  she  committed  herself  in  any 
way  either  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  or  to  Mr.  Taxal.  So,  being  a  very 
clever  little  person  as  well  as  a  great  artist — clever,  that  is,  when 
her  moods  of  selfishness  and  ill-humour  did  not  get  the  better  of 
her  judgment — she  set  herself  to  extract  the  supposed  secret  from 
Gabrielle. 

^  I  have  sung  more  than  once  to  please  myself  and  to  please 
others  to-night,  dear  Mrs.  Vanthorpe — may  I  not  now  sing  some- 
thing to  please  you  ?  ' 

The  manner  of  the  singer  was  particularly  propitiatory  and 
winning.  She  had  seated  herself  in  a  suppliant  attitude  beside 
Grabrielle  on  a  sofa,  shrinking  as  it  were  beneath  her  protecting 
shadow  and  looking  up  to  her  with  all  her  eyes.  Now,  Gabrielle 
was  one  of  those  rarest  of  beings — a  heroine  who  did  not  know 
much  about  music.  For  musical  performances  in  general  she 
did  not  even  care.  Long,  long  hours  of  deliglit  \i^  ^^  ^^s»^^ 
in  listening  Byen  to  such  poor  music  and  swcVi  i^t  %\Ti\gi5x% 
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as  her  own.  There  were  times  and  moods  when  one  chance 
chord  of  a  piano  wafted  to  her  ears ;  one  sound  of  the  trumpet 
acroKH  the  park  from  the  barracks ;  ay,  even  one  bar  on  an  old 
hurdy-gurdy,  odious  and  inButferahle  to  the  cultivated — would  set 
all  her  pulses  thrilling  as  if  with  the  deepest  influence  of  music. 
Often  had  she  in  one  sound  drunk  in  the  full  nenwe  of  that  exquisite 
Baying  of  Richter's  hero  about  the  music  which  speaks  of  thin[^ 
that  in  all  our  lives  we  have  not  found  and  shall  never  find.  Hut 
for  set  musical  performances,  more  especially  of  the  severe  and 
classic  order,  she  had,  it  must  he  owned,  rather  a  languid  car.  So 
when  Miss  Elvin  thus  gracefully  entreated  her,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  respond  to  the  invitation  by  replying  that  she  should 
l>e  delighted  above  all  things  to  hear  any  of  the  early  English  or 
Irish  or  Scottish  ballads — any  that  Miss  Elvin  pleased — she  loved 
all  of  them  that  she  knew,  and  was  sure  she  should  love  to  hear 
any  one  that  Miss  Elvin  might  happen  to  sing.  Alas  I  Miss  Elvin 
neve-r  sang  that  sort  of  music ;  oh,  never.  It  did  not  suit  her 
voice  at  all.  She  was  so  sorry  ;  but  she  never  could  sing  music 
like  that ;  in  fact,  her  brother  would  not  wish  her  to  do  so,  as  be 
feared  it  would  spoil  her  style. 

'  But  I  wish  to  sing  something  for  you,'  she  said  imploringly, 
'something  specially  for  you.  Is  there  anything  Mr.  Taxal 
particularly  loves  ?  Perhaps  as  you  are  such  friends  you  might 
have  a  preference  i'or  something  he  likes  ? ' 

'I  don't  think  I  have  the  leaet  idea  of  what  Mr.  Taxal  likes,' 
Gahrielle  said.  '  I  have  not  eeen  him  for  a  long  time  until  very 
lately ;  until  1  asked  him  to  come  here  and  talk  about  you.  I 
fancy  he  would  think  my  ta.ste  in  music  barbarous,  as  you  do,  I  nm 
sure.  Miss  Elvin,'  said  Gahrielle,  not  at  all  annoyed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  highly  amused,  'Sing  whatever  you  like  yourself; 
whatever  belongs  to  your  style.  I  shall  be  sure  to  like  it ;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  get  you  a  far  more  appreciative  audience  before 
long.'  _ 

This  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  happy  way  of  putting  a  singer  into 
great  good  humour.  Miss  Elvin  performed  a  song  at  Gahrielle  ; 
it  could  not  be  said  that  she  sang.  Then  she  rose  from  the  piano 
and  made  a  pretty  little  bow  to  Gybrielle,  sis  if  to  say,  '  I  have  now 
perfoiTOed  my  act  of  fealty."  She  regarded  herself  simply  as  a 
martyr.  Miss  Elvin  would  have  judged  of  Julius  Ceesar,  Michael 
Angelo,  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  Madame  de  Stael,  by  bis  or  her 
capacity  to  appreciate  singing ;  that  is  to  say,  the  singing  of  Misa 
Elvin. 

The  little  company  did  not  blend  ;  it  was,  if  such  an  illustration 
ma^  be  used,  mixed  but  not  compounded.     Each  of  the  two  guests 
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who  would  talk  at  all  wanted  to  talk  only  to  Gabrielle.  Eobert 
Charlton  was  happy  to  the  very  fulness  of  comfort  while  she  talked 
with  him.  Her  words  made  him  feel  clever  and  eloquent.  When 
she  tiuued  to  speak  to  Miss  Elvin  or  to  Janet,  he  fell  under  a  pall 
of  silence  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  illustrated  books. 
While  Gabrielle  was  speaking  with  him,  Miss  Elvin  openly  took 
refuge  in  music-books  or  photographs.  The  singer  cared  nothing 
about  such  art  as  Charlton  understood.  Charlton  would  just  then 
have  been  sorely  bored  by  the  music  of  St.  Cecilia. 

Crabrielle  fancied  that  Janet  must  be  lonely,  having  so  little  to 
do  with  any  conversation  that  there  was.  She  resolutely  told 
Robert  Charlton  to  talk  to  Miss  Elvin  for  a  little,  and  she  drew 
Janet  into  particular  conversation  with  herself.  She  was  anxious, 
too,  to  get  some  account  of  Janet's  fellow-lodgers  ;  to  hear  about 
Mr.  Lefussis,  who  was  poor,  and  whom  it  might  be  possible  in  some 
way  to  help ;  and  about  Mr.  Fielding.  Janet  opined  that  Lefussis 
was  very  poor ;  but  she  believed  he  was  proud,  and  she  did  not 
exactly  see  her  way  to  doing  anything  much  for  him  of  that  sort. 
He  made  her  laugh,  poor  Mr.  Lefussis,  Janet  said.  She  had  often 
seen  him  openly  mending  his  old  coat  as  she  passed  by  his  room^ 
and  she  had  seen  him  blackening  the  seams  with  ink.  Mr.  Fielding  ? 
well,  she  did  not  fancy  Mr.  Fielding  was  particularly  well  off ;  but 
he  certainly  appeared  to  have  money  to  spend  sometimes ;  and 
then  he  always  spent  it,  Janet  thought.  How  did  she  know  ? 
Well,  Eobert  told  her;  but  besides  she  had  known  him  to  do  ever  so 
many  kind  things  for  lodgers  who  were  in  difficulty.  There  was  a 
poor  man  died  in  the  second  floor  of  the  next  house ;  and  Mr. 
Fielding  gave  the  servant  in  Janet's  house  a  letter  for  the  widow, 
and  she  wasn't  to  say  whom  it  came  from ;  and  the  servant  did 
not  say,  but  she  waited  to  see  it  opened,  and  the  poor  widow  found 
there  was  nothing  but  a  ten-pound  note  in  it.  The  lady  who  had 
the  house  where  Janet  lived  told  her  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  always 
doing  kind  things  for  her,  and  for  her  little  girls,  and  for  every- 
body, when  he  had  the  opportunity.  Janet  began  to  talk  so  much 
about  Fielding  that  Gabrielle  feared  Mr.  Charlton  might  hear  what 
his  good-natured  little  wife  was  saying,  and  wholly  misinterpret 
the  nature  of  her  enthusiasm.  Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly 
because  for  motives  of  her  own  she  was  pleased  to  have  heard  so 
good  an  account  of  Fielding,  she  began  to  speak  of  his  appearance 
with  a  certain  admiration,  and  to  say  that  she  had  been  rather 
taken  by  his  manner.  Suddenly  Robert  Charlton,  who  had  been 
trying  very  unsuccessfully  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  Miss 
Elvin,  and  who  had  had  all  the  difficulties  of  the  task  hideously 
aggravated  by  his  desire  to  hear  what  Gabrielle  and  Yx\&  mS^  '^^x^. 
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saying,  broke  off  abruptly  in  his  attentions  to  the  singer  and 
turned  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe. 

*  You  were  talking  of  that  man  Fielding,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ?  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  I  sometimes  think  he  is  not 
all  right ;  I  have  been  telling  Janet  to  avoid  him.' 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  which  Gabrielle,  for  all  her 
good  nature,  thought  unpleasant  and  presuming. 

*  I  know  nothing  about  the  gentleman,'  she  said  coldly ;  '  but 
he  appears  to  me  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  was  saying  so  to  yoiu*  wife. 
She  was  afraid  I  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  rather  rude^in 
manner ;  but  I  did  not.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  he  does  for  a  living ;  nor  where  Ke  gets 
any  money,'  Charlton  went  on  with  malice  awkwardly  disguised. 
'The  worst  thing ^about  being  poor  and  living  in  a  place  like  that, 
Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  is  that  it  compels  one  to  associate  with  people 
of  whom  one  knows  nothing.' 

Gabrielle  did  not  continue  this  talk  ;  but  turned  to  Miss  Elvin, 
who  was  now  sulking  in  a  comer,  and  said  something  to  her.  The 
little  evening  hardly  recovered  the  introduction  of  Fielding's  name. 
Gabrielle  thought  Charlton  looked  curiously  mean  and  vulgar 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  insinuate  something  vague  against 
the  young  man  in  Bolingbroke  Place.  Charlton  was  angry  with 
himself  because  he  thought  he  had  displeased  Gabrielle ;  even 
Janet  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  evening  had  grown  less 
genial.  Gabrielle's  well-meant  hospitality  was  not  turning  out  a 
great  success.  She  was  a  little  disappointed  herself,  and  was  rather 
glad  when  her  two  guests  went  away ;  although  she  again  assured 
Janet  in  friendly  whispers  that  she  would  never  fail  Janet's  cause 
until  full  success  had  crowned  her  efforts. 

Robert  Charlton  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  his  wife  all  the  way 
home.  As  they  got  to  the  threshold  of  their  dismal  house  in 
Bolingbroke  Place  he  said  to  her  abruptly : — 

*  There  seems  no  light  in  that  fellow's  windows  ;  I  wonder  where 
he  can  be  at  this  hour  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Fielding  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  Mr.  Fielding,  as  you  call  him.' 

Janet  did  not  venture  upon  suggesting  that  that  was  probably 
the  right  way  to  call  him  ;  at  least,  that  it  was  the  only  way  known 
to  her. 

*Who  knows  what  the  fellow's  name  is?'  Charlton  fiercely 
asked.  *  Who  knows  what  he  is  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
bad  about  him.     People  ought  to  be  warned  against  him.' 

They  were  now  in  the  house,  and  actually  at  the  door  of  the 
little  sitting-room  which  Fielding  occupied,    Robert  had  let  him- 
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self  in  with  a  latch-key ;  a  privilege  almost  necessarily  allowed  to 
lodgers  in  that  house.  He  tried  the  door  of  Fielding's  room  and 
found  it  unlocked.  He  turned  the  handle,  opened  the  door,  and 
in  spite  of  Janet's  shrinking  back  and  her  whispered  protest  he 
stepped  into  the  room,  dragging  her  with  him.  It  was  not  quite 
dark.  The  faintest  gleam  of  soft  light  was  burning  in  Fielding's 
antique  lamp. 

'  Halloa ! '  a  voice  exclaimed ;  and  Fielding  struggled  up  from 
a  recumbent  position  on  the  sofa. 

Janet  started  and  almost  screamed. 

*  Oh !  so  you  are  in,  then  ? '  Charlton  said  a  little  confusedly. 
*  I  wasn't  certain  ;  so  I  just  looked  in  to  see  as  we  were  passing. 
But  we  must  not  disturb  you.' 

*  Come,  I  say,'  Fielding  said  cheerily  ;  *  you  did  not  look  in, 
you  know,  just  to  gaze  upon  this  manly  form  ?  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Charlton  didn't,  anyhow.' 

*  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  Janet  in  horrified  protest  against  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  thing. 

*  Of  course  not ;  I  said  so,  you  know.  No,  Charlton,  my  boy, 
you  looked  in  hoping  to  find  me  here,  that  you  and  I  might  have 
a  midnight  talk  together;  and  here  I  am.  I  wasn't  sleeping; 
only  lying  on  the  sofa  and  thinking  out  all  manner  of  things.  I 
am  so  glad  you  came,  you  two.  The  room  was  getting  to  be  quite 
filled  with  ghosts ;  yes,  Mrs.  Charlton,  ghosts  as  thick  as  leaves  in 
that  awful  place  that  people  quoted  until  we  all  got  sick  of  it. 
Now  you  two  good  fellows  have  come  and  the  ghosts  are  all  gone  I 
Look  here ' — he  turned  on  the  light  of  his  lamp  until  it  burned 
with  a  warm  and  cheerful  glow.  *  Now  we'll  have  some  supper. 
I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  catching  Janet — I  mean,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Bobert  Charlton — in  my  humble  dwelling  before ;  and  she 
isn't  going  now  until  she  helps  us  first  to  get  and  then  to  eat  some 
supper.  Charlton,  my  good  fellow,  there's  yet  some  liquor  left ; 
there's  more  of  that  Burgundy.  I  say,  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
two  have  come  I ' 

So  he  went  talking  and  rattling  on  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
genuine  reaction  of  high  animal  spirits  after  loneliness  and  depres- 
sion. He  rushed  about :  he  arranged  and  disarranged  the  tables 
and  the  chairs ;  insisted  on  Janet  taking  off  her  bonnet  and  lend- 
ing a  hand  in  the  preparations  ;  pulled  all  manner  of  things  to  eat 
and  drink  from  cupboards ;  and  in  fact  made  the  dull  old  room 
waken  up  and  grow  lively  under  the  influence  of  his  genial  humour 
and  good  nature.  Janet  was  at  first  utterly  puzzled  as  to  how  to 
conduct  herself.  She  was  afraid  that  if  she  lent  herself  in  the 
>*lighte8t  to  the  unceremonious  ways  of  Fielding,  d[i^  "^loviXdLX^ 
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laying  up  endless  stores  of  jealousy  and  offence  to  be  treasured 
against  her  in  her  husband's  mind.  But,  to  her  surprise,  Eobert 
seemed,  after  his  first  confusion,  to  be  doing  his  best  to  fall  into  the 
humour  of  the  thing. 

'  Come,  Janet,'  he  said  peremptorily,  *  help  Mr.  Fielding.  He 
is  only  a  poor  bachelor,  you  know,  and  a  good-natured  woman 
might  lend  him  a  hand  to  show  him  how  to  spread  a  cloth.' 

Nothing  could  give  Janet  more  pleasure  than  to  be  helpful 
and  friendly  to  any  one.  She  only  wanted  the  permission.  But 
as  she  bustled  about  the  room,  and  was  good-humouredly  pushed 
here  and  there  by  Fielding,  and  called  by  her  Christian  name  quite 
as  often  as  not,  and  Bobert  Charlton  stood  by  and  made  no 
remonstrance  at  anything,  but  was  evidently  resolved  to  be  in  the 
friendliest  mood,  she  certainly  did  wonder  at  the  changing  ways  of 
men ;  and  she  could  only  fancy  that  the  magic  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's 
sweet  influence  must  be  already  beginning  to  work,  and  that 
Robert  was  being  cured  of  his  ill-humours  and  his  jealousy.  They 
sat  down  at  last  to  a  pleasant  little  supper,  and  Janet  was  made  to 
have  some  of  the  delicious  Burgundy,  which  she  was  not  able  to 
admire,  honestly  thinking  it  sour  and  detestable. 

*  And  so  you  have  been  in  the  glittering  halls  of  fashion  ? ' 
Fielding  asked.  '  Come,  tell  us  all  about  it.  You  Peris  who 
have  been  within  the  portals,  tell  a  poor  devil  shut  out  what 
Paradise  is  like.' 

'  Lefussis  was  there,'  Charlton  said. 

'  He  was  going  away  when  we  came,'  Janet  hastened  to 
explain.     '  There  was  a  delightful  singer  there,  Mr.  P^ielding.' 

'  Was  there  really  ?  How  much  I  should  have  liked  to  hear 
him  ;  what  did  he  sing?     Anything  nice  from  the  music-halls  ? ' 

*0h,  for  shame,  Mr.  Fielding,  to  think  of  Mrs.  Vianthorpe 
having  anything  from  the  music-halls  I  And  it  wasn't  a  he  at  all ; 
it  was  a  young  lady.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  cared  for  any  young  lady,  were  she  another 
St.  Cecilia,  while  that  beautiful  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  was  there — and 
while  Janet  was  there  ;  Mrs.  Robert  Charlton,  of  course,  I  mean. 
With  two  such  in  presence,  what  care  I  for  singers  ?  The  talk  of 
some  women  is  far  above  singing.' 

*  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  looked  lovely,'  Janet  affirmed. 

*  If  one  could  only  see  her,'  Fielding  went  on  ;  *  but  she  does 
not  invite  me.  I  think  I'll  go  and  take  my  stand  outside  her 
door  every  day.     She  must  come  out  sometimes.' 

*  You  need  not  do  all  that,'  Janet  said  in  great  good  spirits. 
'  If  you  go  to  the  concert  at  Lady  Honeybell's  next  Friday  she  is 
sure  to  be  there ;  she  is  going  with  the  lady  who  sings.' 
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Fielding  entered  perhaps  half  in  jest  and  certainly  half  in 
eai*nest  into  the  whole  question  of  the  concert :  where  and  when 
it  was  to  be,  and  whether  admission  was  to  be  by  payment.  Then 
they  talked  of  other  things,  and  a  pleasant  hour  was  passed  away. 
Janet  thought  she  had  never  spent  so  free  and  happy  an  evening, 
and  she  began  to  hope  that  a  new  life  was  really  opening  on 
her. 

But  when  they  were  alone  in  their  room  together  her  husband 
suddenly  said : — 

*  Janet,  why  did  you  tell  that  fellow  anything  about  the  con- 
cert?    What  is  it  to  him  ?     What  does  he  want  there  ? ' 

Janet  mistook  altogether  the  source  of  his  objection  to 
Fielding's  going  to  the  concert. 

*  Why,  Robert,  what  harm  was  there  in  that  ?  We  are  not 
going  there.' 

'  Yes ;  I  think  I  shall  go.' 

*  Oh  I  but  anyhow  I  am  not  going.' 

*  I  don't  care  about  that ;  I  would  not  have  told  him  anything. 
I  wish  you  had  kept  your  mouth  shut.  What  business  has  he 
going  there  ? ' 

Janet  could  not  understand  her  husband's  anger  this  time. 
More  than  once  when  he  was  out  of  humour  she  had  contrived 
with  innocent  coquetry  to  attract  his  eyes  and  his  admiration  to 
her  beautiful  hair  as  she  undid  it  and  rearranged  it  for  the  night. 
She  tried  the  pretty  stratagem  now  again.  She  loosed  the  golden 
locks  and  let  them  fall  around  her  shoulders ;  then  coiled  them  up 
in  some  new  form,  and  let  them  fall  anew ;  she  made  their  sunny 
splendour  gleam  imder  his  eyes  again  and  again,  but  all  in  vain. 
Her  beauty  could  not  draw  him  out  of  his  ill-humour  by  a  single 
hair,  nor  by  all  its  chains  of  golden  hair,  that  night. 

Chapter  VIII. 

'lady,  D08T   THOU  ^fOT  FEAK  TO   STRAY?* 

The  next  day  brought  Walter  Taxal  and  glad  news  to  Miss 
Elvin.  Lady  Honeybell  would  be  delighted  to  enrol  Miss  Elvin 
among  the  performers  at  her  concert  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence in  Thibet.  The  thing  had  happened  in  the  very 
luckiest  manner.  A  lady  who  had  promised  to  sing  was  unfortun- 
ately seized  with  a  sudden  illness — could  anything  be  so  distress- 
ing, and  so  fortunate  ? — and  Lady  Honeybell  was  just  about  to 
rush  round  town  to  find  a  substitute  when  the  opportune  Walter 
Taxal  came  with  his  request,  and  the  request  was  accepted  as  a 
benefit  and  a  favour.     Lady  Honeybell  sent  t\ie  Vivwdft'sX,^  \aa^ 
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gracious,  most  flattering  invitation  to  Miss  Elvin,  of  whose  brilliant 
promise  she  spoke  in  the  highest  terms.  She  had  never  heard  of 
Miss  Elvin  before,  but  she  was  too  delighted  at  the  chance  of 
filling  up  a  place  in  her  programme  easily  to  mince  her  words  of 
gratitude.  Miss  Elvin  was  exalted  to  the  highest  degree  of  self- 
satisfaction.  She  had  never  heard  of  the  politicians  who  used  to 
thank  God  that  we  had  a  House  of  Lords  ;  but  had  she  known  tliat 
there  were  such,  she  was  now  in  the  mood  to  give  heartfelt  echo  to 
their  pious  ejaculation.  At  least  she  would  have  thanked  Heaven 
for  a  House  of  Lords,  because  the  existence  of  a  House  of  Lords 
means  the  existence  of  various  houses  of  ladies — ladies  like  Lady 
Honey  bell,  who  recognise  genius,  and  are  in  a  position  to  help  it  to 
its  bright  goal  along  its  somewhat  clouded  way.  After  all.  Miss 
Elvin  said  to  herself,  it  is  only  the  real  aristocracy  who  can  under- 
stand art,  and  when  they  understand  can  assist  it.  What  did  it 
matter  how  a  person  like  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  might  think  on  a  ques- 
tion of  art  ?  She  was  not  a  lady  of  rank,  like  Lady  Honeybell. 
The  young  songstress  was  in  her  heart  rather  'angry  with  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe.  She  looked  on  the  patronage  of  Lady  Honeybell  not 
as  something  got  through  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  means,  but  as  a  pro- 
vidential interposition  to  rescue  her  from  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  and 
transfer  her  to  the  charge  of  some  patroness  really  worthy  of  her 
genius  and  her  certain  fame. 

Miss  Elvin's  grudge  against  Gabrielle  did  not,  however,  go  the 
length  of  inducing  her  to  hasten  her  departure  from  Gabrielle's 
house.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  painted  the  distance  and  the 
inconveniences  of  her  own  modest  dwelling  so  ingeniously  and 
pathetically  that  Gabrielle  was  induced  to  hope  she  would  consent 
to  stay  with  her  at  least  until  the  concert  was  over.  Miss  Elvin 
assented  with  words  of  demure  gratefulness,  and  with  the  secret 
hope  that  she  might  next  be  asked  to  stay  at  Lady  HoneybelFs, 
and  then  be  in  a  position  to  show  that  self-conceited  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe how  little  Gertrude  Elvin  stood  in  need  of  her  patronage. 
Miss  Elvin  was  one  of  the  persons  who  in  lofty  moods  are  prone  to 
describe  themselves  even  to  themselves  by  both  or  all  their  names. 
She  was  always  telling  herself  of  what  Gertrude  Elvin  ought  to  do, 
or  was  sure  to  come  to,  or  had  no  right  to  endure. 

Meanwhile  Gertrude  Elvin  became  for  a  few  days  an  inmate  of 
Gabrielle's  little  house,  and  enjoyed  to  the  very  full  all  its  easy 
luxurious  ways — they  were  indeed  luxiury  to  her — and  she  turned 
her  eyes  whenever  she  had  a  chance  on  Walter  Taxal,  and  reminded 
herself  of  the  number  of  men  of  rank  who,  as  she  had  heard, 
became  charmed  with  great  singers  and  married  them.  She  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
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the  nature  of  Mr.  Taxal's  sentiments  towards  Gabrielle ;  but  she 
was  perfectly  certain  that  Grabrielle  was  doing  all  she  could  to 
secure  him  for  herself.  Meanwhile,  the  girl's  company  was 
pleasant  to  Gabrielle.  It  took  her  away  from  herself.  It  gave 
her  the  sense  of  doing  some  good  for  somebody ;  and  Grabrielle  was 
never  at  rest  unless  when  she  was  disturbing  herself  in  somebody's 
cause.  She  was  grateful  to  Miss  Elvin  for  allowing  her  to  hold 
out  that  helping  hand  which  the  girl  took  without  being  grateful 
for  it. 

'  Now,  who  in  the  world  are  Mrs.  Lemuel  and  her  daughter  ? ' 
Gabrielle  asked,  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  when  Walter 
Taxal  had  called  to  make  some  arrangement  or  other  with  Miss 
Ehdn  on  the  part  of  Lady  Honeybell.  *  Mr.  Taxal,  you  know 
everybody— do  you  know  a  Mrs.  Lemuel  who  has  sent  me  her  card, 
with  "Mrs.  Lemuel  and  her  daughter"  on  it,  and  is  kind  enough 
to  wish  to  see  me  ? ' 

*  I^muel  ? '  Taxal  said.  '  An  odd  name ;  I  do  seem  to  have 
some  association  with  it;  but  I  can't  recollect  it  just  at  the 
moment.  Lemuel? — isn't  that  the  name  of  some  one  in  a 
book?' 

'I^emuel  was  the  name  of  Gulliver  for  one,'  Gabrielle  said. 
'  Perhaps  that  is  the  association  you  have  with  it  ?  ' 

*  Gulliver  ?— is  that  «  Gulliver's  Travels  "  ? '  Miss  Elvin  asked. 
*  I  read  that  book  long  ago ;  it  is  such  stuff*.' 

'  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  Lemuel,'  Walter  said  ;  '  I  am 
siu"e  I  have  some  sort  of  association  with  the  name ;  and  it  does 
seem  something  like  travelling  too.  Lemuel  I  Lemuel  I  What 
is  it?' 

The  easiest  plan  appeared  to  be  to  see  the  ladies ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  introduced.      In  her  small  circle,  Gabrielle  had 
become  a  little  talked  of  as  a  young  woman  with  a  remarkable 
story,  good  means,  and  a  generous  disposition  ;  and  she  not  seldom 
received  calls  from  previously  imknown  ladies,  come  to  ask  her 
aid  for  all  manner  of  beneficent  projects.     Mrs.  Lemuel  proved 
to   be    a   brisk,  wiry   little  woman,   with   twinkling   eyes  that 
seemed  to  take  in  all  the  four  corners  of  the  room  at  once.     Her 
daughter  was  thin  too,  but  frail  and  delicate-looking ;   and  had 
eyes  that  twinkled  much,  but  did  not  rove  so  briskly  and  to  such 
purpose  as  her  mother's.     Hers  was  evidently  the  subjective,  her 
mother's  the  objective,  nature. 

•  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  the  elder 
lady  promptly  b^;an,  *  because  we  used  to  live  in  the  neighbom*- 
hood  at  one  time,  and  we  may  in  a  measure  call  ourselves  friends, 
by  right  of  having  once  been  neighbours.    We  EivgU%\i  «cc^  xisosJ^^ 
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so  cold — oh,  so  cold ! — and  I  do  not  think  it  right  at  all.  Besides, 
we  have  heard  of  you  as  of  one  who  delights  in  doing  good ;  doing 
good  by  stealth,  you  know,  and  blushing  to  find  it  fame;  oh, 
quite  blushing  to  find  it  fame,  I  see.  You  may  have  heard  of  me, 
perhaps  ?  Now,  pray  don't  say  you  have  not.  I  am  not  very  vain  ; 
but  still,  one  does  work  for  fame — a  little,  that  is.' 

Grabrielle  interposed  something  about  her  recent  life  not 
having  allowed  her  to  know  much  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world. 

'  True,  true ;  oh,  of  course.      Let  me  then  explain  myself.     I 

am  Mrs.  Lemuel,  the  traveller ;  I  think  I  may  venture  to  call 

myself  Hie  traveller.     I  have  just  published  a  short  narrative  of 

my  visit  to  the  Court  of  Siam ;   the  papers  are  kind  enough  to 

speak  favourably   of  it ;  but  it  was  really  nothing ;  quite  a  little 

holiday  tour.     I  will  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  a  copy 

of  my  book  *  From  Lake  Superior  to  Cape  Horn : '   the  idea,  you 

perceive,  being  that  a  woman  should  travel  alone  from  the  north  of 

one  America  to  the  south  of  the  other.      There  was  nothing  in  it 

but  that ;   it  really  could  hardly  be    called  travelling.     I  think  of 

doing  the  same  thing  for  Afiica ;  that  will  perhaps  be  a  feat  worth 

talking  about — to  begin,  you  understand,  at  Algiers  and  come  out 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I  should  dress  as  a  man,  of  course  ;  I 

usually  dress  as  a  man.     Just  cut  the  hair  short  and  dress  as  a 

man,  and  you  may   go  anywhere.     You  ought   to   try   it,   Mrs. 

Vanthorpe ;  a  woman  of  your  spirit  and  your  youth  might  be  of 

invaluable  service  in  teaching  the  world  what  we  poor  women 

can  do.' 

'Does  your  daughter  go  with  you?'  Gabrielle  asked,  looking 
with  some  wonder  at  the  frail  figure,  sallow  cheeks,  and  twinkling 
eyes  of  Miss  Lemuel. 

*  My  daughter  ?  oh,  no ;  she,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  no  taste 
for  travel — no  marked  taste.  She  never  accompanies  me  on  any 
great  expedition.  She  believes  she  has  another  purpose  in  life, 
and  of  course  we  cannot  all  mould  our  lives  to  the  same  end. 
Afy  daughter  teaches.' 

*  In  schools  ? '  Gabrielle  was  beginniug  ;  '  how  very  good  of 
her !  how  useful ! ' 

*  In  schools,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  I  Oh,  no ;  my  daughter  does  not 
so  narrow  herself.  No  ;  she  teaches  in  her  own  rooms  to  those  of 
her  sex  who  will  listen.  She  tries,  as  far  as  a  girl  may  do  in  such 
restricted  times  as  ours,  to  imitate  Aspasia — no,  I  don't  mean 
Aspasia,  of  course;  I  mean  that  very  delightful  and  splendid 
person  of  whom  we  read  such  noble  things— oh,  Hypatia,  of 
course.' 
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Gabrielle  was  attracted  more  by  the  daughter  than  by  the 
mother.  She  left  Mrs.  Lemuel  to  hold  Walter  Tazal  wiUi  her 
glitteriugeye,  seeing  that  that  orb  had  just  fastened  upon  his;  and 
she  turned  to  Miss  Lemuel. 

^  I  wish  you  would  teach  me  something,  Miss  Lemuel,'  she 
said.     ^  I  am  sure  you  are  doing  a  good  work  in  the  world.' 

*  If  you  please,'  the  young  lady  interrupted,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  almost  to  start  from  her  head  with  sheer  eagerness,  ^  not 
Miss  Lemuel.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon — Mies ? '  for  Gabrielle  assumed  that 

Mrs.  Lemuel   had  been   twice  married,  and  that   this  was   her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband. 

'  Claudia  Lemuel,  if  you  please.  I  hold  that  women  are  all 
sisters,  and  that  such  vain  titles  as  ^^  Miss  "  are  an  offence  against  their 
bond  of  sisterhood.  I  do  not  insist  on  this  in  the  case  of  any  one 
who  really  feels  otherwise  ;  I  should  not  presume  to  address  you, 
for  example,  otherwise  than  as  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  if  you  prefer  to 
adhere  to  that  form ;  but  I  request  that  I  may  be  personally  ad- 
dressed by  my  name.    I  am  Claudia  Lemuel.' 

*  Claudia  is  a  charming  name  ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  call  you 
Claudia.  But  in  the  case,  say,  of  Mr.  Taxal — how  is  he  to  address 
you?' 

<  If  he  desires  to  address  me,'  Claudia  answered  with  earnest 
eyes,  '  he  must  please  to  call  me  by  my  name.  My  name  is 
Claudia  Lemuel ;  it  is  not  Miss  Lemuel.' 

^  But  do  you  really  think  it  of  much  importance  to  insist  on 
any  particular  form  ? '  Gabrielle  mildly  pleaded. 

^  Of  the  very  greatest  importance.  I  have  thought  of  it  long 
and  often ;  it  is  a  question  of  fundamental  truth.  Your  name  is 
one  thing ;  you  are  called  another :  what  is  that  but  the  beginning 
of  a  false  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society  ?  and 
what  can  come  of  a  false  relationship  but  falsehood  ? ' 

*0h  1 '  was  Gabrielle's  observation. 

^  I  should  be  so  delighted  if  you  would  come  one  day  and  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  those  who  will  listen,'  Claudia  said.  ^I  sp^ak 
to  my  friends  on  Sunday  afternoons.  I  do  not  give  lectures  or 
make  speeches.  I  hold  women  who  make  speeches  in  contempt ; 
speechmaking  is  one  of  the  falsehoods  against  society  that  men 
have  invented.     I  only  converse  with  those  who  surround  me/ 

'  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  come  and  be  instructed  by  you,' 
Gabrielle  replied,  greatly  interested.  <  Do  you  speak  on  religious 
subjects  ? ' 

*  I  expound  my  creed.' 

'  Your  creed — ^yes  ?  that  is  ?- 
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^Pessimism,'  the  maiden  said  with  proud  eagerness  in  her 
avowaL  ^  I  am  a  pessimist.  Not  of  the  common  school,  you  will 
please  to  understand .' 

'  Of  the  common  school  ?  No  ;  I  should  have  supposed  not ; ' 
and  Grabrielle  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

*  No  ;  I  do  not  accept  the  common  doctrine  of  pessimism  at 
all.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  who  imdertake  to  illustrate 
it  really  understand  it.  It  is  not  enough  for  me  to  show  that 
everything  is  ordained  for  the  worst ;  that  is  but  the  beginning  ; 
one  is  only  on  the  threshold  then  of  the  great  principles  which  it 
so  concerns  women  to  know.  You  are  not  to  suppose,  either,  that 
that  was  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer,  or  that  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  anything  that  Schopenhauer  taught  on  that  or  any  other 
subject ;  but  I  would  have  justice  done  even  to  one  who  so  sadly 
failed  to  comprehend  the  true  doctrine  of  pessimism  as  Schopen- 
hauer, and  who  showed  himself  so  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  place  of  woman  in  the  great  development  of  the  human 
universe.' 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  was  rattled  off  with  a  velocity 
that  almost  took  Gabrielle's  breath  away,  and  an  earnestness  that 
made  her  feel  ashamed  that  she  could  not  at  once  throw  her  own 
soul  into  the  controversy. 

^  Well,  you  shall  teach  me  all  about  it,  Claudia ;  I  am  very 
ignorant ;  but,  unlike  most  ignorant  people,  I  think  I  am  really 
anxious  to  learn.     Do  you  live  with  your  mother  ? ' 

*  My  mother  can  hardly  be  said  to  live  anywhere,'  the  young 
lady  answered ;  ^  she  is  at  present  staying  at  the  Langham  Hotel ; 
but  she  is  preparing  to  go  on  her  travels  again.  I  have  lived 
alone  since  my  father's  death.  I  have  chambers ;  and  two  friends 
attend  me.  I  should  say  that  the  friends  are  persons  who  would 
in  the  common  parlance  of  the  world  be  called  maid-servants ;  I  do 
not  call  them  so ;  I  call  them  friends.' 

G-abrielle  began  to  wonder  whether  pessimism  consisted  in 
calling  things  by  names  different  from  those  in  common 
use. 

^  You  must  have  found  it  melancholy  living  alone  so  long  a 
time.' 

^  Why  should  I  find  it  melancholy  ?  A  man  lives  in  chambeis 
by  himself ;  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  melancholy.  Why  is  a  woman 
to  be  looked  on  as  less  self-reliant  and  self-sufficing  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Grabrielle.  ^  I  live  alone,  in  that  sense  ; 
and  I  don't  find  that  I  suffer  much  from  my  loneliness  ;  but  I  have 
not  tried  it  long  ;  and  mine  is  rather  a  peculiar  case.  I  think  if 
I  had  a  mother  I  would  not  live  alone.' 
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*  But  if  your  mother  felt  that  she  was  called  upon  to  travel 
through  the  world  ?  ' 

*  Ah,  then,  indeed ,'  said  Gabrielle ;  and  ehe  pursued  the 

subject  no  farther. 

'I  am  going  to  give  a  lecture,'  Mrs.  Lemuel  suddenly  said, 
turning  to  Gabrielle :  ^  a  lecture  at  St.  James's  Hall.  I  have  been 
asking  Mr.  Taxal  to  take  the  chair.  He  is  so  well  known  as  a 
supporter  of  every  good  cause.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Travels  of 
a  Lone  Woman ; "  it  is  to  be  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures ; 
I  thought  of  something  panoramic  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
work  it  very  well.  I  would  much  rather  have  a  woman  in  the 
chair,  for  my  part,  than  even  Mr.  Taxal.  He  is  too  benevolent  and 
will  appreciate  my  motives  too  well  to  be  offended.  It  is  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause,  Mr.  Taxal ;  to  show  that  we  women  are  not 
absolutely  dependent  on  you  men.  Now,  if  I  could  prevail  on  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  just  for  once  to  conquer  her  congenial  modesty,  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  cause,  and  take  the  chair  for  me ' 

*  I  am  afraid  my  interest  in  the  cause  is  not  nearly  strong 
enough  yet  to  induce  me  to  do  that,'  Gabrielle  said.  '  I  have  no 
gift  of  eloquence,  Mrs.  Lemuel ;  I  should  only  illustrate  woman^s 
incapacity  for  public  affairs,  and  so  give  a  handle  to  the  enemies 
of  your  cause.' 

*  Strange  how  some  women  want  courage  I '  Mrs.  Lemuel  said 
contemplatively.  *  If  you  had  travelled  alone  like  me  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Cape  Horn  ! ' 

*  I  think  I  would  rather  walk  all  the  way  than  take  the  chair 
at  St.  James's  Hall,'  said  Gabrielle  decisively. 

*  Strange ! '  Mrs.  Lemuel  again  said  musingly.  *  But  you  will 
come  to  my  lecture  ? ' 

'  I  will  come,'  Gabrielle  said — *  if  I  can.' 

*  And  Mr.  Taxal  has  promised  to  take  the  chair  for  me  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no,  I  didn't  promise,'  Taxal  interposed  in  alarm  ;  *  I  said 
I  would  think  it  over,  Mrs.  Lemuel.  But  one  has  so  many  things 
to  look  after,  you  know  ;  I  may  have  some  engagement ;  in  fact,  I 
am  sure  I  have  an  engagement  that  evening.' 

*  But  I  haven't  told  you  what  the  evening  is  to  be  yet,'  the 
traveller  calmly  remarked  ;  '  and  you  can't  know  that  you  have  an 
engagement.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  yet  myself  what  the  evening 
may  be.  It  depends  upon  when  I  can  have  the  hall ;  and  all  sorts 
of  things.' 

This  was  happily  vague,  and  Taxal  began  to  breathe  again. 

*  You  will  come  and  hear  me  some  Sunday  ? '  Claudia  said  with 
fupplicating  eagerness. 

*  I  will  come  and  hear  you  with  pleasure,^  GaWieWfc  «^<^«    ^tk% 
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was  quite  taken  with  the  pale  eager  little  girl  whose  mother,  drawn 
by  the  call  of  duty,  was  about  to  leave  her  and  travel  over  Afirica. 
Suddenly  the  concert  in  aid  of  the  independence  of  Thibet 
occurred  to  Gabrielle's  mind ;  and  she  asked  Claudia  to  accompany 
her  there.  Gabrielle  never  could  keep  from  oflfering  to  do  some- 
thing for  any  one  to  whom  she  felt  drawn.  The  girl  delightedly 
accepted  the  invitation.  Mrs.  Lemuel  was  too  closely  occupied 
with  the  preparations  for  her  own  lecture  and  her  travels  to  attend 
any  such  performances.  As  they  were  going  away,  Gabrielle  held 
her  hand  out  to  Claudia.     The  girl  hesitated. 

*  If  you  wish,'  she  said  timidly.  *  If  you  think  it  necessary.'  She 
spoke  with  the  manner  of  one  sincerely  anxious  not  to  give  oflFence, 
and  yet  acting  under  the  influence  of  some  mysterious  principle 
of  duty. 

*  I  don't  quite  understand,'  Gabrielle  said  j  *  I  only  meant  to 
shake  hands,  Claudia.' 

*  Yes ;  but  that  raises  a  great  question.  Why  should  we  shake 
hands  ?  What  real  meaning  can  there  be  in  touching  two  hands 
together  ?  It  does  not  insure  truth  or  friendship.  It  is  a  form 
that  does  not  represent  a  truth ;  it  is  therefore  a  falsehood ! ' 
then  she  coloured,  conscious  that  now  the  whole  of  the  little  com- 
pany were  listening  to  her. 

'Whatever  you  think  right,  Claudia,'  said  Gabrielle,  smiling. 
*  I  confess  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  serious  light  before.  But  I 
am  coming  to  hear  you,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it  and  in- 
struct my  ignorance.' 

'  I  shake  hands,'  Mrs.  Lemuel  said,  holding  forth  a  stout  little 
fist  covered  with  a  man's  glove.  *  I  see  no  infraction  of  principle 
in  it.  My  daughter  and  I  do  not  hold  ourselves  pledged  to  each 
other's  creeds.     We  are  independent.     We  go  om-  own  ways.' 

*  Quite  so,'  said  Gabrielle. 

*  Was  there  ever  seen  such  a  pair  of  fools  ! '  Miss  Elvin  exclaimed 
the  moment  the  mother  and  daughter  had  gone. 

'  A  most  dreadful  old  woman,'  Taxal  said ;  *  but  I  fancy  she 
means  well.  I  remember  all  about  her  now.  She  has  really 
travelled  ;  I  knew  I  had  some  association  with  the  name.' 

'  I  feel  deeply  for  the  daughter,'  Gabrielle  said  earnestly. 
'  All  about  her  impresses  me  very  much .  She  has  a  candid  generous 
face.  She  must  lead  a  melancholy  life — such  a  life  for  a  girl !  I 
wish  I  could  do  something  for  her.' 

*  For  her  too  ? '  Taxal  murmured  in  a  low  tone. 

*  I  feel  greatly  interested  in  her ;  I  am  sure  she  has  a  good 
heart.  Her  very  dreams  and  fads  and  nonsense  seem  to  claim 
sympathy  for  her.' 
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'One  can't  very  well  feel  sympathy  with  fools,'  Miss  Elvin 
obfierved,  greatly  angered  at  the  thought  that  this  absurd  girl 
was  to  have  a  seat  in  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  carriage  on  the  all-important 
day  of  the  concert. 

Chaftbb   IX. 

AT  A  MORNHre   GONCEKT. 

Ladt  Honeybell  was  undoubtedly,  as  Miss  Elvin  supposed,  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish 
Peer  of  very  ancient  family,  and  she  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Honeybell  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  she  did 
not  impress  Miss  Elvin  nearly  as  much  as  the  singer  had  expected. 
She  was  a  bustling,  intensely  Scotch,  and  very  kindly  woman,  who 
went  about  her  drawing-room  and  tried  to  make  people  enjoy 
themselves  on  the  occasion  of  the  morning  concert  just  as  if  she 
had  been  quite  a  person  of  humble  class.  This  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Miss  Elvin,  who  would  have  liked  to  find  a  lady  cold, 
distant,  and  haughty  to  other  persons,  but  exquisitely  gracious  and 
friendly  to  Gertrude  Elvin.  She  would  have  been  pleased,  for 
example,  if  Lady  Honeybell  had  been  rather  aristocratically  repel- 
ling in  her  treatment  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  It  would  have  done 
Gabrielle  good.  Miss  Elvin  thought,  and  taught  her  to  set  a 
proper  value  upon  artists.  But  Lady  Honeybell  was  immensely 
friendly  to  both  of  them.  She  was  receiving  the  company  rather 
as  if  they  were  her  own  guests  come  to  five  o'clock  tea  than  as 
the  audience  of  a  concert  to  which  she  had  lent  her  house  and  her 
patronage. 

Gabrielle  came  early,  with  Miss  Elvin  and  Miss  Lemuel. 
Mr.  Taxal  was  already  there  to  receive  them ;  and  Lady  Honey- 
bell at  once  bustled  out  from  a  little  crowd  of  friends  to  greet 
them,  and  to  introduce  herself.  She  put  poor  Miss  Elvin  out,  to 
begin  with,  by  addressing  her  first  and  mistaking  her  for  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe. 

*  Eh,  my  dear  young  woman,'  the  kindly  Lady  Honeybell  said, 
*  Tve  heard  of  your  ptory  and  I've  heard  of  your  goodness,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  ye.' 

Here  Mr.  Taxal  interposed,  and  explained  that  that  lady  was 
Miss  Elvin  the  singer,  and  not  Mrs.  Vanthorpe. 

'Oh,  Miss  Elvin;  to  be  sure.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me;  I 
didn't  know.  We  are  ever  so  much  indebted  to  you.  Miss  Elvin,  for 
coming  forward  at  so  short  a  notice  to  help  us  out  with  our  little 
concert.  And  this,  then,,  is  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ?  I  beard  of  you, 
Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  from  my  old  friend  Major  Leven — ^a  ^ckA  viaxlM 
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ever  there  was  one — and  from  Walter  Taxal  too.  Walter  here 
helps  me  in  all  my  undertakings,  and  he  has  told  me  about  you. 
This  is  the  first  day  you  have  been  into  any  house  but  your  own, 
he  tells  me.  Well,  it  is  a  good  cause.  You  are  young  to  trouble, 
my  dear ;  but  the  world  is  nothing  but  trouble,  they  say.'  And 
then  some  other  arrivals  called  off  the  attention  of  Lady  Honeybell, 
and  Miss  Elvin  did  not  think  that  she  had  got  very  much  person- 
filly  out  of  the  interview  so  far. 

Lord  Honeybell,  it  should  be  said,  was  a  high  and  dry  old 
Whig  politician  who  resented  every  advance  that  had  been  made  in 
anything  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  Grey,  and  who  occupied 
his  mind  and  his  time  with  statistics  about  the  agricultural 
peasantry,  and  the  question  of  local  as  compared  with  imperial 
taxation.  He  never  took  the  slightest  interest  in  any  of  his  wife's 
various  tastes  and  occupations.  He  never  appeared  at  any  of  the 
meetings,  concerts,  and  other  performances  that  went  on  under 
Lady  Honeybell's  patronage  and  in  hef  rooms.  She  was  much  con- 
cerned with  new  things,  and  would  patronise  a  new  female  acrobat 
if  commended  to  her  as  a  promising  person  deserving  of  an 
honest  lady's  introduction.  She  had  been  a  great  spiritualist 
until  the  attempt  at  a  too  ingenious  imposture  had  roused  her 
robust  Scotch  common  sense  into  play.  She  was  very  fond  of 
helping  forward  deserving  young  men  in  the  artistic  way,  and  she 
loved  to  see  her  rooms  filled  with  the  pretty  faces  of  girls.  She 
was  thoroughly  good-hearted,  honest,  fussy,  and  whimsical ;  and 
she  threw  her  whole  soul  into  each  cause  or  object  until  it  was 
done  with  or  was  supplanted  by  some  other. 

The  audience  soon  settled  down.  Gabrielle  sat  with  Miss 
Lemuel ;  Miss  Elvin  was  withdrawn  in  order  that  she  might  take 
her  place  among  the  performers.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Taxal> 
who  was  acting  as  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies — Lady 
Honeybell  had  neither  sons  nor  daughters — should  conduct  Miss 
Elvin  to  Gabrielle's  carriage  when  the  concert  was  over.  Gabrielle 
had  hardly  taken  her  seat  when  she  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Fielding. 

He  had  come  in  a  little  late,  and  did  not  at  first  see  his  way  to 
a  seat.  But  he  moved  all  through  the  rooms  with  complete  self- 
possession  until  he  had  found  a  place. 

"During  the  performance  Gabrielle  had  full  opportunity  of 
studying  the  features  and  expression  of  Mr.  Fielding,  and  she  made 
good  use  of  her  time.  He  was  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to 
her,  and  she  had  never  before  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  him. 
It  was  the  conviction  of  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe,  as  it  is  the  convic- 
tion of  nearly  all  persons  with  quick  imaginations  and  of  a  good 
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• 

many  who  have  slow  imaginations  or  no  imaginations  at  all,  that 
she  had  great  power  of  reading  the  character  in  the  face.  As  she 
studied  Mr.  Fielding's  face,  neglecting  for  the  purpose  many  fine 
exhibitions  of  musical  talent,  she  came  to  the  certain  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  man  who  had  a  story  behind  him.  He  was  still 
very  young,  and  yet  on  his  fieuse  there  were  melancholy  lines  which 
told  of  more  than  mere  study  or  reflection  or  any  of  the  other 
causes  that  sometimes  cast  a  shadow  over  the  purple  tints  of 
youth.  Gabrielle  thought  she  read  the  evidences  of  very  varied 
emotions  on  that  dark  mobile  face.  There  were  traces  there,  it 
seemed  to  her,  of  passion  and  of  suffering ;  perhaps  of  repentance. 
The  moment  he  looked  up  at  anything  the  face  all  brightened, 
the  soft  glance  of  the  dark  eyes  had  a  gleam  of  kindly  humour  in 
it ;  there  was  something  almost  sunny  in  the  whole  expression. 
But  when  Fielding  looked  down  the  evening  shadows  appeared  to 
come  over  his  face  again.  It  did  not  escape  Gabrielle's  notice 
that  he  was  every  now  and  then  looking  furtively  and  with  a 
certain  anxious  keenness  round  the  hall,  either  as  if  he  were  in 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  some  one  for  whom  he  waited  :  or, 
for  Gabrielle  thought  it  might  be  read  either  way,  as  if  he  were 
in  fear  of  the  entrance  of  some  one  by  whom  he  might  be  recog- 
nised. 

He  was  a  gentleman  certainly,  Gabrielle  now  said  to  herself. 
This  was  made  clear  to  her  in  various  ways  as  well  as  by  the 
whiteness  of  his  hand  which  she  could  see.  Despite  the  occa- 
sional glance  round  the  room,  there  was  an  ease  and  grace  in  his 
whole  demeanoiu',  in  the  very  way  of  his  entering  the  room  and 
taking  his  seat,  and  every  movement  he  made,  that  showed  him  to 
belong  to  the  class  which  Gabrielle  admitted  to  be  that  of  a 
gentleman.  Janet  Charlton  was  right  on  that  point,  and  Gabrielle 
felt  now  that  she  had  snubbed  her  somewhat  rashly  and  unjustifi- 
ably. Was  he  poor  ?  surely  he  must  be  poor,  to  inhabit  a  house 
like  that  in  Bolingbroke  Place  with  some  of  its  lodgers  for  his 
associates.  If  he  were  very  poor,  how  did  he  come  to  throw  away 
his  money  on  the  concert  at  Lady  Honeybell's  ?  So  resolute  were 
the  promoters  of  that  entertainment  to  contribute  something  solid 
towards  the  cause  of  Thibetan  independence,  that  they  had  made 
it  a  determination — so  Mr.  Taxal  had  told  her — not  to  give  away 
one  single  ticket  except  to  the  singers  and  instrumentalists  who 
had  offered  their  services  gratuitously  in  the  great  cause.  Mr. 
Fielding,  then,  who  lodged  in  a  small  room  in  Bolingbroke  Place, 
must  have  paid  away  a  guinea  for  that  day's  entertainment ;  and 
it  was  clear  to  Gabrielle  that  he,  like  herself,  was  not  listening  to 
the  music. 
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For  a  mnment  lier  attention  was  drawo  away,  wholly  drawn 
away,  from  lier  study  of  P'ielding:  Uy  seeing  thai.  Major  LeveO 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  audience.  Mrs.  Leven  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning;  atill.  Her  black  dress  and  that  of  Gabrielle 
were  two  sombre  spots  darkling  among  all  the  bright  colours  of 
the  room,  and  eeeming  to  mark  out  these  two  women  in  rivalry  or 
community  of  gloom.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  any  eyes  to  rest 
upon  the  one  without  immediately  after  singling  out  the  other. 
*  Are  we  not  enclosed  in  a  common  worrnw  ? '  Gabrielle  aaked  her- 
self—'and  ouglit  we  not  to  be  enclosed  in  a  common  sympathy 
and  afie^on  ?  '  She  thought  with  a  certain  penitent  feeling  that 
she  had  not  been  so  much  absorbed  in  her  sorrow  as  she  ought  to 
have  been.  Tlie  face  of  Albert's  mother  was  wroiight  into  the 
deepest  evidences  of  mourning.  '  Why  have  we  come  here  at  alt, 
we  two  women  with  the  one  trouble?'  Gabrielle  thought;  'we 
ahould  be  away  from  a  crowd  like  this,  and  sympathetic  and 
together.'  i\Ir«.  Leven,  she  aRsumed.  had  e^>me  at.  the  urgency  of 
her  husband,  in  whose  mind  it  was  of  far  more  impnrtauce  to  do 
the  slightest  good  for  any  living  cause  than  tfl  remain  at  homft 
and  ijioum  for  the  dead.  Gabrielle  felt  the  same  persuasion  ;  but 
she  could  not  say  that  any  course  of  deliberate  reflection  and  deci- 
sion had  induced  her  to  come  out  in  public.  Assuredly  she  could 
not  even  pretend  to  herself  that  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the 
independence  of  Thibet  had  impelled  her.  So  she  felt  almost  like 
some  one  detected  in  wrong- doing  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  I^even, 
She  would  have  liked  to  put  herself  in  Mrs.  r^\en'8  way  and  make 
an  appeal  once  more  to  the  memories  of  that  old  affection  which 
BUrely  could  not  all  be  dead  as  yet,  and  she  would  not  have 
refrained  from  doing  this  out  of  any  mere  dread  of  something 
approaching  to  a  scene.  But  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Leven's  eyes  had 
rested  for  a  moment  on  her,  and  that  Mrs,  Leven's  face  became 
more  rigid  and  chilling  in  its  expression  than  before.  '  She  still 
lays  Albert's  death  to  my  door,'  Gabrielle  thoitght ;  and  the  thought 
sent  a  shudder  through  her. 

Mr.  Fielding,  too,  was  looking  at  Mrs.  Leven.  He  had  perhaps 
noticed  that  Gabrielle  was  looking  that  way,  and  followed  the 
direction  of  her  eyes ;  or  he  had  been  drawn  by  one  figUre  in 
mourning  to  look  at  the  other.  But  now  he  is  hmking  with 
evident  int<-rest  or  curiosity  on  Mrs.  Leven's  face,  and  (Jabrielle 
is  absorlied  in  conjecture  as  to  what  he  sees  there.  Has  he  any 
knowledge  of  who  she  is  ?  and,  if  so,  has  he  any  profound  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  studying  the  changes  liuie  had  made  in  her?  All 
Gabrielle's  fancies  about  him  came  upon  her,  and  she  was  thrilled 
through  with  anxiety  and  suspense.     Certainly   Fielding  looked 
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long  enough  at  Mrs.  Leven  to  justify  Gabrielle's  wonder,  and  now 
Mrs.  Leven  looked  up  and  saw  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  away, 
but  Mrs.  Leven  appeared  to  look  at  him  in  a  wondering  and 
anxious  way.  Could  it  be,  Gabrielle  thought,  that  she  fancies  she 
recognises  some  trace  of  a  once  dear  and  familiar  face  ?  Then 
Gabrielle  began  to  puzzle  herself  by  thinking  whether  Fielding 
could  ever  have  been  like  Albert  Vanthorpe ;  and  though  she  could 
not  trace  any  hint  of  possible  resemblance,  yet  she  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  could  see  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  clear 
and  somewhat  delicate  outlines  of  Fielding's  face  to  the  cold  and 
melancholy  beauty — for  it  still  might  be  called  beauty — of  Mrs. 
Leven.  In  short,  our  very  fanciful  heroine  was  making  up  for 
herself  a  marvellous  romance  even  as  she  sat  there,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  be  possessed  by  it,  as  people,  whose  alarmed  fancy  tells 
them  of  a  startling  sound,  may  brood  upon  the  imagining  until 
their  ears  seem  actually  to  ring  with  it  and  to  follow  every 
vibration  and  echo  as  though  such  sound  were  in  the  air  all 
around  them. 

Gabrielle's  companion  had  rather  a  dull  time  of  it  if  slie  was 
not  wholly  absorbed  in  the  music  or  in  the  cause  of  Thibet ;  for 
Gabrielle  never  interchanged  even  a  whispered  word  with  Miss 
Lemuel  during  the  whole  time  since  she  had  become  aware  of  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Fielding.  She  did  indeed  awake  to  attentiveness 
each  time  that  Miss  Elvin  came  out  to  sing.  The  first  time 
Gabrielle  saw  her  led  out  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  our  heroine 
positively  trembled  with  excitement  and  forgot  all  about  Mr. 
Fielding  for  the  moment.  She  was  probably  far  more  excited  than 
the  young  singer,  who  showed  that  serene  confidence  before  the 
event  which  is  only  bom  of  self-conceit,  and  which  so  often  gives 
place  to  mere  depression  after.  Miss  Elvin's  voice  rang  through 
the  room  ;  almost  appeared  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  window 
panes,  like  a  tropical  shower  of  hail.  The  singer  certainly  made 
herself  the  object  of  attention  and  even  for  a  moment  of  alarm.  At 
first  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  she  were  likely  to  carry  the  audience 
by  storm.  But  after  a  few  seconds  the  sensation  of  novelty  and  alarm 
died  away ;  and  the  voice  appeared  to  have  only  monotonous 
power.  Those  who  had  been  startled  into  sudden  and  novel 
interest  subsided  again  and  became  languid  and  forgot  all  about 
it.  Miss  Elvin  went  off  with  but  slight  applause  ;  in  fact,  most  of 
the  audience  did  not  know  that  her  performance  was  coming  to  an 
end ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  she  had  succeeded  or 
failed.  Gabrielle's  heart  sank.  She  returned  to  her  study  of 
Fielding. 

The  concert  had  two  parts,  and  Miss  EiVviu  \ib.dL  ^^  ^^^<^\A 
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chance,  and  did  better  than  the  first  time.  She  began  with  a  less 
tempestuous  display  of  power,  and  she  brought  the  listeners  up 
to  her,  so  that  the  effect  came  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the 
beginning.  A  display  of  meie  strength  of  voice  at  the  end  of  a 
song  will  always  carry  away  a  certain  portion  of  any  audience,  and 
Miss  Elvin  had  the  full  benefit  of  this  peculiarity.  She  received 
a  good  deal  of  applause  when  she  went  off  the  second  time,  and  she 
had  accomplished  at  least  so  much  that  people  asked  who  was  the 
girl  with  the  loud  voice?  and  was  slie'the  same  girl  who  sang  the  song 
in  the  first  part  ?  Gabrielle  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  some  of 
the  comments,  and  of  satisfyiug  herself  that  there  is  no  recognition 
of  abstract  laws  of  beauty  among  a  modem  audience.  For  many 
spoke  of  Miss  Elvin  as  decidedly  pretty,  others  as  *  quite  too 
lovely,'  some  as  horribly  ugly,  some  as  a  plain  little  thing,  and 
some  simply  as  the  girl  with  the  mouth.  On  the  whole,  an  expert 
would  have  said  that  Miss  Elvin's  appearance  had  neither  been 
success  nor  positive  failure ;  that  she  had  not  made  a  hit,  but 
that  she  had  left  it  uncertain  wliother  or  not  she  might  make 
it  yet.  Gabrielle  wa:^  now  only  troubled  to  know  how  tlie  singer 
herself  would  ta!:e  it. 

The  concert  was  over  at  last,  and  the  audience  were  melting 
away.  Gabrielle  was  anxious  to  avoid  crossing  the  path  of  Mrs. 
Leven,  and  she  could  not  hasten  away  witliout  waiting  for  Miss 
Elvin.  The  crowd  was  very  great  for  the  size  of  tlie  room,  and 
there  were  many  recognitions  of  friends  and  stoppings  to  speak  to 
acquaintances  and  exchanging  opinions  about  the  concert  and 
about  various  other  things,  not  apparently  including  in  any 
instance  the  fate  of  the  movement  for  the  independence  of  Thibet, 
and  Gabrielle  suddenly  found  herself  cut  off  from  one  of  the  doors 
and  close  to  Mr.  Fielding. 

Of  course  she  might  have  passed  on  without  seeming  to  know 
him.  No  i-ule  of  courtesy  bound  her  to  the  recognition  of  a  man 
whom  she  had  seen  only  once  or  twice  and  then  in  the  most  casual 
way,  without  any  ceremony  of  introduction  having  been  gone 
through  between  them.  Or  she  might  have  recognised  him  with 
a  quiet  inclination  of  the  head  and  passed  on.  But  in  truth 
Gabrielle  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  get  out  of  the  acquaint- 
ance. She  wanted  rather  to  get  into  the  acquaintance.  So  she 
bowed  in  the  most  inviting  way  as  he  drew  close  to  the  wall 
to  let  her  pass,  and  she  liked  the  frank  brightness  of  his  smile  in 
return. 

'  We  have  met  before,'  Gabrielle  said,  stopping  with  her  com- 
panion and  letting  the  crowd  go  by ;  ^  Mr.  Fielding,  I  think  ? ' 

'  I  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  door  for  you,'  Fielding  said. 
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entirely  unembarrassed ;  ^  you  would  have  been  there  until  now,  I 
fancy,  if  I  had  not  done  so.' 

^  You  are  a  great  lover  of  music,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Fielding  ? ' 

*  Oh,  dear  no ;  don't  care  about  it  at  all — I  mean,  about  this 
sort  of  music.     I  hate  amateur  work  in  anything.' 

'  You  did  not  come  here  for  the  music,  then  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't  suppose  any  one  did.' 

'  Then  you  were  attracted  by  tlie  cause  ?  ' 

*  The  cause,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ?     What  cause  ?  ' 

Gabrielle  felt  sure  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Vanthorpe  with 
a  certain  hesitation,  almost  a  tremulousness,  as  if  it  were  charged 
with  some  peculiar  emotion. 

'  The  cause  of  the  independence  of  Thibet.' 

^  I  didn't  even  know  tliat  the  concert  had  anything  to  do  witli 
a  cause,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  Thibet.  Who  cares 
about  Thibet  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  if  it  never  was  independent. 
What  does  it  want  to  be  independent  of? ' 

*  Really  I  don't  know,'  Gabrielle  said.  ^  I  dare  say  this  young 
lady  is  better  instructed.  What  is  Thibet  to  be  independent  of, 
Qaudia?' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  do  so  wish  I  knew  I '  Claudia  exclaimed 
with  all  her  usiial  eagerness  about  everything.  ^  I  am  sure  Mamma 
must  know  ;  she  knows  all  about  Thibet  and  every  far-oCF  place.  I 
do  so  wish  I  had  thought  of  asking  h«»r.  But  my  own  interests 
are  so  different  from  those  of  Thibet ;  I  am  so  absorbed  in  my  own 
pursiuts.' 

'  I  only  came  here,'  Gabrielle  explained,  '  to  hear  Mirs  Elvin 
?ing.     Perhaps  you  came  for  the  same  reason,  "Mr.  Fielding  ? ' 

*  Miss  Elvin  ?  The  girl  with  the  dark  skin  and  the  large 
mouth  ?  No,  I  think  her  singing  is  horrible ;  she  is  all  airs  and 
aCFectation.' 

*  Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'  Anyhow,  I  don't  care  for  the  screech-owl  style.' 

*  I  am  deeply  interested  in  her.  I  want  her  to  succeed  beyond 
all  things.' 

*  »So  do  I  now,'  Fielding  gravely  said. 

*  No,  you  do  not ;  you  can't ;  you  said  she  sang  in  the  screech- 
owl  style.' 

'  I  have  changed  my  opinion,'  he  observed  as  gravely  as  before. 

Gabrielle  did  not  like  this  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  would 
have  drawn  out  of  the  conversation  altogether  if  it  were  not  that  she 
had  a  motive  for  carrying  it  on. 

'  May  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  to  your  carriage^'  he 
asked,  ^  if  you  are  not  waiting  for  any  one?  * 
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Before  Gabrielle  could  answer  she  found  the  colour  rushing  to 
her  face  and  her  eyes  growing  dim.  Close  beside  her,  forced  by 
the  departing  crowd  into  actual  contact  with  her,  were  Major  and 
Mrs.  Leven.  Major  Leven  held  his  hand  out  to  her,  and  said  a 
friendly  word  or  two  before  the  crowd  bore  him  on.  Mrs.  Leven 
looked  fixedly  at  Gabrielle  and  then  at  Fielding,  and  passed  on 
without  a  word.  The  agitation  of  Gabrielle  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  her  companions. 

^Do  you  know  that  lady?'  she  said  to  Fielding,  witliout  wait- 
ing to  consider  what  sha  was  saying. 

*  No,  I  do  not  know  her ;  but  I  saw  her  to-day  before,  and  her 
face  interested  me.' 

Gabrielle  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

^  That  lady,'  she  said  in  a  low  tone  and  with  some  emphasis, 
^  is  Major  Leven's  wife ;  before  she  married  him  she  was  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe.' 

Undoubtedly  the  news  struck  Fielding  with  something  like 
surprise. 

'  That  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  then,  is  the  Mrs.  Vanthorpe — is  she 
long  married  ? ' 

*  Not  much  more  than  a  year.  You  had  heard  of  her  before 
this  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  had  heard  of  her.'  He  was  looking  in  the  direction 
the  liCvens  liad  taken ;  he  was  trying  to  see  Mrs.  Leven  through 
the  crowd.  Then  he  turned  round  to  Gabrielle  and  begged  her 
pardon  as  if  he  had  forgotten  to  answer  something  she  had  said. 
Gabrielle  was  inclined  to  murmur,  *  Oh,  my  prophetic  soul  1 ' 

He  renewed  his  oflFer  to  see  her  to  the  carriage,  and  they  went 
down  the  stairs.     On  the  way  he  said  suddenly  : — 

*  May  I  ask  what  is  the  relationship  between  that  lady  and 
you  ?    Pray  excuse  me  if  I  seem  at  all  rude ;  but  I  have  a  reason.' 

'  Her  son  was  my  husband  ;  he  is  dead.' 

*I  ought  not  to  have  asked  such  a  question,'  he  said  very  earnestly. 
There  was  a  silence  as  they  went  down  the  stairs.  In  the  minds 
of  both  was  one  common  desire,  impelled  by  very  different  motives. 
He  was  trying  to  get  some  opportunity  or  excuse  for  seeing  her 
again ;  she  was  trying  to  invent  some  decent  pretext  for  asking 
him  to  see  her  again.  She  could  not,  under  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
Miss  Lemuel,  ask  him  directly  what  he  knew  of  the  name  of  Van- 
thorpe, and  why  it  seemed  to  have  some  peculiar  associations  for 
him.     Suddenly  he  said : — 

^  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  speak  of  that  lady  again.  She  had 
another  son  ? ' 

*  She  had  another  son ;  I  hope  she  has  still.' 
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*  Does  she  hope  so  ? ' 

At  that  moment 'Robert  Charlton  suddenly  appeared  among 
the  crowd  at  the  door,  and,  seeing  Fielding  and  Gabrielle,  made  a 
bow  to  her  and  hastened  avray  looking  very  pale  and  out  of  humour. 
Gabrielle  also  saw  Walter  Taxal  escorting  Miss  Elvin  towards  her. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  any  explanation  with  Fielding  now. 

*Mr.  Fielding,'  she  said  in  a  hurried  whisper,  *it  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  said  too  much  or  too  little.  I  want  to  hear  some- 
thing more  from  you  about  this  other  son  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe — I 
mean,  of  Mrs.  Leven.'  She  was  already  answering  the  smile  and 
bow  of  Mr  Taxal,  who  was  hurrying  up  with  Miss  Elvin  leaning 
on  his  arm  and  looking  gloomy  and  out  of  sorts.  Fielding  made 
his  bow  and  was  gone. 

Lady  Honeybell's  house  was  in  Piccadilly.  Fielding  lounged 
along  the  street  in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  he  knew  that  in  that  direction  lay  Gabrielle's  house.  He 
was  tormenting  himself  as  he  walked  slowly  on  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  made  an  idiot  of  himself ;  that  he  had  got  into  a 
diflBoulty  from  which  there  was  no  easy  way  of  getting  out ;  that 
he  had,  indeed,  to  use  Gabrielle's  words,  said  too  much  or  too 
little.  An  hour  before  he  would  have  done  almost  anything  for  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  her  again  ;  and  now  he  began  to  dread  the 
idea  of  having  to  speak  to  her  again.  *  Were  there  ever  such 
eyes?'  he  thought.  *Was  there  ever  such  a  sweet,  unaflFected, 
noble  creature?  was  there  ever  such  a  soul?'  The  impartial 
reader  may  perhaps  wonder  which  of  Gabrielle's  few  and  not  very 
striking  observations  filled  this  intelligent  young  man  with  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  *  such  a  soul ; '  but  conviction  comes  as  quickly 
as  gospel  light  when  it  beams  from  soft  bright  eyes ;  seeing  is  in- 
deed believing  then.  Aladdin  had  only  seen  the  lovely  princess  once 
when  he  became  convinced  of  her  all-goodness  as  well  as  her  all-love- 
liness ;  he  had  not  even  spoken  to  her.  Fielding  looked  back  upon 
many  episodes  of  his  own  life  which  in  their  way  he  had  thought 
bold  and  delightful  adventures ;  and  he  hated  the  memory  of  them. 
The  very  impulse  which  had  brought  him  to  Lady  Honeybell's  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  Gabrielle  seemed  now  something  to  be  ashamed 
of  as  selfish,  intrusive,  and  mean. 

^  You  saw  Gabrielle,  Constance  ? '  Major  Leven  said  to  his 
wife,  as  they  were  settled  in  their  carriage  and  going  home. 

*  Yes,  I  saw  her.' 

^  I  wish  you  had  spoken  to  her,  dear ;  it  will  do  nothing  but 
harm,  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  think,  Constance,  you  might  have 
spoken  to  her  and  let  all  this  foolish  quarrel  come  to  an  end« 
You  don't  know  what  harm  you  may  be  doing.^ 
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'  Excuse  me,  George ;  I  don't  see  what  possible  barm  I  can  be 
doing*  I  think  she  appeared  to  be  very  happy ;  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends.' 

^  Yes,  exactly,  that's  just  it ;  I  don't  quite  like  some  of  the 
friends.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  should  like  any  of  her  friends.  I  am  sure  I 
know  the  face  of  the  girl  she  was  with  :  some  woman's  rights  orator, 
I  think.' 

'  That  girl  ?  No,  that  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lemuel  the 
traveller ;  wife  of  Tom  Lemuel,  who  used  to  be  Chief  Justice  at 
the  Cape.  Mrs.  Lemuel  is  a  very  good  woman,  though  she  has  her 
odd  ways  ;  her  heart  is  in  every  good  cause.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  Gabrielle  with  such  a  woman's  daughter ;  it  might  keep  her  in 
serious  views  of  a  woman's  business  in  life.  Did  you  see  the  man 
she  was  talking  with  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  saw  a  tall  young  man  with  dark  eyes.' 

*  Well,  do  you  remember  old  Sir  Jacob  Fielding  ? ' 

*  Sir  Jacob  Fielding  ?  I  think  I  remember  the  name  ;  was  he 
something  in  the  city  ?     I  never  liked  city  people.' 

*  Something  in  the  city  ?  Well,  he  was  in  a  manner ;  but  he 
wouldn't  have  liked  much  to  hear  it  put  in  that  way,  Constance. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  great  banking-house — Fielding,  Lane 
and  Company — and  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  public- 
spirited  men  I  ever  knew  ;  he  was  always  giving ;  he  would  take 
the  chair  at  anything.' 

*  This  person  you  speak  of,  who  was  talking  with  her — is  he 
anything  to  that  Fielding  ? ' 

'  By  Jove,  Constance,  he  is  his  son,  if  I  am  not  more  mistaken 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  he  was  a  boy, 
or  little  more ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  he ;  and  he  is  very  like  what 
old  Jacob  Fielding  himself  must  have  been  about  that  time  of 
life.' 

*Is  this  Sir  Jacob  Fielding  alive  still?'  Mrs.  Leven  asked 
with  only  a  languid  interest. 

'  No,  he  died  four  or  five  years  ago.  His  eldest  son,  Wilberforoe, 
succeeded  to  the  title;  old  Jacob  was  the  first  baronet,  you 
know.  There  were  two  sons ;  the  younger  fellow  was  called  Clark- 
son.' 

'  Clarkson  ? ' 

*  After  the  philanthropist — abolitionist — ^you  know,  and  that 
was  the  first  cause  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his  father.  When 
the  yoimg  fellow  began  to  grow  up,  he  said  his  father  oughtn't  to 
have  called  him  such  a  name  as  Clarkson.  Then  the  thing  went 
on  from  bad  to  worse ;  the  yoimg  fellow  wouldn't  do  anything  to 
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please  his  iktber^  and  used  to  say  that  his  &tber's  friends  were  all 
old  humbugs  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  and  he  wouldn't  go  to 
church,  and  he  wouldn't  go  into  good  society,  and  he  took  to  read- 
ing Darwin,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  at  last  they  hit  it  off  so 
badly  that  he  went  out  of  the  country  altogether.  They  say  he 
was  in  a  cavalry  regiment  for  a  while — as  a  common  trooper,  you 
know  ;  and  I  believe  he  was  in  India  and  America  and  all  sorts 
of  places.  What  he  is  doing  here  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  deucedly 
sorry  to  see  Gabrielle  in  such  company.' 

*  I  dare  say  she  will  like  him  all  the  better  because  he  did  not 
care  for  the  wishes  of  his  father,  but  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  such 
persons  should  be  in  my  Albert's  house.  I  ought  to  have  expected 
it.     Perhaps  she  will  marry  him.' 

*  Oh,  come,  we  must  not  run  away  with  the  story.  Gabrielle 
may  have  only  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him ;  I  dare  say 
she  is  sought  out  by  lots  of  people  ;  he  may  have  been  introduced  to 
her  by  some  one ;  she  may  have  been  asked  to  do  something  for  him.' 

*  Is  he  poor  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  so.  I  know  I  heard  that  he  never  would  touch  a 
penny  of  the  allowance  his  father  was  willing  to  continue  to  make 
him  after  they  quarrelled.  He  was  a  wrong-headed  fellow,  but  I 
fancy  he  was  a  spirited  fellow.' 

'He  is  just  the  man  to  please  that  mad  girl,'  Mrs.  Leven  said. 
'  She  is  sure  to  look  on  him  as  a  hero  making  war  against  society 
and  conventionality,  and  I  don't  know  wihat  else.' 

*  I'll  give  her  a  hint,  anyliow,'  Major  Leven  said. 

*  It  will  be  thrown  away.' 
Leven  shook  his  head. 

*  You  are  altogether  wrong  about  that  girl,  Constance,  and  you 
won't  allow  yourself  to  come  right.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  her 
like  an  old  friend  and — and  a  mother,  in  fact ;  which  you  very 
nearly  are,  whether  you  like  it  or  no,  and  talk  to  her  and  advise 
her.     She  would  take  any  advice  from  you.' 

*  Do  you  really  want  to  help  her,  George,  and  to  prevent  her 
from  having  this  person  for  an  acquaintance?' 

'  Of  course  I  do,  Constance.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to 
do.     I  wish  you  would  show  me  how  to  do  it.' 

'  I  can  show  yon.  Go  to  her  and  tell  her  that  this  young  man 
was  a  model  son  and  a  pattern  brother  ;  that  he  is  my  idea  of  a 
most  desirable  acquaintance  and  friend ;  that  I  and  all  respectable 
friends  of  hers  would  particularly  wish  her  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  you'll  soon  see  an  end  to  that  whim  ;  he  will  not  be 
very  long  a  visitor  at  Albert's  house.' 

Major  Leven  did  not  see  much  use  in  conivnu\Xig\)[i^^c\v.^'^V!r^ 
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juBt  then.  He  knew  that  his  wife's  mind  was  Btill  set  agaii 
Gabriel  le.  Major  Leven  men  tally  doubted  whether  any 
could  by  possibility  get  himself  into  such  a  perverted  way  of  judgi- 
ing,  independent  and  in  defiance  of  all  facts  and  evidence,  as  this 
etlncated,  intelligent,  and  really  generous  woman  had  brought  her- 
self into  with  regard  to  Gabrielle.  She  had  evidently  created  f<Mr 
herself  a  Gabrielle  who  bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
living  Gabrielle,  and  who  had  not  one  quality  in  common  with  the 
girl  she  had  known  and  loved  for  so  many  years.  But  in  truth 
Gabrielle  was  only  to  Mrs.  Leven  what  a  colonial  minister  or  a 
foreign  minister  often  was  to  Major  Leven  himself.  Besides,  Mrs, 
Leven  was  under  the  necessity  of  justitying  to  herself  her  own 
anger  and  implacability  ;  and  how  could  this  be  done  otherwise 
than  by  persistently  finding  bins  and  causes  of  otlence  in  Gabrielle? 
Every  day  longer  that  she  kept  her  heart  closed  against  the  girl 
she  had  been  so  fond  of  only  made  greater  necessity  for  persuading 
herself  that  she  was  not  wrong  in  such  a  course,  and  that  her  love 
had  not  burned  to  hate  for  nothing.  It  was  not  against  Gabnelle 
alone  that  Mrs.  Leven  was  lighting :  it  was  against  her  own 
science  and  her  own  self-reproach. 

Major  Leven  puzzled  himself  all  the  evening  to  think  how  he 
should  most  delicately  approach  Gabrielle  with  some  warniDg 
against  the  acquaintance  she  seemed  to  be  now  making.  He 
thought  he  would  go  and  see  her,  and  then  he  was  afraid  he  might 
not  have  the  courage  to  press  his  point.  He  thought  of  writing 
her  a  letter ;  but  then,  did  it  seem  quite  fair  to  say  anything 
against  a  man  of  whom  he  personally  knew  so  little  ?  Then,  again, 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  man  was  not  old  Sir  Jacob  Fielding's 
son  at  all  ?  But  no,  no  ;  on  that  point  he  told  himself  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  He  never  was  mistaken  in  a  man.  Why,  there  was 
the  fellow  he  identified  at  Lahore  whom  he  had  only  seen  once  a 
dozen  years  before ;  there  was  the  fellow  he  knew  at  a  glance  when, 
he  saw  him  going  into  the  ball-room  at  Sydney  on  the  occasion  tji 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  visit,  and  whom  he  only  once  got 
glimpse  of  '\a  the  dock  at  the  Maidstone  assizes  ever  go  long 
before.  No,  that  man  was  old  Jacob  Fielding's  son.  Somehow  or 
otheT,  come  what  would,  ho  must  take  care  that  Gabrielle  knew  at 
least  what  sort  of  person  it  was  whom  she  was  admitting  to  her 
circle  of  friends.     Major  Leven's  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 

It  would  have  been  heavier  still  had  he  known  that  on    re-; 

turning  home  that  evening  Gabrielle,  obeying  one  of  her  sudden 

impulsee,  wrote  a  short  note  to  Fielding  saying  that  ^he  would^ 

take  it  us  a  favour  if  be  would  call  upon  ber  next  day. 

(To  ht  rt.ar..,MA) 
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W^^  bo  toe  ((Eat  out  SDhtner? 

Early  last  year  a  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  to  the 
effect  that  a  large  female  anaconda  snake,  in  the  reptile  house  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  after  a  fast  of  a  twelvemonth,  had  at  length  . 
been  induced  to  kill  and  swallow  a  duck.  This  very  touchy  and 
vindictive  lady,  it  appears,  had  taken  such  grave  offence  at  her 
capture  in  her  South  American  home,  and  at  her  subsequent  com- 
pulsory voyage  to  Great  Britain,  that  she  sulked  persistently  for  a 
whole  year,  and  invariably  refused  the  keeper's  most  tempting 
offers  of  live  rabbits  or  plump  young  pigeons.  -  Month  after  month 
she  lay  passive  in  her  cage,  with  her  heart  beating,  her  lungs 
acting,  and  all  her  vital  functions  proceeding  with  the  usual  slow 
regularity  of  snake  life  ;  but  not  a  mouthful  of  food  did  she  attempt 
to  take,  and  not  a  single  fresh  energy  did  she  recruit  from  without 
to  •  keep  up  the  working,  of  her  animal  mechanism.  As  I  read 
this  curious  case  of  a  genuine  *  fasting  girl'  in  my 'Times'  one 
morning,  the  thought  struck  me  forcibly — Why,  after  all,  should 
we  expect  her  to  feed  ?  Why  should  she  not  go  on  for  ever  with- 
out tasting  tL  morsel  ?  In  short,  why  should  we  eat  our  dinner  ? 
And  I  set  Jayself  to  work  at  once  to  find  out  what  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  unscientific  public  upon  this  important  though  novel 
question. 

Singularly  enough,  I  found  that,  most  people  were  content  to  ^ 
eat  their  dinner  in  a  very  unreasoning  and  empirical  way.  They 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  dine  daily  from  their  childhood 
upward,  they  felt  hungry  at  the  habitual  dinner-hour,  and  they 
sat  down  to  their  five  courses  with  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
the  necessity  for  feeding  to  prevent  starvation.  But  when  I 
inquired  why  people  who  did  not  eat  should  starve,  why  they 
should  not  imitate  the  thrifty  anaconda,  and  take  one  meal  in  a 
twelvemonth  instead  of  three  in  a  day,  they  appeared  to  regard 
my  question  as  rather  silly,  and  as  certainly  superfluous.  Yet  I* 
must  confess  the  query  seems  to  me  both  pertinent  and  sensible ; 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  some  answer  here  in  such 
language  as  can  be  understanded  of  the  people,  without  diving 
into  those  profound  mysteries  of  formulae  and  equations  with  which 
physicists  love  to  becloud  the  subjects  of  their  investigation. 

A  still  more  startling  case  than  that  of  the  anaconda  will  hel^  t^ 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  difficult  problem  w\i\c\iN7e\)Ai^^\x:>%jc\^^. 
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An  Egyptian  desert-snail  was  received  at  the  British  Museum  on 
March  25,  1846.  The  animal  was  not  known  to  be  alive,  as  it 
had  withdrawn  into  its  shell,  and  the  specimen  was  accordingly 
gummed,  mouth  downwards,  on  to  a  tablet,  duly  labelled  and  dated, 
and  left  to  its  fate.  Instead  of  starving,  this  contented  gasteropod 
simply  went  to  sleep  in  a  quiet  way,  and  never  woke  up  again  for 
four  years.  The  tablet  was  then  placed  in  tepid  water,  and  the 
shell  loosened,  when  the  dormant  snail  suddenly  resuscitated  him- 
self, began  walking  about  the  basin,  and  finally  sat  for  his  portrait, 
which  may  be  seen  of  life-size  in  Mr.  Woodward's  *  Manual  of  the 
MoUusca.'  Now,  during  those  four  years  the  snail  had  never  eaten 
a  mouthful  of  any  food,  yet  he  was  quite  as  well  and  flourishing  at 
the  end  of  the  period  as  he  had  been  at  its  beginning. 

Hence  we  are  led  to  the  inquiry — What  is  the  actual  function 
which  food  subserves  in  the  human  body  ?  Why  is  it  true  that  we 
must  eat  or  we  must  die,  while  the  snake  and  the  snail  can  fast  for 
months  or  years  together  with  impunity  ?  How  do  we  differ  from 
these  lower  animals  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  when  all  the 
operations  of  our  bodies  so  closely  resemble  theirs  in  general 
principle  ? 

Everybody  has  heard  it  said  that  food  is  to  men  and  animals 
what  fuel  is  to  a  steam-engine.  Everybody  accepts  this  statement 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  but  until  the  last  few  years  nobody  has 
been  able  really  to  explain  what  was  the  common  feature  of  the 
two  cases.  For  example,  most  people  if  asked  would  toswer  that 
the  use  of  food  is  to  warm  the  body,  but  this  is  really  quite  beside 
the  question ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  use  of  fuel  is  not  to 
warm  the  steam-engine,  but  to  keep  up  its  motion  ;.and,  in  the 
second  place,  many  animals  are  scarcely  perceptibly  warmer  than 
the  medium  in  which  they  live.  Agai;3,  most  people  show  in 
e very-day  conversation  that  they  consider  the  main  object  of  food 
to  be  the  replacement  of  the  inateriids  of  the  body ;  whereas  we 
shall  see  hereafter  that  its  real  object  is  the  replacement  of  the 
energies  which  have  been  dissipated  in  working.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  more  reason  why  the  materials  of  an  animal  body  should  waste 
away  of  themselves,  apart  from  work  done,  than  there  is  for  a 
similar  wasting  away  in  the  case  of  a  mineral  body  such  as  a  stone. 
When  an  animal  does  practically  no  work,  as  in  the  instance  of  our 
desert-snail,  his  body  actually  does  not  waste,  but  remains  through- 
out just  as  big  as  ever.  So  we  must  look  a  good  deal  more  closely 
into  the  problem  if  we  want  to  understand  it,  and  not  rest  content 
with  vague  generalities  about  food  and  fuel.  Such  half-knowledge 
is  really  worse  than  no  knowledge  at  all,  because  it  deludes  us 
into  a  specious  self-deception,  and  makes  us  imagine  that  we  com- 
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prehend  what  in  fact  we  have  not  taken  the  least  trouble  to  examine 
for  ourselves. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  clearly  realising  what  is  the  use  of  fuel 
to  the  steam-engine*  Obviously,  you  say,  to  set  up  motion.  But 
where  does  the  motion  come  from  ?  *  From  the  coal,'  answers  the 
practical  man,  unhesitatingly.  'Well,  not  exactly,'  says  the 
physicist,  ^  but  from  the  coal  and  the  air  together.'  All  energy 
or  moving  power,  as  we  now  know,  is  derived  from  the  union  of 
two  bodies  which  have  affinities  or  attractions  for  one  another. 
Thus,  if  I  wind  up  a  clock,  moved  by  a  weight,  I  separate  the  mass 
of  lead  in  the  weight  from  the  earth  for  which  it  has  the  kind  of 
affinity  or  attraction  known  as  gravitation.  This  attraction  then 
draws  together  the  weight  and  the  earth ;  and  in  doing  lo,  the 
energy  I  put  into  it  is  given  out  as  motion  of  the  clock.  Similarly 
with  coal  and  air:  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  coal  have 
affinities  or  attractions  towards  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  when  I 
bring  them  together  at  a  high  temperature  (of  which  more  here- 
after) they  rush  into  one  another's  embrace  to  form  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  while  their  energy  is  given  oflF  as  heat  or  motion  of  the 
surrounding  bodies.  We  might  have  whole  minefuls  of  coal  at  our 
disposal ;  but  if  we  had  no  oxygen  to  unite  with  it,  the  coal  would 
be  of  no  more  use  than  so  much  earth  or  stone.  In  ordinary  life, 
however,  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  universal  and  abundant,  while 
the  supply  of  coal  is  limited ;  and  so,  as  we  have  to  lay  in  coals, 
while  we  find  the  oxygen  laid  in  for  us,  we  always  quite  disregard 
the  latter  factor  in  our  fires,  and  speak  as  though  the  fuel  were  the 
only  important  element  concerned.  Yet  one  can  easily  imagine 
a  state  of  things  in  which  oxygen  might  be  deficient ;  and  in  a 
world  so  constituted  it  would  have  to  be  regularly  laid  on  in 
pipes,  like  gas  or  water,  if  the  people  wished  to  have  any  fires. 

All  energy,  then,  is  derived  from  the  separation  of  two  or  more 
bodies  having  affinities  for  one  another.  So  long  as  the  bodies 
remain  separate,  the  energy  is  said,  in  tlie  technical  slang  of  physics, 
to  be  'potential ;  as  soon  as  the  bodies  unite,  and  the  energ}'  is 
manifested  as  motion,  it  is  said  to  be  kinetic.  But  these  words 
are  rather  mystifying  to  ordinary  readers,  and  frighten  us  l)y  their 
bigness  and  their  abstract  sound ;  so  I  tliall  take  the  liberty  of 
altering  them  for  our  present  purpose  to  dormant  and  active  respect- 
ively, which  are  terms  quite  as  well  adapted  to  express  the  meaning 
intended,  and  not  half  so  likely  to  land  us  in  an  intellectual  cul- 
de-aacy  or  to  envelop  us  in  a  logical  fog.  When  we  take  a  piece 
of  coal  and  a  lot  of  free  oxygen,  we  possess  energy  in  the  dormant 
state.  But  though  the  oxygen  has  strong  attractions  for  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  they  cannot  unite^  because  theii  atom%  do  xvic^Vi  f^orcti^ 
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into  close  coDtact  with  one  another,  and  because  the  two  last 
named  substances  are  bound  up  in  the  Siilid  fonn  of  the  coal.  Wd 
might  compare  their  condition  to  that  of  a  weiyht  suspended  by  a 
string,  which  liats  strong  attractiions  towards  t.he  earth,  but  ranBot; 
unite  with  it  till  we  cut  the  string.  Just  analogous  is  our  action 
when  we  apply  a  match  to  the  coal.  The  heat  first  disintegrates 
or  disunites  little  atoms  of  the  hydro-carbons  which  make  it  up^' 
and  sets  them  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration  among  themselves. 
This  vibration  brings  them  into  contact  with  the  atoms  of  oxygen, 
which  at  once  imite  with  them,  causing  a  fresh  development  of 
heat,  aud  a  liberation  of  all  the  dormant  energy,  which  immediately 
assumes  the  active  form.  The  carbonic  acid  aud  water  (or  st-eam) 
thilH  pi;pduced  ily  up  the  chimney,  carrying  with  them  the  little 
bits  of  unhurnt  coal  which  we  call  smoke ;  and  a  current  of  fresh 
oxygen  rushes  in  to  unite  with  the  fresh  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  which  have  been  disengaged  by  the  energy  liberated  from 
their  fellows.  So  the  process  continues,  till  all  the  coal  has  been 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water — of  course  by  the  aid  of  a 
correspoading  quantity  of  oxygen— and  all  the  energy  has  been 
turned  loose  as  heat  upon  the  room  in  which  we  sit  and  upon  the 
air  outside. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  tire,  when'  warmth  is  the  single 
object  we  have  in  view,  we  only  think  of  the  heat,  and  disregard 
tlie  other  aspects  of  the  process.  But  it  is  clear  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  motion  luis  also  >)een  set  up  by  tlie  energy  of  the  free 
coal  and  oxygen,  as  exemplified  by  the  draught  up  the  chimney, 
and  the  numerous  currents  of  air  produced  by  its  action  within  and 
without  the  room.  Now,  in  a  steam-engine  we  deliberately  make 
use  of  this  motion  for  our  own  purposes  by  a  specially-devised 
mechanisTn.  We  allow  the  tire  to  beat  and  expand  the  water  in 
the  boiler,  thus  transferring  to  its  molecules  the  separation  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  atoms  of  the  coal  and  the  oxygen. 
Tlien  we  make  the  expanded  water  or  steam  push  up  the  piston, 
and  we  connect  the  piston  in  turn  with  a  crank  which  set«  in 
motion  the  wheels,  and  bo  passes  on  the  active  energy  to  the  mill, 
train,  or  ship  which  we  desire  to  move,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus 
the  dormant  energy  of  the  coals  and  oxygen  is  lil>erated  in  the 
active  state  by  their  union,  and  is  finally  employed  to  effect  move- 
ment, in  external  bodies  by  the  intermediation  of  the  boiler.  Even 
then,  the  energy  does  not  disappear :  for  energy,  like  matter,  is 
indestructible ;  but  it  merely  passes  by  friction  as  heat  to  that 
wonderful  surrounding  medium  which  we  call  »t.hei,  and  is 
dissipated  into  the  vast  void  of  space,  no  longer  recoverable  by  us, 
though  quite  as  really  existent  as  ever. 
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In  what  way,  however,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  reason  for 
eatii^  our  dinners  ?  Simply  this.  Men  and  other  animals  may 
be  r^jarded  from  the  purely  physical  point  of  view  as  a  kind  of 
oonscioiis  locomotive  steam-engine,  with  whom  food  stands  in  the 
pla<;e  of  iuel,  while  the  possible  kinds  of  movetnent  are  infinitely 
more  varied  and  specialised.  I  do  not  mean  to  advance  any  of  those 
*  automatic '  theories  which  have  been  so  current  of  late  years* 
Whether  they  are  true  or  false,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
present  subject.  I  only  want  to  put  in  a  plain  light  an  accepts 
scientific  truth.  Men  difier  enormously  from  steam-engines  in 
their  possession  of  consciousness,  wills,  desires,  pleasiures,  painsy  and 
moral  feelings  ;  but  they  agree  with  them  in  the  purely  p^sical 
mechanism  of  their  motor  organs.  A  man,  like  a  steam-engine, 
cannot  move  without  his  appropriate  fuel ;  and  if  the  fuel  is  not 
supplied,  the  fire  goes  out,  aud  the  man  dies.  The  exact  manner 
in  which  the  materials  are  utilised  for  keeping  up  this  vital  flame 
is  the  question  to  which  we  must  now  address  ourselves. 

Food-stufls  and  coal  agree  essentially  in  the  chief  characteristics 
of  their  chemical  constitution.     Both  consist  mainly  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  and  both  possess  energy  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their 
affinities  for  oxygen  are  not  satisfied.     Water  contains  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid  contains  carbon ;  but  we  can  get  no  motion  out 
of  these,  because  in  them  the  oxygen  has  already  united  with  the 
atoms  for  which  it  had  affinity,  and  the  separation  necessary  for 
dormant  energy  has  ceased  to  exist.     But  in  bread,  meat,  potatoes, 
or  coal,  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  remain  in  their  free  state,  ready 
to  unite  with  oxygen  whenever  the  chance  is  presented  to  them. 
All  alike  obtained  their  energy  in  the  same  way.     The  rays  of 
btmligbt  falling  upon  the  leaves  of  their  original  trees  or  plants 
separated  the  oxygen  irom  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  air, 
and  built  up  the  free  hydro-carbons  in  their  tissues.     The  energy 
which  they  thus  drank  in  has  remained  dormant  within  them  ever 
since  :  in  the  case  of  the  bread  for  a  few  short  months,  in  that  of 
the  coal  for  countless  millions  of  geological  cycles.     But,  however 
long  it  may  have  rested  in  that  latent  form,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  the  atoms  will  reunite  with  oxygen,  and  the  energy 
will  once  more  assume  the  active  shape.     There  is  really  only  one 
serious  difference  between  coal  and  food,  and  that  is  that  most 
foods  contain   another  element,  nitrogen,  as  well  as  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  and  this  nitrogen  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  animal 
if  it  is  to  continue  living.     But  there  are  good  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  nitrogen  is  not  itself  a  fuel,  being  rather  analogous  in 
its  nature  to  a  match,  and  having  for  its  business  to  ^Vi  \i^\}Ki^i\x%\> 
[ionings  of  a  fire,  not  to  keep  the  fire  going  wYieii  \\i  \xdJ&  ^xio^ 
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been  lighted.  So  that  this  apparent  difference  of  kind  i8  really 
Been  to  be  unimportant  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  ques- 
tion.     ' 

The  various  matters  which  an  animal  eats  consist  of  pure  food- 
stuffs and  of  useless  concomitant  bodies :  just  as  coal  consists  of 
pure  fuel  and  of  the  useless  mineral  matter  known  as  ash.  When 
an  animal  eats  his  dinner,  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
takes  place,  and  has  the  ultimate  result  of  separating  the  pure 
food-stuffs  from  the  useless  concomitants.  The  latter  bodies  are 
rejected  at  once ;  but  the  food-stuffs  are  taken  up  by  his  veins,  in- 
corporated with  the  blood  (which  consists  of  food  in  different 
degrees  of  combustion),  and  used  for  building  up  the  various  por- 
tions rff  his  body.  Supposing  the  animal  were  a  mere  growing 
object  like  a  crystal,  with  no  work  to  perform  and  no  consequent 
waste  of  material,  the  process  would  stop  here,  and  the  creature 
would  wax  bigger  and  bigger  from  day  to  day,  without  any  alter- 
ation in  place  or  redistribution  of  assimilated  matter.  But  the 
animal  is  essentially  a  locomotive  machine,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  taken  in  his  food  is  simply  that  he  may  use  it  up  in 
producing  motion.  For  a  while  he  stores  it  away  in  his  muscles, 
or  lays  it  by  for  future  use  as  fat ;  but  its  ultimate  destination  in 
every  instance  is  just  as  truly  to  be  consumed  for  fuel  as  is  the 
case  with  the  coal  in  the  steam-engine. 

The  food,  however,  only  gives  us  one  half  of  the  necessary 
materials  for  the  liberation  of  dormant  energy.  Oxygen  is  needed 
fo  give  us  the  other  half.  This  oxygen  we  take  in  whenever  we 
breathe.  Animals  like  fishes  or  sea-snails  obtain  the  necessary 
supply  from  the  water  by  means  of  gills ;  for  large  quantities  of 
oxygen  are  held  in  solution  by  water,  and  the  needs  of  such  oom- 
l)aratively  sluggish  creatures  are  not  very  great.  With  them,  a 
little  energy  goes  a  long  way.  Air-breathing  animals  like  our- 
selves, on  the  other  hand,  need  relatively  large  quantities  of  the 
energy-yielding  gas  in  order  to  keep  up  the  constant  movements 
and  high  temperature  of  their  bodies.  Such  creatures  accordingly 
take  in  the  oxygen  by  great  inhalations,  and  absorb  it  in  their 
lungs,  where  it  passes  through  the  thin  membrane  of  the  capil- 
laries, or  very  tiny  blood-vessels,  and  so  mixes  freely  with  the 
blood  itself.  Thus  we  have  food,  supplied  to  the  blood  by  the 
stomach,  the  exact  analogue  of  the  coal  in  the  engine ;  and  oxygen, 
supplied  to  the  blood  by  the  lungs,  the  exact  analogue  of  the 
draught  in  the  engine.  Whenever  these  two  substances — the 
hydro-carbonaceous  foods  and  the  free  oxygen — reunite,  they  will 
necessarily  give  out  heat  and  set  up  active  movements. 

The  exact  place  and  mode  of  their  recombination  we  cannot 
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yet  be  said  to  fully  understand.  But  even  if  we  did,  the  details 
would  be  sufficiently  dry  and  uninteresting  to  general  readers ; 
and  we  know  quite  enough  to  put  the  subject  in  a  simple  and  com- 
prdiensible  form  before  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  broad 
fAcXs  without  small  criticism. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  energies  of  the  body  are  used  up 
in  two  principal  ways — automatically  and  voluntarily.     The  auto- 
matic activities  are  produced  by  the  steady  and  constant  oxidation 
of  some  portion  of  the  food-stuffs  in  the  blood  and  tissues.     As  this 
oxidation  takes  place,  it  sets  up  certain  regular  movements,  which 
compose  what  is  (very  incorrectly)  known  as  the  vegetative  life  in 
animals.     There  are   an   immense  number  of  these  movements 
always  going  on  within  our  bodies,  quite  apart  from  our  knowledge 
or  will.     Such  are  the  beating  of  the  heart,  with  the  consequent 
propulsions  of  bloody  through   the  system;  the  expirations  and 
inspirations  of  the  lungs,  which  supply  us  with  the  oxygen  for 
carrying  on  these  processes ;  the  act  of  digestion  and  assimilation ; 
and  many  other  minor  functions  of  like  sort.     But  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  steam-engine,  so  in  the  human  or  animal  body,  the 
union  of  the  oxygen  with  the  hydro-carbons,  besides  producing 
jtnotion,   liberates  heat.     This  heat   keeps  the   bodies   of  birds, 
quadrupeds,  and  human  beings,  which  are  all  very  active  in  their 
automatic  movements,  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the 
surrounding  medium;    while   reptiles,   fishes,   and   other   *  cold- 
blooded' creatures,  having  much  less  energetic  motions  of  the* 
heart  and  lungs — which  of  course  betokens  much  less  oxidation  of 
food-stuffs — have  bodies  comparatively  little  different  in  warmth 
from  the  air  or  water  about  them.     We  thus  see  in  part  why  it 
was  that  the  anaconda  and  the  desert-snail  could  go  so  long  with- 
out food ;  though  we  cannot  quite  understand  that  question  till 
we  have  examined  the  voluntary  movements  as  well.     It  should  be 
added  that,  though  the  latter  class  of  actions  also  produce  heat — 
as  we  all  know  when  we  walk  about  on  a  cold  day  to  warm  our- 
selves— ^yet  the  temperature  induced  by  the  automatic  activities 
of  the  body  alone  is  generally  sufficient  under  normal  circumstances 
to  keep  us  comfortably  warm.     Thus,  while  we  are  asleep,  only 
the  actions  of  breathing  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  continue ; 
but  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  food-stuffs  to  produce  these 
movements  suffices  as  a  rule  to  make  bed  quite  hot  enough  for  all 
healthy  persons ;  and  if  we  ever  wake  up  cold  after  a  good  night's 
rest,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  automatic  activities  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

The  voluntary  activities  of  the  body  are  brought  about  in  a 
slightly  different  manner.     Directly   or   ind\recl\y,  l\xei^  A<e^\A 
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upon  the  union  of  oxygen  and  food-stulfs  within  the  tissues  of  our 
locomotive  muscles,  the  energy  so  liberated  being  made  iise  of  to 
bend  or  extend  our. bones  or  iimbs  in  the  particukr  way  we  desire. 
The  muBcles  always  contain  (in  a  liealthy  and  well-fed  person) 
large  quantities  of  such  etored-up  food-stuffa:  and  the  blood 
BUppliea  them  from  moment  to  moment  with  osygen  which  may 
unite  with  the  food-stuft'a  whenever  uccasion  demands.  But  the 
union  does  not  here  take  place  re^darly  and  constantly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  automatic  organs:  it  requires  to  be  set  up  by  an 
impetus  specially  communicated  from  the  brain.  That  seat  of  the 
will  is  connected  with  the  various  voluntaiy  muscles  by  the  living 
telegraphic  wires  which  we  call  nerves ;  and  when  the  will  deter- 
mines that  a  certain  miiHcle  shall  be  moved,  the  nerves  communi- 
cate tlie  disturlianue  to  the  proper  quartei-,  the  necessary  oxidation 
takes  place,  and  the  muscle  contracts  asdesired.  We  do  not  quite 
know  liow  the  nerves  and  muscles  perform  (heso  functions;  but  it 
ia  pretty  certain  that  the  nitrogen  of  our  foods  plays  an  active  part 
in  the  process,  and  that,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  it  acts  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  match.  We  may  suppose,  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  familiar  form,  that  the  will  sends  down  a  sort  of 
electric  spark '  to  the  muscle ;  and  that  this  spark,  lighting  up  the 
explosive  nitrogen,  causes  an  immediate  union  of  the  oxygen  with 
the  constituents  of  muscle,  and  so  produces  the  visible  movement. 
Of  course,  voluntary  actions,  like  automatic  ones,  liberate  heat ; 
but  this  beat  is  generally  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  is  required 
for  comfort,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Iiower  animals,  however* 
which  have  no  fires  and  no  artificial  clothing,  require  it  more  than 
we  do  to  keep  us  warm ;  and  even  we  ouiiielves  in  wintry  weather 
always  feet  chilly  in  the  morning  until  we  have  had  a  good  brisk 
walk  to  set  up  oxidation,  and  consequently  liberate  enough  heat  to 
make  us  comfortable.    . 

Tims  all  mo'ion,  in  the  animal  as  in  the  steam-engine,  depends 
iipon  the  union  of  oxygen  with  food  or  body-fuel.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  animal  liody  oxygen  can  imite  directly  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen  without  the  necessity  of  a  high  temperature,  which  we. 
saw  was  indispensable  in  the  case  of  the  coal,  in  order  to  bring  the 
two  sets  of  atom^  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions. 
But  the  difference  is  probaldy  due  to  the  different  condition  of  thei 
hydro-carbonaceous  substances  within  the  animal  body;  or  else,  as, 
others  conjecture,  to  the  assumption  by  the  oxygen  of  that  peculiar, 
state  in  which  it  is  known  as  ozone.  At  any  rate,  the  two  pro- 
cesses do  not  disagree  in  any  essential  particular,  being  both  cases 
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i  which  free  auhstanees,  poseeseing  dorraant  energy  by  virtue  of 
separation  and  their  aiBnity  for  one  anotlier,  unite  together, 
1  so  doing  litierate  their  energy  as  heat  und  visible  motion. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  ttistim^tion  of  detail  between 
e  mechanism  of  a  steam-engine  and  the  mechanism  of  an  animal 
-  l)ody,  which  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  mistaken  notions  as  to  the 
use  of  food  which  we  noticed  above.  In  the  engine,  we  put  all  the 
coal  into  the  furnace,  and  bum  it  there  at  once;  while  the  piston, 
cylinder,  crankf,  and  wheels  are  not  composed  of  combustible 
malei'iiil,  but  of  solid  iron.  In  the  aniraal  body,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  muscle  is  at  once  furnace,  boiler,  and  piston ;  it 
consists  of  combustible  materials,  which  unite  with  oxygen  in  the 
tissues  themselveB,  and  !*et  up  motion  within  the  muscle  of  which 
they  form  a  [iortion.  The  case  is  just  the  same  as  though  the 
joint."  of  an  engine,  instead  of  lieing  quite  rigid,  were  composed  of 
hollow  india-nibber  and  whalelione,  with  iron  attachments^ ;  were 
then  filled  with  coal,  oxygen,  and  water,  and  possessed  the  power 
of  burning  up  these  materials  internally  and  setting  up  motions  in 
the  inditi-ruhber  tubings.  Hence  the  materials  in  the  muscles 
are  always  undergoing  change.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
have  united  with  the  oxygen  are  perpetually  forming  carbonic  acid 
and  water;  '  and,  as  these  have  lost  or  given  up  all  their  energy, 
they  are  naturally  of  no  more  use  to  the  body  than  the  similar 
carbonic  acid  and  steam  which  fly  up  the  draught  are  of  use  to  the 
engine.  Accordingly,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  stream  of  blood 
as  it  passes,  separated  from  the  useful  components  of  that  com- 
{lound  liquid  by  an  appropriate  organ,  and  rejected  from  the  body 
as  of  no  further  service- 
But  their  place  in  the  muscle  must  once  more  be  supplied  by 
freeb  energetic  materials;  and  these  material  are  brought  to  it 
by  the  self-same  lilood  which  removes  the  de-energised  waste 
produc-ts.  And  now  we  l»egin  to  see  why  we  must  eat  our  dinners 
or  starve.  Every  time  our  heart  beats,  every  time  our  lungs  draw 
in  a  breath,  a  certain  amount  of  matter  in  the  tissues  of  the 
muscIeK  which  produced  those  motions  undergoes  oxidation,  and  is 
learned  off  in  the  oxidised  form  to  lie  east  outof  the  body  as  waste. 
Every  new  pulsation  or  breath  requires  a  certain  new  quantity  of 
energetic  material,  Iwth  as  food-stuffs  and  as  oxygen ;  and  hence 
we  must,  supply  the  one  from  the  stomach  and  the  other  fn)m  the 
lungs  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  mechanism  going.  The  store  of 
hydro-carbonaceous  matters  laid  hy  in  the  body  is  generally  con- 

'  1  purpoiiel^r  simplii]'  and  omil  details,  xo  ns  ta  gi  va  ciie  roadsr  (l  gnipltic  nnil  com- 
prrliwuibtn  pirtius  of  iho  eantral  fuets.  So  long  jis  msenlinlH  aio  wW.  dJeSBWAi, » 
good  diBgnm  ii  far  better  tot  eduMttonoI  purpoen  tbuo  nn  accante  fnnniaAe. 
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sidemble  in  well-fed  per^ions;  fui',  lieaides  the  contents  of  the 
muscles  themselves,  we  have  usually  a  large  reserve  fund  in  (be 
shape  of  fat,  ready  to  be  utUisefl  when  occasion  arises.  Hence,  we 
can  get  along  for  a  very  short  time,  if  necessary,  without  food ; 
because  we  can  fall  back,  6rst  upon  the  fat-reserve,  and  then  upon 
the  muscles  and  tissues,  for  energetic  materials.  But  af^er  it  time 
the  ceaseless  beating  of  the  heart  and  movement  of  the  lungi  will 
use  up  all  tlie  available  matters,  and  the  blood  will  cast  off  the 
oxidised  product  and  excrete  it  from  the  body ;  till  at  last  no 
more  materials  are  forthcoming,  the  whole  contents  of  the  tissue; 
have  been  oxidised  and  got  rid  of,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  must 
perforce  cease  to  act,  in  which  case  the  imhappy  rictim  is  said  to 
have  died  of  starvation.  As  regards  the  supply  of  oxygen,  on  the 
otIiiT  liand,  we  are  very  miicli  more  lestricted  in  our  pow>-r  of 
endurance ;  for  we  have  no  large  store  of  this  necessary  for  com- 
bustion laid  by  in  our  bodies,  and  if  the  supply  be  cut  off  for  a 
single  moment  (as  by  compreseing  the  throat  or  suffocating  with 
carbonic  acid)  the  heart  and  lungs  must  cease  at  once  to  act,  and 
death  takes  place  immediately.  For  of  course  death,  viewed  on 
its  pmely  physical  side,  means  the  cessation  of  that  set  of  activities 
whicli  results  from  the  imioii  of  oxygen  with  the  food-stuffs  in  the 
body. 

By  this  time  I  hope  the  reader  can  see  quite  clearly  what  ia 
the  necessity  for  eating  his  dinner.  If  we  are  to  live,  we  mu»t 
keep  up  the  trycle  of  our  Iwdily  activities,  and  especially  those  two 
fundament4il  ones,  the  breathing  of  the  hmgs  anil  the  Iteating  of 
the  heart.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  supply  the  muscles  em-* 
ployed  with  the  two  energy-yielding  substances,  oxygen  and  hydros 
carbons.  The  supply  of  oxygen  must  be  continuous;  in  otiier 
words,  we  must  never  for  a  moment  leave  off  breathing :  but  tfaa 
supply  of  hydro-carbonB  may  be  intermittent,  though  it  must  ba 
suDicient  on  the  whole  to  balance  waste.  We  must  not  regard 
object  of  food,  however,  as  being  merely  to  build  up  the  matter  of 
thelKtdy;  we  must  rather  consider  it  as  intended  to  recruit  the 
energies  of  the  body.  The  more  active  any  creatine  is,  both 
automatic  and  its  voluntary  movements,  the  gieater  will  be  th« 
amount  of  hydro-carbons  consumed  or  used  up  in  its  muscles,  and 
the  greater,  consequently,  t.lie  amount  of  food  and  oxygen  which  it 
will  require  to  make  up  the  loss.  The  tiny  humming-bird  will 
need  far  more  food  in  a  year  than  the  great  anaconda  with  which 
we  began  our  discourse  :  because  the  humming-bird  has  a  rapidly- 
moving  heart  and  lungs,  while  the  cold-blooded  snake  respires  and 
circulates  slowly  ;  and  the  humming-bird  darts  about  perpetually 
at  lightning  speed  from  flower  to  flower,  while  the  snake  liei 
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coiled  up  motionless  in  its  blanket  from  yearns  end  to  year's  end, 
or  only  comes  out  sleepily  now  and  then  to  swallow  the  food 
which  will  keep  up  its  vital  actions  through  another  long  and 
lazy  £Eist. 

The  desert-snail,  however,  can  endure  much  longer  without 
food  than  even  the  anaconda,  because,  like  so  many  other  mollusca, 
it  can  hybemate.  This  process  of  hybernation  consists  in  the 
inducement  of  a  state  during  which  the  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
respiration  is  suspended,  and  the  animal  can  hardly  be  said  to  live 
at  all.  But  when  warmth  and  moisture  are  once  more  applied, 
the  heart  recommences  its  action,  the  lungs  or  gills  quicken  their 
movements,  voluntary  locomotion  ensues,  and  the  creature  sets 
out  again  on  the  quest  for  food.  Something  analogous  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  bear,  the  dormouse,  and  other  hybemating  quad- 
rupeds ;  but  in  these  instances  the  vital  functions  continue  much 
more  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  are  kept  up  by  the  supply  of  fat 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  blood,  and  consumed  in  effecting  the 
necessary  automatic  actions.  The  bear,  which  goes  to  sleep  in  the 
autumn  as  sleek  and  plump  as  a  prize  pig,  wakes  up  in  the  spring 
a  poor  lean  wretch,  with  only  just  flesh  enough  to  cover  his  bone?, 
and  carry  him  off  in  search  of  fresh  food.  The  much  more  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  the  higher  animals  requires  to  be  kept 
always  in  action ;  it  cannot  cease  almost  entirely,  like  that  of  the 
snail,  and  then  revive  again  when  circumstances  become  more 
&vourable.  Hence  hybemating  mammals  must  lay  by  fat  during 
the  summer  to  keep  their  principal  organs  at  ,work  during  the 
long  winter  fast.  Yet,  even  among  human  beings,  cases  of  <  trance ' 
<>r  ^  suspended  animation '  occasionally  occur,  during  which  the 
cycle  of  vital  actions  almost  entirely  ceases  to  all  appearance  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  then  begins  again  on  the  application  of 
some  external  or  internal  stimulus — ^which  latter  may  be  not 
unaptly  compared  to  the  slight  shaking  which  we  sometimes  give 
a  watch  or  clock  to  set  it  going  when  stopped  by  a  momentary 
impediment.  Persons  recovered  from  drowning,  in  whom  the 
cessation  of  action  has  been  quite  sudden  and  has  not  affected  the 
structure  of  their  organs,  are  often  thus  restored  by  the  judicio^'.s 
use  of  rubbing  and  alcohol. 

The  camel  presents  a  more  interesting  phenomenon  in  his 
well-known  humps.  These  protuberances  consist  really  of  reserve- 
stores  of  £Eit,  which  the  camel  uses,  not  only  for  keeping  up  the 
action  of  his  heart  and  lungs,  but  also  for  producing  locomotion  in 
his  frequent  enforced  fasts  amongst  the  deserts  of  Arabia  or  India. 
The  humps  dwindle  away  as  he  marches,  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  bear's  fat  during    his  \ij\)eTn«AioTi^  oxi^.^  ^^ 
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conrae  mach  more  rapidly,  ae  they  have  an  much  more  work  to 
perform. 

Finally,  it  may  appear  ptrange  that  the  small  amount  of  food 
we  eat  ehould  suffice  to  carry  our  large  and  hulky  bodies  through 
all  the  varied  movements  of  the  day.  But  this  difficulty  dis- 
appearfi  at  once  when  we  recollect  how  large  an  amount  of  energy 
can  be  laid  by  dormant  in  a  very  small  piece  of  matter.  A  lump 
of  coal  no  bigger  than  one's  fist,  if  judiciously  employed,  will 
suffice  to  keep  a  small  toy-engine  at  work  for  a  considerable  time. 
Now,  our  food  is  matter  containing  large  amoimts  of  dormant 
energy,  and  our  bodies  are  engines  constructed  »o  as  to  utilise  all 
the  energy  to  the  best  advantage.  A  single  gramme  of  beef-fiit, 
if  completely  burned  (that  is,  if  every  atom  unites  with  oxygen  )j 
ia  capable  of  developing  more  than  9,000  heat-imits;  and  each 
such  heat-iinit,  if  employed  to  perform  mechanical  work,  is  capable 
of  lifting  a  weight  of  one  gramme  to  a  height  of  424  metres ;  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  424  grammes  to  a  height  of  one 
metre.  Accordingly,  the  energy  contained  in  one  gramme  of  beef- 
fet  (and  the  oxygen  with  which  it  unites')  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  tho  little  bit  of  fat  itself  t«  a  height  of  3,816  kilometres, 
or  about  as  high  as  from  London  to  New  York.  Again,  it  may 
seem  curious  that  the  food  eaten  by  the  anaconda  in  South 
America,  and  stored  up  in  its  ttssnes,  should  suffice  to  keep  up  the 
action  of  its  heart  and  lungs  for  so  many  months.  But  then  we 
must  remember  that  it  performed  very  few  other  movements, 
most  probably,  during  all  that  time;  and  if  wc  think  how  small 
an  amount  of  energy  wf!  expend  in  winding  up  au  eight-day  clock, 
and  how  inlinitesimal  a  part  of  our  dinner  must  have  been  nsedii]) 
in  imparting  to  it  the  motion  which  will  keep  it  swinging  and 
ticking  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hourfi,  we  can  easily  imder- 
stand  how  the  large  amount  of  stored-up  energy  in  the  snakeV 
muscles  might  very  well  Ferve  to  keep  up  its  automatic  actionfl 
for  so  long  a  time. 

There  are  five  hundreii  other  little  jwints  which  this  mode  of 
regarfing  our  bodies  at  once  clears  up.  It  shows  us  why  we 
warmer  after  eating  a  meal,  why  cold  is  harder  to  endure  when  we 
are  hungry,  why  we  need  ro  little  food  when  we  are  lying  in  bed" 
inactive,  and  so  much  when  we  are  taking  a  walking-tour  or 
training  for  a  boat-race,  why  cold-blooded  animals  eat  so  rarely 
and  warm-blooded  creatures  so  often,  why  we  get  thin  when  we 
take  too  little  food,  and  why  we  lay  on  fat  when  we  take  too  little 
exercise.  But  these  and  many  other  questions  must  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  left  to  the  reader's  discrimination,  lest  I  should 
make  this  paper  tediously  long.     It  must  suffice  for  the  present  if^ 
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I  have  given  any  of  my  readers  a  more  rational  reason  in  future 
for  eating  their  dinners.  To  be  sure,  Nature  herself  has  admirably 
provided  that  even  the  most  unscientific  person  should  find  suffi- 
cient internal  conviction  as  to  the  desirability  of  dining  without 
the  aid  of  extraneous  exhortation ;  but  it  is  at  least  some  comfort 
to  know  that  so  universal .  and  so  unreasoning  a  practice  is  not 
altogether  an  unreasonable  one  as  well. 

GRANT  ALLEN. 


Cruel  f  ate^ 

Ah  me,  why  was  I  lx)rn 

A  girl  and  not  a  boy  ? 
I  could  so  well  have  worn 

The  larger  grief  and  joy. 

My  lovers  all-forlorn. 

My  poodle  quaintly  shorn, 

My  sweets  and  sonnets,  cloy. 

I'm  tired  of  being  coy— 
Ah  me,  why  was  I  born 

A  girl  and  not  a  boy  ? 

I  should  have  wound  a  horn 

In  Paladins'  employ. 
Or  waited  night  and  mom 

Before  the  walls  of  Troy. 

But  mine's  a  lot  to  scorn. 

Not  even  Muse  or  Norn, 

A  trivial  modem  toy, 

A  freak  of  Fate's  annoy ; 
Ah  mcs  why  was  I  born 

A  girl  and  not  a  boy  ? 

A.    MARY    F.    ROBINSON. 
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%  Xegenti  of  Cologite. 

BY   BRET  HARTE. 

Above  the  bones 
St.  Ursula  owns, 
And  those  of  the  virgins  she  chaperonea ; 

Above  the  boats, 
And  the  bridge  that  floats, 
And  the  Rhine  and  the  steamer's  smoky  throats ; 
AbDve  the  chimneys  and  quaint  tiled  roofs, 
Above  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  hoofs  ; 
Above  Newmarket's  open  space, 
Above  that  consecrated  place 
Wherj  the  genuine  bones  of  the  Magi  seen  are, 
And  the  dozen  shops  of  the  real  Farina. 

Higher  than  even  old  Hoheatrasaej 
Whose  houses  threaten  the  timid  passer ; 
Above  them  all. 
Through  scaffolds  tall 
And  spires  like  delicate  limbs  in  splinters, 

The  great  Cologne's 
Cathedral  stones 
Climb  through  the  storms  of  eight  hundred  winters. 

Unfinished  there. 

In  liigh  mid  air 
The  towers  halt  like  a  broken  prayer  ; 

Through  years  belated, 

Unconsummated, 
Tlie  hope  of  its  architect  quite  frustrated. 

Its  very  youth 

They  say,  forsooth, 
With  a  quite  improper  purpose  mated  ; 

And  every  stone 

With  a  curse  of  its  own 
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Instead  of  that  sermon  Shakespeare  stated. 

Since  the  day  its  choir, 

Which  all  admire, 
By  Cologne's  Archbishop  was  consecrated. 


Ah !  ihat  was  a  day. 

One  well  might  say, 
To  be  marked  with  the  largest,  whitest  stone 
To  be  found  in  the  towers  of  all  Cologne ! 

Along  the  Rhine, 

From  old  Rheinstein, 
The  people  flowed  like  their  own  good  win^. 

From  Rudesheim, 

And  Geisenheim, 
And  every  spot  that  is  known  to  rhyme  ; 
From  the  famed  Cat^s  Castle  of  St.  Goarshausen, 
To  the  pictured  roofs  of  Assmannshausen ; 

And  down  the  track, 

From  quaint  Schwalbach 
To  the  clustering  tiles  of  Bacharach ; 

From  Bingen,  hence 

To  old  Coblentz : 
From  every  castellated  crag,    ' 
Where  the  robber  chieftains  kept  their  *  swag,' 
The  folk  flowed  in,  and  Ober-cassel 
Shone  with  the  pomp  of  knight  and  vassal ; 
And  pouring  in  from  near  and  far^ 
As  the  Rhine  to  its  bosom  draws  the  Ahr, 
Or  takes  the  arm  of  the  sober  JSIosel, 
So  in  Cologne,  knight,  squire,  and  losel, 
Choked  up  the  city's  gates  with  men 
From  old  St.  Stephen  to  Zint  Mavjeiu 

What  had  they  come  to  see  ?    Ah  me  ! 
I  fear  no  glitter  of  pageantry. 

Nor  sacred  zeal 

For  Church's  weal, 
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Nor  faith  in  the  virgins'  bones  to  heal ; 

Nor  childlike  trust  in  frank  confession 
Drew  these,  who,  dyed  in  deep  transgression, 
Still  in  each  nest 
On  every  crest 
Kept  stolen  goods  in  their  possession  ; 

But  only  their  goiit 

For  something  new, 

More  rare  than  the  *  roast '  of  a  wandering  Jew ; 

Or — to  be  exact. 
To  see — in  fact— 
A  Christian  soul,  in  the  very  act 

Of  being  damned,  aecundv/m,  artem^ 
By  the  devil  before  a  soul  could  part  'em. 

For  a  rumour  had  flown 
Throughout  Cologne, 
That  the  Church,  in  fact,  was  the  devil's  own ; 

That  its  architect, 
(Being  long  'suspect,') 
Had  confessed  to  the  bishop  that  he  had  wreck  t 
Not  only  his  own  soul,  but  had  lost 
The  very  first  Christian  soul  that  crossed 
The  sacred  threshold ;  and  all,  in  fine, 
For  that  very  beautiful  design 
Of  the  wonderful  choir 
They  were  pleased  to  admire. 
And  really,  he  .must  be  allowed  to  say — 
To  speak  in  a  purely  business  way — 
That,  taking  the  ruling  market  prices 
Of  souls  and  churches,  in  such  a  crisis 
It  would  l)e  shown — 
And  his  Grace  must  own — 
It  was  really  a  bargain  for  Cologne  ! 

Such  was  the  tale 
That  turned  cheeks  pale 
With  the  thought  that  the  enemy  might  prevail. 
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And  the  church  doors  snap 

With  a  thunder-clap 
On  a  Christian  soul  in  that  devil's  trap. 

But  a  wiser  few. 

Who  thought  that  they  knew 
Cologne's  Archbishop,  replied, '  Pooh,  pooh ! 

Just  watch  him  and  wait, 

Andas  siure  as  fate 
You'll  find  that  the  Bishop  will  give  "  checkmate.'* ' 

One  here  might  note 

How  the  popular  vote, 
As  shown  in  all  legends^and  anecdote, 

Declares  that  a  breach 

Of  trust  to  o'erreach 
The  devil  is  something  quite  proper  for  each  ; 

And  really,  if  you 

Give  the  devil  his  due. 
In  spite  of  the  proverb—  it's  something  you'll  rue. 

But  to  lie  and  deceive  him. 

To  use  and  to  leave  him. 
From  Job  up  to  Vaust  is  the  way  to  receive  him, 

Though  no  one  has  heard 

It  ever  averred 
That  the  '  Father  of  Lies '  ever  yet  broke  his  word, 

But  has^lefb  this  position, 

In  every  tradition. 
To  be  taken  alone  by  the  *  truth-loving'  Christian ! 

Bom  !  from  the  tower ! 

It  is  the  hour ! 
The  host  pours  in  in  its  pomp  and  power 

Of  banners  and  pyx. 

And  high  crucifix. 
An  i  crosiers  and  other  processional  sticks. 

And  no  end  of  Marys 

In  quaint  reliquaries. 
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To  gladden  the  souls  of  all  true  antiquaries  ; 

And  an  Oacultinn  Pacts — 

(A  myth  to  the  masses 
Who  trusted  their  bones  more  to  mail  and  cuirasses). 

All  borne  by  the  throng 

Who  are  marching  along 
To  the  square  of  the  Dom  with  processional  song, 

With  the  flaring  of  dips, 

And  bending  of  hips, 
And  the  chanting  of  hundred  perfunctory  lips ; 

And  some  good  little  boys 

Who  had  come  up  from  Neuss 
And  the  Quirinuskwclie  to  show  off  their  voice ; 

All  march  to  the  square 

Of  the  great  Dom,  and  there 
File  right  and  left,  leaving  alone  and  quite  bare 

A  covered  sedan. 

Containing — so  ran 
The  rumour— the  victim  to  take  off  the  ban. 

They  have  left  it  alone. 

They  have  sprinkled  each  stone 
Of  the  porch  with  a  sanctified  Eavb  de  CologiiSy 

Guaranteed  in  this  case 

To  disguise  every  trace 
Of  a  sulphurous  presence  in  that  sacred  place. 

Two  Carmelites  stand 

On  the  right  and  lefl  hand 
Of  the  covered  sedan  chair,  to  wait  the  command 

Oi  the  prelate  to  throw 

Up  the  cover  and  show 
The  form  of  the  victim  in  terror  below. 

There's  a  pause  and  a  prayer, 

Then  the  signal,  and  there — 
Is  a  ivoman  I — by  all  that  is  good  and  is  fair ! 

A  woman !  and  known 

To  them  all.     One  must  own 
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Too  well  known  to  the  many,  to-day  to  be  shown 

As  a  martyr,  or  e'en 

As  a  Christian  I    A  queen 
Of  pleasaunce  and  revel,  of  glitter  and  sheen. 

So  bad  that  the  worst 

Of  Cologne  spake  up  first, 
And  declared  'twas  an  outrage  to  suffer  one  curst. 

And  already  a  fief 

Of  the  Satanic  chief. 
To  martyr  herself  for  the  Church's  relief. 

But  in  vain  fell  their  sneer 

On  the  mob,  who  I  fear 
On  the  whole  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  cheer. 

A  woman !  and  there 

She  stands  in  the  glare 
Of  the  pitiless  sun  and  their  pitying  stare. 

A  woman  still  young. 

With  garments  that  clung 
To  a  figure  though  wasted  with  passion,  and  wrung 

With  remorse  and  despair, 

Yet  still  passing  fair, 
With  jewels  and  gold  in  her  dark  shining  hair. 

And  cheeks  that  are  faint 

'Neath  her  dyes  and  her  paint — 
A  woman  most  surely — but  hardly  a  saint  I 

She  moves.     She  has  gone 

From  their  pity  and  scorn  ; 

She  has  mounted  alone 

The  first  step  of  stone. 
And  the  high  swinging  doors  she  wide  open  has  thrown, 

Then  pauses  and  turns 

As  the  altar  blaze  burns 
On  her  cheeks,  and  with  one  sudden  gesture  she  spurns 

Archbishop  and  Prior, 

Knight,  ladye,  and  friar. 
And  her  voice  rings  out  high  from  the  vault  oi  V\i^  OcioVt* 

ro£,  xxxrai,   wo,  cjztx,  1» 
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*  Oh,  men  of  Cologne  I 

What  I  was  ye  have  known, 
What  I  ara^  as  I  stand  here,  One  knoweth  alone. 

If  it  be  but  His  will 

1  shall  pass  from  Him  still 
Lost,  curst,  and  degraded,  I  reckon  no  ill 

If  still  by  that  sign 

Of  His  anger  divine 
One  soul  shall  be  saved  He  hath  blessed  more  than  mine ! 

Oh,  men  of  Cologne ! 

Stand  forth  if  ye  own 
A  faith  like  to  this,  or  more  fit  to  atone, 

And  take  ye  my  place. 

And  God  give  you  grace 
To  stand  and  confront  Him,  like  me,  face  to  face ! ' 

She  paused.     Yet  aloof 

They  all  stand.     No  reproof 
Breaks  the  silence  Ihat  fills  the  celestial  roof. 

One  instant — no  more — 

She  halts  at  the  door. 
Then  enters !     .     .     .     A  flood  from  the  roof  to  the  floor 

Fills  the  church  rosy  red. 

She  is  gone  I 

But  instead. 
Who  is  this  leaning  forward  with  glorified  head 

And  hands  stretched  to  save  ? 

Sure,  this  is  no  slave 
Of  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  with  aspect  so  brave  I 

They  press  to  the  door, 

But  too  late  !     All  is  o'er ; 
Nought  remains  but  a  woman's  form  prone  on  tlie  floor. 

But  they  still  see  a  trace 

Of  that  glow  in  her  face. 
That  they  saw  in  the  light  of  the  altar's  high  blaze, 

On  the  image  that  stands 

With  the  Babe  in  its  hands, 
Enshrined  in  the  churches  of  all  Christian  lands. 
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A  Te  Deum  sung, 

A  censer  high  swung, 
With  praise,  benediction,  and  incense  wide-flung. 

Proclaim  that  the  curse 

ta  removed — and  no  worse 
Is  the  Dom  for  the  trial — in  feet,  the  reverae. 

For  instead  of  their  losing 

A  soul  in  abusing 
The  Evil  One's  faith,  they  gained  one  of  his  choosin  j. 

Thus  the  l^end  is  told, 

You  will  find  in  the  old 
Vaulted  aisles  of  the  Dom — stiff  in  marble  or  cold 

In  iron  and  brass, 

In  gown  and  cuirass. 
The  knights,  priests,  and  bishops  who  came  to  that  Mcsi. 

And  high  o'er  the  rest. 

With  her  Babe  at  her  breast, 
The  image  of  Mary  Madonna — the  blest. 

But  you  look  round  in  vain. 

On  each  high  pictured  pane, 
For  the  woman  most  worthy  to  walk  in  her  train. 

Yet,  standing  to-day 

O'er  the  dust  and  the  clay, 
Midst  the  ghosts  of  a  life  that  has  long  passed  away. 

With  the  slow-sinking  sun 

Looking  softly  upon 
That  stained-glass  procession,  I  scarce  miss  the  oae 

That  it  does  not  reveal, 

For  I  know  and  I  feel 
That  these  are  but  shadows — the  woman  was  real ! 


^^ 


5* 


BT   RICHARD  A.   PROCTOR. 

Bather  more  than  a^quarter  of  a  century  ago  two  Americans 
visited  London,  who  called  themselves  Professors  of  Electro- 
Biology,  and  claimed  the  power  of  *  subjugating  the  most  deter- 
mined wills,  paralysing  the  strongest  muscles,  preventing  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  destroying  the  memory  of  the  most  familiar 
events  or  of  the  most  recent  occurrences,  inducing  obedience  to 
any  command,  and  making  an  individual  believe  himself  trans- 
formed into  any  one  else.'  All  this  and  more  was  to  be  effected, 
they  said,  by  the  action  of  a  small  disc  of  zinc  and  copper  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  ^  subject,'  and  steadily  gazed  at  by  him,  *  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  electro-magnetic  action.'  The  pretensions  of  the^e 
professors  received  before  long  a  shock  as  decisive  as  that  which 
overthrew  the  credit  of  the  professors  of  animal  magnetism  when 
Haygarth  and  Falconer  successfully  substituted  wooden  tractors 
for  the  metallic  tractors  which  had  been  supposed  to  convey  the 
magnetic  fluid.  In  1851,  Mr.  Braid,  a  Scotch  surgeon,  who  had 
witnessed  some  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  electro-biologists,  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  phenomena  were  not  due  to  any  special  qualities 
possessed  by  the  discs  of  zinc  and  copper,  but  simply  to  the  fixed 
look  of  the  ^  subject '  and  the  entire  abstraction  of  his  attention. 
The  same  explanation  applied  to  the  so-called  ^  magnetic  passes ' 
of  the  mesmerists.  The  monotonous  manipulation  of  the  operator 
produced  the  same  effect  as  the  fixed  stare  of  the  ^  subject.'  He 
showed  by  his  experiments  that  no  magnetiser,  with  his  imaginary 
secret  agents  or  fluids,  is  in  the  least  wanted  ;  but  that  the  subjects 
can  place  themselves  in  the  same  condition  as  the  supposed  sub- 
jects of  electro-biological  influences  by  simply  gazing  fixedly  at 
some  object  for  a  long  time  with  fixed  attention. 

The  condition  thus  superinduced  is  not  hypnotism,  or 
artificial  somnambulism,  properly  so  called.  The  ^electro- 
biological  '  condition  may  be  regarded  as  simply  a  kind  of  reverie 
or  abstraction  artificially  produced.  But  Braid  discovered  that  a 
more  perfect  control  might  be  obtained  over  ^subjects,'  and  a 
condition  resembling  that  of  the  sleep-walker  artificially  induced, 
by  modifying  the  method  of  fixing  the  attention.  Instead  of 
directing  the  subject's  gaze  upon  a  bright  object  placed  at  a  con- 
fijderable  distance  from  the  eyes,  so  that  no  effect  was  required  to 
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concentrate  vision  upon  it,  he  placed  a  bright  object  somewhat 
above  and  in  front  of  the  eyes  at  so  short  a  distance  that  the 
convergence  of  their  axes  upon  it  was  accompanied  with  sufficient 
effect  to  produce  even  a  slight  amount  of  pain.  The  condition  to 
which  the  *  subjects'  of  this  new  method  were  reduced  was 
markedly  different  from  the  ordinary  *  electro-biological '  state. 
Thus  on  one  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  800  persons,  fourteen  men 
were  experimented  upon.  ^  All  began  the  experiment  at  the  same 
time ;  the  former  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  a  projecting  cork, 
placed  securely  on  their  foreheads ;  the  others  at  their  own  will 
gazed]  steadily  at  certain  points  in  the  direction  of  the  audience. 
In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  the  eyelids  of  these  ten  persons  had 
involuntarily  closed.  With  some  consciousness  remained  ;  others 
were  in  catalepsy,' and  entirely  insensible  to  being  stuck  with 
needles;  and  others  on  awakening  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
what  had  taken  place  during  their  sleep.'  The  other  four  simply 
passed  into  the^ordinary  condition  of  electro-biologised  ^  subjects,' 
retaining  the  recollection  of  all  that  happened  to  them  while  in 
the  state  of  artificial  abstraction  or  reverie. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  that  most  interesting  work  of  his,  ^  Mental 
Physiology,'  thus  describes  the  state  of  hypnotism  : — *  The  process 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  employed  for  the  induction  of  the 
**  biological "  state ;  the  only  difference  lying  in  the  greater  iu" 
Un8ity  of  the  gaze,  and  in  the  more  complete  concentration  of 
will  upon  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  which  the  nearer  approximation 
of  the  object  requires  for  the  maintenance  of  the  convergence.  In 
hypnotism,  as  in  ordinary  somnambulism,  no  remembrance  what- 
ever is  preserved  in  the  waking  state  of  anything  that  may  have 
occurred  during  its  continuance ;  although  the  previous  train  of 
thought  may  be  taken  up  and  continued  uninterruptedly  on  the  next 
occasion  that  the  hypnotism  is  induced.  And  when  the  mind  is 
not  excited  to  activity  by  the  stimulus  of  external  impressions,  the 
hypnotised  subject  appears  to  be  profoundly  asleep ;  a  state  of 
complete  torpor,  in  fact,  being  usually  the  first  result  of  the  process, 
and  any  subsequent  manifestation  of  activity  being  procurable 
only  by  the  prompting  of  the  operator.  The  hypnotised  subject, 
too,  rarely  opens  his  eyes ;  his  bodily  movements  are  usually  slow ; 
bis  mental  operations  require  a  considerable  time  in  their  perform- 
ance ;  and  there  is  altogether  an  appearance  of  heaviness  about 
him,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  comparatively  wide-awake 
air  of  him  who  has  not  passed  beyond  the  ordinary  ^^  biological " 
state.' 

We  must  note,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  condition  of  com- 
plete hypnotism  [bad  b^en  obtained  ip  several  \ii^iice!9k\(^  v>\m 
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of  the  earlier  experimenters  in  ivnimal  magQetism.  One  remark- 
able iHHtauce  was  commiiDicated  to  the  surgical  section  of  thft 
French  Academy  on  April  16,  1829,  by  Julea  Cloquet.  Twtt 
meetings  were  entirely  devoted  to  ita  investigation.  The  following 
account  presents  all  the  chief  points  of  the  case,  surgical  detaili 
being  entirely  omitted,  however,  as  not  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose  : — A  lady,  aged  sixty-four,  consulted  M.  Cloquet  on  Apri 
8,  1829,  on  account  of  nn  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  right  breast 
which  had  continued,  gradually  growinir  worse,  during  severj 
years.  M.  Chapelain,  the  pliysician  attending  the  lady,  had 
'  magnetised '  her  for  some  monlhs,  producing  no  remedial  etfectS) 
but  only  a  very  profound  sleep  or  torpor,  during  which  all  sentd- 
bility  seemed  to  be  annihilated,  while  the  irleas  retained  all  their 
clearnees.  He  proposed  to  M.  Cloquet  to  operate  upon  her  while 
she  was  in  this  state  of  ttirpor,  and  the  latter,  considering  the 
operation  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life,  consented.  The  two 
doctors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  troubled  by  any  scruples  a$  to 
their  right  thus  to  conduct  an  operation  to  which,  when  in  her 
normal  condition,  their  patient  most  strenuously  objected.  It 
sufficed  for  them  that,  when  they  had  put  her  to  sleep  artificially, 
she  could  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  it.  On  the  appointed  day, 
M.  Cloquet  found  the  patient  ready  '  dressed  and  seated  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  enjoying  a  quiet  natural 
sleep.'  In  reality,  however,  she  was  in  the  somnambulistic  state, 
nnd  talked  calmly  of  the  operation.  During  the  whole  time 
that  the  operation  lasted — from  ten  to  twelve  minutes — she  con- 
tintied  to  converse  quietly  with  M.  Cloquet,  *and  did  not  exhibit 
the  slightest  sign  of  sensibility.  There  was  no  motion  of  the 
limbs  or  of  the  features,  no  change  in  the  respiration  nor  in  the 
voice ;  no  emotions  even  in  the  pidse.  The  patient  continued  m 
the  same  state  of  automatic  inditference  and  impassibility  in  which 
Khe  had  been  some  minutes  l)efore  the  operation.'  For  forty-eight 
hours  after  this  the  patient  remained  in  the  flomnambulistic  state, 
showing  no  sign  of  pain  during  thesubsequent  dressing  of  the  wound. 
When  awakened  from  this  prolonged  sleep  she  had  no  recollection 
of  what  had  )>assed  in  thf  interval ;  '  biit  on  being  informed  of  the 
operation,  and  seeing  her  children  around  her,  she  experienced  a 
very  lively  emotion,  which  the  "  magneliter  "  checked  by  imme- 
diately setting  her  asleep.'  Certainly  none  of  the  hypnotised 
•subjects'  of  Mr.  Braid's  experiments  showed  more  complete 
abstraction  from  their  normal  condition  than  this  lady  ;  and  other 
cases  cited  in  Bertrand's  work,  '  Le  Magnetisme  Animal  en 
France'  (1826),  are  almost  equally  remarkable.  As  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  any  of  these   cases   Braid's  method  of  producing 
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hypnotism  by  causing  the  eyes,  or  rather  their  optical  axes,  to  be 
converged  upon  a  point  was  adopted,  we  must  conclude  that  this 
part  of  the  method  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Indeed, 
the  circumstance  that  in  some  of  Braid's  public  experiments 
numbers  of  the  audience  became  hypnotised  without  his  know- 
ledge, shows  that  the  more  susceptible  ^  subjects '  do  not  require 
to  contemplate  a  point  near  and  slightly  above  the  eyes,  but  may 
be  put  into  the  true  hypnotic  state  by  methods  which,  with  the 
less  susceptible,  produce  only  the  electro-biological  condition. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  inquire  somewhat  carefully  into 
this  point.  My  present  object,  I  would  note,  is '  not  merely  to 
indicate  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
but  to  consider  these  phenomena  with  direct  reference  to  their 
probable  cause.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  them.  But  it  is  better  to  view  them  as  phenomena, 
to  be  accounted  for  than  merely  as  surprising  but  utterly  inexplic- 
able circumstances. 

Now,  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  determining  the  effect 
of  the  physical  relations  involved  in  these  experiments,  apart  from 
those  which  are  chiefly  due  to  imagination.  For  animals  can  be 
hypnotised,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  this  effect  to  be  fully 
produced  have  been  ascertained. 

The  most  familiar  experiment  of  this  sort  is  sometimes  known 
as  Kircher's.  Let  the  feet  of  a  hen  be  tied  together  (though  this 
is  not  necessary  in  all  cases),  and  the  hen  placed  on  a  level  surface. 
Then  if  the  body  of  the  hen  is  gently  pressed  down,  the  head  ex- 
tended with  the  beak  pointing  downwards,  touching  the  surface 
on  which  the  hen  stands,  and  a  chalk  mark  is  drawn  slowly  along 
the  surface,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  in  a  line  extending  directly 
from  the  bird's  eye,  it  is  found  that  the  lien  will  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  perfectly  still,  though  left  quite  free  to  move. 
She  is,  in  fact,  hypnotised. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  parts  of  the  process  just  described 
are  effective  in  producing  the  hypnotic  condition,  or  whether  all 
are  essential  to  success  in  the  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fastening  of  the  feet  may  be  dispensed 
with.  But  it  has  its  influence,  and  makes  the  experiment  easier. 
An  explanation,  or  rather  an  illustration,  of  its  effect  is  afforded  by 
a  singular  and  interesting  experiment  devised  by  Lewissohn  of 
Berlin : — If  a  frog  is  placed  on  its  back,  it  immediately,  when  the 
hand  which  had  held  it  is  removed,  turns  over  and  escapes.  But 
if  the  two  fore-legs  are  tied  with  a  string,  the  frog,  when  placed  on 
its  back,  breathes  heavily  but  is  otherwise  quite  motionless,  and 
does  not  make  the  least  attempt  to  escape,  eveu  vAiea  V\i^  ^t^ia.- 
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menter  tries  to  move  it.  ^  It  is  as  though/  says  Czermak,  describ- 
ing the  experiment  as  peribrmed  by  himself,  ^  its  small  amount  of 
reasoning  power  had  been  charmed  away,  or  else  that  it  slept  with 
open  eyes.  Now  I  press  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  frog, 
while  I  loosen  and  remove  the  threads  on  the  fore-legs.  StUl  the 
animal  remains  motionless  upon  its  back,  in  consequence  of  some 
remaining  after-effect :  at  last,  however,  it  returns  to  itself,  turns 
over,  and  quickly  escapes.' 

Thus  far  the  idea  suggested  is  that  the  animal  is  so  affected 
by  the  cutaneous  pressure  as  to  suppose  itself  tied  and  therefore 
imable  to  move.  In  other  words,  this  experiment  suggests  that 
imagination  acts  on  animals  as  on  men,  only  in  a  different  degree. 
I  may  cite  here  a  curious  case  which  I  once  noticed  and  have  never 
been  able  to  understand,  though  it  seems  to  suggest  the  influence 
of  imagination  on  an  animal  one  would  hardly  suspect  of  being^ 
at  all  under  the  influence  of  any  but  purely  physical  influences. 
Hearing  a  noise  as  of  a  cat  leaping  down  from  a  pantry  window 
which  looked  out  on  an  enclosed  yard,  I  went  directly  into  the 
yard,  and  there  saw  a  strange  cat  running  off  with  a  fish  she  had 
stolen.  She  was  at  the  moment  leaping  on  to  a  bin,  from  the  top 
of  which,  by  another  very  easy  leap,  she  could  get  on  to  the  wall 
enclosing  the  yard,  and  so  escape.  With  the  idea  rather  of 
frightening  her  than  of  hurting  her  (does  one  missile  out  of  a 
hundred  flung  at  cats  ever  hit  them  ?)  I  threw  at  the  thief  a  small 
piece  of  wood  which  I  had  in  my  hand  at  the  moment.  It  struck 
the  wall  above  her  just  as  slie  was  going  to  leap  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  it  fell,  without  touching  her,  between  her  and  the  wall. 
To  my  surprise,  she  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  at  the  piece  of 
wood  ;  her  mouth,  from  which  the  fish  had  fallen,  remaining  open, 
and  her  whole  attitude  expressing  stupid  wonder.  I  make  no 
doubt  I  could  have  taken  her  prisoner,  or  struck  her  heavily,  if  I 
had  wished,  for  she  made  no  effort  to  escape,  until,  with  a  parlour 
broom  which  stood  by,  I  pushed  her  along  the  top  of  the  bin 
towards  the  wall,  on  which  she  seemed  suddenly  to  arouse  herself, 
and  leaping  to  the  top  of  the  wall  she  made  off.  My  wife  witnessed 
the  last  scene  of  this  curious  little  comedy.  In  fact,  it  was  chiefly, 
perhaps,  because  she  pleaded  for  mercy  on  '  the  poor  thing '  that 
the  soft  end  of  the  broom  alone  came  into  operation  ;  for,  though 
not  altogether  agreeing  with  the  Coimt  of  Bousillon  that  anything 
can  be  endured  before  a  cat,  I  did  not  at  the  moment  regard  that 
particular  cat  with  special  favour. 

The  extension  of  the  neck  and  depression  of  the  head,  in  the 
eiperiment  with  the  hen,  have  no  special  significance,  for  Czermak 
has  been  able  to  produce  the  same  phenomena  of  hypnotism  with- 
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out  them,  and  has  failed  to  produce  the  hypnotic  effect  on  pigeons 
when  attending  to  this  point,  and  in  other  respects  proceeding  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  with  hens.  ^  With  the  hens,^ 
be  says,  ^  I  often  hung  a  piece  of  twine,  or  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
directly  over  their  crests,  so  that  the  end  fell  before  their  eyes. 
The  hens  not  only  remained  perfectly  motionless,  but  closed  their 
eyes,  and  slept  with  their  heads  sinking  until  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  table.  Before  falling  asleep,  the  hens'  heads  can  be 
either  pressed  down  or  raised  up,  and  they  will  remain  in  this 
position  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  wax.  That  is,  however,  a  symptom 
of  a  cataleptic  condition,  such  as  is  seen  in  human  beings,  under 
certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.' 

On  the  other  hand,  repeated  experiments  convinced  Czermak 
that  the  pressure  on  the  animal  as  it  is  held  is  of  primary  importance. 
It  is  frequently  the  case,  he  says,  that  a  hen,  which  for  a  minute 
has  been  in  a  motionless  state,  caused  by  simply  extending  the 
neck  and  depressing  the  head,  awakes  and  flies  away,  but  on  being 
caught  again  immediately,  she  can  be  placed  once  more  in  the 
condition  of  lethargy,  if  we  place  the  animal  in  a  squatting  position, 
and  overcome  with  gentle  force  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  by 
firmly  placing  the  hand  upon  its  back.  During  the  slow  and 
measured  suppression,  one  often  perceives  an  extremely  remarkable 
position  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  left  entirely  free.  The 
head  remains  as  if  held  by  an  invisible  hand  in  its  proper  place, 
the  neck  being  stretched  out  of  proportion,  while  the  body  by 
degrees  is  pushed  downwards.  If  the  animal  is  thus  left  entirely 
free,  it  remains  for  a  minute  or  so  in  this  peculiar  condition  with 
wide-open  staring  eyes.  ^  Here,'  as  Czermak  remarks,  ^  the  actual 
circumstances  are  only  the  effect  of  the  emotion  which  the  nerves 
of  the  skin  excite,  and  the  gentle  force  which  overcomes  the  animal's 
resistance.  Certainly  the  creature  a  short  time  before  had  been  in 
a  condition  of  immobility,  and  might  have  retained  some  special 
inclination  to  fall  back  into  the  same,  although  the  awakening, 
flight,  and  recapture,  together  with  the  refreshment  given  to  the 
nervous  system,  are  intermediate  circumstances.'  Similar  experi- 
ments are  best  made  upon  small  birds.  Now,  it  is  well  known  to 
bird-fanciers  that  goldfinches,  canary-birds,  &c.  can  be  made  to 
remain  motionless  for  some  time  by  simply  holding  them  firmly 
for  a  moment  and  then  letting  them  go.  ^  Here,  in  my  hand,' 
said  Czermak,  in  his  lectiu-e,  ^  is  a  timid  bird,  just  brought  firom 
market.  If  I  place  it  on  its  back,  and  hold  its  head  with  my  left 
hand,  keeping  it  still  for  a  few  seconds,  it  will  lie  perfectly  motion- 
less after  I  have  removed  my  hands,  as  if  charmed^  breathiti^ 
heavily,  and  without  making  any  attempt  to  chaxige  \t&  ^%\V\o\i  q\ 
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to  fly  away,'  ('  Two  of  the  birds,'  says  tlie  report, '  were  treal 
in  this  manner  without  efFeet ;  but  the  third,  a  siskin,  fell  into 
sleeping  condition,  and  remained  completely  immovable  on 
back,  iint.il  pushed  with  a  glass  tube,  when  it  awoke  and  fl( 
actively  around  the  room.') 

Also  wlien  a  bird  is  in  a  sitting  position,  and  the  head  is  pr< 
slightly  baek,  the  bird  fells  into  a  sleeping  condition,  even  tbotij 
the  eyes  had  been  op»?n.  '  I  have  often  noticed,'  says  Czermi 
'  that  tlie  [birds  under  these  circiimstances  close  their  eyes  fof 
few  minutes  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  are  more  or  leas 
asleep.' 

Lastly,  as  to  the  chalk-line  in  Kircher's  experiment.     Czei 
found,  as  already  said,  that  pigeons  do  n'lt.  become  motionless, 
happen8tohens,if  merely  held  tirmly  in  the  hand, and  their  headsa 
necks  pressed  gently  on  the  table.   Nor  can  they  be  hypnotised  HI 
small  birds  in  the  experiment  last  mentioned.     *  That   is,'  he  sa; 
'  I  held  them  with  a  thumb  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  whiel 
I  bent  over  a  little,  while  the  other  hand  held  the  body  gentl] 
pressed  down  upon  the  table;  but  even  this  treatment,  which  h(i« 
such  an  effect  on  little  birds,  did  not  aeera  to  succeed  at  first  with 
the  pigeons :  almost  always  they  flew  away  as  soon  as  I  liberated 
them  and  entirely  removed  ray  hands.'     But  he  presently  notit 
that  the  short   time  during   which  the  pigeons  remained  quii 
lengthened  considerably  when  the  finger  only  of  the  hand  whi< 
held  the  head  was  removed.   Removing  the  hand  holding  the  body 
made  no  difference,  but  retaining  the  other  hand  near  the  bird's 
head,  the  hand  made  all  the  difference   in  the  world.     Pursimig 
tlie  line  of  research  thus  indicated,  C7.erniiik  found  to  his  astonirit- 
mcnt  that  the  fixing  of  the  pigeon's  look  on  the  finger  placed  befort 
its  eyes*  was  the  secret  of  the  matter.     In  order  to  determine  the 
(luestiou   still  more  clearly,  he  tried  the  experiment  on  a  pigeon 
which  he  had  clasped  firmly  by  the  body  in  his  left  hand,  but  vhoae 
neck  and  head  wore  [wrfectly  free.     '  I  held  one  finger  of  my  right 
hand  steadily  before  the  top  of  ils  beak,- -and  what  did  I  secf 
The  first  pigeon  with  which  I  made  this  nttompt  remained  rigid' 
and  motionless,  as  if  liound,  for  several  minutes,  before  the  oirt^J 
stretched  forefinger  of  my  right  hand !     Yea,  I   could  taJte  raj 
left  hand,  with  which  I  had  held  the  bird,  auH  again  touch  tii^ 
pigeon  without  waking  it  up ;  the  animal  remained  in  the  same  posi- 
tion while  I  held  my  outstretched  finger  still  pointing  toward  th» 
beak.'     '  The  lecturer,'  says  the  report, '  demonstrated  this  ei 
ment  in  the  most  successful  manner  with  a  pigeon   which 
brought  to  him.' 

Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  among  animals,  as  among 
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di£ferent  degrees  of  subjectivity  exist.  ^  Individual  inwaid  rela- 
tions/ says  Czennak,  ^  as  well  as  outward  conditions,  must  neces 
sarily  exercise  some  disturbing  influence,  whether  the  suumal  will 
give  itself  up  to  the  requisite  exertions  of  certain  parts  of  its  brain 
with  more  or  less  inclination  or  otherwise.  We  often  see,  for 
example,  that  a  pigeon  endeavours  to  escape  from  confinement  by 
a  quick  turning  of  its  head  from  side  to  side.  In  following  these 
singular  and  characteristic  movements  of  the  head  and  neck,  with 
the  finger  held  before  the  bird,  one  either  gains  his  point,  or  else 
makes  the  pigeon  so  perplexed  and  excited  that  it  at  last  becomes 
quiet,  so  that,  if  it  is  held  firmly  by  the  body  and  head,  it  can  be 
forced  gently*  down  upon  the  table.  As  Schopenhauer  says  of 
sleeping,  "  The  brain  must  bite."  I  will  also  mention  here,  by 
the  way,  that  a  tame  parrot,  which  I  have  in  my  house,  can  be 
placed  in  this  sleepy  condition  by  simply  holding  the  finger  steadily 
before  the  top  of  its  beak.' 

I  may  cite  here  a  singular  illustration  of  the  effect  of  perplexity 
in  the  case  of  a  creature  in  all  other  respects  much  more  naturally 
circumstanced  than  the  hens,  pigeons,  and  small  birds  of  Czermak's 
experiments.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  when  I  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Cambridge,  I  and  a  friend  of  mine  were  in  canoes  on  the  part 
of  the  Gam  which  flows  through  the  College  grounds.  Here  there 
are  many  ducks  and  a  few  swans.  It  occurred  to  us,  not,  I  fear, 
from  any  special  scientific  spirit,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  possible  to  pass  over  a  duck  in  a  canoe. 
Of  course  on  the  approach  of  either  canoe  a  duck  would  try  to  get 
out  of  the  way  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  but  on  the  course  of  the 
canoe  being  rapidly  changed,  the  duck  would  have  to  change  his 
course.  Then  the  canoe's  course  would  again  be  changed,  so  as  to 
impel  the  duck  to  try  the  other  side.  The  canoe  drawing  all  the 
time  nearer,  and  her  changes  of  course  being  made  very  lightly 
and  in  quicker  and  quicker  alternation  as  she  approached,  the  duck 
would  generally  get  bewildered,  and  ii Dally  would  allow  the  canoe 
to  pass  over  him,  gently  pressing  him  under  water  in  its  course. 
The  process,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  exceedingly  mild  keel-hauling. 
The  absolute  rigidity  of  body  and  the  dull  stupid  stare  with  which 
some  of  the  ducks  met  their  fate  seems  to  me  (w/vo :  I  was  not  in 
1859  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism)  to  suggest  that 
the  effect  was  to  be  explained  as  Czermak  explains  the  hypnotism 
of  the  pigeons  on  which  he  experimented. 

We  shall  be  better  able  now  to  understand  the  phenomena  of 
artificial  somnambulism  in  the  case  of  human  beings.     If  the  cir- 
eamstances  observed  by  Kircher,  Czermak,  Lewissohn,  and  oUii^t^^ 
suggefit)  as  I  think  the/  Ao^  that  animal  hypnoUsni  \&  ^  ic^nn  ^^ 
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the  phenomenon  sometimes  called  fascination,  we  may  be  led  to 
regard  the  possibility  of  artificial  somnambulism  in  men  as  a 
survival  of  a  property  playing  in  all  probability  an  important  and 
valuable  part  in  the  economy  of  animal  life.  It  is  in  this  direction, 
at  present,  that  the  evidence  seems  to  tend. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  completely 
hypnotised  subject  is  the  seemingly  complete  control  of  the  will  of 
the  ^  subject '  and  even  of  his  opinions.  Even  the  mere  suggestions 
of  the  operator,  not  expressed  verbally  or  by  signs,  but  by  move- 
ments imparted  to  the  body  of  the  subject,  are  at  once  responded 
to,  as  though,  to  use  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson's  expression,  the  whole 
mem  were  given  to  each  perception.  Thus,  ^  if  the  hand  be  placed/ 
says  Dr.  Carpenter, '  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  the  somnambulist 
will  frequently,  of  his  own  accord,  draw  up  his  body  to  its  fullest 
height,  and  throw  his  head  slightly  back ;  his  coimtenance  thea 
assumes  an  expression  of  the  most  lofty  pride,  and  his  whole  mind 
is  obviously  possessed  by  that  feeling.  When  the  first  action  does 
not  of  itself  call  forth  the  rest,  it  is  su£Scient  for  the  operator  to 
straighten  the  legs  and  spine,  and  to  throw  the  head  somewhat 
back,  to  arouse  that  feeling  and  the  corresponding  expression  to 
its  fullest  intensity.  During  the  most  complete  domination  of 
this  (motion,  let  the  head  be  bent  forward,  and  the  body  and 
limbs  gently  flexed ;  and  the  most  profound  humility  then  instan* 
taneously  takes  its  place.'  Of  course  in  some  cases  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  expressions  thus  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  have 
been  simulated  by  the  subject.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  operator's  control  in  many  cases*  Dr. 
Carpenter  says  that  he  has  not  only  been  an  eye-witness  of  them 
on  various  occasions,  but  that  he  places  full  reliance  on  the  tes- 
timony of  an  intelligent  friend,  who  submitted  himself  to  Mr. 
Braid's  manipulations,  but  retained  sufficient  self-consciousness 
and  voluntary  power  to  endeavour  to  exercise  some  resistance  to 
their  influence  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  to  retrace  his  course 
of  thought  and  feeling.  ^This  gentleman  declares,'  says  Dr. 
Carpenter,  ^  that,  although  accustomed  to  the  study  of  character 
and  to  Eelf-obser\'ation,he  could  not  have  conceived  that  the  whole 
mental  state  should  have  undergone  so  instantaneous  and  complete 
a  metamorphosis,  as  he  remembers  it  to  have  done,  when  his  head 
and  body  were  bent  forward  in  the  attitude  of  humility,  after  having 
been  drawn  to  their  full  height  in  that  of  self-esteem.' 

A  most  graphic  description  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism 
is  given  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson: — ^The  preliminary  state  is 
that  of  abstraction,  produced  1^  fixed  gaze  upon  some  unexciting 
and  empty  thing  (for  poverty  of  object  engenders  ab8ti:actioii)| 
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and  this  abstraction  is  the  logical  premiss  of  what  follows.  Abstrac- 
tion tends  to  become  more  and  more  abstract,  narrower  and  narrower ; 
it  tends  to  unity  and  afterwards  to  nullity.  There,  then,  the 
patient  is,  at  the  summit  of  attention,  with  no  object  left,  a  mere 
statue  of  attention,  a  listening,  expectant  life ;  a  perfectly  undis- 
tracted  faculty,  dreaming  of  a  lessening  and  lessening  mathematical 
point :  the  end  of  his  mind  sharpened  away  to  nothing.  What 
happens?  Any  sensation  that  appeals  is  met  by  this  brilliant 
attention,  and  receives  its  diamond  glare  ;  beiug  perceived  with  a 
force  of  leisure  of  which  our  distracted  life  affords  only  the  rudi- 
ments. External  influences  are  sensated,  sympathised  with,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree;  harmonious  music  sways  the  body  into  graces 
the  most  affecting ;  discords  jar  it,  as  though  they  would  tear  it 
limb  from  limb.  Cold  and  heat  are  perceived  with  similar  exalt- 
ation ;  so  also  smells  and  touches.  In  short,  the  whole  man  appears 
to  he  given  to  each  perception.  The  body  trembles  like  down 
with  the  wafts  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  world  plays  upon  it  as  upon 
a  spiritual  instrument  finely  attuned.* 

This  state,  which  may  be  called  the  natural  hypnotic  state, 
may  be  artificially  modified.  *  The  power  of  suggestion  over  the 
patient/  says  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  '  is  excessive.  If  you  say, 
**  What  animal  is  it  ?  "  the  patient  will  tell  you  it  is  a  lamb,  or  a 
rabbity  or  any  other.  "  Does  he  see  it  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  What  animal 
is  it  now  ?  "  putting  depth  and  gloom  into  the  tone  of  nmv^  and 
tliereby  suggesting  a  difference.  "  Oh  ! "  with  a  shudder,  "  it  is  a 
wolf  I**  **  What  colour  is  it  ?  "  still  glooming  the  phrase.  "  Black." 
**  What  colour  is  it  now  ?  "  giving  the  tww  a  cheerful  air.  "  Oh  ! 
a  beautiful  blue ! "  (rather  an  unusual  colour  for  a  wolf,  I  would 
^suggest),  spoken  with  the  utmost  delight  (and  no  wonder !  especially 
if  the  hypnotic  subject  were  a  naturalist).  And  so  you  lead  the 
subject  through  any  dreams  you  please,  by  variations  of  questions 
and  of  inflections  of  the  voice ;  and  Ice  sees  and  feels  ail  as  reol^ 

We  have  seen  how  the  patient's  mind  can  be  influenced  by 
changing  the  posture  of  his  body.  Dr.  Wilkinson  gives  very  re- 
markable evidence  on  this  point.  ^  Double  his  fist  and  pull  up 
his  arm,  if  you  dare,'  he  says,  of  the  subject,  *  for  you  will  have 
the  strength  of  your  ribs  rudely  tested.  Put  him  on  his  knees  and 
clasp  his  hands,  and  the  saints  and  devotees  of  the  artists  will  pale 
before  the  trueness  of  his  devout  actings.  Raise  his  head  while  in 
prayer,  and  his  lips  pour  forth  exulting  glorifications,  as  he  sees 
heaven  opened,  and  the  majesty  of  God  raising  him  to  his  place ; 
then  in  a  moment  depress  the  head,  and  he  is  in  dust  and  ashes, 
an  unworthy  sinner,  with  the  pit  of  hell  yawning  at  his  feet.  Or 
compress  the  forehead^  so  as  \o  wrinkle  it  veiticaWy,  %ikdi  Wwcyctcj- 
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toothed  clouiB  coiitj-ai,t  in  from  the  very  horizon'  (in  the  subject^jS 
imagiuation,  it  will  lie  understood) ;  'and  what  is  remarkable,  thai 
Bmallert  pinch  and  wrinkle,  tiiich  as  will  lie  between  your  Dipping'  ^ 
naila,  ia  sufficient  nuulens  to  crystallise  the  man  into  that  shape, 
and  to  make  him  all  furelwding,  as,  again,  1he  smallest  expansion 
in  a  moment  brings  the  opposite  state,  with  a  Mi  breathing  o^ 
delight.' 

Some  will  perhaps  think  the  next  instance  the  moat  remarkably 
of  all,  perfectly  natural  though  one  half  of  the  performance  maj 
have  been.  The  subject  beiug  a  young  lady,  the  operator  askf 
whether  she  or  auother  is  the  prettier,  raising  her  head  as  he  put^ 
the  question.  '  Observe,'  says  Dr.  Wilkinson,  '  the  inexpressible 
hauteur,  and  the  puff  sneers  let  off  from  the  lips '  (see  Darwinli 
treatise  ou  the  '  Espreaaion  of  the  Emotions,'  plate  IV.  1, 
plate  V,  1)  '  which  indicate  a  conclusion  too  certain  to  need  utter- 
ance. Depress  tliu  head,  and  repeat  the  question,  and  mark  tlw 
self-abasement  with  which  she  now  says  '  Shf  w,'  as  hardly  worthj 
to  make' the  comparison.' 

In  this  state,  in  fact,  '  whatever  postnre  of  any  passion  i 
induced,  the  passion  comes  into  it  at  once,  and  dramatises  th| 
body  accordingly.' 

It  might  seem  that  there  must  of  necessity  lie  some  degree  a 
exaggeration  in  this  description,  simply  liecause  the  power  q 
adequately  expressing  any  given  emotion  is  not  possessed  by  s 
Some  can  in  a  moment  bring  any  expression  into  the  face,  or  eve* 
simidate  at  once  the  expression  and  the  aspect  of  another  persoq 
while  many  persons,  probably  most,  possess  scarcely  any  power  ( 
the  sort,  and  fail  ridiculously  even  in  attempting  to  reproduce  tb» 
expressions  corresponding  to  the  commonest  emotions.  But  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  hypnotised  subject  possesses  for  the  time 
being  abnormal  powers.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  circumstanoe 
that  for  the  time  being 'the  wliole  man  is  given  to  each  perception,' 
The  stories  illustrative  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  hypnotised  stata 
are  so  remarkable  that  they  have  been  rejected  as  utterly  Incredibla 
by  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  evidence  i 
have  upon  this  point. 

The  instances  al)ove  cited  by  Dr.  Gartli  Wilkinson,  remarkabl^ 
though  they  may  be,  are  siu-passed  altogether  in  interest  by  a  o 
which  Dr.  Carpenter  mentions, — of  a  factory  girl,  whose   i 
powers  had  receive<l  little  cultivation,  and  who  could  scarcely  spc 
her  own  language  correctly,  wlio  nevertheless  exactly  imitated  b 
the  words  and  the  music  of  vocal  performances  by  Jenny  Lii 
Dr.  Carpenter  was  assured  by  witnesses  in  whom  h 
implicit  reliance,  that  this  girl,  in  the  hypnotised  state,  follow 
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the  Swedish  nightingale's  songs  in  different  languages  ^  so  instan- 
taneously and  correctly,  as  to  both  words  and  music,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  voices.  In  order  to  test  the  powers 
of  the  somnambulist  to  the  utmost.  Mademoiselle  Lind  extem- 
porised a  long  and  elaborate  chromatic  exercise,  which  the  girl 
imitated  with  no  less  precision,  though  in  her  waking  state  she 
durst  not  even  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.' 

The  exaltation  of  the  senses  of  hypnotised  subjects  is  an  equally 
wonderful  phenomenon.  Dr.  Carpenter  relates  many  very  remark- 
able instances  as  occurring  within  his  own  experience.  He  has 
*  known  a  youth,  in  the  hypnotised  state,'  he  says,  *  to  find  out,  by 
the  sense  of  smell,  the  owner  of  a  glove  which  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  from  amongst  a  party  of  more  than  sixty  persons,  scenting 
at  each  of  them  one  after  the  other,  until  he  came  to  the  right 
individual.  In  another  case,  the  owner  of  a  ring  was  imhesitatingly 
found  out  from  amongst  a  company  of  twelve,  the  ring  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  finger  before  the  somnambule  was  intro- 
duced.' The  sense  of  touch  has,  in  other  cases,  been  singularly 
intensified,  insomuch  that  slight  differences  of  heat,  which  to 
ordinary  feeling  were  quite  inappreciable,  would  be  at  once  detected, 
while  such  differences  as  can  be  but  just  perceived  in  the  ordinary 
state  would  produce  intense  distress. 

In  some  respects,  the  increase  of  muscular  power,  or  rather  of 
the  power  of  special  muscles,  is  even  more  striking,  because  it  is 
commonly  supposed  by  most  persons  that  the  muscular  power 
depends  entirely  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  muscles,  the  state 
of  health,  and  like  conditions,  not  on  the  imagination.  Of  course 
every  one  knows  that  the  muscles  are  capable  of  greater  efforts 
when  the  mind  is  much  excited  by  fear  and  other  emotions.  But 
the  general  idea  is,  I  think,  that  whatever  the  body  is  capable  of 
doing  under  circumstances  of  great  excitement,  it  is  in  reality 
capable  of  doing  at  all  times  if  only  a  resolute  effort  is  made.  Nor 
is  it  commonly  supposed  that  a  very  wide  difference  exists  between 
ibe  greatest  efforts  of  the  body  under  excitement  and  those  of 
which  it  is  ordinarily  capable.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  hypnotised 
fulgect  is  certainly  not  one  of  excitement.  The  attempts  which 
he  is  directed  to  make  are  influenced  only  by  the  idea  that  he  can 
do  what  he  is  told,  not  that  he  must  do  so.  When  a  man  pursued 
by  a  bull  leaps  over  a  wall  which  under  ordinary  conditions  he 
would  not  even  think  of  climbing,  we  can  understand  that  he  only 
does^  because  he  must,  what,  if  he  liked,  he  could  do  at  any  time. 
But  if  a  man,  who  had  been  making  his  best  efforts  in  jumping, 
deaied  only  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  presently,  being  told  to  jump 
OTer  an  eight-feet  wall,  cleared  that  height  with  ap^^eul  «dAft^ 
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we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  the  feat  as  savouring  of  the  mira" 
culous. 

Now,  Dr.  Carpenter  saw  one  of  Mr.  Braid's  hypnotised  subjeebi 
— a  man  so  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  his  physical  development 
that  he  had  not  for  many  years  ventured  to  lift  up  a  weight  of 
twenty  pounds  in  his  ordinary  state — take  up  a  quarter  of  a 
hundredweight  upon  his  little  finger,  and  swing  it  round  his  head 
with  the  utmost  apparent  ease,  on  being  told  that  it  was  as  light 
as  a  feather.  ^^On  another  occasion  he  lifted  a  half-hundredweight 
on  the  last  joint  of  his  fore-finger,  as  high  as  his  knee.'  The 
personal  character  of  the  man  placed  him  above  all  suspicion  of 
deceit,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  best  knew  him ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  acutely  remarks,  ^  the  impossibility  of  any  trickery  in 
such  a  case  would  be  evident  to  the  educated  eye,  since,  if  he  had 
practised  such  feats  (which  very  few,  even  of  the  strongest  men, 
could  accomplish  without  practice),  the  efiect  would  have  made 
itself  visible  in  his  muscular  development.'  '  Consequently,'  he 
adds, '  when  the  same  individual  afterwards  declared  himself  unable, 
with  the  greatest  efibrt,  to  lift  a  handkerchief  from  the  table,  after 
having  been  assured  tliat  he  could  not  possibly  move  it,  there  was 
no  reason  for  questioning  the  trutli  of  his  conviction,  leased  as  this 
was  upon  the  same  kind  of  suggestion  as  that  by  which  he  had 
been  just  before  prompted  to  what  seemed  an  otherwise  impossible 
action.' 

The  explanation  of  this  and  the  preceding  cases  cannot  be 
mistaken  by  physiologists,  and  is  very  important  in  its  bearing  on 
the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  generally,  at  once  involving  an 
interpretation  of  the  whole  series  of  phenomena,  and  suggesting 
other  relations  not  as  yet  illustrated  experimentally.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  our  ordinary  use  of  any  muscles  we  employ  but  a 
small  part  of  the  muscle  at  any  given  moment.  What  the  muscle 
is  actually  capable  of  is  shown  in  convulsive  contractions,  in  which 
far  more  force  is  put  forth  than  the  strongest  effort  of  the  will 
could  call  into  play.  We  explain,  then,  the  seeming  increase  of 
strength  in  any  set  of  muscles  during  the  hypnotic  state  as  due  to 
the  concentration  of  the  subject's  will  in  an  abnormal  manner,  or 
to  an  abnormal  degree,  on  that  set  of  muscles.  In  a  similar  way, 
the  great  increase  of  certain  powers  of  perception  may  be  explained 
as  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  will  upon  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  like  manner,  the  will  may  be  directed  so  entirely  to  the 
operations  necessary  for  the  performance  of  difficult  feats,  that  the 
hypnotised  or  somnambulistic  subject  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  in  his  ordinary  condition  would  be  impossible  or  even  utterly 
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appalling  to  him.  Thus  sleep-walkers  (whose  condition  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  artificially  hypnotised,  except  that  the  sug- 
gestions they  experience  come  from  contact  with  inanimate  objects, 
instead  of  being  aroused  by  the  actions  of  another  person)  ^can 
clamber  walls  and  roofs,  traverse  naiTow  planks,  step  firmly  along 
high  parapets,  and  perform  other  feats  which  they  would  shrink 
fix>m  attempting  in  their  waking  state.'  This  is  simply,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  points  out,  because  they  are  i\oi  distrdcted  by  the  sense 
of  danger  which  their  vision  would  call  up,  from  concentrating 
their  exclusive  attention  on  the  guidance  afforded  by  their  muscular 
sense.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  suggestive  of  all  the  facts  known 
respecting  hypnotism  is  the  influence  whicli  can  by  its  means  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  special  parts  or  functions  of  the  body.  We 
know  that  imagination  will  hasten  or  retard  certain  processes 
commonly  regarded  as  involuntary  (indeed,  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation is  itself  in  great  degree  involuntary).  We  know  further 
that  in  some  cases,  imagination  will  do  much  more  than  this,  as  in 
the  familiar  cases  of  the  disappearance  of  warts  under  the  supposed 
influence  of  charms,  the  cure  of  scrofula  at  a  touch,  and  hundreds 
of  well-attested  cases  of  so-called  miraculous  cures.  But  although 
the  actual  cases  of  the  curative  influence  obtained  over  hypnotised 
patients  may  not  be  in  reality  more  striking  than  some  of  these, 
yet  they  are  more  suggestive  at  any  rate  to  ordinary  minds, 
because  they  are  known  not  to  be  the  result  of  any  charm  or 
miraculous  interference,  but  to  be  due  to  simply  natural  processes 
initiated  by  natural  though  unfamiliar  means. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  case  as  the  following,  related  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  (who  has  himself  witnessed  many  remarkable  cases 
of  hypnotic  cure) : — '  A  female  relative  of  Mr.  Braid's  was  the 
subject  of  a  severe  rheumatic  fever,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  left  eye  became  seriously  implicated,  so  that  after  the  inflam- 
matoiy  action  had  passed  away,  there  was  an  opacity  over  more 
than  one  half  of  the  cornea,  which  not  only  prevented  distinct 
vision,  but  occasioned  an  annoying  disfigurement.  Having  placed 
herself  under  Mr.  Braid's  hypnotic  treatment  for  the  relief  of 
violent  pain  in  her  arm  and  shoulder,  she  found,  to  the  surprise 
alike  of  herself  and  Mr.  Braid,  that  her  sight  began  to  improve 
very  perceptibly.  The  operation  was  therefore  continued  daily ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  cornea  became  so  transparent  that 
dose  inspection  was  required  to  discover  any  remains  of  the 
opacity.'  On  this.  Carpenter  remarks  that  he  has  known  other 
cases Jn  which  secretions  that  had  been  morbidly  suspended^  Wn% 
been'^reinduced  by  this  process;  and  is  satis&ed  ihat^ii  ^^^•^ 

roL^  xxxrm,    mo,  cxux,  t 
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with  skill  and  ftiscrimination,  it  would  take  rank  an  one  of  t 
moHt  potent  methods  of  treatment  which  the  physiciaa  bus  at  hiir| 
command.  He  adds  that '  the  channel  of  inflnence  is  obviously  thrf 
syatem  of  nerves  which  regulates  the  secretions — nerves  whicl 
though  not  under  direct  subjection  to  the  will,  ate  peculiaii 
affected  by  emotional  states.' 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  nerves  which  are  notordicarim 
under  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  whose  office  would  be  to  direc 
muscular  movements  if  only  the  will  could  influence  them,  may* 
by  persistent  attention  become  obedient  to  the  will.     When  I  v 
last  in  New  York,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  gave  me  a  long  ! 
most  interesting  account  of  certaiu  experiments  which  he  had  n 

1  himself.     The  account  was  not  forced  on  me,  the  reader  must 

understand,  but  was  elicited  by  questions  suggested  by  one  or  two 

remarkable   facts   which   he   had   casually   mentioned  as  falling 

within  his  experience.     I  had  only  his  own  word  for  much  that  he 

told  me,  and  some  may  perhaps  consider  that  there  was  very  little 

truth  in  the  narrative.     I  may  pause  here  to  make  some  remarke 

by  the  way,  on  the  traits  of  truthful  and   untruthful  persons. 

1    believe   very   slight   powers   of  observation  are  necessary   to 

detect  want  of  veracity  in  any  man,  though  absence  of  veracity 

in  any  particular  story  may  not  be  easily  detected  or  establiahedL-^ 

I  am  not  one  who  believe  every  story  I  hear,  or  trust  in  every  ow 

I  meet.     But  I  have  noticed  one  or  two  features  by  which  tb 

habitual  teller  of  untruth,-)  may  be  detected  very  readily,  i 

also  one  who,  without  telling  actual  falsehoods,  tries  to  heighte 

the  effect  of  any  story  he  may  have  to  tell,  by  strengthening  a 

the  particulars.     My  experience  in  this  respect  is  unlike  Dickens^ 

who  believed,  and  indeed  found,  that  a  man  whom  on  first  seeiiq 

he  ditftrusted,  and  justly,  could  explain  away  the  unfavourabi 

impression.     'My   first,  impression,'  he  says,  'about  such  peopls^l 

founded   on   face   and  manner   alone,   was   invariably   true;  my 

mistake  was  in  suffering  them  to  come  nearer  to  me  and  explain 

themselves  away.'     I  have  found  it  otherwise ;  though  of  course 

L Dickens  was  right  about  his  own  experience :  the  matter  depends 
entirely  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  observer.  I  have  often  be«n 
deceived  by  face  and  expression :  never,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  (and 
belief  in  this  case  is  not  mere  opinion,  but  is  based  on  results),  by 
manner  of  speaking.  One  peculiarity  I  have  never  found  wanting  in 
habitually  mendacious  persons — a  certain  intonation  which  I  cannot 
describe,  but  recognise  in  a  moment,  suggestive  of  the  weighing  of  J 
each  sentence  as  it  is  being  uttered,  as  though  to  consider  bowfti 
would  tell.  Another,  is  a  peculiarity  of  manner,  but  it  only  shonii  J 
itdelf  during  speech ;  it  is  a  sort  of  watchfulness  often  disgi 
r.  ■ 
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under  a  careless  tone,  but  perfectly  recognisable  however  disguised. 
Now,  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  experience  I  am  about  to 
relate,  conveyed  to  my  mind,  by  every  intonation  of  his  voice  and 
every  peculiarity  and  change  of  manner^  the  idea  of  truthfulness.  I 
cannot  convey  to  others  the  impression  thus  conveyed  to  myself : 
nor  do  I  expect  that  others  will  share  my  own  confidence:  I 
simply  state  the  case  as  I  know  it,  and  as  far  as  I  know  it.  It 
will,  however,  be  seen  that  a  part  of  the  evidence  was  confirmed 
on  the  spot. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  curability  of  consumption. 
My  informant,  whom  I  will  henceforth  call  A.,  said  that,  though  he 
could  not  assert  from  experience  that  consumption  was  curable,  he 
believed  that  in  many  cases  where  the  tendency  to  consumption  is 
inherited  and  the  consumptive  constitution  indicated  so  manifestly 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  person  woidd  before  long  be  hope- 
lessly consumptive,  an  entire  change  may  be  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  body,  and  the  person  become  strong  and  healthy.     He  said : 
'  I  belong  myself  to  a  family  many  of  whose  members  have  died 
of  consumption.     My  father  and  mother  both  died  of  it,  and  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  save  one  brother ;  yet  I  do  not  look  consump- 
tive, do  I?'  and  certainly  he  did  not.    A.  then  took  from  a  pocket- 
book  a  portrait  of  his  brother,  showing  a  young  man  manifestly  in 
very  bad  health,  looking  worn,  weary,  and  emaciated.     From  the 
same  pocket-book  A.  then  took  another  portrait,  asking  if  I  re- 
cognised it.   I  saw  here  again  a  worn  and  emaciated  face  and  figure. 
The  picture  was  utterly  unlike  the  hearty  well-built  man  before 
me,  yet  it  manifestly  represented  no  other.     If  I  had  been  at  all 
doubtful,  my  doubts  would  have  been  removed  by  certain  peculi- 
arities to  which  A.  called  my  attention.     I  asked  how  the  change  in 
his  health  had  been  brought  about.     He  told  me  a  very  remarkable 
story  of  his  treatment  of  himself,  part  of  which  I  omit  because  I 
am   satisfied  he  was  certainly  mistaken  in  attributing  to  that 
portion  of  his  self-treatment  any  part  of  the  good  result  which  he 
had  obtained,  and  that  if  many  consumptive  patients  adopted  the 
remedy,  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all,  would  inevitably  succumb 
very  quickly.     The  other  portion  of  his  account  is  all  that  concerns 
us  here,  being  all  that  illustrates  our  present  subject.     He  said  :  ^  I 
determined  to  exercise  every  muscle  of  my  body ;  I  set  myself  in 
front  of  a  mirror  and  concentrated  my  attention  and  all  the  power 
of  my  will  on  the  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  I  proposed  to  bring 
into  action.    Then  I  exercised  those  muscles  in  every  way  I  could 
think  of,  continuing  the  process  till  I  had  used  in  succession  every 
muscle  over  which  the  will  has  control.    While  carrying  out  this 
system,  I  noticed  that  gradually  the  will  acquired  ^^«t  Q^«t 
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muscles  which  before  I  had  been  quite  unable  to  move.  I  may 
8ay»  indeed,  that  every  set  of  muscles  recognised  by  anatomists, 
except  those  belonging  to  internal  organs,  gradually  came  under 
the  control  of  my  will.'  Here  I  interrupted,  asking  (not  by  any 
means  as  doubting  his  veracity,  for  I  did  not) :  '  Can  you  do  what 
Dimdreary  said  he  thought  some  fellow  might  be  able  to  do  ?  can 
you  waggle  your  left  ear.'  'Why,  certainly,'  he  replied;  and, 
turning  the  left  side  of  his  head  towards  me,  he  moved  his  left  ear 
about ;  not,  it  is  true,  waggling  it,  but  drawing  it  up  and  down  in 
a  singular  way,  which  was,  he  said,  the  only  exercise  he  ever  gave 
it.  He  said,  on  this,  that  there  are  many  other  muscles  over 
which  the  will  has  ordinarily  no  control,  but  may  be  made  to 
obtain  control ;  and  forthwith,  drawing  the  cloth  of  his  trousers 
rather  tight  round  the  right  thigh  (so  that  the  movement  he  was 
about  to  show  might  be  discernible)  he  made  in  succession  the 
three  muscles  of  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh  rise  about 
half  an  inch  along  some  nine  or  ten  inches  of  their  length.  Now, 
though  these  muscles  are  among  those  which  are  governed  by  the 
will,  for  they  are  used  in  a  variety  of  movements,  yet  not  one  in 
ten  thousand,  perhaps  in  a  million,  can  move  them  in  the  way 
described. 

How  far  A.'s  system  of  exciting  the  muscles  individually  as 
well  as  in  groups  may  have  operated  in  improving  his  health,  as 
he  supposed,  I  am  not  now  inquiring.  A\Tiat  I  wish  specially  to 
notice  is  the  influence  which  the  will  may  be  made  to  obtain  over 
muscles  ordinarily  beyond  its  control.  It  may  be  that  under  the 
exceptional  influence  of  the  imagination,  in  the  hypnotic  condi- 
tion, the  will  obtains  a  similar  control  for  a  while  over  even  those 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  appertain  to  the  so-called  in- 
voluntary processes.  In  other  words,  the  case  I  have  cited  may 
be  regarded  as  occupying  a  sort  of  middle  position  between 
ordinary  cases  of  muscular  action  and  those  perplexing  cases  in 
which  the  hypnotic  subject  seems  able  to  influence  pulsation,  cir- 
culation, and  processes  of  secretion  in  the  various  parts  or  organs 
of  his  body. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism 
are  due  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  The  quasi- 
scientiflc  explanations  which  attributed  them  to  magnetism, 
electricity,  some  subtle  animal  fluid,  some  occult  force,  and  so 
forth,  have  been  as  completely  negatived  as  the  supernatural 
explanation.  We  have  seen  that  painted  wooden  tractors  were  as 
effectual  as  the  metal  tractors  of  the  earlier  mesmerists ;  a  small 
disc  of  card  or  wood  is  as  effective  as  the  disc  of  zinc  and  copper 
used  by  the  electro-biologists;  and  now   it  appears  that  the 
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mystical  influence,  or  what  was  thought  such,  of  the  operation  is 
no  more  essential  to  success  than  magnetic  or  electric  apparatus. 

Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  made  several  experiments  to  deter- 
mine this  point.     Some  among  them  seem  absolutely  decisive. 

Thus,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Noble's  had  a  female  servant  whom  he 
had  frequently  thrown  into  the  hypnotic  state,  trying  a  variety  of 
experiments,  many  of  which  Dr.  Noble  had  witnessed.  Dr.  Noble 
was  at  length  told  that  his  friend  had  succeeded  in  magnetising 
her  from  another  room  and  without  her  knowledge,  with  some 
other  stories  even  more  marvellous,  circumstantially  related  by 
eye-witnesses,  'amongst  others  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
family,  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  friend '  of  Dr.  Noble's 
own.  As  he  remained  unsatisfied.  Dr.  Noble  was  invited  to  come 
and  judge  for  himself,  proposing  whatever  test  he  pleased.  '  Now, 
had  we  visited  the  house,'  he  says, '  we  should  have  felt  dissatisfied 
with  any  result,'  knowing  '  that  the  presence  of  a  visitor  or  the 
occurrence  of  anything  unusual  was  sure  to  excite  expectation  of 
some  mesmeric  process.'  'We  therefore  proposed,'  he  proceeds, 
*  that  the  experiment  should  be  carried  on  at  our  own  residence ; 
and  it  was  made  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  gentle- 
man early  one  evening  wrote  a  note,  as  if  on  business,  directing  it 
to  ourselves.  He  thereupon  summoned  the  female  servant  (the 
mesmeric  subject),  requesting  her  to  convey  the  note  to  its  destina- 
tion, and  to  wait  for  an  answer.  The  gentleman  himself,  in  her 
hearing,  ordered  a  cab,  stating  that  if  any  one  called  he  was  going 
to  a  place  named,  but  was  expected  to  return  by  a  certain  hour, 
^'hilst  the  female  servant  was  dressing  for  her  errand,  the  master 
placed  himself  in  the  vehicle,  and  rapidly  arrived  at  our  dwelling. 
In  about  ten  minutes  after,  the  note  arrived,  the  gentleman  in  the 
mean  time  being  secreted  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  we  re- 
quested the  young  woman,  who  had  been  shown  into  our  study,  to 
take  a  seat  whilst  we  wrote  the  answer;  at  the  same  time  placing 
the  chair  with  its  back  to  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room, 
which  was  left  ajar.  It  had  been  agreed  that  after  the  admission 
of  the  girl  into  the  place  where  we  were,  the  magnetiser,  approach- 
ing the  door  in  silence  on  the  other  side,  should  commence  opera- 
tions. There,  then,  was  the  patient  or  "  subject,"  placed  within 
two  feet  of  her  magnetiser — a  door  only  intervening,  and  that  but 
partially  closed — but  she,  all  the  while,  perfectly  free  from  all  idea 
of  what  was  going  on.  We  were  careful  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
conversation  with  the  girl,  or  even  to  look  towards  her,  lest  we 
ahoold  raise  some  suspicion  in  her  own  mind.  We  wrote  our  letter 
(as  if  in  answer)  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  once  or  twice 
only  making  an  indifferent  remark ;  and  on  leaving;  \i\i<^  tooth  iot 
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a  light  til  seal  the  supposed  letter,  we  beckoned  the  operator  away.l 
No  effect  whatever  hart  l>een  produced,  although  we  had  been  foldl 
that  two  or  three  mhiutes  were  sufficient,  even  when  inesmeriiring 
from  the  drawing-room,  through  Wiills  and  apartments  into  the 
kitchen.  In  our  own  experiment  the  intervening  distance  had 
been  very  muuli  lens,  and  only  one  aoUd  suhatance  intervened  and 
that  not  completely  ;  hut  here  we  suspect  was  the  difference — <A« 
"  svJ)jcct "  wati  unconffcioits  of  the  magneiiinn,  and  eicpfdcd  no- 
thing.' 

In  another  case  Dr.  Noble  tried  tlie  converse  experiment,  wiLi 
equally  convincing  results.  Being  in  company  one  evening  witi 
a  young  lady  said  to  be  of  high  mesmeric  Buaceptihility,  he  r* 
quested  and  received  permission  to  test  this  quality  in  her.  Il 
one  of  the  usual  ways,  he  '  magnetised '  her,  and  having  so  far  a 
tiafied  himself,  he  *  demaguetiBed'  her.  He  nest  proceeded  to 
'  hypnotise '  her,  adopting  Mr.  Braid's  method  of  directing  the 
stare  at  a  fixed  point.  'The  result  varied  in  no  respect  from 
that  which  had  taken  place  in  tlie  foregoing  experiment;  tho 
duration  of  the  procese  was  the  same,  and  its  intensity  of  efi'ecfe! 
neither  greater  nor  less.'  '  De-hypnotisution '  again  rewtored  i ' 
young  lady  to  herBelf.  'And  now,'  says  Dr.  Noble,  'we  requesbed 
our  patient  to  rest  quietly  at  the  fire-place,  to  think  of  juat  whi 
she  liked,  and  to  look  where  e,he  pleased,  excepting  at  ourselves^ 
who  retreated  behind  her  chair,  saying  that  a  new  mode  whs  aboilt 
to  be  tried,  and  that  her  turning  round  would  diwlurh  the  process. 
We  very  composedly  took  up  a  volume  which  lay  upou  a  table, 
and  amused  ourselves  with  it  for  about  five  minutes ;  when,  o 
raising  our  eyes,  we  coidd  see,  by  the  excited  features  of  otl; 
members  of  the  party,  that  the  yoimg  lady  was  once  more  ma 
Tietiaed.  We  were  informed  by  those  who  had  attentively  wutchflt 
her  during  the  progress  of  our  little  experiment,  that  all  had  1 
in  every  respect  just  as  before.  The  lady  herself,  before  she  i 
undeceived,  expressed  a  distinct  consciousness  of  having  /«U  t 
■anspen  passes  streaming  di/io^i  the  neck.' 

In  a  similar  way,  Mr.  Bertrand,  who  was  the  first  (Dr.  ( 
penter  tells  us)  to  undertake  a  really  scientific  investigation  ofl 
the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  provetl  that  the  supposed  effect  of  a 
magnetised  letter  fivm  him  to  n  female  eomnambide  was  entirely 
the  work  of  her  own  lively  imagination.     He  magnetised  a  letter 
first,  which  on  receipt  was  placed  at  his  suggestion  upon  the  eja 
gastrium  of  the  patient,  who  was  thrown  into  the  magnetic  slei 
with  all  the  customary  phenomena.    He  then  wrote  another  lett< 
which  he  did  not  magnetise,  and  again  the  same  effect  v 
duced.    Lastly,  he  eet  iibout  an  ex]>erimeut  wbii;l\  should  determiu 
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the  real  state  of  the  ease.  *  I  asked  one  of  my  friends,'  he  says, 
*  to  write  a  few  lines  in  my  place,  and  to  strive  to  imitate  my  writing, 
80  that  those  who  should  read  the  letter  should  mistake  it  for 
mine  (I  knew  he  could  do  so).  He  did  this  ;  our  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  sleep  was  produced  just  as  it  would  have  been  by 
one  of  my  own  letters.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  none  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  hypnotism  require,  as  indeed  none  of  them,  rightly  under- 
stood, suggest,  the  action  of  any  such  occult  forces  as  spiritualists 
believe  in.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena recorded  by  spiritualists  as  having  occurred  under  their 
actual  observation  are  very  readily  to  be  explained  as  phenomena 
of  hypnotism.  Of  course  I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  much  grosser  forms  of  deception 
are  employed.  But  in  others,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  cou- 
oentration  of  the  attention  for  some  time  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  (which  suitable  '  subjects '  only 
are  privileged  to  see),  I  regard  the  resulting  self-deception  as  hyp- 
notic* 

We  may  regard  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  in  two  aspects — 
first  and  chiefly  as  illustrating  the  influence  of  imagination  on  the 
functions  of  the  body ;  secondly  as  showing  under  what  conditicHis 
the  imagination  may  be  most  readily  brought  to  bear  in  producing 
such  influence.  These  phenomena  deserve  far  closer  and  at  the 
same  time  far  wider  attention  than  they  have  yet  received.  Doubt 
has  been  thrown  upon  them  because  they  have  been  associated  with 
false  theories,  and  in  many  cases  with  fraud  and  delusion.  But, 
rightly  viewed,  they  are  at  once  instructive  and  valuable.  On  the 
one  hand  they  throw  light  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  mental  physiology ;  on  the  other  they  promise  to  afford  valuable 
means  of  curing  certa,in  ailments,  and  of  influencing  in  useful  ways 
certain  powers  and  functions  of  the  body.  All  that  is  necessary,  it 
should  seem,  to  give  hypnotic  researches  their  full  value,  is  that  all 
association  of  these  purely  mental  phenomena  with  charlatanry  and 
firaud  should  be  abruptly  and  definitely  broken  off.  Those  who 
make  practical  application  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  should 
not  only  divest  their  own  minds  of  all  idea  that  some  occult  and  as 
it  were  extra-natmral  force  is  at  work,  but  should  encourage  no 
belief  in  such  force  in  those  on  whom  the  hypnotic  method  is  em- 
ployed. Their  influence  on  the  patient  will  not  be  lessened,  I 
believe,  by  the  fullest  knowledge  on  the  patient's  part  that  all 
which  is  to  happen  to  him  is  purely  natural — that,  in  fact,  advantage 
is  simply  to  be  taken  of  an  observed  property  of  the  imaginatvQW  Vft 
obtain  an  influence  not  otherwise  attainaVAe  ovet  V\v^  \ikA^ 'ws*  ^ 
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whole  (as  when  the  so-called  magnetic  sleep  is  to  be  produced),  or 
over  special  parts  of  the  body.  Whether  advantage  might  not  be 
taken  of  other  than  the  curative  influences  of  hypnotism  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  probably  have  occurred  to  some  who  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  curious  accounts  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  If  special 
powers  may  be  obtained,  even  for  a  short  time,  by  the  hypnotised 
subject,  these  powers  might  be  systematically  used  for  other 
purposes  than  mere  experiment.  If,  again,  the  repetition  of  hyp- 
notic curative  processes  eventually  leads  to  a  complete  and  lasting 
change  in  the  condition  of  certain  parts  or  organs  of  the  body,  the 
repetition  of  the  exercise  of  special  powers  during  the  hypnotic 
state  may  after  a  while  lead  to  the  definite  acquisition  of  such^ 
powers.  As  it  now  appears  that  the  hypnotic  control  may  be  ob- 
tained without  any  efiFort  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the  effort 
formerly  supposed  to  be  required  being  purely  imaginary,  and 
the  hypnotic  state  being  in  fact  readily  attainable  without  any 
operation  whatever,  we  seem  to  recognise  possibilities  which,  duly 
developed,  might  be  found  of  extreme  value  to  the  human  race« 
In  fine,  it  would  seem  that  man  possesses  a  power  which  has 
hitherto  lain  almost  entirely  dormant,  by  which,  under  the  influence 
of  properly-guided  imaginations,  the  will  can  be  so  concentrated 
on  special  actions  that  feats  of  strength,  dexterity,  artistic  (and 
even  perhaps  scientific)  skill  may  be  accomplished  by  persons  who, 
in  the  ordinary  state,  are  quite  incapable  of  such  achievements. 
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31  Hitejrarp  f  afilc. 

When  those  who  wield  the  rod  forget, 

'Tis  truly — Qttia  custodiet  ? 

— A  certain  Bard  (as  bards  will  do) 

Dressed  up  his  poems  for  review. 

His  type  was  clear,  his  title  plain  ; 

His  frontispiece  by  Walter  Cbanb. 

Moreover,  he  had  on  the  back 

A  sort  of  high-art  Zodiac ; — 

A  mask,  a  harp,  an  owl, — in  fine, 

A  neat  and  ^  classical '  design. 

But  the  in-side  ? — Well,  good  or  bad. 

The  inside  was  the  best  he  had : 

Much  memory, — more  imitation  ; — 

Some  accidents  of  inspiration  ; — 

Some  essays  in  that  finer  fashion 

Where  Fancy  takes  the  place  of  Passion  ; — 

And  some  (of  course)  more  roughly  wrought 

To  catch  the  advocates  of  Thought. 

— In  the  less-crowded  age  of  Anne, 

Our  Bard  had  been  a  favoiured  man ; 

Fortune,  more  chary  with  the  sickle. 

Had  ranked  him  next  to  Garth  or  Tickell  ;- 

He  might  have  even  dared  to  hope 

A  line's  malignity  from  Pope  ! 

But  now,  when  folks  are  hard  to  please. 

And  poets  are  as  thick  as — peas. 

The  Fates  are  not  so  prone  to  flatter. 

Unless,  indeed,  a  Friend  ...  No  matter. 

— The  Book,  then,  had  a  minor  credit : 

The  Critics  took,  and  doubtless  read  it. 

Said  A. — These  little  sangs  display 

No  lyric  gift ;  hut  stiU  a  ray^ — 

A  promise.     They  wUl  do  no  harm. 

'Twas  kindly,  if  not  very  warm. 

Said  B. — The  author  m^ay^  in  time, 

Acquire  the  rudiments  of  rhyme : 

His  efiorts  now  are  scarcely  verse. 

This,  certainly,  could  not  be  worse. 
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Sorely  discomfited^  our  Bard 

Worked  for  another  ten  years — hard. 

Meanwhile  the  World,  unmoved,  went  on ; 

New  stars  shot  up,  shone  out,  were  gone ; 

Before  his  second  volume  came 

His  critics  had  forgot  his  name : — 

And  who,  forsooth,  is  bound  to  know 

Each  Laureate  in  embryo  ! 

They  tried  and  tested  him,  no  less, — 

The  pure  assayers  of  the  Press, 

Said  A. — The  author  nuiy,  in  time  .  •  . 

Or  much  what  B.  had  said  of  rhyme. 

Then  B. — These  little  songs  display  •  .  . 

And  so  forth,  in  the  sense  of  A. 

Over  the  Bard  I  throw  a  veil. 

There  is  no  Moral  to  this  tale. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
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€|e  ^ttAt  Kebolutton  in  3^ttrattn. 

BT  HABK  TWAIN. 

Let  me  refresh  the  reader's  memory  a  little.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  crew  of  the  British  ship  '  Bounty '  mutinied,  set  the 
captain  and  his  officers  adrift  upon  the  open  sea,  took  possession 
of  the  vessel,  and  sailed  southward.  They  procured  wives  for 
themselves  among  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  then  proceeded  to  a  lonely 
little  rock  in  mid-Pacific,  called  Pitcairn's  Island,  wrecked  the 
ship^  stripped  her  of  everything  that  might  be  useful  to  a  new 
colony,  and  established  themselves  on  shore. 

Pitcairn's  is  so  far  removed  from  the  track  of  commerce  that 
it  was  many  years  before  another  vessel  touched  there.  It  had 
always  been  considered  an  uninhabited  island ;  so  when  a  ship  did 
at  last  drop  its  anchor  there,  in  1808,  the  captain  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  place  peopled.  Although  the  mutineers  had 
fought  among  themselves,  and  gradually  killed  each  other  otf 
until  only  two  or  three  of  the  original  stock  remained,  these 
tragedies  had  not  occurred  until  after  a  number  of  children  had 
been  bom ;  so  in  1808  the  island  had  a  population  of  twenty-seven 
persons.  John  Adams,  the  chief  mutineer,  still  survived,  and  was 
to  live  many  yeara  yet,  as  governor  and  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
From  being  mutineer  and  homicide,  he  had  turned  Christian  and 
teacher,  and  his  nation  of  twenty-seven  persons  was  now  the  purest 
and  devoutest  in  Christendom.  Adams  had  long  ago  hoisted  the 
British  flag  and  constituted  his  island  an  appanage  of  the  British 
crown. 

To-day  the  population  numbers  ninety  persons — sixteen  men, 
nineteen  women,  twenty-five  boys,  and  thirty  girls — all  descend- 
ants of  the  mutineers,  all  bearing  the  family  names  of  those 
mutineers,  and  all  speaking  English,  and  English  only.  The 
island  stands  high  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  has  precipitous  walls. 
It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  in  places  is  as  much 
as  half  a  mile  wide.  Such  arable  land  as  it  affords  is  held  by  the 
several  families,  according  to  a  division  made  many  years  ago. 
There  is  some  live  stock — ^goats,  pigs,  chickens,  and  cats — but  no 
dogs,  and  no  large  animals.  There  is  one  church  building ;  this 
is  used  also  as  a  capitol,  a  school-house,  and  a  public  library.  The 
title  of  the  governor  has  been,  for  a  generation  ot  t\?o,^l&?^!^]^>a^ 
aod  Chief  Jiuler,  in  ^subordination  to  her  Majesty  We  ^>\^fcXL  o1 
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Great  Britain.'  It  was  his  province  to  tnalcA  the  laws,  as  well  as 
execute  them.  His  office  was  elective ;  everybody  over  seventeen 
years  old  had  a  vote,  no  matter  about  the  sex.  The  sole  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  were  farming  and  fishing ;  their  sole  recreation 
religious  services.  There  has  never  been  a  shop  in  the  island,  nor 
any  money.  The  habits  and  dress  of  the  people  have  always  been 
primitive  and  simple ;  their  laws  simple  to  puerility.  They  have 
lived  in  a  deep  Sabbath  tranquillity,  far  from  the  world  and  its 
ambitions  and  vexations,  and  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what 
was  going  on  in  the  mighty  empires  that  lie  beyond  their  limitless 
ocean  solitudes.  Once  in  three  or  four  years  a  ship  touched 
there,  moved  them  with  aged  news  of  bloody  battles,  devastating 
epidemics,  fallen  thrones,  and  ridned  dynasties,  then  traded  them 
some  soap  and  flannel  for  some  yams  and  bread-fruit,  and  sailed 
away,  leaving  them  to  retire  into  their  peaceful  dreams  and  pious 
dissipations  once  more. 

On  September  8  last.  Admiral  de  Horsey,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  visited  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  speaks 
as  follows  in  his  official  report  to  the  Admiralty : — 

'They  have  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  a  little 
maize ;  pineapples,  fig-trees,  custard  apples,  and  oranges ;  lemons 
and  cocoa-nuts.  Clothing  is  obtained  alone  from  passing  ships,  in 
barter  for  refreshments.  There  are  no  springs  on  the  island ;  but 
as  it  rains  generally  once  a  month  they  have  plenty  of  water, 
although  at  times,  in  former  years,  they  have  suffered  from 
drought.  No  alcoholic  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  are 
used,  and  a  drunkard  is  unknown.  .  •  . 

*The  necessary  articles  required  by  the  islanders  are  best 
shown  by  those  we  furnished  in  barter  for  refi'eshments — namely, 
flannel,  serge,  drill,  half-boots,  combs,  tobacco,  and  soap.  They 
also  stand  much  in  need  of  maps  and  slates  for  their  school ;  and 
tools  of  any  kind  are  most  acceptable.  I  caused  them  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  public  stores  with  a  union-jack  for  display  on  the 
arrival  of  ships,  and  a  pit  saw,  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  need. 
This,  I  trust,  will  meet  the  approval  of  their  lordships.  If  the 
munificent  people  of  England  were  only  aware  of  the  wants  of  this 
most  deserving  little  colony,  they  would  not  long  go  unsup- 
plied.  .  •  . 

'Divine  service  is  held  every  Sunday  at  10.30  a.m.  and  at 
3  P.M.,  in  the  house  built  and  used  by  John  Adams  for  that  pur- 
pose, until  he  died  in  1829.  It  is  conducted  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  Mr.  Simon  Young, 
their  selected  pastor,  who  is  much  respected.  A  Bible  class  is  held 
eveiy  Wednesday,  when  all  who  conveniently  can,  attend.    There 
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is  also  a  general  meeting  for  pi*ayer  on  the  first  Friday  in  every 
month*  Family  prayers  are  said  in  every  house  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  and  no  food  is 
partaken  of  without  asking  God's  blessing  before  and  afterwards. 
Of  these  islanders'  religious  attributes  no  one  can  speak  without 
deep  respect.  A  people  whose  greatest  pleasure  and  privilege  is  to 
commune  in  prayer  with  their  God,  and  to  join  in  hymns  of  praise, 
and  who  are,  moreover,  cheerful,  diligent,  and  probably  freer  from 
vice  than  any  other  community,  need  no  priest  among  them.' 

Now  I  come  to  a  sentence  in  the  admiral's  report  which  he 
dropped  carelessly  from  his  pen,  no  doubt,  and  never  gave  the 
matter  a  second  thought.  He  little  imagined  what  a  freight  of 
tragic  prophecy  it  bore  I     This  is  the  sentence  : — 

'  One  stranger,  an  American,  has  settled  on  the  island — a 
davbtful  acquisition^* 

A  doubtful  acquisition  indeed.  Captain  Ormsby,  in  the 
American  ship  Hornet,  toi^ched  at  Pitcairn's  nearly  four  months 
after  the  admiral's  visit,  and  from  the  facts  which  he  gathered 
there  we  now  know  all  about  that  American.  Let  us  put  these 
facts  together,  in  historical  form.  The  American's  name  was 
Butterworth  Stavely.  As  soon  as  he  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  people — and  this  took  but  a  few  days,  of  course — he 
Ix^n  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them  by  all  the  arts  he  could 
command.  He  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  much  looked 
up  to  ;  for  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  forsake  his  worldly 
way  of  life,  and  throw  all  his  energies  into  religion.  He  was 
always  reading  his  Bible,  or  praying,  or  singing  hymns,  or  asking 
blessings.  In  prayer,  no  one  had  such  '  liberty '  as  he,  no  one 
could  pray  so  long  or  so  well. 

At  last,  when  he  considered  the  time  to  be  ripe,  he  began 
secretly  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  people.     It  was 
bis  deliberate  purpose,  from  the  beginning,  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, but  of  course  he  kept  that  to  himself  for  a  time.     He  used 
different  arts  with  difierent  individuals.     He  awakened  dissatisfac- 
tion in  one  quarter  by  calling  attention  to  the  shortness  of  the 
Sunday  services  ;  he  argued  that  there  should  be  three  three-hour 
services  on  Sunday  instead  of  only  two.     Many  had  secretly  held 
this  opinion  before  ;  they  now  privately  banded  themselves  into  a 
party  to  work  for  it.     He  showed  certain  of  the  women  that  they 
were  not  allowed  sufiicient  voice  in  the  prayer-meetings;    thus 
another  party  was  formed.     No  weapon  was  beneath  his  notice  ;  he 
even  descended  to  the  children,  and  awoke  discontent  in  their 
breasts  because — as  he  discovered  for  them — they  had  not  enough 
Sunday-school.    This  created  a  third  party. 
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Now,  as  chief  of  tlie;ie  parties,  lie  foimd  himselt  tlie  strongest 
power  in  the  community.  So  he  proceeded  to  his  next  move — %'* 
no  less  important  one  than  the  impeachment  of  the  chief  magistrate^' 
James  Russell  Nickoy,  a  man  of  character  and  ability,  and  poaaeesed ' 
of  great  wealth,  he  being  the  owner  of  a  house  with  a  parlour  to  • 
it,  three  acres  and  a  half  of  yam  land,  and  the  only  boat  ia/ 
Pitoaim's — a  whale-boat.  Most  nofortunately,  a  pretext  for  thia 
impeachment  offered  itself  at  just  the  right  time.  One  of  thd'* 
e&rliest  and  most  preeioiiM  laws  of  the  island  was  the  law  againsK 
trespass.  It  was  held  in  great  reverence,  and  regarded  as  th«i 
palladium  of  the  people's  liberties.  About  thirty  years  ago  an  im- 
portant case  came  before  the  courts  under  this  law,  in  this  wise  : — Ai 
chicken  belonging  to  Elizabeth  Yoimg  (aged,  at  that  time,  fifty 
eight,  a  daughter  of  John  Mills,  one  of  the  mutineers  of  tli*f 
Bounty)  trespassed  upon  the  grounds  of  Thtirsday  Octfiher  Chnstiaq, 
(aged  twenty-nine,  a  grandson  of  Fletcher  Christian,  one  of  the' 
mutineers).  Christian  killed  the  chicken.  According  to  the  law. 
Christian  could  keep  the  chicken ;  or,  if  he  preferred,  he  could 
restore  its  remains  to  the  owner,  and  receive  damages  in  '  produce* 
to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  waste  and  injury  wrought  by  thi 
trespasser.  The  court  records  set  forth  that '  the  said  Christian 
aforesaid  did  deliver  the  aforesaid  remains  to  the  said  Elisabetl 
Young,  and  did  demand  one  bushel  of  yams  in  satisfaction  of  t 
damage  done.'  But  Elizabeth  Young  considered  the  demaaj 
exorbitant  ;  the  parties  could  not  agree ;  therefore  Christja] 
brought  suit  in  the  courts.  He  lost  his  case  in  the  Justices'  CourCi 
at  least,  he  was  awarded  only  a  half  peek  of  yams,  which 
considered  insufficient,  and  in  the  nature  uf  a  defeat.  He  a 
pealed.  The  case  lingered  several  years  in  an  ascending  gra 
of  courts,  always  resulting  in  decrees  sustaining  the  originl 
verdict;  and  linally  the  thing  got  into  the  Supreme  Court,  am 
there  it  stuck  tor  twenty  years.  But  last  summer,  even  tt 
Supreme  Court  managed  to  arrive  at  a  decision  at  last.  Onei 
more  the  original  verdict  was  sustained.  Christian  then  said  fe 
was  satisfied;  but  Stavely  wan  present,  and  whispered  to  hira  ani 
to  his  lawyer,  suggesting,  'as  a  mere  form,'  that  the  original  1si 
be  exliihited,  in  order  to  make  Blue-  that  it  still  existed.  It  seen 
an  odd  idea,  but  an  ingeniotis  one ;  so  the  demand  was  made, 
messenger  was  sent  to  the  magistrate's  house,  and  presently  retumei 
with  the  tidings  that  it  had  disappeared  from  among  the  Stat 
archives. 

The  court  now  prnnoimced  its  late  decision  void,  since  it  hd 
i)een  made  imder  a  law  which  had  no  actual  existence. 

Great  excitement  ensued  immediately :  the  news  swept  sbrotij 
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Rover  the  whole  ishind  that  the  palladium  of  the  public  liberties  was 
J  lort — maybe  treasonably  destroyed.  Within  thirty  miou tea  almost 
^^e  entire  nation  were  in  the  court-room — that  iu  to  say,  the 
f  church.  The  impeachment  of  the  chief  magistrate  followed,  upon 
BStavely's  motion.  The  accneed  met  his  misfortune  with  the  dignity 
tirhich  became  his  great  office.  He  did  not  plead,  or  even  argue  : 
I  lie  offered  the  simple  defence  that  he  had  not  meddled  with  the  miss- 
L  ing  law  ;  that  he  had  kept  the  State  archives  in  the  same  candle-boi 
LtiiBt  had  l>een  ased  as  their  depository  from  the  beginning ;  and  that 
||e  was  innocent  of  tlie  removal  or  destruction  of  tlie  lost,  document. 
But  nothing  could  save  him  ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  misprision 
F  treason,  and  was  degraded  from  hia  office,  and  all  his  property 
"  confiscated. 

The  lamest  part  of  the  whole  shameful  matter  was  the  reoso/i 
suggested  by  his  enemies  for  his  deatmetion  of  the  law,  to  wit: 
that  he  did  it  to  favour  Christian,  because  Christian  was  his  cousin  I 
Whereas  Stavely  was  the  only  individual  in  the  entire  nation  who 
was  not  his  cousin.  The  reader  must  remember  that  all  of  these 
people  are  the  descendants  of  half-a-dozen  men ;  that  the  first 
crop  of  children  intermarried  together  and  bore  grandchildren  to 
the  mutineers;  that  these  grandchildren  intermarried  ;  after  them, 
..great  and  great-great-grandchildren  intermarried  ;  so  that  to-day 
^Tverybody  is  blood-kin  to  everyl)ody.  Moreover,  the  relationships 
Ire  wonderfully,  even  astoimdingly,  mixed  up  and  complicated.  A 
ranger,  for  instance,  says  to  an  islander — 
'  You  speak  of  that  young  woman  as  your  cousin  ;  a  while  ago 
1  called  her  your  aunt.' 

'  Well,  she  j'-s  my  aunt,  and  my  cousin,  too ;  and  also  my  atep- 
ieter,  my  niece,  my  fourth  cousin,  my  thirty-third  cousin,  my  forty- 
ousin,  my  great  aunt,  my  gland  mot  her,  my  widowed 
ter-in-law — and  next  week  she  will  be  my  wife.' 
So  the  charge  of  nepotism  against  the  chief  magistrate  was 
\veak.  But  no  matter,  weak  or  strong,  it  suited  Stavely.  Stavely 
was  immediately  elected  to  the  vacant  magistracy ;  and  oozing 
reform  from  every  pore,  he  went  vigorously  to  work.  In  no  long 
time  religious  services  raged  everywhere  and  unceasingly.  By 
command,  the  second  prayer  of  the  Sunday  morning  serrice,  wliicb 
bad  customarily  endured  some  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes,  and  had 
pleaded  for  the  world,  first  by  continent,  and  then  by  national  and 
tribal  detail,  was  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  made  to  include 
supplications  in  behalf  of  the  possible  peoples  in  the  several  planets. 
Elverybody  was  pleased  with  this;  everybody  said,  'Now,  ihia  is 
something  like^  By  command,  the  usual  three-hour  sermons 
■  Vere  doubled  in  length.     The  nation  came  in  a  body  to  t«^l:\{^ 
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their  gratitude  to  the  new  magistrate.     The  old  law  forbidding 
cooking  on  tlie  Sabbath  was  extended  to  the  prohibition  of  eating, 
also.     By  command,  Sunday-school  was  privileged  to  spread  over, 
into  the  week.     The  joy  of  all  classes  was  complete.     In  one  short 
month  the  new  magistrate  was  become  the  people's  idol  I 

The  time  was  ripe  for  this  man's  next  move.  He  b^;an, 
cautiously  at  first,  to  poison  the  public  mind  against  England. 
He  took  the  chief  citizens  aside,  one  by  one,  and  conversed  with 
them  on  this  topic.  Presently,  he  grew  bolder,  and  spoke  out. 
He  said  the  nation  owed  it  to  itself,  to  its  honour,  to  its  great 
traditions,  to  rise  in  its  might  and  throw  off '  this  galling  English 
•  yoke.' 

But  the  simple  islanders  answered — 

^We  had  not  noticed  that  it  galled.  How  does  it  gall? 
England  sends  a  ship  once  in  three  or  four  years  to  give  us  soap 
and  clothing,  and  things  which  we  sorely  need  and  gratefully 
receive  ;  but  she  never  troubles  us ;  she  lets  us  go  our  own  way.' 

'She  lets  you  go  yom*  own  way!  So  slaves  have  felt  and 
spoken  in  all  ages!  This  speech  shows  how  fallen  you  are, 
liow  base,  how  brutalised  you  have  become  under  this  grinding 
tyranny  1  What!  has  all  manly  pride  forsaken  you?  Is  liberty 
nothing  ?  Are  you  content  to  be  a  mere  appendage  to  a  foreign 
and  hateful  sovereignty,  when  you  might  rise  up  and  take  your 
rightful  place  in  the  august  family  of  nations,  great,  free,  en- 
lightened, independent,  the  minion  of  no  sceptred  master,  but  the 
arbiter  of  your  own  destiny,  and  a  voice  and  a  power  in  decreeing 
the  destinies  of  your  sister-sovereignties  of  the  world  ? ' 

Speeches  like  this  began  to  produce  an  effect  by  and  by. 
Citizens  began  to  feel  the  English  yoke ;  they  did  not  know 
exactly  how  or  whereabouts  they  felt  it ;  but  they  were  perfectly 
certain  they  did  feel  it.  They  got  to  grumbling  a  good  deal,  and 
chafing  imder  their  chains,  and  longing  for  relief  and  release. 
They  presently  fell  to  hating  the  Englisli  flag,  that  sign  and 
symbol  of  their  nation's  degradation ;  they  ceased  to  glance  up  at 
it  as  they  passed  the  capitol,  but  averted  their  eyes  and  grated 
their  teeth ;  and  one  morning,  when  it  was  found  trampled  into 
the  mud  at  the  foot  of  the  staff,  they  left  it  there,  and  no  man  put 
his  hand  to  it  to  hoist  it  again.  A  certain  thing  which  was  sure 
to  happen  sooner  or  later  happened  now.  Some  of  the  chief 
citizens  went  to  the  magistrate  by  night,  and  said — 

'  We  can  endure  this  hated  tyranny  no  longer.  How  can  we 
east  it  off?' 

*  By  a  cowp-d^UaV 

'How?' 
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*  A  coup^Stat.  It  is  like  this :  Everything  is  got  ready,  and 
at  the  appointed  moment'  I,  as  the  official  head  of  the  nation, 
publicly  and  solemnly  proclaim  its  independence,  and  absolve  it 
from  aUegiance  to  any  and  all  other  powers  whatsoever.' 

*  That  sounds  simple  and  easy.  We  can  do  that  right  away. 
Then  what  will  be  the  next  thing  to  do  ? ' 

*  Seize  all  the  defences  and  public  properties  of  all  kinds, 
esitablish  martial  law,  put  the  army  and  navy  on  a  war  footing, 
and  proclaim  the  empire ! ' 

This  fine  programme  dazzled  these  innocents.     They  said — 

*  This  is  grand — this  is  splendid ;  but  will  not  England  resist  ? 

*  Let  her.     This  rock  is  a  Gibraltar.' 

'  True.  But  about  the  empire  ?  Do  we  need  an  empire,  and 
an  emperor  ? ' 

*  What  yOu  need^  my  friends,  is  unification.  Look  at  Germany ; 
look  at  Italy.  They  are  unified.  Unification  is  the  thing.  It 
makes  things  dear.  That  constitutes  progress.  We  must  have  a 
standing  army,  and  a  navy.  Taxes  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
All  these  things  summed  up  make  grandeur.  With  unification 
and  grandeur,  what  more  can  you  want?  Very  well:  only  tlie 
empire  can  confer  these  boons.' 

So  on  December  8,  Pitcairn's  Island  was  proclaimed  a  free  and 
independent  nation ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  solemn  coronation 
of  Butterworth  I.,  Emperor  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  took  place,  amidst 
great  rejoicings  and  festivities.  The  entire  nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fourteen  persons,  mainly  little  children,  marched  past  the 
throne  in  single  file,  with  banners  and  music,  the  procession  being 
upwards  of  ninety  feet  long ;  and  some  said  it  was  as  much  as 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  passing  a  given  point.  Nothing  like  it 
bad  ever  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  island  before.  The  public 
enthusiasm  was  measureless. 

Now  straightway  imperial  reforms  began.  Orders  of  nobility 
were  instituted.  A  minister  of  the  navy  was  appointed,  and  the 
whale-boat  put  in  commission.  A  minister  of  war  was  created, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  fonnation  of  a  standing 
army.  A  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  named,  and  commanded  to 
get  up  a  taxation  scheme,  and  also  open  negotiations  for  treaties, 
oflfensive,  defensive,  and  commercial,  with  foreign  Powers.  Some 
generals  and  admirals  were  appointed;  also  some  chamberlains, 
some  equerries  in  waiting,  and  some  lords  of  the  bedchamber. 

At  this  point  all  the  material  was  used  up.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Galilee,  minister  of  war,  complained  that  all  the  sixteen  grown 
men  in  the  empire  had  been  given  great  offices,  and  consequently 
would  not  consent  to  serve  in  the  ranks ;  wherefore  bi&  ^\;dXi<^xi^ 
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army  was  at  a  standBtill.     The  Marquis  of  Ararat,  minister  of  the 
navy,  made  a  similar  complaint.     He  said  he  was  willing  to  e- 
the  whale-boat  himBelf,  but  he  mitsf  have  eomebody  to  man  her. 

The  emperor  did  the  best  he  could  in  the  circumetanceB :  he  I 
took  all  the  boys  above  the  age  of  ten  years  away  from  their  ] 
mothers,  and  pressed  them  into  the  army,  thus  constructing  a  corpK  j 
of  seventeen  privates,  officered  by  one  lieutenant-general  and  two  1 
major^enerals.  This  pleased  the  minister  of  war,  but  procured  I 
the  enmity  of  all  the  mothers  in  the  land ;  for  they  said  their  J 
precious  cues  must  now  find  bloody  graves  in  the  fields  of  war,  \ 
he  would  be  answerable  for  it.  Some  of  the  more  heart-hrokei 
and  unappeasable  among  them  lay  constantly  in  wait  for  thi 
emperor,  and  threw  yams  at  him,  immindful  of  the  body-guard. 

On  account  of  the  estreme  scarcity  of  material,  it  was  foiu 
necessary  to  require  the  Duke  of  Bethany,  postmaster-general,  to  pul 
stroke-oar  in  the  navy,  and  thus  sit  in  the  reaj-  of  a  noble  of  lower 
degree — namely.  Viscount  Canaan,  Lord  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  This  turned  the  Duke  of  Bethany  into  a  tolerably  open 
malcontent  and  a  secret  conspirator — -a  thing  which  the  f 
foresaw,  but  coiUd  not  help. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.     The  emperor  raised  Nanoi 
Peters  to  the  peerage  on  one  day,  and  married  her  the  next,  not^ 
withstanding,  for  reasons  of  State,  the  Cabinet  had   strenuous^ 
advised  him   to  marry   Emmeline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Arclb 
bishop  of  Bethlehem.     This  made  trouble  in  a  powerful  quarter— 
the  church.     The  new  empress  secured  the  support  and  friendshin 
of  two-thirds  of  the  thirty-six  grown  women  in  the  nation  1 
absorbing  them  into  her  court  as  maids  of  honour ;  but  this  made 
deadly  enemies  of  the  remaining  twelve.     The  families  of  the  maids 
of  honour  soon  began  to  make  trouble,  because  there  was  now  no- 
body at  home  to  keep  house.     The  twelve  snubbed  women  refused.^ 
to  enter  the  imperial  kitchen  aa  servants ;  so  the  empress  had  \ 
require  the  Countess  of  Jericho  and  other  great  court  dames  1 
fetch  water,    sweep  the  palace,   and  perform    other   menial   . 
equally  distaste&l  services.      This  made  bad  blood  in  that  ( 
part  men  t. 

Everyliody  fell  to  complaining  that  the  taxes  levied  for  t 
support  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  estabi 
lishment  were  intolerably  burdensome,  and  were  reducing  tlH 
nation  to  beggary.  The  emperor's  reply — '  Look  at  GerUiany 
look  at  Italy.  Are  you  better  than  they  ?  and  haven't  you  i 
cation  ? ' — did  not  satisfy  them.  They  said.  '  People  can't  i 
unitication,  and  we  are  starving.  Agriculture  has  ceased, 
body  is  in-  the  army,  everybody  is  in  the  navy,  everybody  is  in  thtV 
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^Hpublic  service,  standing  around  in  a  uniform,  with  nothing  what- 
^■iver  to  do,  nothing  to  eat,  and  nobody  to  till  the  fields.' 

'  Look  at  Germany ;   look  at  Italy,      It  is  the  same  there. 
Such  is  uniiication,  and  there's  no  other  way  to  get  it — no  other 
way  to  keep  it  after  you've  got  it,'  said  the  poor  emperor  always. 
But  the  grumblers  only  replied,  *  We  can't  stand  the  taxes — • 
^Hpre  can't  starid  them.' 

^K*  Now,  right  on  the  top  of  this  the  Cabinet  reported  a  national 
debt  amounting  to  upwards  of  forty-five  dollars — half  a  dollar  to 
every  individual  in  the  nation.  And  they  proposed  to  fund  some- 
thing. They  had  heard  that  this  was  always  done  in  such  emer- 
gencies. They  proposed  duties  on  esporta  ;  also  on  imports.  And 
trhey  wanted  to  issue  bonds ;  also  paper  money,  redeemable  in 
yams  and  cabbages  in  fifty  years.  They  said  the  pay  of  the  army 
and  of  the  navy  and  of  the  whole  governmental  maobine  was  far 
in  arrears,  and  unless  something  was  done,  and  done  immediately, 
national  bankruptcy  must  ensue,  and  possibly  iusurrection  and 
revolution.  The  emperor  at  once  resolved  upon  a  high-handed 
measure,  and  one  of  a  nature  never  before  heard  of  in  Pitcaim's 
Island.  He  went  in  state  to  the  church  on  Sunday  morning,  with 
the  army  at  his  back,  and  commanded  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
to  take  up  a  collection. 

That  was  the  feather  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  Pirst'one 
citizen,  and  then  another,  rose  and  refused  to  submit  to  this  un- 
heard-of outrage,  and  each  refusal  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
confiscation  of  the  malcontent's  property.  This  vigour  soon 
stopped  the  refusals,  and  the  collection  proceeded  amid  a  sullen 
and  ominous  silence.  As  the  emperor  withdrew  with  the  troops, 
he  said, '  I  will  teach  you  who  is  master  here.'  Several  persons 
ehouted, '  Down  with  unification ! '  They  were  at  once  arrested 
and  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  weeping  friends  by  the  soldiery. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  as  any  prophet  might  have  foreseen,  a 
social  democrat  hud  been  developed.  As  the  emperor  stepped  into 
the  gilded  imperial  wheelbarrow  at  the  church  door,  the  social 
democrat  stabbed  at  him  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  with  a*harpoon, 
but  fortunately  with  such  a  peculiarly  social-democratic^un precision 
I  .   of  aim  as  to  do  no  damage. 

^H       That  very  night  the  convulsion  came.     The  nation  rose  as  one 

^■anan — though   forty-nine   of  the  revolutionist**  were  of  the  other 

'       BftS.     The  infantry  threw  down  their  pitchforks  ;  the  artillery  cast 

aside  their  cocoa-nuts ;  the  navy  revolted ;  the  emperor  was  seized, 

and  bound  hand  and  foot  in  his  palace.     He  was  very  much  de- 

Ced,     He  said — 
I  freed  you  from  a  finding  tvrannv  ;  1  lifted  ■50M  \i^  omX  oV 
;:_ 
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your  degradation^  and  made  you  a  nation  among  nations ;  I  gave 
you  a  strong,  compact,  centralised  government;  and,  more  than 
all,  I  gave  you  the  blessing  of  blessings — ^imification.  I  have 
done  all  this,  and  my  reward  is  hatred,  insult,  and  these  bonds. 
Take  me;  do  with  me  as  ye  will.  I  here  resign  my  crown  and  all 
my  dignities,  and  gladly  do  I  release  myself  from  their  too  heavy 
burden.  For  your  sake  I  took  them  up ;  for  your  sake  I  lay  them 
down.  The  imperial  jewel  is  no  more ;  now  bruise  and  defile  as 
ye  will  the  useless  setting.' 

By  a  unanimous  voice  the  people  condenmed  the  ex-emperor 
and  the  social  democrat  to  perpetual  banishment  from  church 
services,  or  to  perpetual  service  as  galley-slaves  in  the  whale-boat 
— whichever  they  might  prefer.  The  next  day  the  nation  assem- 
bled again,  and  rehoisted  the  British  flag,  reinstated  the  British 
tyranny,  reduced  the  nobility  to  the  condition  of  commoners  again, 
and  then  straightway  turned  their  diligent  attention  to  the  weed- 
ing of  the  ruined  and  neglected  yam  patches,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  old  useful  industries  and  the  old  healing  and  solacing 
pieties.  The  ex-emperor  restored  the  lost  trespass  law,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  stolen  it — not  to  injure  any  one,  but  to 
further  his  political  projects.  Therefore,  the  nation  gave  the  late 
chief  magistrate  his  o6Bce  again,  and  also  his  alienated  property. 

Upon  reflection,  the  ex-emperor  and  the  social  democrat  chose 
perpetual  banishment  from  religious  services,  in  preference  to 
perpetual  labour  as  galley-slaves,  ^ivith  perpetual  religious 
services,'  as  they  phrased  it ;  wherefore  the  people  believed  that 
the  poor  fellows'  troubles  had  imseated  their  reason,  and  so  they 
judged  it  best  to  confine  them  for  the  present.     Which  they  did. 

Such  is  the  quaint  and  curious  history  of  Pitcairn's  *  doubtful 
acquisition.' 
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On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1857,  Michael  Grame,  being  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  married,  and  an  engine  driver  by  trade, 
met  with  an  accident  whereby  he  was  permanently  disabled.  As 
he  W2i8  taking  his  engine  out  of  the  shed  in  the  morning  a  pipe 
burst,  a  fragment  of  the  pipe  struck  his  left  knee  with  such 
violence  tliat  when  discharged  from  hospital  he  limped  out  with 
a  stiflf  leg  and  carried  the  assurance  that  his  knee  would  be  stiff 
all  his  life.  The  steam  had  so  scalded  the  right  side  of  his  face, 
that  cheek,  forehead,  and  chin  were  deeply  scarred,  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  right  eye  was  fo  injured  that  tlie  orb  liad  to  be  removed.  After 
the  accident  a  flaw  was  discovered  in  the  pipe  which  had  burst. 
Several  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  engine  before ;  the 
locomotive  superintendent  was  to  blame,  and  through  him  the 
company.  So,  upon*Michael  Grame  signing  a  document  discharg- 
ing the  company  of  all  further  responsibility  with  regard  to  him- 
self and  this  accident,  they  handed  his  solicitor  a  cheque  for  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  compensation  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  him. 

The  accident  was  a  very  sad  one,  and  awoke  a  good  deal  of 
pity  for  Michael  Grame.  He  had  been  married  just  a  year  to  the 
young  daughter  of  a  small  shopkeeper  in  a  little  Devonshire  town. 
She  was  still  short  of  twenty.  They  were  both  young,  and  by  and 
by  there  would,  the  neighboiu^  and  friends  said  sympathetically, 
be  still  younger  beings  looking  to  them  for  bread,  and  here  were  his 
trade  and  his  strength  taken  from  him  in  one  moment,  and  at 
such  an  important  period  of  his  life.  If  the  accident  had  occurred 
before  his  marriage,  or  when  his  future  family  were  grown  up  and 
in  the  way  of  doing  for  themselves,  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to 
bear.  Death  would  have  been  preferable.  That  would  have  left 
his  wife  free,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  if  not  more,  in 
hand,  and  no  dread  of  future  responsibilities.  What  good  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  them  as  they  were  ?  Neither 
had  the  least  faculty  for  business,  or  knowledge  of  it.  Supposing 
no  children  came,  the  money  might  last  them  seven  years ;  but  in 
seven  years  he  would  be  no  more  than  in  his  prime,  and  she 
still  young,  and  then  what  should  they  do  ? 
rMuch  talk  took  place  among  the  neighbouta  axid  itYeTA^^.    \\v 
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the  end,  a  further  Biun  of  seventy  pounds  reached  them :  fifty  from 
friendly  society,  and  twenty  the  result  of  a  subscription  among  the- 
engine  drivers  and  stokers  of  the  company. 

Michael  Grame  took  advice  of  the  secretary  of  the  Independent 
Metropolitan  Engine  Drivers'  Association,  and  invested  five  hundred 
pounds  in  an  annuity  for  his  wife's  life.  Thus  he  was  sure  th^ 
would  have  forty  pounds  a  year  during  their  joint  lives  and  ahe> 
the  same  during  her  life,  should  he  die  first.  He  could  get  no; 
more  than  thirty  pounds  a  year  ou  the  two  lives,  and,  as  he  put  it, 
'  Thirty  pounds  is  neither  here  nor  there  for  two  people,  but  forty 
is  something.  It's  queer  if  after  a  bit  I  can't  make  a  few  ahilUngs 
to  keep  myself  and  any  little  ones  Ood  may  send  ua,  and  shell 
have  all  the  more  for  herself  and  them  if  I  go  first. 

When  1877  came  round  it  foimd  Michael  Grame'a  worldly 
affairs  much  improved.  He  waK  now  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
still  childless,  and  paid  secretary  of  the  Independent  Metropolitan 
Engine  Drivers'  Association.  Before  the  accident  which  made  him' 
blind'  of  one  eye  and  lame  he  had  been  clever  and  popular  among, 
his  fellows.  As  the  years  went  on  he  had  developed  and  improved 
mentally,  and  had  gathered  to  himself  the  admiration  aud  con- 
fidence of  the  men  around  him.  So  that  in  1873,  the  secretary 
dying,  he  got  the  secretaryship  with  a  weekly  salary  of  thii 
pounds. 

In  1877  there  was  no  secretary  of  any  branch  of  a  trade's  unit 
in  London  more  trufited  or  respected  than  Michael  Grame.     He 
was  low-sized,  keen,  energetic,  pale,  slight,  light-bearded,  and  bent. 
Over  the  cavity  beneath  the  right  eyebrow  he  wore  a  black  glass 
conceal   the   unpleasant   void.     Over  the  other  eye  he  wore 
ordinary   convex  clear  glass,   for  already  he  was  growing  h 
sighted  in  the  remaining  eye.     The  dark  patch  made  by  the  one 
black    glass    lent    his    countenance    a    grotesque    and    wliimsical 
appearance.     Even  those  who  knt^w  him  best  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  him  daily  could  never  fully  divest  their  minds  of  the 
idea  that  the  spectacles  with  the  odd  glasses  were  assumed  for 
joke,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Michael  Grame  would  indicate 
way  in  which  the  joke  lay.     When   iitrangers  met  him  they  wej 
always  inclined  to  laugh,  and  generally  did  smile,  at  the  delibeiul 
comicality  of  his  face. 

But  Michael  Grume's  joke  never  came,  his  face 
In  all  London  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  man  whose  views  of 
and  things  were  so  sincerely  grave.  In  his  youth  he  had  lieeB' 
ardent  and  melancholic.  His  dreadful  accident  and  years  had 
t«nded  to  discipline  his  enthusiasm.  He  was  religious  withoul 
vgine  any  special  forms  of  ixligion,  puritanical  without  a  €od< 
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siBcere  out  of  his  natural  temperament,  and  grave  out  of  an  un- 
formulated theory  that  men  who  are  not  grave  must  be  rascals. 

For  a  man  of  his  position  and  opportunities  he  was  well  informed. 
In  speech  and  manner  he  was  thoughtful  and  prudent.  Now  and 
then  the  fiery  ardour  of  a  reformer  would  break  out  in  him,  and 
for  a  few  moments  he  would  fill  his  listening  fellows  with  wonder 
and  send  them  away  mentally  reeling  under  the  weight  of  some 
startling  novelty  in  thought.  He  would  sit  still  and  talk  most 
cautiously  for  an  hour,  then  all  at  once,  and  just  before  departing, 
fling  out  some  tremendous  principle,  or  suggestion,  or  doubt,  and 
then  retire,  leaving  his  astonished  fellows  gasping  in  the  presence 
of  some  revolutionary  principle  which  seemed  to  threaten  all  order 
that  is,  and  to  leave  society  once  more  in  the  chaos  of  bar- 
barism. 

From  the  day  of  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Indepen- 
dent Metropolitan  Engine  Drivers'  Association  the  influence  of  this 
man  spread  and  grew.  Incapacitated  himself  from  labour,  and  yet 
closely  allied  to  his  old  companions,  his  whole  soul  went  into  the 
work  at  his  feet. 

The  duties  of  his  oflSce  absorbed  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  his 
activity.  Hither  and  thither  he  wandered,  among  others  of  his 
kind,  and  those  who,  though  not  of  his  kind,  were  still  allied  to  the 
branch  of  labour  he  represented.  He  was  an  apostle  of  progress 
and  preached  the  nobility  of  the  future. 

During  the  years  intervening  between  1857  and  1873  he  had 
led  a  restless  and  unsettled  life,  now  trying  one  thing,  now  another ; 
succeeding  in  picking  up  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  giving  all  his 
spare  time  to  reading  in  the  line  of  his  favourite  study.  All  the 
sincerity  of  his  nature  had  been  wrapped  up  in  the  circle  of  his 
reading.  No  natural  outlet  presented  itself  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature.  Like  an  internal  fire  of  earth,  he  was  always  wander- 
ing about  in  search  of  some  vent  for  his  pent-up  activity,  and  never 
finding  any  more  capacious  cmter  than  a  fierce  shout  of  approval 
at  democratic  sentiments  uttered  in  speeches  by  popular  leaders,  or 
his  own  furious  and  somewhat  incoherent  attacks  upon  the  system 
then  governing  the  regulation  of  labour.  He  did  not  side  exactly 
with  the  republican  element  of  the  country.  He  did  not  care  in 
the  least  what  the  form  of  government,  so  long  as  the  hard-working 
honest  man  got  his  rights.  He  was  anti-employer  and  not  anti- 
king  ;  he  had  the  most  complete  belief  in  his  own  theory,  the  most 
sincere  conviction  that  he  was  right  and  all  opposed  to  him  not 
only  wrongbut  wickedly  and  stubbornly  ¥nrong — wrong  to  the  ruin  of 
the  individual,  the  country,  and  the  vital  principle  of  the  Cbx^s^wv 
creed. 
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Once  invested  with  influence  and  power,  as  secretary  to  the 
Independent  Metropolitan  Engine  Drivers'  Association,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  curb  the  violence  of  his  feelings  for  fear  of  causing 
mischief  to  others,  and  out  of  a  belief  that  his  words  would  largely 
and  perhaps  injuriously  affect  the  acts  and  fortunes  of  those  around 
him,  since  to  his  words  would  be  affixed  a  semi-official  value,  and  he 
would  seem  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  Society. 

Early  in  the  October  of  1877  Michael  Grarae  became  gradually 
busier  and  busier  day  by  day,  until  his  home  saw  little  or  nothing 
of  him  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  He  lived  in  one  of 
the  houses  in  that  long  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  between  Heme  Hill  and  Cold- 
harbour  Lane. 

His  absence  from  liome  at  this  time  was  particularly  trying  to 
his  wife,  for,  although  still  childless,  there  was  at  last,  to  the  great 
joy  of  himself  and  his  wife  Helen,  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  this 
state  of  things. 

Mrs.  Grame  was  very  far  from  strong,  and  those  around  her 
felt  most  anxious  about  her.  Her  married  sister  had  promised  to 
come  a  little  later  on,  but  up  to  the  early  part  of  October  the 
household  of  the  Grames  consisted  of  Grame,  his  wife,  and  a 
young  servant  girl  not  more  tlian  seventeen  years  of  age,  named 
Emily. 

It  was  very  hard  upon  Mrs.  Grame  to  sit  up,  often  until  after 
midnight,  for  liim ;  nothing  could  persuade  her  to  go  to  bed  before 
he  had  shut  up  the  house  for  the  night.  To  sit  up  for  him  had 
been  a  habit  of  twenty  years,  and  she  could  not  put  it  away  now, 
although  it  sorely  taxed  her  strength.  WTiat  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  her  position,  and  gave  her  anxiety  of  mind  to  increase 
her  distress  of  body,  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  all  their  married 
life  he  had  placed  a  limit  to  his  confidences. 

When  he  came  back  late  he  made  vague  replies.  When  he 
went  out  early  he  made  vague  excuses.  Of  nights  he  said  merely 
he  *  could  not  get  back  earlier,'  or  *  business  kept  him/  Of 
mornings  he  *  wanted  to  be  off  early,'  he  *  had  a  day  full  of  work  * 
before  him. 

Once  when  he  came  home  later  than  usual,  she,  being  weak 
and  full  of  disquietude  on  account  of  him,  reproached  him  with 
growing  weary  of  an  ailing  wife. 

He  went  to  her  and  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  her  hand 
and  stroked  it  softly.  He  pushed  back  the  thin  black  hair  finom 
the  faded  weak  face,  and  taking  the  face  softly  between  his  bands, 
kissed  it,  saying  very  gently  but  very  firmly : — 

^^  To-night  I  was  at  the  London  Gas  Stokers'  Society,  and  they 
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kept  me  very  late,  for  the  thing;  is  of  importance,  and  I  am  doing 
most  of  the  work.' 

*  What  thing  ?  what  is  of  importance  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  secret.  I  must  not  tell  even  you.  I  am  arranging  it 
all  with  them — with  the  committees  and  secretaries.  We  are  all 
bound  to  keep  the  matter  private  even  from  our  wives.' 

*Then  it  must  be  a  thing  of  no  good — no  good  for  the  wives, 
any  way.' 

*  Yes,  it  will  be  good  for  all  i;^orking  men  and  their  wives  and 
families  and  fortunes,  and,'  he  rose  and  drew  himself  up  to  the  full 
height  of  his  stunted  figure, '  it  was  /  first  thought  of  it;  /,  I  tell 
you,  /,  Michael  Grame,  your  husliand,  am  organising  it.  Do  you 
hear  that,  Helen  ?  ' 

*  The  what?'  she  asked  quickly,  trying  to  take  him  off  his 
guard. 

'The ,'  he  paused  in  time,  and  looked  at  her  half  angrily, 

half  reproachfully.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  man  had  been  kindled 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  imagination  had  almost  ])etrayed  him  into 
forgetting  his  pledge.  He  turned  to  her  sharply  and  said,  *  Go  to 
bed.  You  must  not  wait  up  again.  I  shall  be  busier  and  busier 
and  busier  as  the  time  for  the  Grand  Stroke  comes  on.  You  must 
sit  up  no  more.' 

In  a  reverie,  and  quite  ignoring  her  presence,  he  continued — his 
one  eye  burning  and  fixed  into  space,  the  gas-light  shining  on  the 
black  glass  over  the  vacant  socket,  and  through  the  darkened 
glass  a  pool  of  livid  shadow  striking  on  his  hollow  cheek  amid  the 
scanty  growth  of  grizzling  hairs — 'We  have  them  all  now,  all  we 
want — the  Gas  Stokers,  the  Horse  Drivers,  the  Postal  Telegraph, 
the  Eiver  Craft,  the  Wapping  Seafarers.     AH  !  all ! ' 

He  was  not  addressing  his  wife.  He  was  under  no  delusion 
that  he  spoke  to  one  of  the  meetings.  He  was  simply  reviewing 
for  his  personal  gratification  some  fragment  of  his  own  creation 
and  ordering.     He  continued  : — 

'  I  got  them  together.  I  brought  them  to  see  something  was 
needed.  Then  I  told  them  of  the  scheme  I  have  had  so  long  in  my 
head.  At  first  they  were  frightened  and  held  back.  But  I 
worked  on  and  spoke  and  spoke  and  spoke  until  they  listened. 
And  now  it  is  going  to  be  as  I  designed  it.     Do  you  hear  that  ? ' 

He  brought  down  his  hand  with  such  violence  on  the  table 
that  Mrs.  Grame  uttered  a  low  cry  of  surprise.  Turning  almost 
furiously  upon  her  he  shouted,  '  Good  heavens,  woman,  are  you 
there  still  I  did  I  not  tell  you  to  go  to  bed  ? ' 

She  rose  and  crept  from  the  room  and  went  to  bed  in  the  dark. 
She  lay  thinkinjr  ^ong  before  she  could  sleep.    VJYiSYe  Ai"fe\v5  ^^^'fc 
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she  was  afraid  to  cry,  lest  he  might  hear  her  sobs  and  come  up ; 
afraid  to  weep,  lest  when  he  came  he  might  see  her  tears.  At 
last  she  fell  asleep  ;  her  reason  no  longer  held  back  her  t^ars,  and 
they  burst  through  her  lids.  And  later  still  she  sobbed  in  her 
sleep*  He  heard  her,  and  came  up  softly  and  held  a  candle  above 
her  face,  and  listened  and  watched  until  he  knew  she  slept.  Then 
he  blew  out  the  candle,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  throwing  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven  whispered,  through  his  set  teeth, '  My 
Grod  1  can  I  have  let  the  secret  slip  ?  if  so,  all  is  lost ! ' 

Next  morning  his  wife  was  stirring  before  he  awoke.  When  he 
came  down  she  looked  careworn  and  haggard.  She  moved  about 
him  with  fear  and  a  clinging  solicitude.  She  watched  every  move- 
ment of  his  as  though  he  were  a  child  walking  among  sleeping 
snakes.  At  last  when  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  turned  to  her  and 
said : — 

'  Helen,  I  was  talking  aloud  before  I  went  up-stairs  last  night. 
It's  a  foolish  habit  and  a  bad  one.  I  was  greatly  excited  and  worn 
out.     Did  I  then  tell  you  what  I  am  organising  ? ' 

*  No,'  in  a  faint,  tremulous  tone. 

'  Because  I  came  up  and  found  you  sobbing  in  your  sleep.' 

'  I  was  only  frightened  ;  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen, 

but  I  fear  something  dreadful.     Won't  you  keep  out  of  it  for  my 

sake — fjDr  the  sake  of ' 

*  Hush  1  good  morning,  Helen  ;  take  care  of  yourself.  I'll  try 
and  be  in  early  to-night.  Not  a  word  of  all  this  to  any  one, 
miud  1     I  rely  on  you  to  hold  your  tongue.'     And  he  was  gone. 

That  evening  he  did  return  sooner  than  usual,  and  made  ex- 
ceptional efforts  to  be  soothing  and  interesting.  When  eleven 
o'clock  came  he  said  to  lier,  *  I  am  in  to-night,  and  it's  quite  time 
you  were  in  bed.     Go.' 

She  took  a  candle  up.  He  went  to  her  and  put  his  right  arm 
round  her  and  kissed  her.  '  Helen,  I  hope  you  will  sieep  well  to- 
night: no  more  sobbing.  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of:  you 
may  be  quite  sure  of  that.  We  must  have  your  sister  as  soon  as  ever 
she  can  come  to  keep  you  company.  Do  you  know  you  sobbed  so 
loud  in  your  sleep  last  night  that  I  heard  you  down  here  quite  dis- 
tinctly.    Do  I  speak  now  often  in  my  sleep  as  I  used  long  ago  ? ' 

*  Not  often.' 

'  But  when  I  do  I  make  long  speeches,  as  if  I  was  at  a 
meeting,  like  I  used  always  ? ' 

^  Oh,  no !  not  so  long  as  that.' 

'  I  know,  not  so  long ;  but  as  sensible,  as  well  put  togeth^  ?  I 
mean  with  sense,  you  know  ? ' 

*  Yes  :  quite  sensi1)le.' 
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*  Well,  good-night  now.  Go  to  sleep  soon ;  and  mind,  no  fretting 
to-night,* 

She  went  to  bed,  but  her  sleep  was  light  and  broken.  She 
woke,  and  while  she  lay  awake  one  o'clock  struck.  He  had  not 
come  up  jet.  She  dozed  again.  Once  more  she  woke.  Still  he 
had  not  oome  up.  She  lay  a  long  while  fearing,  trembling.  Four 
o'clock  struck.  Four  o'clock,  and  he  not  come  up  yet  1  There  must 
be  something  wrong. 

Pale  and  half  sick  with  dread,  she  got  up,  lighted  a  candle, 
threw  a  shawl  round  her,  opened  the  door  and  descended  the 
stairs. 

All  was  still  in  the  house,  but  from  the  sitting  room  where  she 
had  left  lier  husband,  came  the  low  murmur  of  a  human  voice — 
the  voice  of  her  husband. 

She  stooped  down  and  looked  in  at  the  keyhole.  The  light 
was  out.  She  put  her  ear  to  the  keyhole.  Yes — the  slow  speech, 
the  thick  articulation,  the  end  of  sentences  in  disorder. ,  He  was 
speaking  in  his  sleep. 

She  became  alarmed.  Why  had  he  gone  to  sleep  there  ?  Why 
bad  he  not  come  up  to  bed  ? 

She  turned  the  handle  and  entered  the  room.  Shading  the 
light  with  her  hand  she  advanced.  All  in  the  room  was  as  she  had 
left  it,  except  that  a  chair  had  been  turned  feet  up  on  the  hearth 
rug,  and  a  pillow  taken  from  the  easy  chair  and  placed  upon  the 
Hlanting  back  of  the  chair.  With  his  head  on  this  pillow,  and  his 
body  covered  with  a  travelling  rug,  lay  Michael  Orame  asleep,  and 
speaking  softly  in  his  sleep. 

The  woman  held  the  candle  high  aloft,  but  on  one  side,  so  that 
the  light  might  not  fall  upon  the  face  of  her  husband.  He  lay  on 
his  back;  he  had.  removed  his  spectacles,  and  his  thin  worn  face 
looked  all  the  more  cadaverous  for  the  loss  of  the  motley  glasses. 
His  brows  were  knit,  his  cheeks  pinched,  and  his  lips  drawn  closely 
across  his  teeth. 

For  a  moment  he  remains  silent;  Then,  with  a  slight  tremor 
and  a  painful  twitch  of  all  the  features,  the  lips  come  together,  and 
he  begins  speaking  again  with  a  thick  tongue. 

She  can  hear  every  word.  The  words  have  a  terrible  effect  on 
her.  She  bends  forward,  thrusts  the  candle  as  £eu:  as  she  can 
behind  her,  and  remains  fixed  as  the  sculpture  on  a  tomb. 

Gradually  as  she  listens  her  mouth  opens,  her  teeth  protrude, 
her  eyebrows  creep  up  her  forehead,  her  eyes  become  fixed  and 
staring.     She  seems  transfixed  by  terror. 

He  ceases  to  speak.  His  mouth  closes,  a  smile  of  triumph 
oomes  over  his  face.     She  knows  his  habits.    Ue  mW.  isXV  vnVx^  ^ 
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profound  and  quiet  sleep  now.  She  straightens  herself  slowly  and 
as  though  her  joints  were  half-frozen,  blows  out  the  candle,  crawls 
out  of  the  room,  shutting  the  door  softly  after  her,  and  steals 
silently  upstairs  and  into  bed. 

She  covers  up  her  head.  She  feels  she  must  speak  or  die. 
'  Have  mercy  on  my  husband,'  she  prays, '  have  mercy  on  my  husband, 
and  have  pity  on  me  and — my  child  I ' 

It  is  daylight  before  she  uncovers  her  head.  She  looks  aronnd 
cautiously,  and  then  fearfully  covers  up  her  head  again.  He  has 
not  come  up  yet.  She  shivers  and  moans  softly,  but  does  not  weep, 
utters  no  word.  She  has  not  slept  since  ;  she  does  not  sleep  now. 
At  seven  o^clock  she  hears  a  foot  on  the  stairs,  the  handle  of  the 
door  turns,  and  she  knows  he  is  in  the  room.  She  affects  to  be 
asleep.  He  looks  at  the  bed,  sees  that  her  head  is  covered,  and 
seems  disturbed  at  this.  He  approaches  and  turns  down  the 
counterpane.  She  affects  to  awake,  and  looks  up.  He  regards 
her  with  doubt  and  disturbance. 

*  You  dressed  very  quietly,  Michael,'  she  says,  trying  to  force  a 
smile.     '  I  did  not  hear  you  dressing.' 

'  How  long  have  you  been  awake  ? ' — apparently  taking  little 
interest  in  the  question,  so  little  interest  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
care  whether  she  answers  or  not.  Then  he  notices  that  his  pillow 
is  imtossed,  his  night-shirt  still  folded.  For  a  moment  he  is  in  a 
rage  that  he  did  not  steal  up  while  she  slept  and  rumple  the 
pillow  and  unfold  the  shirt,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  her  he 
had  come  to  bed  late,  while  she  was  sleeping,  and  had  risen  early, 
before  she  was  awake.  In  another  moment  he  thinks,  ^She 
cannot  but  have  noticed  the  pillow.  She  is  looking  at  it  now. 
Why  does  she  make  no  remark  ?  ' 

Suddenly  a  thought  breaks  in  upon  him,  and  he  seems  rooted 
to  the  spot.  Why  did  she  look  so  scared  ?  The  night  before  he 
had  heard  her  sobbing  in  her  bed  while  he  was  in  the  room 
downstairs.  Could  he  have  spoken  in  his  sleep  last  night,  she 
heard  him,  come  down  and  listened,  as  he  had  gone  up  and 
listened  ? 

'  Helen,'  he  says,  without  moving  a  limb, '  do  you  know  where 
I  slept  last  night?' 
'  Oh,  Michael  1 ' 

*  Answer  me,  woman — answer  me,  do  you  hear  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Michael.' 

^  You  came  down  and  heard  me  speak,  and  are  afraid  ? ' 
^Michael,  for  the  sake  of  me  and  yoiu:  unborn  child ' 

*  Stop,  don't  stir  till  I  come  back.     Do  you  hear  me,  woman  ? 
He  leaves  the  room.     With  lips  still  parted,-  as  when  his 
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words  had  broken  in  upon  her  piteous  appeal,  she  lies  breathing 
heavilj,  her  eyes  staring  and  fixed,  and  seemingly  kept  open  by  no 
other  force  than  a  wild  final  curiosity  to  see  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  closed  up  for  ever. 

She  does  not  speak  with  her  lips,  but  the  voice  of  her  dread  is 
loud  in  her  ears.     '  When  he  comes  back  he  will  kill — us.' 

She  lies  awhile  breathing  heavily.  At  length  she  hears  his 
tread  upon  the  stairs.  She  does  not  think. of  praying;  she  will 
think  only  of  him  just  now,  until  the  fatal  blow  is  struck.  Then 
she  will  close  her  eyes  on  him  and  the  world,  and,  taking  the  spirit 
of  the  child  by  the  hand,  set  out  for  the  gardens  of  eternal  summer, 
where  she  shall  see  her  own  playing  with  the  others  in  the  shade  ; 
there,  in  the  eternal  groves,  to  guard  their  child,  to  pass  away  the 
period  of  her  widowhood,  imtil  in  after  ages  he  comes  to  her  and 
tells  his  sorrow,  and  asks  her  pardon  for  this  blow. 

He  is  at  her  bedside  once  more.  She  does  not  move  her  eyes. 
She  knows  what  is  coming,  and  all  her  curiosity  is  gone. 

*  Helen,' — his  voice  is  very  grave  and  solemn — *  give  me  your 
right  hand : '  she  does  so,  and  he  places  it  on  something  cold  and 
smooth.  He  continues,  ^  Your  hand  is  now  on  the  Book.  Swear 
to  me  that,  no  matter  what  you  heard  last  night — I  do  not  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  but  swear  to  me  with  your  hand  on  the 
Book  that  to  living  being  you  will  never  breathe  what  you  heard. 
Swear  that.  If  you  don't  swear  and  keep  your  oath  you  will  ruin 
the  great  object  of  my  life.' 

*  But  murder  will  come  of  what  you  spoke  about  last  night,  and 
they  will  hang  you.     Hang  my  Michael,  and  now  I ' 

'  Swear,  I  say,  woman,  and  swear  at  once.  I  can  stay  no  loDger. 
I  have  business  away  from  this.     Swear,  I  say.' 

*  I  swear.' 

*  Kiss  the  Book.  That  will  do.  Now  I  must  go.  Remember  : 
not  a  word.  Your  sister,  Jane  Ilford,  will  be  here  to-morrow.  I 
shall  be  late  to-night.  Remember  your  oath,  Helen  Grame.' 
And  he  is  gone. 

When  she  is  alone,  she  lies  half  stunned.  He  has  not  struck 
that  blow,  and  yet  she  feels  half  dead  already.  She  would  have 
preferred  the  blow,  the  complete  oblivion,  and  then  the  watching 
of  the  child  in  the  garden  of  eternal  summers  until  he  came  once 
more  with  sorrow  and  with  love. 

This  day  was  Thursday,  the  eleventh  of  October  1877.  It  was  a 
very  busy  day  indeed  with  Michael  Orame.  As  he  had  said  in  his 
speech  addressed  to  vacancy,  but  spoken  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
they  had  all  now  come  into  his  view,  and  were  prepared  to  act  upon 
his  advice  in  his  master-stroke  against  capital.  lie\^<^  i<>t  TSi<^T)^Oc& 
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been^elaborately  preparing  for  the  greiit  event,  an  event  which  w 
form  an  era  in  the  history  of  labour  writhing  under  the  tyranny  c 
capital.  No  such  terrible  lesson  had  ever  been  dealt  to  insolent  ' 
employers,  unprincipled  masters,  as  he  had  prepared  for  them. 
When  his  blow  fell  it  would  not  fall  upon  one  trade,  one  branch  of 
induBtry  alone,  but,  like  an  Egyptian  plngue,  upon  millions  of 
people.  So  splendid  and  complete  a  scheme  had  never  in  the 
history  of  man  been  designed  or  executed.  It  was  a  double-edged 
Hword  !  it  would  wound  the  employers  and  the  public  at  the  one  blow. 
It  would  not  only  show  the  employers  that  they  depend  solely  npon 
the  honest  sons  of  toil,  but  prove  to  the  selfish  public  that  the 
working  men  command  the  situation,  and  can  mar  or  make  the 
whole  community  by  one  concerted  act. 

All  the  great  effortij  of  labour  against  capital  had  up  to  thi 
been  piecemeal  and  non-apparent  to  the  consumer.     Labour  I 
paltered  with  capital.     Why  shoidd  this  be  ?     Why   should   not  I 
labour  act  for  one  week  as  though  capital  did  not  exist  'i    That  would  f 
show  the  world — the  world  not  of  legislators  and  political  econo-  I 
misti^  and  employers,  but  the  whole  world,  from  the  prince  to  the  I 
crossing  sweeper — that  all  the  business  of  the  human  race,  all  thsi  1 
was  really  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  people  and  the  glory  of  ths   ' 
State,  depended  not  upon  this  man  or  that  man,  this  clique  or  that 
clique,  but  upon  the  working  man.  upon   labour.     To  confederate 
that  labour,  and  to  make  it  speak  in  a  voice  which  the  rudest  and 
the  most  refined  coiiM  nnderetaod,  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life, 
and  now,  at  last,  after  years  of  thought  and  care,  and  months  of 
ceaseless  labour  day  and  night,  he,  he  the  poor  es-engine-driver, 
had  the  lesson  ready.     Within  three  weeks  Man  should  read  that 
lesiion  through  dilated  eyes.     Aiound  four  millions  of  people  he 
would   draw   his   mighty   cordon,   and  in   the  consternation   of 
four  millions,  and  the  amazement  of  the  world,  he  would  set  up  the 
might  of  laliour  once  and  for  all,  tji  be  a  beacon  to  the  oppressed 
and  a  warning  to  the  oppressor  as  long  as  the  history  of  our  days 
should  hist. 

When  two  nations,  or  two  parties  of  the  one  nation,  took  up 
arms  against  one  another  and  were  at  wai,did  the  German  general 
Bend  word  to  the  French,  did  the  Confederat*  announce  to  the 
Federal  leader, 'Sir,  I  shall  attack  the  heights  you  occupy  on 
Wednesday  ? '  '  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  sally  in  force  on  Friday 
night  ? '  Nothing  of  the  kind,  When  the  general  intended  to 
storm  the  heights,  he  made  a  feint  in  the  plain.  When  the 
besieged  leader  designed  a  sally,  he  affected  timidity  and  the  airs 
of  capitulation.  Then,  as  soon  as  each  had  done  all  he  could  to 
deceive  his  appoaent,  be  dashed  at  his  object  with  his  whole  force. 
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One  of  the  mightiest  engines  of  successful  generalship  was 
surprise.  Why  should  the  unarmed  strife  between  muscle  and 
money  be  conducted  on  different  principles  ?  If  labour  intended 
to  deal  a  great  blow,  why  should  the  blow  always  be  preceded 
by  a  herald  annoimcing  the  coming  of  the  blow  ?  The  custom 
wa8  absurd,  and  it  had  fallen  to  his  fate  to  prove  to  labour  the 
folly  of  parley. 

True,  in  the  course  he  had  advocated,  in  the  course  he  had 
compelled,  there  was  risk,  fearful  risk.  In  his  sleep  last  night  on 
the  hearth-rug  no  doubt  he  had  unfolded  to  his  listening  wife 
the  scheme  upon  which  all  his  faculties  were  now  concentrated. 
No  doubt  in  that  dangerous  sleep-talk  of  his  he  had  adverted  to 
the  perils  of  his  plan,  and  so  terrified  his  wife.  But  he  had 
estimated  all  the  risks^  calculated  all  the  cost,  and  decided  with 
mature  deliberation.  She  was  only  a  woman,  and  because  of  her 
sex  timid  and  ignorant  of  the  vastness  of  the  issue  he  was  about  to 
put  to  the  test.  But  nothing  venture,  nothing  win.  Without 
risk,  without  great  risk,  no  great  thing  was  ever  gained.  No.  great 
concession  was  ever  obtained,  no  great  new  principle  ever  estab- 
lished without  a  hazard  of  complementary  value. 

Wrong's  difficulty  was  Right's  opportunity.  Capital  had  been 
in  the  wrong  for  years.  It  had  been  attacked  only  in  shreds  and 
patches.  Let  him  succeed  in  his  present  scheme,  and  he  should 
not  only  have  capital  in  a  difficulty,  but  he  should  have  four 
millions  of  people  at  one  stroke  against  capital  and  with  him ! 
No  doubt  there  were  various  members  of  the  committees,  and 
even  a  few  of  the  delegates,  who  thought  the  people  would  not 
without  exception  take  his  side.  Surely  all  honest  folk  would 
side  with  him  and  right  against  the  employers  and  wrong. 
Anjrway,  if  they  did  not  side  with  him,  they  could  do  nothing 
without  him ;  he  shoidd  hold  the  key  of  the  position,  he  should 
be  the  Napoleon  of  the  hour,  and  yield  he  would  never  until 
he  had  ample  guarantee  of  a  substantial  and  endiuring  redress  of 
grievances. 

At  the  end  of  Shakespeare  Road  comes  Coldharbour  Lane. 
He  turned  down  Coldharbour  Lane  and  walked  on  until  he  came 
to  I^ughborough  Junction ;  here  he  took  the  train  to  the^Viaduct. 
He  crossed  the  Viaduct  on  foot,  descended  the  Viaduct  steps  on 
the  northern  side,  and  proceeded  up  Farringdon  Street.  In  Far- 
ringdon  Street  are  situated  the  hall  and  offices  of  the  Independent 
Metropolitan  Engine  Drivers'  Association. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  he  was  visited  by  the  delegates  of  no 
fewer  than  five  of  the  most  important  branches  of  labour  in  London. 
With  each  del^fate  he  had  a  long  secret  internet? .    To  ^^c^i  \«^ 
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said  almost  the  same  words  at  parting,  ^  We  have  decided  to  act  on 
Saturday  next  three  weeks.  Let  there  be  no  backwardness  in  your 
preparations.  Saturday  three  weeks  without  fail.  We  shall 
make  that  day  memorable  in  the  history  of  England.  It  will  be 
the  day  from  which  the  emancipation  of  labour  shall  date  here- 
after. All  will  have  to  act  at  five  minutes  past  twelve  on  the 
morning  of  Friday  three  weeks.  We  will  have  a  meeting  on 
Thursday  previous  to  the  blow.  Once  the  blow  is  struck  we  can 
dictate  our  terms.     God  prosper  the  cause ! ' 

On  the  twelfth  of  October  Mrs.  Ilford,  Mrs.  Grame's  married 
sister,  arrived  at  Grame^s  house,  Shakespeare  Soad,  and  took  up  her 
residence  there.  This  was  a  gieat  relief  to  Michael  Grame.  It 
seemed  to  absolve  him  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  his  home  affairs.  The  two  sisters  occupied  the  one  room, 
and  he  now  came  in  so  late  of  nights  that  he  could  not  disturb 
them.  He  admitted  himself  by  latch-key,  and  crept  quietly  to 
bed  in  a  little  return  room  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  him. 
In  the  morning  he  went  into  his  wife's  room  after  breakfast — 
she  did  not  get  up  to  breakfast,  as  the  weather  was  bad.  Diudng 
these  visits  he  always  contrived  that  the  sister  should  be  present, 
so  that  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  eleventh  was 
impossible. 

All  this  pressed  heavily  upon  the  wife.  She  durst  not  even 
hint  to  her  sister  at  any  cause  of  uneasiness.  Her  sister  was 
neither  lymphatic  nor  discreet ;  and  if  she  said  anything  in  her 
sister's  presence  that  seemed  to  imply  she  had  any  cause  of  mental 
anxiety,  the  chances  were  the  matter  would  in  some  way  get  to  his 
ears,  and  then  farewell  to  confidence  and  happiness  for  ever.  So 
the  weary  time  went  by,  day  after  day  of  dull  anxiety.  She  did 
not  know  when  the  plan  of  her  husband  was  to  be  put  in  force, 
every  day  it  miglit  be  to-day :  so  that  she  crawled  about  the 
house  momentarily  expecting  to  hear  the  shouts  of  a  tumult  and 
see  the  signs  of  order  broken  loose. 

On  Thursday  night,  the  first  of  November,  Michael  Grame  did 
not  get  home  until  past  midnight.  He  let  himself  in  with  his 
latch-key.  His  wife,  sister-in-law,  and  servant  were  in  bed.  The 
gas  was  burning  in  the  bright  tidy  little  hall.  Shakespeare  fioad 
was  as  quiet  as  a  wilderness,  save  for  the  occasional  passing  of  a 
late  train.  Michael  Grame  carried  a  bundle,  which  he  deposited 
on  the  hall  table.  Then  going  to  the  return  room  he  lay  down, 
and  was  soon  asleep.  On  Friday  morning  he  was  up  at  seven. 
His  sister-in-law  came  down  to  give  him  his  breakfeist,  for  he  had 
informed  her  before  leaving  fojr  the  City  on  the  previous  day  that 
he  should  want  to  be  out  of  the  house  by  half-past  seven  on  Friday 
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momiDg.  While  they  were  at  breakfast  he  turned  to  her  and 
said: — 

^  Jane,  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  asking — for  telling — yon 
not  to  light  any  gas  in  this  house  from  the  time  I  leave  until  I 
come  back  again.  Bemember,  I  have  a  reason  for  telling  you  thi^, 
and  yon  will  tell  Helen  I  told  you  so  and  that  it  is  to  be  so.  I 
brought  a  package  of  candles  from  town  to-day ;  they  are  on  the 
hall  table,  I  left  them  there  last  night.  Use  them  instead  of  gas, 
until  I  come  back.  Mind,  until  I  come  back.  You  will  also  get  in 
a  week's  supply  of  everjrthing  we  want  or  are  likely  to  want.  Here  is 
money.     Will  that  be  enough  money  ? ' 

She  took  the  money  and  looked  at  it  carefully,  curiously,  as 
though  she  but  vaguely  comprehended  his  words.  Why  did  he 
give  such  orders  ?  and  why  did  he  give  such  orders  to  her  ?  was 
not  his  wife  upstairs  ?  She  said  merely,  ^  This  will  be  enough  for  a 
week.  But  won't  you  go  up  and  see  Helen  before  you  leave  to- 
day?' 

*  No.  I  am  not  going  up.  And  mark  me,  it  is  for  her  welfare 
I  am  doing  all  this.  I  am  her  husband,  you  are  her  sister,  we  are 
bound  to  take  care  of  her,  and  to  use  our  best  judgment  for  her,  and 
I  am  the  judge  of  what  is  best ;  and  this  is  best,  and  you  will  do  it. 
She  is  delicate  now,  and  her  very  life  may  be  in  danger  if  the  thing 
that  is  best  for  her  peace  and  her  welfare  is  not  done  by  us.  The 
whole  weight  of  her  life  is  upon  you,  Jane,  and  me.  In  this  matter  I 
take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
upon  your  head  I  leave  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  my 
decision.  Should  she  make  any  remark  about  the  gas,  say  it  is 
cut  off.  She  is  too  weak  to  try,  and  I  accept  the  responsibility  of 
the  lie — if  lie  there  is  in  this.' 

His  sister-in-law  stood  staring  at  him  in  speechless  wonder. 
She  was  divided  between  two  dreads,  one  that  her  brother-in-law 
had  gone  mad,  the  other  that  her  brother-in-law  was  still  sane. 
She  did  not  know  which  to  fear  most.  If  there  were  any  sense  in 
what  he  was  saying,  what  dreadful  things  were  going  to  happen  ? 
if  he  were  suffering  from  some  kind  of  delusion,  what  would  become 
of  her  sister  ?  Any  way,  sane  or  mad,  it  was  better  to  promise  and, 
moreover,  to  do  what  he  asked.  Anything  and  everything  should 
be  &ced  to  keep  the  poor  feeble  woman  upstairs  quiet.  Her  only 
reply  was,  *  Very  well,  Michael.' 

*  And,  Jane,  more  than  all  that  I  have  said  to  you,  you  are  to 
temember  what  I  am  now  going  to  say :  if  Helen  heard  from  you 
anything  of  what  I  have  been  telling  you,  it  might  kill  her  and 
ber  unborn  child  as  dead  as  though  she  were  a  twelvemonth  in 
Iwr  grave.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  now.     L  leave  .'^tsvx^^:^.^ 
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I  leave  her  life  oo  ymir  hands — on  your  head,  I  ehall  he  rerylal 
to-night.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  hack.  As  I  told  yom 
before,  no  one  is  to  wait  up.  I  shall  go  now ;  recollect  all  I  hava 
said.     I  leave  her  life  in  your  hands- — on  your  head.' 

With  these  words  he  Ipfl  his  house  in  Shakespeare  Road. 

Having  walked  to  Ixiiigh  bo  rough  .Junction,  he  took  his  neat  in  fr 
train  to  tiie  Viaduct. 

A  group  of  men  and  a  vast  mass  of  business  awaited  his  arrival 
at  the  office.  It  was  past  noon  before  he  could  get  himself  free 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  stole  quickly  and  quietly  out  of  tha 
office,  jumped  into  a  hansom  cab,  and  told  the  man  to  drive  half* 
way  down  Chancery  I^ane. 

He  muses,  'There  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen,  so  it  iS' 
better  to  draw  it  out.  The  fortnight's  notice  is  up  to-day,  Ife 
would  not  do  to  lose  it — to  lose  all  I  have  in  the  world,  now,  tooj 
when  a  little  one  is  coming  to  us  at  last.' 

The  cab  pulls  up.  He  alights  and  walks  quickly  down 
street  off  Chancery  Lane.  He  er.ters  a  large  building  and  preeenta 
ii  paper  at  a  counter.  It  is  marked  and  returned  to  him.  Ho* 
presentji  it  at  another  counter,  saying  '  Gold  '  in  a  low  voice.  Tha 
clerk  counts  the  sum  out,  weighs  it,  and  shovels  it  across  to  him. 
He  counts  it,  and  says  *  One  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  thank  you, 
it's  all  right.' 

He  pours  the  money  into  a  leather  bag,  drops  the  bag  into 
bis  trousers  pocket,  and,  having  left  the  bank,  hails  another  cab 
and  drives  rapidly  back  to  the  office  in  P'arringdon  Street, 

It  is  now  past  one  in  the  afternoon. 

At  three  the  final  meeting  of  the  delegates  is  to  take  place  at 
the  ofGces,  Farringdon  Street.  The  meeting  lasts  until  five.  It 
is  almost  stormy,  and  all  Michael  Grame's  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness are  necessary  to  keep  the  delegates  up  to  the  necess.^ry  degree 
of  firmness  and  resolution.  The  fact  is,  contradictory  rumoTirs 
are  afloat  about  an  opposition  demonstration.  As  yet  these 
rumotu^  seem  no  more  than  idle  talk  of  the  timid;  still,  they 
indicate  a  want  of  imanimity  among  the  classes  concerned. 

At  half-pant  five,  Michael  Grame  having  dismissed  the 
delegates,  and  feeling  faint,  goes  down  Farringdon  Street,  turns 
up  Fleet  Street,  and  enters  a  tavern.  Here  he  orders  a  chop  and 
a  pint  of  stout. 

' "  Globe,"  sir,'  says  the  waiter,  handing  him  the  paper. 
' "  Globe,"  sir,  special.  We're  going  to  have  something  queer  on 
to-night,  sir,  if  the  "Globe"  is  right.  Look  there,  sir.'  The 
man  puts  his  finger  on  a  paragraph  as  he  hands  the  paper  to 
Michael  ^rame. 
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The  paragraph  runs  as  follows : — 

We  understand  that,  owing  to  discontent  among  some  branches  of  the 
induatrial  dasses^  they  have  resolved  to  take  quite  a  novel  way  of  appealing  not 
only  to  their  employers  but  to  the  general  public  as  well.  We  are  given  to  bedieve 
the  scheme  of  the  agitators  will  be  put  in  operation  this  night,  and  that  its  effects 
will  be  the  most  astonishing  ever  experienced  at  a  time  of  peace  in  any  great 
modem  city.  About  this  design  peculiar  secrecy  is  observed.  Should  we  be 
able  to  obtain  any  further  information,  it  will  appear  in  our  later  editions. 

With  a  complacent  smile  Michael  Grame  puts  down  the  paper 
and  begins  his  dinner.  The  hour  of  his  triumph  and  his  fame  is 
nigh  at  hand.  He  feels  his  blood  swell  in  his  veins.  His  heart 
beats  lightly,  the  lamp  of  his  imagination  blazes  up  in  the  garden 
of  his  dreams,  and  he  sees  visions  of  his  own  triumphal  progress,  and 
hears  echoes  of  shouts  of  acclaim. 

The  chop  and  the  pint  of  stout  are  gone.  Such  an  evening  as 
this  deserves  a  deeper  honouring;  it  is  now  half-past  six.  A 
deeper  honouring,  yes — ^  Waiter,  a  pint  of  pale  sherry  and  a  cigar  ; 
a  later  edition  of  the  "  Globe,"  if  it  is  out.' 

*Yes,  sir,  here's  the  "Globe."  Half-crown  sherry,  yes,  sir. 
**  Further  particulars." ' 

The  waiter  puts  down  the  sherry  and  goes  away.  Michael 
Grame's  hand  trembles  with  excitement  as  he  pours  out  a  glass  of 
the  wine  and  raises  it  to  his  lips  before  looking  at  the  paper. 
Usually  he  is  a  water-drinker  :  the  stout  has  made  him  feel  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  biting  heat  of  the  sherry  difiFiises  a  quick 
thrill  of  delight  through  his  frame.  He  swallows  the  contentE  of 
the  glass  and  then  takes  up  the  paper. 

His  eyes  light  on  two  words,  and  everything  else  on  the  sheet  is 
nothing.     The  two  words  are  *  Michael  Grame  ! ' 

This  is  the  crowning  moment  of  his  life.  He  feels  the  bays  of 
fiune  uponhis  forehead.  All  London  is  talking  of  him  now ;  all 
the  world  shall  talk  of  him  by  and  by.  And  all  London  shall 
not  only  talk  of  him,  but  shall  talk  well  of  him,  shall  rend  the 
clouds  with  his  name !  Oh !  consummation  of  all  his  hopes,  supreme 
deliverance  of  the  conception  of  a  lifetime  !  Oh  !  gladness  of  a 
holy  triumph  I 

He  drinks  another  glass  of  the  sherry  before  reading  the  new 
paragraph.  The  latest  intelligence  in  the  *  Globe'  is  contained  in 
a  few  words,  but  the  words  are  full  of  grave  significance  : — 

We  have  gathered  a  little  additional  news  of  the  coming  protest.     So  far 
^  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  demonstration  wiU  take  more  the  form  of  a  coup 
than  we  fimt  indicated.    Mr.  Michael  Grame,  Secretary  of  the  Independent 
Me^politan  Engine  Drivers'  Association,  has  organised  the  echcnxi^,  TVi<^  y^ob 
are  ali«ady  ^Aap^ng  prHMuthwi, 
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^  The  police  ! '  mutters  Michael  Grame  in  bland  condescension; 
^  the  police  !  they  are  about  as  powerful  against  my  plan  as  the 
smoke  of  this  cigar  against  a  whirlwind  ! ' 

He  drinks  the  sherry  quickly.  His  face  is  now  becoming 
flushed  and  his  eye  excited ;  red  lines  frame  the  scar  upon  his 
cheek;  the  centre  of  the  scar  grows  deadly  white.  At  ordinary 
times  the  blackened  glass  covering  the  cavity  under  the  eyebrow 
looks  dark  and  cold,  now  it  catches  and  reflects  the  glowing  haes 
beneath  and  around  it,  and  shines  like  iron  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

Michael  Grame  sits  drinking  the  unaccustomed  sherry  and 
smoking  unaccustomed  cigars  until  half-past  seven.  When  he 
rises  to  go  he  feels  a  slight  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself  for 
having  tarried  so  long,  and  added  the  sherry  to  the  stout.  Xo 
doubt  he  reqidred  the  stout  to  strengthen  him  and  take  the  ragged 
edges  off  his  nerves  so  that  they  might  not  jar  at  every  contact, 
but  now  he  experiences  a  dissatisfying  suspicion  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  an  excess,  an  excess  too  in  the  supreme  passage  of  his 
life,  and  when  any  moment  may  bring  him  grave  news  of  his  wife's 
condition. 

But  when  he  reaches  the  keen  exterior  air,  and  feels  it  cool  and 
freshen  him,  he  loses  all  sense  of  uneasiness,  and  walks  swiftly  and 
eagerly  back  to  the  office  in  Farringdon  Street,  there  to  await  the 
maturing  of  his  great  plan,  and  to  see  and  talk  to  such  men  as  may 
seek  him  for  instruction  or  counsel. 

A  number  of  men  are  in  bis  office ;  many  have  grave,  earnest 
faces,  many  like  himself  are  a  little  flushed  and  excited. 

At  half-past  eleven  most  of  the  men  have  left.  Some  have 
departed  to  their  allotted  posts,  some  to  their  homes,  several  into 
the  streets  to  see  the  effect  of  the  titanic  blow. 

At  half-past  eleven  on  this  same  night,  Mrs.  Ilford  sends  in  all 
haste  a  messenger  into  town  for  Michael  Grame.  There  is  no  un- 
expected alarm  at  the  house  in  Shakespeare  Road,  but  the  long- 
anticipated  event  is  at  hand,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
master  of  the  house  should  be  at  home.  The  messenger  is  the 
little  maid-of-all-work,  and  she  goes  with  speed  to  the  Brixton 
Station,  and  there  takes  the  train  to  Ludgate  Hill.  It  is  close 
upon  midnight  before  she  reaches  Farringdon  Street.  She  passes 
imder  the  Viaduct  on  her  way  to  the  office,  where  Michael  Grame 
now  sits  all  by  himself. 

At  two  minutes  past  twelve  Michael  Grame  stands  up  and 
lights  four  candles  that  stand  on  the  writing  table.    Then  he  sits 
down  in  his  elbow  chair  smoking  a  cigar  and  staring  into  the  gas  * 
lamp  on  the  table. 

At  five  minutes  past  twelve  the  flame  of  the  gas  changes  from 
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pale  yellow  to  faint  blue.  Soon  the  flames  grow  shorter  and 
thinner.     He  smiles  at  it  a  smile  of  comprehension  and  satisfiEiction. 

In  three  minutes  more  the  flame  flickers,  jumps,  flickers,  and 

goes  out  I 

With  a  wild  shout  of  triumph  he  springs  to  his  feet  and  rushes 
to  the  window.  His  gait  is  not  quite  steady.  He  must  have  been 
drinking  since  he  left  Fleet  Street.  He  catches  hold  of  the  sash, 
steadies  himself,  draws  up  the  blind,  and  looks  out. 

All  over  London  at  this  moment  has  fallen  a  sudden  pall  of 
darkness.  Not  a  gas  jet  burns  in  chamber  or  street.  The  gas 
Btokers  all  over  London  have  struck,  and  at  the  same  instant  turned 
ofif  the  gas ! 

At  this  moment,  pale  and  trembling  with  terror,  the  little  maid 
messenger  from  Shakespeare  Road  opens  the  door  of  Michael 
Crrame's  office  and  enters  the  room.  Seeing  no  one  in  the  room 
but  him,  she  is  a  little  reassured ;  she  hastens  to  him  and  puts  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  turns  roimd,  swaying  unsteadily  to  and 
fro,  recognises  her,  and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder  calls  out  in  a 
hoarse  thick  voice : — 

*  Do  you  see  that  black  darkness  ? — I  made  it  I  Do  you  remark 
that  silence  ? — ^that  is  mine  too.  But  these  are  only  parts  of  my  work. 
That  darkness  and  that  silence  are  designed  by  me  to  compel 
justice,  to  make  the  driver  of  white  slaves  feel  the  power  of  the 
slaves,  and  to  show  those  who  use  the  handiwork  of  white  slaves  that 
the  slaves  have  power  over  their  own  handiwork,  that  they  can 
withhold  their  own  handiwork  if  they  choose  1  * 

The  girl  looks  into  the  dense  darkness  in  terror,  then  at  him 
in  fear.  That  darkness  is  no  more  to  her  than  the  hideous  cavern 
of  night,  through  which  she  has  to  regain  her  home,  miles  out 
fti^oi^g  glio^y  houses ;  this  man  is  to  her  only  her  mistress's 
husband,  who  has  been  drinking,  and  who  is  saying  wild  things, 
and  for  whom  she  has  been  sent  in  hot  haste.  Her  throat  is 
dry  and  her  lips  feel  thick  with  dread,  but  she  contrives  to 
whisper: — 

*  Master,  missus  is  bad,  and  missus's  sister  says,  sir,  would  you 
please  come  home  at  once.' 

He  passes  one  hand  across  his  flushed  forehead,  and  with  the 
other  steadies  himself  by  the  window  firame.  Then  looking  heavily 
at  the  girl  he  says : — 

*  My  wife  is  bad  1  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  my  wife 
is  bad  ?    Is  it  only  what  we  have  been  expecting  ? ' 

*  That's  all,  sir ;  but  will  you  please  to  come  at  once  :  missus  is 
bad — and — and — and  I  am  frightened  to  go  by  myself.'  Here  the 
girl  covers  her  face  with  her  hands  and  buisba  into  %o\m. 
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There  is  something  in  the  coincidence  of  this  news  coming  at 
this  time  which  arouses  a  strange  conflict  in  Michael  G-rame's 
heart.  Here  is  he  to-night  in  the  City  surrounded  by  the  accu- 
mulated triumph  of  a  lifetime.  There,  beyond  the  river,  £ar  away 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  his  own  creation,  the  hope  of  years  is 
about  to  be  fulfilled ;  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  cause  is  now 
effected,  as  far  as  his  part  is  concerned.  There  is  nothing  more  for 
him  to  do  in  town  to-night.  He  would  like  to  stay  and  watch  the 
progress  of  his  victory — but  his  wife  ?  For  a  few  moments  he  is 
plunged  in  a  torrent  of  conflicting  thoughts.  Then  he  shakes 
himself,  drops  one  hand  from  his  forehead,  and  the  other  from  the 
window  frame,  and  says  to  the  girl : — 

*  Come,  Em'ly,  I  will  go  at  once  with  you.  We  are  yet  in 
time  to  catch  the  twelve-twenty-four  from  Ludgate.'  Although 
his  purpose  is  clear  to  him,  his  memory  of  recent  things  is  almost 
wholly  obscured. 

Seizing  the  girl  by  the  arm,  partly  to  steady  himself  and 
partly  to  guide  her  through  the  deep  darkness  of  the  way,  Michael 
Grame  hastens  down  Farringdon  Street  in  the  direction  of  Ludgate 
Hill  railway  station. 

The  girl  is  too  much  terrified  to  notice  anything  but  the 
hideous  darkness  and  the  appalling  silence.  He  has  now  only  the 
one  thought  in  his  head — to  get  home,  and  to  get  home  quickly. 
Some  terror  of  the  enormity  of  his  own  act  has  stolen  in  upon  him 
at  last. 

They  reach  Ludgate  Hill  railway  station  and  enter  it.  He 
goes  to  the  ticket-box.  Shut  I  What's  the  matter?  A  porter 
answers, 

*  The  strike.     All  the  drivers  struck  at  twelve.' 

*  So  they  did,'  mutters  Michael  Grame.  *  So  they  did.  It  was 
part  of  my  scheme,  of  course  ;  but  my  head  is  confused.  I  have 
been  working  too  hard.  I've  had  too  much  mental  strain  of  late. 
Of  course,  they  have  stnick.' 

'  Oh  I  master,  what  shall  we  do  ?  and  missus  bad,  and  all  the 
lights  of  London  out,  and  all  the  trains  stopped ! ' 

*  Hush,  Em'ly,  hush,  my  good  girl  I  I'll  make  it  all  right.  Ill 
call  a  cab.  We  shall  go  home  by  cab.'  He  then  goes  out  of  the 
station  into  the  station-yard.  No  cab  I  They  pass  into  the  road- 
way. He  puts  his  hands  to  his  mouth  trumpet-wise  and  shouts, 
*  Hansom — Fourwheeler.'  There  is  not  a  soul  in  view,  not  a 
footfall  in  his  ears.  ^  My  God ! '  he  cries, '  I  have  forgotten  the 
cabs  have  struck  too  I ' 

*  Oh  I  master,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Can't  we  take  the  'bus 
or  tram 
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'  Grirl,  they  have  all  struck — all  the  men  that  drive  for  hire  in 
London.     Come,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk.' 

'  Oh  I  we  shall  never  get  home,'  cries  the  girl,  *  and  missus  will 
be  dead  of  firight.  Couldn't  you  send  a  message  to  her,  sir? 
couldn't  you  send  a  telegram  ?  we  can't  be  home  for  better  than 
an  hour.     She'll  be  dead  with  fright.' 

He  pauses  to  think  a  moment;  puts  his  hand  to  his  head 
again,  and  tries  to  think.  At  length  he  whispers  into  the  girl's 
ear,  ^  No,  I  can't  telegraph ;  I'm  not  sure  that  the  Camberwell 
office  is  open  so  late ;  anyway,  there  is  no  one  in  any  telegraph 
office  in  London  now.  They,  like  the  engine-drivers  and  cab- 
drivers,  are  all  gone  too.     Come,  let  us  walk.' 

The  girl  moans  and  clings  to  him,  and  they  walk  on  towards 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  He  is  unsteady,  and  she  is  weak  from  terror ; 
as  they  enter  upon  the  bridge  she  feels  that  it  will  take  them 
hours  to  get  home.  She  is  afraid  to  leave  him,  and  yet,  in  her 
faithful  pity  for  the  wife  of  the  man,  she  would  risk  anj^thing  to 
send  news  of  him  to  her. 

^  Master,  couldn't  we  get  some  one  to  run  on  and  say  we  are 
safe  ?  It  would  be  so  good  for  missus  to  know  ;  then  we  could  take 
our  time  and  go  home  at  our  ease.' 

He  has  forgotten  his  own  precaution  about  the  candles.  He  sees 
something  in  what  she  says.  But  where  are  they  to  get  a  mes- 
senger ?  The  place  is  quite  deserted ;  they  are  now  about  half-way 
over  the  bridge.  He  hears  men  talking  across  the  way ;  he  cannot 
see  any  one,  but  he^hears  the  voices.  He  tells  her  to  wait  where 
she  is,  and  he  will  try  to  get  a  messenger  among  the  men  over  the 
way. 

He  crosses,  and  finds  three  men  in  one  of  the  recesses.  They 
are  close  together. 

^  Will  one  of  you  run  out  to  my  place  in  Shakespeare  Koad, 
Heme  Hill,  as  fast  as  you  can,  with  a  message  ? ' 

*  How  much  will  you  give  ? '  asks  a  gruflF  harsh  voice. 
*Half-a-crown.' 

*  Not  good  enough :  we're  on  strike  too,  ain't  we,  pals  ? ' 
This  is  evidently  regarded  as  a  fine  stroke  of  wit,  for  all  laugh 
loudly.  That  laugh  tears  harshly  through  the  mortal  stillness  of 
the  hour.  There  is  no  sound  of  vehicle,  or  of  steam-engine,  or  of 
footsteps ;  nothing  disturbs  the  muffling  paU  of  silence  but  the 
lapping  of  the  river  on  the  Surrey  shore,  the  faint  weird  whispers 
the  water  makes  aroimd  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  this  odious 
laugh  of  these  three  unseen  men. 

'  Well,  half-a-sovereign  if  you  do  it  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,'  answers  Michael  Grame,  who,  considering  aW  \i<b  Yaa  ^^xifo 
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for  men,  thinks  it  hard  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  haggle  with 
these  as  to  price. 

'  Show  us  the  time  and  your  money,'  says  the  biggest  of  the 
three  men.  Michael  Grame  can  now  see  the  outline  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  figures  of  the  three  men  against  tiie  sky. 

*  Here  are  wax  matches,'  says  Michael  Grame, '  strike  one.' 
One  of  the  men,  not  the  tallest,  strikes  a  match,  and,  shading 

it  in  his  hat,  holds  it  inside  the  parapet.  Michael  Grame  pulls  the 
bag  out  of  his  trousers  pocket,  opens  it,  poiurs  the  gold  into  his 
hand,  and,  having  selected  half-a-sovereign,  returns  the*  rest  of  the 
gold  to  the  bag,  and  then  the  bag  to  his  pocket.  Holding  up  the 
half-sovereign  between  his  finger  and  thumb  in  the  light  of  the 
match  he  says,  *  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?  Now  I'll  show  you  the 
time.' 

'  Thank  you,'  says  the  tallest  of  the  three  men,  taking  the  half- 
sovereign  ;  *  this  will  do  on  account ;  but  we'll  find  the  time  our- 
selves. We're  on  strike  too ' — the  match  is  out — '  that's  a  specimen 
of  our  strike.'  Michael  Grame  reels  beneath  a  blow,  and  suffocates 
under  the  pressure  of  an  arm  drawn  violently  around  his  neck. 
He  feels  a  tug  at  his  watch-cliain  and  a  tear  at  the  pocket  where 
he  has  put  the  gold ;  then  he  becomes  unconscious. 

*  He  ain't  dead  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  What'll  we  do  with  him  ? ' 

'  Shy  him  over.  He  don't  deserve  to  live.  Took  us  for  honest 
working  men,  damned  if  he  didn't  1  Shy  him  over,  I  say.  He 
took  us  for  honest  working  men,  so  I  say  he  don't  deserve  to  live, 
and  shy  him  over.' 

*  Give  him  one  chance — shy  him  clear  of  the  bridge.' 

'Well,  I'm  agreeable.     One  chance.     Shy  him  clear.     One, 
two,  three — now ! ' 
Splash-sh-sh. 
'  Oh  master !  Oh  master  ! ' 

*  There's  a  woman  over  there.     Let's  run.' 

Next  day,  Saturday,  the  '  Evening  Standard '  had  the  longest 
and  best  accounts  of  the  events  of  the  previoiis  eighteen  hours. 
The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  newspaper  description. 

Obedient  to  a  secret  plan  of  long  standing,  at  midnight  yesterday  the  greatesi 
strike  London  has  ever  known  commenced.  Beyond  some  yague  hints  in  a 
<'ontemporary,  the  public  knew  nothing  of  the  impending  calamity  until  the 
gas  of  all  the  city  suddenly  went  out  at  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock. 
Alarmed  by  this  terrible  event,  people  rushed  from  their  houses  to  learn  the 
cause  and  seek  an  explanation.  They  were  met  by  news  which  may  fwrly  bo 
aajd  Xo  haye  jMialysed  the  stoutest  hearts.    The  facts  were  briefly  these : — An 
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arraogftment  had  been  come  to  between  the  Independent  Metropolitan  Engine 

DriTers'  Association,  the  London  Gas  Stokers*  Society,  the  Universal  London 

Home  Drivers*  Association^  the  Postal  Telegraph  Hand-in-hand  Amalgamation, 

the  River  Craft  Union,  and  the  Wapping  Institute  fur  the  Protection  of  Seafaring 

Men,  that  each  and  ^  of  these  woiQd  at  twelve  o'clock  midnight  on  the  second  of 

November  strike  without  making  any  previous  notification  of  their  resolution  to 

their  employers.    At  the  time  appointed  this  fearful  conception  was  carried 

into  effect.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  working  men,  or  rather  a  small  section 

of  their  leaders  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  and  persuasion  of  one  man,  to 

aim  forcibly  by  this  means  at  their  employers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place 

before  the  genersil  public  in  a  most  powerful  way  the  importance  of  the  working 

man.     The  result  was  that  from  midnight  last  night  until  this  hour  of  wnting, 

two  P.M.,  London  has  been  almost  wholly  deprived  of  artificial  light,  of  the 

means  of  communication  with  any  other  portions  of  the  empire  or  the  continent, 

and  of  all  internal  vehicular  locomotion. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  working  men  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  their  awful 
re-^i^onsibility  in  producing  such  a  terrible  situation,  they  have  in  no  way  addeil 
to  the  confusion  arising  from  their  criminal  rashness.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
state  of  things  become  generally  known  last  night,  than  Kapine  awoke  and 
shook  itself, ^and  stalked  forth  into  the  dark  deserted  ways,  and  did  such  deeds 
as  will  make  the  readers  of  later  generations  shudder.  Howls  and  shrieks  and 
yells  and  cursings  and  piteous  prayers  broke  the  quiet  hours.  Men  and  women 
thought  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand,  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven  had 
been  let  loose ;  then  they  fell  upon  their  knees  in  prayer.  Later  on,  discovering 
it  was  only  the  vices  of  man  that  had  been  unshackled,  they  abandoned  their 
prayers,  arose  from  their  knees,  and  gave  up  all  thought  of  finding  mercy,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  despair. 

Elsewhere  we  give  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  awful  deeds  hidden  beneath 
the  darkness  of  last  night  and  revealed  by  the  light  of  to-day.  For  a  consider-  . 
able  time  to  come  we  must  expect  additional  disclosures ;  but  many  of  the 
deeds,  many  of  the  foulest  and  most  undreamable,  will  never  be  made  public. 
They  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Maelstrom  of  that  night's  saturnalia  of 
crime. 

It  was,  we  understand,  the  intention  of  the  men  who  struck  to  hold  out  for 
a  week,  but  already  they  stand  appalled  and  humbled  under  the  shadow  of  their 
awful  deed.  We  have  it  upon  excellent  authority  that  at  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon  all  the  men  will  once  more  retiurn  to  work  and  relieve  the  citv  from 
its  enforced  separation  from  the  rest  of  civilisation,  and  deliver  it  Irom  the 
tyranny  of  the  prodigious  monster  made  absolute  king  of  London  when  the 
Light  went  out. 

In  a  later  edition  tLe  ^  Standard '  published  tbi^,  under  date 

5  P.M. — 

All  the  men  have  returned  to  work.  The  wires  are  once  more  bus\ .  The 
siege  of  London  from  within  is  at  an  end.  The  blockade  is  raised.  No  such 
Te  Deum  ever  arose  to  Heaven  as  will  ascend  from  this  city  to-night  when  it 
imeels  to  pray  in  the  white-curtained  nurseries  of  its  impoUuted  homcF. 

*Whoi8that?' 

'  It  is  I,  Michael.' 

*  Is^that  Jane  Ilford  ? ' 

'  Yes.    I  am  come  to  take  you  home,  Mic\ia^\%    1\\^  C.^^^v>\ 
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says  you  are  strong  enough  to  go  now,  and  1  liave  a  cab  waiting 
for  you.' 

'  How  are  Helen,  and^our  daughter?' 

'  Well.  They  are  both  going  on  nicely.  Helen  was  sitting 
up  as  I  canie  for  you.' 

*  Take  my  hand  and  lead  me.     You  know  you  must  lead 

She  takes  her  brotber-iQ-law  by  the  hand,  draws  his  ana 
within  hers,  leads  him  down  the  long  passage  between  the  bedi^ 
down  the  stairs,  and  nut  through  the  hall  to  the  open  air. 
cab  stands  waiting  for  them  at  the  hospital  door.  It  is  th* 
afternoon  of  Saturday  the  tenth  of  November. 

They  drive  quietly  thiough  the  busy  streets  to  Shakespeare  Bosd^ 
Although  he  is  discharged  from  the  hospital,  he  is  atill  very  feebk. 
The  injuries  be  received  on  tlie  bridge,  the  terrible  fjhock  austaiwJ' 
by  him  when  he  was  flung  o\er,  and  his  long  immersion  before  Iw 
was  picked  up  by  the  passing  coal-barge,  all  have  shattered  sbJ' 
weakened  him.     He  wears  ni>  spectacles  now. 

At  last  they  arrive,  and  lie  is  led  by  his  sister-in-law  into  tie 
room  where  his  wife  Ilea.     Whe  is  propped  up  to  receive  li 
Across  her  lap  rests  their  child,  a  week  old. 

The  wife  puts  her  arms  rtiund  the  husband's  neck  and  kiss*' 
him,  and  smiles,  and  says  after  a  Uttle  pause, '  Won't  you  kiss  our 
daughter  ? ' 

He  raises  himself  and  says,  'Place  her  in  my  arms.' 

'  Take  her.'     The  mother  lifts  up  the  iutant. 

'  Place  her  in  my  arms,  Ht-len.  Men  ill-used  me  on  the  bridge 
that  night,  and  now  this  one  has  gone  too ' — he  touches  his  left  ejB 
with  his  hand. 

'  She  was  bom,  sir,  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Dark,'  says  tlw 
nurse,  laying  the  sleeping  infant  across  the  blind  father's  arms. 

He  stoops  and  kisses  the  child,  then  hands  the  child  baak  V 
the  mother,  saying  sadly,  '  She  was  liom  in  the  middle  of  li 
Great  Dark  tliat  I  made  thinking  brighter  light  would  come  '^■ 
of  ttiat  darkness  for  those  I  loved.  She  was  born  upon  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  Great  Dark  that  was  made  for  me  when  the  ligM*- 
were  out.  Almighty  Maker  of  the  darkness  and  the  light  forgirt 
me,  and  let  me  have  light  to  see  her  and  all  of  these — in  t» 
Hereafter ! ' 

BICHABD   COWUW!. 
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BY  OHABLES   GIBBON. 

Chafteb  X. 

BABAH. 

bah's  was  a  strange  nature — a  compound  of  fierceness  and  devo- 
m.  She  would  have  laid  down  her  life  for  any  one  she  loved, 
d  her  cousin  was  one  of  them  ;  yet  at  this  moment  she  seemed 
hate  her.  Underneath  her  quiet  and  reserved  manner  there 
Te  hidden  fires.  Often  she  displayed  a  morbid  desire  to  hide 
rself  from  everybody.  Polly  called  this  *  sulking,'  and  would 
vise  her  to  take  a  walk.  Sarah  would  make  no  reply,  but  pro- 
ed  with  her  household  duties,  dumb  and  pale,  as  if  she  could  not 
iderstand  such  lightness  of  heart. 
Polly  would  take  up  her  hat  and  go  out  to  see  to  the  progress 
the  farm  work.  She  was  rather  surprised,  therefore,  when,  one 
>ming  she  had  occasion  to  give  this  advice,  Sarah  answered  : — 

*  Yes,  I  wiU.' 

'  That's  right,  for  since  we  were  at  Walton  you  have  been  as 
>omy  as  if  you  had  something  on  your  mind  that  troubled  your 
^science.' 

*  I  have  something  on  my  mind.' 
*Whatisit?' 

*  That  you  and  I  are  likely  to  quarrel.' 
Polly  laughed  merrily. 

*  Why,  we've  often  done  that,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  do  it 
iin.  People  couldn't  live  without  quarrelling,  life  would  be  so 
^notonous.' 

Sarah,  holding  down  her  head,  as  if  looking  for  a  pin  in  the 
iast  of  her  gown  : — 

'You  always  take  things  lightly — is  it  because  you  are  in- 
Perent  ? 

*  I  dare  say  it  is,'  was  the  careless  response. 

*  Even  to  Michael  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Polly ;  and  there  was  a  note  of^  surprise  in 
i  tone,  which  clearly  meant — 'Why  is  she  always  referring 
Idichael  ? '     She  continued :  '  If  I  am  indifferent  to  everything, 

must  be  included.' 

Slush  tujmed  awajr,  with  a  lialf-suppressed  sigli. 
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'  What's  that  for  ? '  cried  Polly.  '  Are  you  sorry  that  I  am  not 
ready  to  be  his  wife  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  way  the  word  was  spoken. 
She  did  not  turn — the  head  was  still  bowed,  and  she  walked  slowly 
out. 

*  Sulking  again/  thought  Polly,  being  still  without  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  solution  of  the  puzzle  which  her  cousin's  conduct  pre- 
sented. 

Sarah  went  through  tlie  meadow,  avoiding  the  haymakers, 
down  to  the  river,  and  turned  along  the  road  towards  the  old  grey 
parish  churcli.  The  slanting  roof  of  the  church  was  patched  with 
inoss,  and  the  red  tiles  were  shadc'd  with  tlie  green  mould  of  age?. 
The  front  wall  and  the  porch  were  covered  with  ivy,  but  there  were 
J  ad  dilapidations  visible  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Every  year 
tlM^re  was  a  talk  of  repairs,  but  as  yet  they  had  not  been  niade« 
although  the  committee  had  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  an  estimate  for 
tiie  work  from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

.lust  l)eyond  the  church  was  tlie  ford,  and  stretching  across  it 
was  a  high  wooden  footbridge,  with  a  rather  shaky  railing  on  one 
side.  The  l)ridge  was  made  high,  because  in  winter  the  river  was 
often  flooded,  and,  overflowing,  turned  the  surrounding  meadow.^ 
into  lakes. 

Sarah  ascended  the  bridge,  and,  halting  in  the  middle,  rested 
her  elbow  on  the  railing.  She  looked  down  into  the  clear  stream 
and  its  bright  yellow  bed,  with  its  many  moss-covered  stones 
jutting  up  like  miniature  islands. 

There  was  no  dreaminess  in  her  gaze ;  the  expression  was 
rather  hard  and  resolute  than  that  of  one  who  admired  the 
scenery. 

But  she  ought  to  have  admired  it.  On  one  side  stood  the 
picturesque  chiu*ch  ;  on  the  other,  a  quaint  little  thatched  inn  almost 
as  old  as  the  church  itself,  and  once  the  only  place  where  weary  way- 
farers could  find  rest  in  that  district ;  but  now,  fallen  from  all  its 
greatness,  become  the  haunt  of  carriers,  pedlars,  and  those  pedes- 
trians whose  pockets  demanded  cheapness  rather  than  el^;ance. 
I'p  the  river  were  rows  of  willows  drooping  over,  and  casting  broad 
shadows  upon  it ;  beyond  them  a  friendly  crowd  of  elms,  silver 
l)eeches,  and  ancient  oaks,  whilst  a  long  row  of  poplars  stood  like 
giant  sentinels,  guarding  aU.  Surrounding  these  were  green  pastures 
and  fields  of  ripening  grain.  In  the  distance  a  gentle  rise  fringed 
with  trees  which  touched  the  horizon  and  formed  an  admirable 
background  to  the  scene. 

S&raii  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  and  she  appeared  to  have  hadn 
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particular  object  in  her  stroll.  Presently,  however,  her  eyes 
brightened,  and  then  became  suddenly  sad. 

A  man  was  coming  along  the  road  who  must  cross  the  bridge. 
Her  hand  grasped  the  rail  tightly. 

It  was  difficult  for  two  people  to  pass  each  other  on  the  narrow 
footbridge ;  and  so,  when  the  man  approached,  he  stopped  to  see 
which  way  the  lady  intended  to  move.  She  looked  up,  and  he, 
holding  oat  his  hand,  exclaimed  : — 

*  What,  Sarah !  How  do  you  happen  to  be  here  ?  Are  you 
going  a-fishing  ? ' 

She  did  not  appear  to  observe  his  question ;  but  aDswered,  in  a 
low,  constrained  voice,  her  head  bowed  again  : — 

*  No,  Mr.  Walton.  I  knew  you  were  going  to  Elizabeth  House 
to-day  at  twelve,  and  that  you  would  come  this  way,  and  I  came 
to  meet  you.' 

*  That's  a  compliment — thank  you.  But  why,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  should  you  come  here  to  meet  me,  when  you  knew  I 
would  not  be  long  absent  from  the  Meadow  ?  ' 

*  To  give  you  this.' 

She  handed  him  a  large  envelope,  which  was  evidently  well 
filled  with  papers. 

*  A  secret  from  Polly  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  was  the  answer,  spoken  very  low. 

He  looked  at  the  envelope,  which  bore  the  droll  inscription, 
written  in  a  large  square  hand  : — 

To  MT  DAueHTEB   Sabah. — To  cancel,  if  she  marries  him ;  otherwise,  to 
recover,  if  she  can. 

Robert  Hodsoll. 

But  the  words  from  *if  she  marries  him'  were  scored  out. 
Walton,  however,  was  curious,  and  contrived  to  decipher  theni. 
He  was  about  to  break  the  big  red  seal,  when  Sarah  slopped  him. 

*You  need  not  open  it  now;  but  I  thougrht  that  if  anvthin<»- 
happened  to  me  the  papers  would  be  safest  in  your  hands.' 

He  had  always  thought  Sarah  eccentric,  now  he  l>egan  to  think 
her  a  little  crazed. 

*  Why,  do  you  think  of  anything  happonin;;  to  y«»u  ? ' 

*  Something  might.' 

He  laughed  at  the  gravity  with  which  this  was  Fpok-sn. 

*  You  have  no  thought  of  suicide,  I  hope,  and  you  are  uot  likelj 
to  die  soon.' 

*  Who  knows  ? '  she  said  carelessly. 
'  But  why  do  you  give  me  this  ? ' 

*  It  will  interest  you  more  than  any  one  eUe»' 
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*  Very  well ;  when  something  happens  to  you  I  will  open  it.' 

*  Thank  you.'     And  she  was  moving  away. 

*  Why,  you  haven't  shaken  hands^  Sarah  I ' 
She  held  out  her  hand ;  and  as  he  took  it : — 

*•  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  ask  how  Pol Miss  Holt  is.' 

*  Very  well,'  was  the  sharp  answer.  And  the  hand  was  with- 
drawn. 

*  Then,  would  you  mind  telling  her  that  Fll  bring  Jim  over  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  to  show  her  what  he  can  do  in  trotting  in 
harness  ? ' 

*  Yes.'  And  the  harshness  of  her  tone  this  time  attracted  bis 
attention. 

*  What  have  I  done  to  vex  you,  Sarah  ?  ' 

*  Nothing.' 

*  There  must  be  something.' 

*  Then  you  should  know.' 

*  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't.' 
'  Honour ! ' 

The  exclamation  and  the  flash  of  her  angry  dark  eyes  on  his 
face  told  him  that  no  fun  was  intended.  He  did  not  relish  either 
the  exclamation  or  the  look  that  acxiompanied  it.     So : — 

*  Then,  simply,  I  don't,  if  the  other  form  does  not  please  you.' 

*  Think,  then,  and  perhaps  you  will  remember.  But  you  will 
be  late  for  your  appointment.' 

She  bowed  stiffly,  and  this  time  she  did  go,  retracing  her  steps 
by  the  old  church  and  the  riverside  path. 

He  would  have  been  amused,  only  there  was  something  of  such 
subdued  fierceness  in  her  manner  that  he  stood  for  a  moment  in 
blank  astonishment. 

'  She  is  a  rum  girl — a  tragedy  queen,  by  Jove  ! ' 

And  he  put  the  packet  in  his  pocket  and  continued  his  way  to 
Elizabeth  House,  whither  he  was  going  to  see  two  horses  which  Sir 
Montague  Lewis  had  recently  purchased.  There,  inspecting  the 
horses,  he  forgot  all  about  Sarah. 

She  walked  rapidly  now,  and  lier  face  was  whiter  than  ever, 
her  lips  tightly  closed.  She  quickened  her  pace  until  it  became 
almost  a  run.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  nmning  away  from  some- 
thing. 

And  she  was  running  away — from  her  own  thoughts.  He  did 
not  know  the  bitterness  that  was  in  her  heart,  and  he  would  not 
have  cared  if  he  had  known.  Slie  had  expected,  rather  hoped  for, 
some  kind  word  from  him,  some  sign  that  he  recollected  the  past. 
He  had  not  spoken  one  word  that  she  considered  kind,  and  he 
showed  no  remembrance  of  what  had  gone  before.     The  rushing 
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sound  of  the  river  was  like  a  cry  of  despair  in  her  ears ;  the  gentle 
flutter  of  the  leaves  was  full  of  melancholy,  and  even  the  birds 
sang  sad  songs  to  her. 

She  encountered  Zachy — staff  in  hand,  short  black  pipe  in 
mouth  as  usual — returning  from  one  of  his  rounds  at  his  hop-and- 
step  pace. 

'  Gtx)d-day,  miss,'  he  said,  touching  his  cap. 

But  she  passed  as  if  she  did  not  see  him. 

The  old  man  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stared  after 
her. 

'Darned  if  that  aint  queer — she's  a-nmnin'  like  a  wild  'un, 
and  never  gave  a  look  at  me !  She  used  to  be  mortal  kind,  too. 
Ah  I  what  wimen  is  ! ' 

He  spoke  as  a  man  of  experience.  He  was  hurt  by  Sarah 
passing  him  without  recognition,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  a  salute 
from  everybody  in  the  parish,  and  a  nod  even  from  Sir  Montague. 
He  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again,  and  trudged  along  meditating 
on  the  inconsistencies  of  womankind. 

She  reached  the  house,  flushed  and  breathless. 

Polly  met  her  at  the  door. 

*  You're  late,  Sarah,  but  I  waited  dinner.' 

*  You  shouldn't  have  done  that,  for  I  can't  take  any,'  she 
gasped. 

'  Why,  you  are  quite  out  of  breath !  What  have  ^ou  been 
walking  so  fast  for  ? ' 

*  To  walk  the  devil  out  of  me,'  was  the  strange  answer,  as  she 
passed  and  went  upstairs. 

Chapter  XI. 

HISS  WAXTON  MAXES  A  FBTENDLT  CALL. 

So  Polly  was  left  to  take  dinner  alone,  and  she  went  into  the 
parlour  pitying  Sarah  for  her  loss  of  appetite. 

'  If  love  is  like  that,'  she  thought,  as  she  helped  herself  to  a 
j;ood  slice  of  roast-l)eef,  *  goodness  keep  me  out  of  it.  I  like  to 
have  my  dinner.' 

But  in  spite  of  this  very  natural  feeling,  she  ate  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  It  was  not  comfortable  to  dine  alone,  and  sit 
brooding  over  all  the  ills  of  life,  with  the  certainty  of  spoiling  the 
dig€*Htion. 

Sarah's  conduct  was  becoming  stranger  than  ever.  (Mustard.) 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  (Salt.)  And  why  would  she 
not  frankly  tell  what  was  the  matter  to  one  from  whom  she  knew 
that  she  was  sure  of  sympathy  and  help,  if  help  could  be  glv^T^? 
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( She  began  to  eat.)     There  was  something  queer  in  it  all,  but> 
there  was  no  use  bothering  one's  head  about  it. 

Thus  Polly  mused  and  ate,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  plate,  andL 
lier  ears  insensible  to  sounds,  until  there  came  a  tremendous  rat  — 
tat-tat  at  the  door,  the  knock  being  repeated  immediately,  as  i  ^ 
the  visitor  were  impatient  at  a  moment's  delay  in  obtaining  ad  — 
mission. 

Polly  looked   up   in   amazement,   and,  glancing  through  th 
window,    saw    the   Waltons'  carriage   at  the  gate— the   carriage 
which  had  created  such  scandal  throughout  the  district 'and  sucl 
Hueering  remarks  about  beggars  on  horseback. 

Presently  the  highly  enamelled  card  of  'Miss  Walton,  o  f 
Walton  Abbey,'  was  handed  to  her. 

*  Shall  I  take  her  upstairs,  miss  ? ' 

*  No,  just  tell  her  to  come  in  here.' 

Miss  Walton  entered,  her  silk  dress — grey,  with  jacket  tc— ""^ 
match — rustling  pompously.  She  wore  a  hat,  the  trimmings  o  ^ 
which  combined  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  might  haved^aSJ 
suited  a  girl  of  sixteen,  but  certainly  not  a  lady  over  thirty. 

She  sniffed  the  air,  and  felt  indignant  at  being  introduced  tc::=^ 
a  room  where  there  was  such  a  smell  of  roast-beef  and  cabbage. 
It  seemed  like  a  deliberate  insult. 

Polly  rose  and  advanced  to  shake  hands. 

*  Miss  Walton,  this  is  an  unexpected ' 

'  Visit,'  she  was  going  to  say,  but  making  a  pause.  Miss  Waltoa. 

completed  the  sentence : — 

*  Pleasure  ?     Oh,  don't  mention  it,  I  beg.' 
'  I  didnV  said  Polly,  quietly  handing  her  a  chair. 
Miss  Walton's   eyes  looked  daggers,  and   she  meant  to  use 

theaa. 

*  Vulgar  creature ! '  was  her  mental  exclamation.  *  And  Tom 
can  think  of  such  a  person  as  this  I ' 

'  I  am  just  taking  dinner — lunch,  I  suppose  you  would  call 
it.     Will  you  take  a  little  with  me  ? ' 

'  Xo,  thanks ;  I  shall  be  home  in  time  for  lunch.  You  sec  we 
are  late  people.'  (Smiling  sweetly,  as  if  to  indicate  that  ll.e 
upper  classes  were  always  late  people.) 

'  That's  fashionable,  isn't  it  ?  '  said  Polly,  continuing  her  meal 
unconcernedly. 

*  Yes,  dear.'  (Smiling  again,  so  graciously!)  *I  suppose  you 
do  not  know  much  about  the  ways  of  fashionable  society?' 

*  Nothing  at  all,  except  that  those  who  ape  them  are  Ibclf.' 
And  she  carelessly  put  away  one  plate,  took  another,  and  helped 
herrclf  to  eheese* 
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Miss  Walton  felt  the  sting,  but  she  would  not  apply  the  remark 
to  herself. 

<  You  are  really  too  severe,  dear,  upon  those  unfortunate  people 
who  mistake  their  position.  We  always  pity  them ;  but,  you  know, 
Tanity  is  a  dreadful  thing.' 

And  she  gave  a  little  laugh,  as  if  she  were  quite  out  of  the 
category  of  those  preposterous  people  whose  weakness  she  was  good 
enough  to  pity. 

Polly  helped  herself  to  bread,  and  said  nothing ;  she  knew  that 
if  she  did  speak  it  would  be  to  say  something  still  more  rude  than 
anything  she  had  yet  uttered.  So  she  discreetly  held  her  tongue, 
Avondering  all  the  time  what  the  object  of  this  visit  might  be. 
The  '  dear  *  (how  she  hated  it  I)  was  too  friendly  not  to  mean  that 
tihere  was  something  wanted  from  her. 

Miss  Walton's  silks  rustled  again,  and  she  said,  with  an  assumed 
air  of  familiarity,  as  if  they  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  now : 

*  I  thought  that,  as  you  had  forgotten  to  call ' 

'  I  never  thought  of  it,'  interrupted  Polly, 

'  Ah,  well,  dear,  it  is  usual,  you  know.  I  thought  I  would 
drive  over  and  see  how  you  were  after  our  little  gathering.' 

'  I'm  all  right.     I  always  am.' 

It  seemed  as  if  Polly  were  trying  to  be  coarse  and  abrupt 
in  her  expressions. 

^  Indeed  I  What  a  blessing  to  be  always  in  good  health  I  I 
don't  see  how  you  people  could  get  on  without  it.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  people  could  get  on  without  it  either.' 

Miss  Walton  laughed  so  prettily ! 

'  Why,  you  are  so  very  quick  this  morning.  Miss  Holt  I '  That 
is  just  like  the  way  my  brother  catches  us  up — have  you  seen  him 
lately  ? ' 

She  took  out  lier  scent-bottle  and  placed  it  to  her  nose  with  a 
well-practised  tiun  of  the  hand,  which  displayed  her  rings  to  the 
best  advantage — she  had  taken  off  her  glove  for  the  purpose. 

Polly's  eyes  twinkled  with  malicious  fun.  She  understood  it 
all  now.  She  had  finished  dinner,  and  turned  her  chair  round  so 
that  she  faced  her  visitor. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  she  answered  carelessly,  *  I  saw  him  lately ;  he  comes 
often.  He  is  a  capital  judge  of  horses,  but  he  knows  nothing 
about  cows  or  pigs — we  do  a  large  trade  in  pigs,  hereabouts.  I 
fuppose  you  don't  know  anything  about  them  either  ? ' 

^liss  Walton's  thought  was,  ^  Good  heavens !  does  she  expect 
my  brother  to  become  a  pig-dealer  ? '    Her  answer  was : — 

<  No,  dear ;  you  see,  our  family  does  not  exactlyjgo  in  for  farm 
work.    We  leave  that  to  our  bailiff.' 
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'  It's  a  pity ;  you  might  make  a  great  deal  out  of  Walton  if 
you  were  to  work  it  yourselves — that's  what  I  would  do  if  I  were 
there.' 

Id  spite  of  her  sneut-bottle  Miss  Walton  turned  paie— then 
PoUy  woe  thinking  of  being  there  I 

'  Quite  true,  dear ;  but  people  of  education  have  so  many  otber 
:taore  refined  occupations.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Polly  ;  and  she  very  nearly  added,  '  when  they  con 
afford  it.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Polly  sat  quiet,  making  no  attempt  to 
Continue  the  conversation,  and  enjoying  tlie  awkwardness  of  liet 
visitor,  who,  she  knew,  had  not  yet  come  to  the  point  she  ww 
aiming  at.     Miss  Walton  at  lengtli  made  an  eflTort: — 

'  My  brother  always  speaks  wilh  admiralion  of  the  excelled' 
way  in  which  you  manage  the  Meadow.' 

'That  is  very  kind  of  him — but  he  always  is  ho  kind  and  ^ 
obliging  1 ' 

She  was  goading  Mias  Walton  into  frenzy.  Still  that  lady  f*^^ 
perved  her  self-control. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  very  friendly  with  him,  dear  ? ' 

Polly  opened  her  eyew  wide,  and  her  pretty  lips  conlracted  "^ 
mild  astonishment. 

'  Why,  of  course,  or  he  would  not  be  here  so  often.' 

'  No,  deal-.  Will  you  pardon  me  ? — the  matter  is  of  so  mi*- 
importance  to  us — wilt  you  pardon  a  very,  very  rude  qiiestion  ? " 

'  As  many  as  you  like.' 

*  Well,  I  wanted  to  ask — I  do  hope  you  will  not  lie  offended  ^^ 
^ow  it  is  rude ;  but  I  wanted  to  ask — has  lie  proposed  ? ' 

She  got  the  question  out  with  a  gasp  of  fear  as  to  the  answeT^-^ 

'Oh,  yes,  several  times,'  said  Polly,  laying  one  hand  on  h^^*' 
inee  and  calmly  smoothing  it  from  the  wrist  downward  with  tt^^^^ 
ptber. 

Mis^  Walton  used  her  Keen t-bot tie  this  time  without  any  hee***^"^ 
to  the  display  of  her  rinjfs.  ^A 

'And — pardon    another    rude    questiou^liave   you    accepte^*"^^ 
him?' 

'Oh,  no  ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  yet.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Holt,  as  your  sincere  friend — as  you*^  -^^ 
very  sincere  friend,  I  would  like  to  warn  you  that  marriages  be^—^^, 
tween — between  people  in  different  i-anks  of  life  never  turn  out^ 
happily — never  I ' 

'  I  was  thinking  of  that  myself,'  said  Polly  meekly,  with  eye;^:*'^^ 
demurely  cast  down  at  the  band  she  was  still  smoothing.     '  There    ^ 
was  poor  Annie  Roulston,  a  farmer's  daughter  like  myself,  and  she** 
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married  the  chandler's  son  in  the  village,  and  the  poor  thing  just 
pined  away  and  died — all  because  she  had  got  into  a  family  in  a 
rank  of  life  so  different  from  her  own.* 

Miss  Walton  wias  conscious  that  her  cheeks  were  tingling,  for 
her  grandfather,  the  great  Alderman  Smith,  had  been  a  chandler. 
And  yet  the  wicked  creature  sat  there  so  meekly,  and  raised  her 
clear  blue  eyes,  so  full  of  pity,  as  if  seeking  sympathy  for  poor 
Annie  Roulston,  that  she  could  say  nothing. 

*  Well,  dear,  that  is  a  sad  story,  and  it  should  be  a  warning  to 
you.  It  is  as  your  friend  I  speak.  You  never  could  be  happy  at 
Walton — I  am  sure  of  that — and  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing.' 

'  What  is  that.  Miss  Walton  ?  ' 

*To  send  my  brother  away  next  time  he  calls.' 

*  Oh,  I  cannot  promise  to  do  that — it  would  be  so  rude.' 

And  she  rose  to  her  feet,  plainly  dismissing  the  sister,  if  she 
would  not  dismiss  the  brother.  Miss  Walton  understood,  and  rose 
also. 

*  It  is  for  his  sake  as  well  as  your  own  that  I  advise  you  to  do 
this,'  she  said,  a  little  sharply ;  for  her  temper,  which  she  had  con- 
trolled wonderfully — for  her — was  giving  way  at  last. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  to  take  so  much  trouble  on  my 
account.'     (This  as  she  opened  the  door.) 

'  Our  Family  would  never  agree  to  such  a  match.' 

*  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  offended  your  femily.' 

Miss  Walton  rustled  down  the  path  with  a  bitter  consciousness 
that  that  chit  of  a  girl  had  been  making  fun  of  her  all  the  time. 

Polly  followed  meekly,  opened  the  gate  for  her,  and  would  even 
have  opened  the  carriage-door,  but  the  man  was  there.  As  the 
carriage  moved  Miss  Walton  called  from  the  window  : — 

*  Now,  do  not  forget.  Miss  Holt — our  Family  will  never  agree 
to  it.' 

Polly  nodded  quite  sadly,  and  then,  as  the  carriage  drove  away, 
her  merry  laugh  told  that  she  had  enjoyed  her  entertainment. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  amusement  she  had  found  in  puzzling 
Miss  Walton,  the  smile  left  her  face  gradually  as  she  slowly 
approached  the  house,  hands  clasped  behind  her  as  usual.  She 
did  not  like  the  visit  or  the  purpose  of  it.  There  was  too  much 
taken  for  granted.  Walton  must  have  said  something  to  his 
sisters  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  she  favoured  him.  Did  she 
favour  him?  No.  And  yet  she  half-wished  she  could  have 
married  him,  just  to  spite  the  sisters. 

That  was  one  of  her  wicked  thoughts,  and  she  smiled  at 
the  absurdity  of  it.     People  are  often  driven  into  marriage  to 
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oblige  friends  who  keep  on  persistently  coupling  their  names. 
Polly  felt  as  if  she  were  very  much  in  that  position.  Only  sh^ 
would  not  be  driven ;  she  would  take  her  own  way  and  please 
herself,  no  matter  what  people  chose  to  say.  Still,  it  was 
irritating. 

She  saw  Sarah  coming  down  the  stairs,  very  pale  and  very 
quiet  now.  Her  eyes  were  traitors,  and  betrayed  the  fisict  that 
she  had  been  crying.  Polly  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
affectionate  curiosity. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Polly,'  said  Sarah,  with  trembling  lips 
and  eyes  cast  down,  ^  for  being  in  such  an  ill-humour  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  could  not  help  myself.' 

^  Don't  speak  that  way,  Sarah,  or  you'll  make  me  as  bad  as 
yourself.' 

And  she  put  her  arm  round  her. 

*  Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't  I '  cried  Sarah,  shrinking  back  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'  What  can  it  be  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  Has  anybody  vexed  you  ? 
Tell  me.' 

Sarah  instantly  uncovered  her  face  and  was  quiet  again. 
'  It  is  nothing ;  don't  mind  me  just  now.' 

*  You  will  tell  me  by  and  by,  then  ? ' 

*  No,  I  hope  you  will  never  know  it.'  Then  hastily,  to  prevent 
Polly  replying :  '  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  met  Mr.  Walton 
this  morning,  and  he  asked  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  over  with 
Jim  to-morrow.' 

Walton  again  !  If  Polly  had  been  a  man,  she  would  have  pre- 
fixed his  name  with  a  very  forcible  epithet.  Being  a  woman,  she 
only  wished  him  far  enough.  The  man  and  his  name  seemed  to 
haunt  her. 

In  the  vexation  she  felt,  she  did  not  observe  the  eager,  hungry 
way  in  which  Sarah  watched  her  face  as  she  pronounced  the  name. 

Chapter  XII. 

A    HAPPf    FAMILY. 

Alice  and  Carry  were  awed  into  silence,  and  Mrs,  Walton 
was  almost  thrown  into  hysterics,  when  they  saw  tlie  grim  face  of 
Miss  Walton  on  her  return  from  the  Meadow.  They  all  knew 
that  she  had  been  going  thence — ^  to  settle  affairs/  she  bad  said ; 
and  they  knew  that  if  anybody  could  settle  affairs,  she  would  do  it. 

Miss  Walton  sat  down,  or  rather  dropped  down,  as  if  utterly 
exhausted  by  her  morning's  work.  One  sister  ran  to  take  oflF  hor 
bonnet,  the  other  ran  to  her  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  she 
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accepted  these  services  with  the  calm  air  of  a  monarch  whoBe 
menials  are  only  doing  their  duty.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
affectation  in  her  exhaustion,  as  there  was  in  everything  she  did — 
except  scolding  the  servants.  In.  that  she  was  honest  enough. 
She  revived  a  little  after  the  water,  and  the  two  sisters  instantly 
burst  out  in  chorus : — 

*  Is  it  true  ?     What  has  happened  ?     Have  you  settled  it  ? ' 

'  I  cannot    answer   so  many   questions   at   once,'   said   Miss 
Walton,  with  dignity.     *  It  is  true — he  has  proposed ! ' 
'  Oh,  Lizzie,  that  can't  be —  it  is  too  awful ! '  said  Alice. 

*  Groodness  gracious ! '  was  all  Carry  said  ;  but  even  she  began 
to  give  up  hopes  of  Tom. 

'Oh,  dear!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walton,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
couch  fanning  herself,  and  so  red  in  the  face  that  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
seemed  imminent ;  '  if  my  poor  dear  father,  Alderman  Smith,  had 
only  known  this  ! ' 

'  And  I  am  sure  she  has  accepted  him,'  continued  Miss 
W'alton,  *  although  the  impertinent  hussy  pretended  that  she  had 
not  yet  made  up  her  mind — as  if,  indeed,  she  would  refuse  the 
opportunity  to  become  mistress  of  Walton  Abbey ! ' 

Mrs.  Walton  groaned. 

'  And  am  I  to  be  turned  out  of  my  house  in  my  old  age  ? ' 

*  But  haven't  you  settled  it  ? '  cried  the  girls,  with  evident  faith 
in  their  sister's  power. 

*  I  told  her  my  mind  very  plainly,  and  I  think  I  gave  her  a 
fright,  for  she  was  humble  enough  before  I  left.  But  the  sly 
minx  would  give  me  no  promise.' 

Then,  with  every  possible  exaggeration  of  her  own  prowess 
and  mastery  over  the  Enemy,  every  point  telling  in  her  favour, 
she  recounted  what  nobody  would  have  recognised  as  the  conversa* 
tion  at  the  Meadow.  When  she  had  finished  she  arranged  her 
skirts  with  much  self-satisfaction  and  waited  for  applause. 

The  only  applause  she  got  was  a  general  cry : — 

*  But  what  are  we  to  do  ? ' 

Miss  Walton,  not  being  ready  with  any  plan  at  the  moment, 
looked  as  if  she  were,  and  said  very  sagely : — 

*  Wait  till  Tom  comes  home.' 

Then  she  went  up  to  change  her  dress  before  luncheon  was 
served,  leaving  her  sisters  and  mother  in  utter  consternation  at 
the  thought  of  the  calamity  which  threatened  them.  Poor  Mrs. 
Walton  bad  been  so  filled  with  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  evils  that 
would  happen  if  Tom  married,  that  she  moaned : — 

*  Oh,  my  dears,  we'll  all  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse.' 

The  girls  cried  and  did  their  be^  to  comiott  \v«t>WOM>\sNw 
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much  eBect  until  luncheon  was  served,  and  then  tthe  began  t 
think  that  she  might  yet  be  tiaved  from  the  miKerahlc  fat£  slij 
had  contemplated  a  little  while  aj^o. 

They  waited  anxiously  for  the  return  of"  the  liig  brother  wboat 
conduct  was  so  reprehensible. 

But  Tom  wa,s  late.     After  examining  the  horses,  and  having  ftfl 
Bcamper  on  one  of  them  to  test  its  iiiialities,  he  spent  the  afternoonl 
playing  billiards  with  Sir  Montague,  who  still  prided  himself  oQa 
the  youthfulness  of  his  spirit  (his  liver  did  interfere  sometimesJU^ 
and  upon  his  capacity  for  entering  into  all  the  sports  and  reveiriea 
of  men  much  younger  than  himself.     He  was  not  an  old  man  i 
years — only  fifty,  but  twenty  of  them  spent  in  India  made   '  " 
appear  much  more.     He  would  have  spent  a  lonely  life  in  his  big 
house  had  it  not  been  for  his  horses  and  the  young  fellows  ] 
gathered  around  him,  who  enjoyed  themselves  and  humoured  1 
whims. 

He  had  taken  a  liking  for  Tom  because  in  him  he  saw  I 
reflection  of  what  he  had  been  himself  in  the  days  of  that  yout) 
the  loss  of  which  he  was  always  lamenting  in  secret.     Tom  ^ 
fond  of  liorses,  always  in  debt,  always  in  love,  and  involved  in  o 
scrape  or  another.     He  was  a  man  after  the  baronet's  own  heart. 

So  Tom  was  often  at  Elizabeth  House,  and  rarely  got  home 
till  midnight  or  after.  Then  the  house  was  always  dark,  and 
everybody  in  l«d.  A  candle  and  matches  lay  on  the  hall  table 
ready  for  him.  Sometimes  he  had  to  sirike  a  number  of  matches 
before  he  succeeded  in  lighting  the  candle,  and  at  each  failure 
he  muttered  to  himself.  Then  he  would  go  ujistairs  as  quietly 
as  he  could. 

But  as  he  approached  the  house  on  this  night,  as  late  as  uauiit, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  there  was  still  light  in  tlie  drawing-room 
and  in  the  hall. 

'  Halloa  I  have  they  got  a  spree  on,  and  never  told  me  ? ' 

He  went  in  quite  jauntily,  thinking  he  would  catch  the' sistern' 
at  their  high  jinks.  But  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  house: 
that  was  not  very  like  high  jinks.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  very  much  ptizzled,  went  into  the  drawing-room.  He  paused 
on  the  threshold. 

His  mother  lay  on  the  couch  asleep ;  the  large  lamp,  with  its 
Parian  shade,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table  at  full  blaze.  Carry 
was  seated  on  a  low  chair,  her  face  towards  him,  and  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  '  A  Princess  of  Thule '  that  she  did  not  hear  him  enter- 
Alice  was  tatting,  and  Miss  Walton  sat  bolt  upright  in  a  stiff- 
Imcked  chair,  witli  hands  folded  on  her  hip  and  her  keen  eyei« 
fflariDg  at  bim. 
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He  suddenly  gave  a  loud  laugh  at  what  he  considered  a  ludi- 
crous scene,  and  his  mother  started  up,  trembling. 

*  Lord  bless  us !  what's  that  ? '  she  cried,  scarcely  realising  for 
the  moment  Where  she  was. 

'  It's  only  me,  mother.  What  are  you  all  doing  out  of  bed  at 
this  hour  ?  Have  you  had  robbers  in  the  house,  or  are  you  expect- 
ing them?' 

'  Are  you  sober  ? '  asked  the  eldest  sister,  severely. 

'  I  don't  know  ;  but  did  you  ever  know  a  man  say  he  wasn't  ? ' 

She  passed  the  question  as  if  she  had  not  heard  it. 

'  If  you  are  so,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  a  robber  in  the 
house — one  who  would  rob  his  mother  and  sisters  of  their  home 
and  turn  them  adrift  in  the  wide  world,  unprovided  for  and  unpro- 
tected.' 

*  What  a  blackguard  ! '  said  Tom,  taking  a  chair  beside  his 
mother,  who  was  beginning  to  cry. 

*  That  blackguard,  as  you  call  him,  is  yourself,  Thomas 
Walton.' 

*  Oh,  Lizzie,  don't — don't  go  on  like  that,'  sobbed  the  mother. 

*  Don't  mind  her,  mother ;  it's  only  the  Angel  on  her  high 
hoi*se,  and  she's  very  amusing  when  she  mounts.'  Then,  turning 
to  Alice  and  Carry,  who  were  nervously  hanging  down  their  heads  : 
*  Has  she  been  practising  this  part  long,  and  what  play  did  she  find 
it  in  ?  .  .  .  Go  on,  Lizzie,  it's  very  well  done.' 

Miss  Walton  could  keep  her  ground  firmly  enough  with  most 
people,  but  she  could  not  stand  Tom's  *  chaff '  for  any  length  of 
time. 

'  You  are  as  aggravating  as  you  are  heartless,'  she  said. 

*  I'm  certain  that's  not  in  the  part.' 

There  was  silence.  Miss  Walton  felt  her  dignity  ebbing  fast, 
and  she  taade  a  violent  effort  to  retain  it. 

*  That  is  not  the  way  to  talk  of  a  matter  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  your  mother  and  to  us.' 

*  WVU  all  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse,'  sobbed  Mrs.  Walton. 

*  And  very  comfortable  quarters  you'll  find  there.  I  saw  the 
beggars  eating  their  Christmas  dinner  once,  and  it  wasn't  at  all 
a  bad  dinner.  But  come,  now,  Lizzie,  get  off  your  horse  for  a 
little  while — say  five  minutes — and  tell  us  plainly  what  you  are 
driving  at.' 

*  Why  did  you  propose  to  that — that  person  at  the  Meadow 
farm?' 

« Whew ! '  whistled  Tom,  ^  that's  it.  Why  ?  Because  I  Hke 
her.' 

*  And  you  mean  to  marry  her  ? ' 
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*  If  I  can  get  her.' 

*  And  you  say  that  to  our  faces ! ' 

*  Would  you  have  me  say  it  to  your  backs  ? ' 

^  Can  you  not  be  serious  for  one  moment  ? '  exclaimed  his  now 
angry  sister.  *  You  know  that  your  income — our  income,  I  ought 
to  say — is  not  sufficient  for  you  to  support  a  wife  and  family  and 
us  too.  What  is  to  become  of  your  mother  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  us?' 

'  I  didn't  think  of  that,'  said  Tom,  reflecting  now ;  and  sud- 
denly, as  if  a  bright  idea  had  occurred  to  him,  *  I'll  tell  you  :  I'll 
take  care  of  mother,  and  you  can  get  married  too.  I  won't  scold 
you  for  it.' 

It  seemed  impossible  to  get  him  to  view  the  matter  in  the 
serious  light  in  which  they  saw  it,  and  the  Angel  was  sorely  hurt 
by  that  last  sally. 

*  Oh,  Tom,  how  can  you  ? '  exclaimed  Carry,  reproachfully, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  beginning  to  sob  like  her 
mother. 

This  was  too  much  for  Tom  ;  and  although  she  was  his  favourite, 
he  put  her  away  from  him  impatiently. 

^  This  is  all  nonsense.  You  talk  as  if  the  affair  was  settled. 
It  isn't  settled  ;  and  maybe,  in  the  end,  you'll  have  your  wish  and 
I  won't  have  mine.' 

^  I  hope  so,'  said  Miss  Walton  sharply,  ^  for  she  is  not  a  fit 
person  to  bring  into  Our  Family.' 

*  If  you  had  her  face  and  fortune  you  would  think  yourself 
qualified  to  enter  any  family.  There,  now,  let  us  stop  this  squab- 
bling. I  am  tired,  and  want  to  go  to  bed.  Good  night,  mother ; 
good  night,  girls.' 

He  left  the  room ;  and  there  sat  the  lady  who  could  *  settle 
everything,'  discomfited,  but  not  beaten  yet. 

Chapter  XIII. 

TRAMPS. 

Michael  was  a  slow  wooer,  but  he  was  an  observant  one,  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  presented  itself. 
He  preferred  to  wait  for  the  opportunity,  however,  rather  than  to 
make  it,  for  he  knew  the  temper  of  his  mistress,  and  that  the  more 
she  was  driven  in  one  direction  the  more  determined  she  would  be 
to  go  in  another.  He  noted  that  lately,  notwithstanding  her  de» 
claration  of  independence,  she  began  again  to  ask  his  coimsel  about 
various  matters  on  the  farm.    Besides,  as  a  triumph  of  his.  skill. 
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the  cow,  which  she  had  declared  must  die,  had  recovered,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  her  possession. 

So,  when  in  the  evening  he  received  a  message  that  he  was 
wanted  immediately  at  the  Meadow,  he  was  not  much  surprised, 
and  he  was  greatly  delighted.  Something  the  matter  with  the  cattle 
again ;  but  he  was  none  the  less  quick  in  his  steps  on  that  account. 
When  he  entered  the  little  gate  he  saw  Polly  walking  up  and 
down  the  path,  and  two  of  the  labourers  standing  by  the  porch, 
each  with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  When  he  approached  he  saw 
that  she  was  in  a  passion. 

*  I'm  glad  you've  come  so  quickly,  Michael,'  she  began,  without 
allowing  him  time  to  speak.  *  There  are  two  gipsy  tinkers  in  the 
ham,  and  they  are  smoking  amongst  the  straw.  I  asked  them  to 
stop  smoking  or  to  leave  the  place.  I  suppose  they  know  there 
are  only  women  in  the  house,  and  they  just  laughed  at  me.' 

'  And  the  mistress  won't  let  us  pitchfork  'em  out,  sir.' 

*  No,  no,  there  must  be  no  fighting — if  you  can  help  it.  When 
they  see  you,  Michael,  they  will  know  we  are  not  unprotected,  and 
they  will  go  away  quietly.  Give  them  this  half-crown ;  it  will  get 
lodgings  for  them  somewhere  in  the  village  and  prevent  them 
coming  back.' 

'  It  will  more  likely  enable  them  to  get  drunk,  and  they  will 
come  back  worse  than  ever.' 

But  Polly  insisted  that  this  was  the  easiest  way  of  disposing  of 
the  dangerous  lodgers ;  so  Michael  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
tmbmit. 

*  If  they  are  civil  I'll  give  it  to  them  ;  if  not,  we'll  clear  them 
out  without  a  bribe.' 

He  proceeded  to  the  barn,  Polly  accompanying  him.  Carter 
and  his  son — the  latter  a  stalwart  youth  of  eighteen — following 
with  their  pitchforks.  The  barn  communicated  with  the  cow- 
bouse,  and  the  cow-house  with  the  stables,  so  that  if  the  first — 
which  was  filled  with  dry  straw — had  taken  fire  the  whole  range 
of  buildings  would  have  been  destroyed.  This  was  a  serious  matter 
to  Polly,  and  more  than  enough  to  account  for  her  anxiety.  She 
had  often  given  shelter  to  tramps,  but  it  was  when  they  came  to 
ask  for  it,  and  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  smoking  inside 
the  bam.  The  condition  was,  so  far  as  she  knew,  generally  ob- 
served. At  any  rate,  there  had  been  no  accident  hitherto.  But 
the  fellows  inside  now  had  taken  possession  without  leave,  and 
were  striking  matches  and  dropping  sparks  from  their  pipes, 
potting  the  place  in  imminent  danger. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  but  still  daylight.  Michael  threw  open 
one  wing  of  the  huge  black  door  of  the  bam.    He  ^^  \?^q  ^1  >Sci!^ 
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ugliest-looking  ra':;cals  he  had  ever  come  across  comfortably  settled 
amongst  the  straw,  and  their  pipes  blazing.  Faces  black  witb 
dirt,  ragged  hair  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  combed; 
neckerchiefs  which  had  once  been  red;  the  one  wore  a  brown 
coat,  the  other  a  grey  coat,  ragged  and  greasy ;  both  had  brown 
corduroy  breeches.  One  had  a  waistcoat  made  of  some  animal's 
skin,  bare  and  scabbed  in  many  places  ;  the  other  had  no  waistcoat, 
and  his  blue-striped  shirt  was  open  at  the  breast,  displaying  more 
uncleanliness. 

When  they  saw  it  was  a  man  who  opened  the  door  they  made 
a  hurried  attempt  to  hide  their  pipes  beneath  the  straw ;  bvit 
Michael  observed  what  they  were  doings 

*  Come,  clear  out,'  he  said,  entering  the  bam. 

*  You  can't  refuse  us  one  night's  lodging,  guv'nor ;  we  dot».''t 
ask  for  nothing  more,  and  we'll  do  up  all  your  pots  free  in  \3c^^ 
mornin'.' 

'  We  can't  risk  letting  you  stay  here  after  what  we  have  see":*' 
So  clear  out  at  once,  and  the  more  quietly  you  go  the  better  '^ 
will  be  for  you.' 

The  man  got  up,  grumbling,  fastened  some  old  pots  ar^-^ 
kettles  together  with  a  strap,  slung  them  over  his  shoulder,  ai^  ^ 
went  out.  But  the  one  with  the  scabbed  waistcoat  impudentV- J 
stuck  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again,  folded  his  arms,  and  called  t^  ^ 
his  comrade  :— 

*  Wot  are  you  a-doin' of, 'Arry  ?  I  aint  a-goin'  to  shift  tsl^ 
lodgin'  this  bloomin'  night.' 

*  We'll  see  about  that,'  said  Michael,  sUinding  over  him,  '  V^^ 
give  you  two  minutes  to  get  oat.' 

'  Ijook  'ere,  guv'nor  :  we've  tramped  from  Ijondon  and  only  go 
one  bloomin'  job  all  the  way,  and  I  aint  goin'  to  walk  no  moi 
afore  I  'as  a  snooze.' 

,   Michael  seized  him  imder  the  armpits  and  swung  him  through'''''''^ 
the  doorway.     He  fell,  forward  on  his  knees,  his  pipe  smashinj 
on  the  ground,  and  the  burning  tobacco,  fanned  by  the  breeze,  sent 
up  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  his  eyes.     He  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
and  turned  upon  Michael,  who  was  close  behind ;  but  the 
seized  him,  one  by  each  arm,  and  held  him  fast  in  spite  of 
furious  kicks  and  struggles. 

*  If  you  don't  be  (juiet  I'll  tie  you  up  until  we  get  the  con- 
stables.' 

He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  London  rough ;  and  finding 
self  mastered,  he  swore  savagely. 

Michael  turned  to  Polly,  who  was  standing  by,  rather  pale  buC^ 
quibe  calm. 
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'Hadn't  you  better  go  inside,  Polly?' 

'I  would  rather  stay  till  you  get  them  off.  Give  them  the 
nwney.' 

•Can't  you  knock  him  down,  mate?'  shou(«d  the  prisoner, 
*ith  an  oath. 

Jlis  mate  would  have  been  very  glaii  to  knock  him  down  ;  but 
on  looking  at  Michael  he  thought  it  wiser  not  to  try. 

*  No  use  making  a  row,  Dick,'  he  said,  sulkily  ;  '  better  come  on 
')uiet,     I  knows  of  lots  o'  places  where  we  can  roost.' 

*  \\'here  can  I  find  a  rope,  Carter?  We  can  fasten  tliis  fellow 
till  we  get  the  constable.' 

'  Just  inside  the  barn,  sir,  on  the  left-hand  side.' 
It  was  the  second  time  the  constable  had  been  mentioned,  and 
Iiiclc  was  cool  enough  now  to  catch  the  eound.  He  bad  very  good 
reasons  of  his  own  for  not  desiring  to  get  into  the  bands  of  the 
police  even  on  bo  trivial  a  charge  as  that  of  trespass.  So,  as 
Michael  approached  with  the  rope,  he  said : — 

'  Look  'ere,  guv'nor ;  just  tell  them  coves  to  let  go,  and  we'll 
ini>ve  off  quiet.' 

He  WQS  released,  and,  after  giving  himself  a  shake,  he  added 
_  coolly, '  Iheerdthe  young  lady  sayin'  a«  you  was  to  tip  un  summut 
[ive  US  a  boh  to  keep  ns  from  NlarviuV 

'  Not  a  penny.  Had  you  gnui*  qiiieliy  at  tirst  you  would  have 
pt  something,  but  not  now.' 

'You  won't?  All  right,  we'll  si|uare  it  some  other  time. 
3ome  on,  Bet.  * 

The  latter  words  were  given  in  a  shout,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
Polly  and  Michael  there  walked  out  from  the  Ijack  of  the  bam  a 
"Oman,  broad,  stout,  and  ruddy.  She  had  thriven  well  on  some- 
hody's  chickens.  She  wore  an  old  straw  bonnet  with  faded  blue 
fibhona,  a  red  shawl,  and  a  coloured  cotton  gown,  with  very  much 
draggled  tails.  She  had  white  teelh  which  might  have  come  the 
other  day  from  the  hands  of  the  dentist,  and  she  showed  them  as 
*h<!  passed  close  to  Polly. 

'  You  will  live  to  be  turned  out  of  a  biim,  as  \  am  now,'  she  said, 
^ciouflly,  and  followed  the  mtn. 

Polly  was  not  in  the  least  superstitious,  but  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  woman,  and  the  still  more  unexpected  address, 
S^Ve  her  '  ((Uite  a  turn,'  us  she  afterwards  confessed. 

When  the  three  tramps  reached  the  gate  which  opened  to  the 

^*<J  they  turned,  like  the  Witches  in  'Macbeth,'  stared  at  their 

J^ctors,   and   then  coolly  surveyed  the  house,  as  if  seeking  its 

^'ikest  part.     Dick  nodded  familiarly,  and  wit,Vi  \«»  iio\Q^"iu.(nv 

*^ife(//H  the  direction  of  the  village. 
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*  We  are  not  done  with  that  chap  yet,'  said  Michael ; '  he  means 
to  have  it  out  with  us  somehow.' 

'  I  think  so  too,'  said  Polly,  a  little  nervous,  which  was  siich  a 
rare  symptom  for  her  to  display  that  he  observed  it,  *  I  think  you 
might  stay  here  to-night,  Michael,  if  you  can.' 

*  I  was  thinking  of  that  myself.  Carter  and  I  can  take  up  our 
quarters  in  the  parlour.' 

*  Yes,  that  would  do ;  you  can  get  the  sofa,  and  we  can  arrange 
some  chairs  for  Carter.  Now  we  might  go  round  and  see  that  the 
henhouse  is  locked.    Susan  often  forgets  it.' 

Michael  gave  Toby  a  message  to  his  father,  saw  that  all  the 
doors  were)  locked,  and  took  the  keys  with  him.  Carter  went  to 
tell  his  wife  that  he  was  to  remain  at  the  house  that  night.  Polly 
and  Michael  proceeded  to  inspect  the  henhouse. 

Twilight  had  come  upon  them,  and  there  was  just  a  faint  glow 
in  the  west  to  show  where  the  sun  had  dropped  from  sight.  There 
was  a  calm  in  the  atmosphere  befitting  the  hour  of  rest  from  the 
toil  of  day.  The  occasional  melancholy  *moo-oo '  of  a  solitary  cow, 
the  twitter  of  birds  settling  for  the  night,  or  the  cackle-cackle 
of  a  hen  disturbed  in  its  rest  by  a  rat  or  a  neighboiu*,  were  the 
only  sounds.  Under  theJ  apple  trees  there  were  absolutely  black 
shadows ;  in  the  open  spaces,  a  tender  soothing  light. 

By  instinct  submitting  to  some  influence  of  the  calm  atmo- 
sphere, the  two  walked  slowly ;  she  holding  up  her  skirt  behind  X/^ 
avoid  the  dew,  he  swinging  the  big  keys  in  his  hand.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  hens  and  ducks,  and  perhaps  something  more, 
but  that  something  more  was  very  vague  even  to  herself;  he  was 
wondering  if  she  had  any  sense  of  the  joy  which  he  was  experi- 
encing. His  soul  had  *  its  content  so  absolute '  that  he  wished  the 
tramps  would  come  every  evening,  if  afterwards  he  might  walk 
with  her  thus.  He  felt  as  if  within  the  last  half-hour  they  had 
been  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

*  I  wish  we  could  go  on  this  way  for  ever,  Polly,'  he  said  sud- 
denly. 

*  We  would  get  our  deaths  of  cold  in  an  hour,'  was  the  unsenti- 
mental reply. 

They  were  standing  by  the  duck-pond,  and  their  figures 
appeared  in  silhouette  on  the  shallow  water.  She  pretended  to  be 
trying  to  see  if  any  of  the  ducks  were  still  out,  but  she  took  an 
occasional  side-glance  at  his  face.  The  expression  was  thoughtful: 
he  was  trying  to  work  out  a  problem — would  this  girl  ever  many? 
Presently  he  took  her  hand,  and  she  allowed  him,  now  gasinj^ 
straight  in  his  face. 

'  Polly,  I  am  waiting,'  he^said  very  quietly. 
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*  For  what  ? ' 

'  For  you,  and  you  know  it.' 

She  put  her  disengaged  hand  gently  on  his  arm — pityingly,  he 
thought. 

'  Don't  press  me  about  that  just  now  ;  for  it  is  the  one  matter 
on  which  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.  Sometimes  ^  Yes '  is  on  my 
lips,  and  the  next  minute  it  is  off  again.  I  am  afraid  of  myself. 
Now  let  us  see  if  the  henhouse  is  locked.' 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  seriously  to  him,  and  that 
was  a  gain  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  Walton  who  had  rendered  it  so 
difficult  for  her  to  make  up  her  mind. 

They  found  the  henhouse — which  stood  at  the  other  end  of 
the  pond  and  in  the  comer  of  the  orchard  nearest  to  the  house — 
properly  locked.  They  went  in  and  had  supper.  Sarah  served  it, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  over.  As  soon  as  the  table 
had  been  cleared  she  went  to  bed,  and  Polly  soon  followed  her. 
Then  Michael  placed  matches  beside  the  candlestick,  and  saw  that 
Carter,  with  a  huge  cudgel  beside  him,  had  settled  down  on  the 
chairs ;  next,  he  put  out  the  light  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa. 

But  all  these  precautions  were  to  no  purpose.  Dick  and  hid 
companions  knew  their  business,  and  were  not  likely  to  attempt  to 
break  into  the  house  that  night,  when  they  knew  it  would  be 
guaxded.  Carter  was  soon  snoring,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Michael  also  fell  asleep.     They  were  not  disturbed. 

Chapter  XIV. 

VEKY    ANNOYING. 

Michael  after  breakfast  returned  to  Marshstead.  He  found  his 
father  out  in  the  field  walking,  and  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  having 
a  blade  for  the  purpose,  digging  up  thistles  as  he  passed  along. 

*  Well,  did  you  catch  the  rascals  ? ' 

<  No,  dad,  they  did  not  come  near  us  during  the  night.' 

'  That's  a  pity.  I'd  have  liked  them  to  get  a  good  thrashing 
and  then  locked  up.  The  villains,  to  come  into  a  decent  man's 
bam  and  set  fire  to  it !     I'd  have  choked  'em — ah  1 ' 

And  he  dug  up  a  thistle  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if  it  bad 
been  one  of  the  rascals  and  he  had  got  him  by  the  throat. 

<  But  they  didn't  set  fire  to  it,  dad ;  we  were  only  afraid  they 
might.' 

^  Same  thing,  same  thing.     Arranged  with  Polly  yet  ? ' 
^  Arranged  what,  dad  ? ' 

<  Why,  the  day  of  the  marriage,  of  course." 
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'  We  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  arrange  that  the  marriage  is  to 
take  place  at  all  yet,'  said  Michael,  smiling  at  his  father's  impatience. 

*  You  are  a  backward  lad.  I've  been  considering  it  all  yester- 
day and  many's  the  time  afore.  Polly's  not  a  wench  to  lie  long  on 
the  stocks,  and  if  you  don't  get  the  business  done  out  of  hand 
you'll  have  plenty  after  her,  and  you'll  lose  her-' 

*  There  are  plenty  after  her  now.' 

*Who — who?  Tell  me  that.  1  knew  you  were  slow,  but 
didn't  think  you  would  lose  her.     Who  is  it,  who  is  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  Walton,  for  one.' 

The  old  man  looked  up  sharply,  and  his  shrivelled  cheeks 
seemed  to  quiver. 

*  What,  young  Walton  ?  She  shan't  marry  him.  Tell  them 
to  get  the  gig  ready.' 

Michael  was  rather  anxious  in  regard  to  what  his  father  might 
be  intending  to  do,  but  he  knew  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
to  contradict  him  or  to  interfere  with  him. 

Job  had  always  been  impatient  of  delay ;  if  there  were  anything 
to  do,  he  would  have  it  done  on  the  moment.  Hesitation  found 
no  place  in  his  vocabulary.  He  often  blundered  in  consequence  ; 
but  he  succeeded  much  better  than  those  too  cautious  spirits  whose 
hesitation  too  frequently  permits  the  opportunity  for  action  to  pass 
away.  But  besides  this  impatience  he  had  latterly  become  irritable 
at  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  Michael  would  yield 
to  anything  rather  than  vex  him. 

He  had  been  *  considering,'  as  he  said,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  marriage  which  he  and  liis  old  friend  Holt  had 
talked  about  when  Polly  and  Michael  were  children  should  be 
brought  about  at  once.  The  fact  that  there  were  other  suitors  in 
the  field  determined  him  upon  prompt  action. 

He  put  on  his  best  coat  and  his  chimney-pot  hat,  which  indi- 
cated that  he  was  bound  on  business  of  importance.  The  gig  was 
brought  to  the  door  by  Michael  himself.  Job  was  standing  oa  the 
step  putting  on  his  driving-gloves,  which  he  had  not  worn  for  a 
long  time  now. 

*  Won't  you  let  me  drive  you,  dad  ? ' 

*  No,  thank  you,  lad ;  I  aint  so  far  gone  but  I  can  drive  the 
old  mare  yet.  Why,  a  babe  could  do  it,  though  she  was  a  famous 
one  to.  go  in  her  time.' 

Job  had  been  an  expert  whip  until  rheumatism  took  possession 
of  his  right  shoulder,  and  once  he  was  started  on  the  track  of  his 
driving  exploits  he  would  chatter  away  for  hours.  His  great  feat, 
of  which  he  was  never  tired  telling,  was  driving  the  mail  coach 
from  London  to  Chelmsford  in  mid-winter,  the  road  all  the  way  so 
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slippeiy  that  people  could  scarcely  walk  on  it,  and  yet  the  mails 
arrived  in  good  time  and  not  one  of  the  horses  had  been  down  ! 
'  That  was  drivin',  lad,  wasn't  it  ? '  was  the  unvarying  conclusion 
of  the  exciting  narrative. 

He  took  hold  of  the  reins,  placed  one  hand  on  the  splashboard, 
the  other  on  the  rail  of  the  seat,  and  attempted  to  ascend ;  but 
his  foot  missed  the  step  twice.  Still  he  would  not  allow  Michael 
to  assist  him.  At  last  he  contrived  to  scramble  in,  and,  although 
he  panted  a  good  deal,  he  felt  proud  of  himself.  Michael  fastened 
the  apron,  and  the  old  man  started  on  liis  expedition. 

The  day  was  close  and  sultry,  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  Meadow  he  felt  as  if  all  the  marrow  had  been  melted  out 
of  his  old  bones,  as  he  told  Sarah.  He  sat  by  the  open  windo^v, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  bis  bead  and  talking  to  Sarah 
about  the  dairy,  and  the  price  they  were  getting  for  eggs  and 
butter, 

Polly  had  been  sent  for,  and  when  she  lieard  who  had  arrived 
she  hastened  into  the  house. 

*  You  have  almost  taken  my  breath  away,  uncle.  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  out  again,'  she  cried  as  she  hugged  him. 

'  Aha,  Polly,'  he  chuckled,  *  there's  life  in  the  old  dog  yet ! ' 
She  brought  him  a  mug  of  foaming  ale.     He  took  a  long 
draught,  smacked  his  lips,  and  drew  breath  more  freely. 

*  That's  better.  Now  sit  down,  child ;  I  want  to  have  a  serious 
gossip  with  you.' 

'  Oh,  don't  be  serious  to-day,  uncle ;  why,  you  haven't  been 
here  for  months.' 

*  I'll  come  oftener  now  that  I  find  myself  able  to  get  about 
again.     But  I  must  speak  to  you  to-day.' 

'  What's  it  about  ? ' 

*  About  yourself  and  about  Michael.  You  know  it  aint  in 
nature  that  I  can  be  long  to  the  fore,  and  I  want  to  see  you  settled 
and  comfortable  before  I  go.' 

'  You'll  be  with  us  a  good  many  years  yet,  uncle,'  she  said,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  fidgetting  with  hands  and  feet. 

She  did  not  like  this,  and  she  could  not  turn  Job  off  with  a 
laugh.  Neither  he  nor  Miss  Walton  guessed  that  they  were  just 
driving  her  in  the  direction  in  which  they  did  not  want  her  to  go. 

*  Can*t  hope  for  that,  Polly,  can't  hope  for  that ;  and  so,  as  I 
wa«  saying,  I  want  to  see  you  settled.' 

^  But  I  am  settled.' 

'  No  woman  is  settled  till  she's  married.  I  like  things  done 
out  of  hand,  when  they  are  to  be  done,  and  I  want  you  to  name 
the  day  when  you  and  Michael  will  go  to  church.' 
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*  Does  he  know  you  have  come  for  this  purpose  ? '  she  asked  ia 
a  low  voice. 

*No,  for  he's  such  a  slow  fellow  that  he'd  have  tried  to  stop 
me.' 

She  was  relieved. 

*  Well,  uncle,  I  don't  know  that  I  sliall  ever  marry ;  and  if  I 
do — I'm  sorry — but  I'm  not  sure  that  it  will  be  to  Michael.' 

Job  fairly  lost  ]iis  temper  at  that  declaration. 

'  Then  it's  that  darned  fellow  Walton  that's  got  into  your  head. 
But  you  shan't  marry  him.' 

'  I'll  marry  him  to-morrow,  if  I  like,'  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 

'  Taken  at  your  word,  Polly, — marry  me  to-morrow,'  said  Walton, 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  open  window ;  whilst  Jim,  tied  to  the 
gate,  champed  his  bit  and  pawed  the  earth. 

(7b  6e  continued,) 
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(.Tht  right  of  translation  is  reserved,) 

Chaptbh  XV. 

GOOD    BES0LTJTI05S. 

aE  saw  the  quick  flash  of  contempt  in  her  eyes ;  he  saw  Job's 
face  red  and  swollen  with  anger,  his  fist  clenched  as  if,  old 
lan  though  he  was,  he  would  presently  try  to  knoek  him  down ; 
nd  Walton  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  hastened  to 
cplain. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Holt;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  offensive ; 
asked  Miss  HodsoU  to  mention  that  I  would  be  here  this  morn- 
ig  with  Jim,  to  let  you  see  him  go  in  harness.  I  fastened  the 
dns  to  the  gate ;  but,  asu  there  is  nobody  to  watch  him  except 
lones,  and  as  he  is  inclined  to  be  restive  when  left  alone,  I  did 
ot  intend  to  go  into  the  house.  Seeing  the  window  open  and 
earing  your  voice,  I  came  forward  and  overheard  what  were  to 
le  very  pleasant  words  indeed.  That  is  a  full  and  true  confes- 
on  of  my  sin ;  it  was  an  accident  which  brought  me  here  at  the 
loment  you  spoke,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.' 

He  could  not  help  adding  the  last  words,  which  spoilt  his  ex- 
Lanation  by  revealing  the  audacity  of  his  character. 

Job  now  looked  in  a  bewildered  way  from  this  glib-tongued 
sllow  to  Polly,  and  again  at  him,  trying  to  make  out  how  far  she 
motioned  this  familiarity ;  for  he  could  not  understand  any  man 
ehaving  so  without  being  privil^ed,  or  told  at  once  to  go  about 
is  business.  If  he  had  only  known  that  Walton  had  come  with 
he  bold  design  of  carrying  off  Polly  for  a  drive  with  him — just 
0  see  how  Jim  could  go  in  harness — he  would  have  been  still  more 
lewildered. 

Polly  was  at  first  startled,  then  angry  with  shame  at  the  passion. 
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which  had  betrayed  her  into  such  a  foolish  scrape,  and  next 
she  was  full  of  contempt  for  the  man  who  seemed  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  hasty  words  never  intended  for  his  ears.  Bemem- 
bering  his  sister's  visit,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  must  have  been 
talking  a  great  deal  too  confidently  of  the  favour  she  had  shown 
him,  she  was  horrified  to  think  of  the  use  he  might  make  of  what 
he  had  just  overheard.  She  wished  her  tongue  had  been  cut  out 
before  she  had  spoken  the  words. 

^Your  explanation  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Walton,'  she  said 
coldly.  ^  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  Utken  so  much  trouble  as  to 
bring  the  horse  here ;  I  am  busy  to-day,  and  cannot  see  you  or 
him.' 

'  Does  that  mean  I  am  to  go  away  ? '  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  real 
disappointment. 

<  Ain't  it  plain  enough  ? '  exclaimed  Job,  who  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  fury; '  if  it  ain't,  then  TU  tell  you  what  we  want 
— we  want  you  to  get  oflF  as  quick  as  you  can.' 

Walton  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  Job's  bluntness;  he  re* 
garded  him  with  a  good-natured  smile — which  aggravated  the  old 
man  more  than  any  retort  in  words  could  have  done — and  then 
turned  to  Polly. 

<  All  right,  Mr.  Hazell ;  but  I  would  like  Miss  Holt  to  tell  me 
herself.    Am  I  to  go  ? ' 

*  If  you  please.' 

<  But  it  does  not  please  me  at  all ;  only  I  wish  to  please  you. 
Can  I  not  wait  till  you  have  finished  your  business  ?  Or  may  I 
not  come  back  later  ?    It  is  such  a  capital  day.' 

After  what  he  had  heard,  he  felt  that  he  had  some  right  to  be 
importunate ;  and  she,  with  quick  instinct,  knew  that  he  felt  so. 
Her  position  was  such  an  awkward  one  that  she  found  it  difficult 
to  speak  quietly.  The  blood  was  still  tingling  in  her  cheeks,  and 
she  felt  sure  that  to  both  men  she  appeared  foolish  and  capricious. 
The  awkwardness  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  however,  for  her 
natural  courage  speedily  asserted  itself.  She  had  something  to  do 
in  order  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  and  to  prevent  her  words 
and  conduct  from  being  misinterpreted,  and  she  was  bold  enough 
to  speak  the  truth.  There  was  no  unkindness  in  her  voice  as  she 
said — 

*  If  you  wish  to  please  me,  Mr.  Walton,  there  are  two  things 
you  will  have  to  do ' 

*  I  will  do  a  thousand,'  he  interrupted. 

She  smiled  at  his  impetuosity,  and  his  face  became  radiant 
again ;  but  at  that  the  smile  instantly  disappeared.  How  difficult 
it  was  to  avoid  misunderstandings  I 
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*  Two  will  be  enough  at  present,  thank  you.  I  want  you  to  go 
away  just  now  and  not  return  for  a  day  or  two,  as  Uncle  Job  and  I  have 
business  matters  to  talk  over :  and  I  want  you  to  forget  the  words 
you  overheard.  They  were  spoken  in  a  foolish  passion,  and  meant 
no  more  than  that  in  my  anger  I  was  ready  to  say  anything  to 
prove  that  I  would  not  be  held  in  leading-strings.' 

'  Quite  right,  quite  right ;  and  I'll  go  at  once,'  he  said,  linger- 
ing ;  *  but — don't  tell  me  I  am  to  believe  that  the  words  meant 
nothing.' 

'  Absolutely  nothing,  except  ill-temper,'  she  answered  firmly, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  &ce  so  calmly,  and  with  such  truth  in 
the  bright  eyes,  that,  in  spite  of  hope  and  vanity,  he  cdmoat  believed 
her. 

Job  was  restored  to  good  humour ;  he  chuckled,  mopped  his 
head,  and  grinned  at  the  man  who  was  in  his  eyes  a  bad  specimen 
of  a  bad  poacher. 

*  I  can't  believe  you,  because  I  don't  want  to  do  so,'  said  Walton 
with  affected  cheerfulness.  '  In  the  mean  while  I  obey  you  and  go ; 
but  I  shall  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  you  must  come  out 
and  see  Jim.' 

She  made  no  reply.  He  lifted  his  hat  to  her,  nodded  to  Job, 
and  hurried  to  the  gate.  He  was  just  in  time,  for  Jim,  who  was 
not  yet  much  accustomed  to  harness,  and  still  less  to  be  fastened 
to  a  gate  without  an  attendant  to  coax  and  humour  him,  was  be- 
coming restive  and  threatening  to  kick  the  splash-board  to  pieces. 
Bones  sat  stolidly  in  front  of  the  horse,  his  big  saucer  eyes  watch- 
ful of  any  too  violent  movement  on  Jim's  part,  which  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  him  to  give  a  warning  bark.  Bones  was  ugly, 
but  his  master  declared  that  he  could  do  everything  except  speak ; 
and  indee^jl  the  dog  had  acquired  many  useful  accomplishments. 
He  got  up  as  soon  as  Walton  approached,  wagged  his  stump  of  a 
tail,  and  was  evidently  well  pleased  to  be  released  from  his  watch. 

As  Walton  buttoned  the  apron  he  glanced  underneath  the 
apple  trees  towards  the  house;  but  there  was  nobody  visilie  at 
the  window  now.  He  gave  Jim  his  head,  and  the  horse  started 
off  at  a  rapid  trot,  his  fine  form  and  excellent  action  justifying 
all  the  praise  his  owner  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Walton  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
a  wish  that  his  past  career  had  been  different :  not  that  there  was 
any  repentance  in  the  wish ;  he  only  thought  that  he  would  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  winning  Polly  if  he  could  have  approached 
her  with  cleaner  hands  than  he  possessed.  But  there  was  no  use  in 
crjring  over  spilled  milk ;  and,  after  all,  he  had  not  been  so  bad  as 
dozens  of  young  fellows  he  had  known,  who  were  no^  «ett\&dL  ^^^'^tgl 
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into  staid  respectability  with  the  wives  of  their  choice,  happy  and 
prosperous.  A  fellow  must  sow  his  wild  oats  some  time,  you  know^ 
and  he  would  count  his  as  sown  if  Polly  would  only  be  kindly. 
He  would  give  up  the  Oaks,  the  Goodwood,  and — ^yes,  he 
would  even  forswear  the  Derby.  He  would  become  respectable 
too ;  he  would  make  friends  with  old  Mr,  Arnold,  the  vicar ;  he 
would  send  a  present  to  jNfr.  Holroyd,  the  curate ;  and  he  would  go 
to  church  regularly — at  least,  he  would  try.  How  could  she  resist 
the  proof  which  all  these  sacrifices  would  present  of  his  devotion  ? 
She  could  not  if  she  were  a  human  being. 

But  when  all  was  done,  might  not  Sobersides  (that  was  his 
mental  designation  of  Michael)  step  in  with  his  confounded  skill 
in  doctoring  cows  and  breeding  sheep  ?  and  that  would  probably 
weigh  down  the  scale  against  him.  Well,  he  would  learn  to  doctor 
cows  and  breed  sheep  too.  It  was  not  an  unattainable  know- 
ledge ;  lie  would  go  to  the  vet.  at  once  and  begin  to  take  lessons 
that  very  day.  Farewell  to  billiards,  farewell  the  revels  at  Eliza- 
beth House,  farewell  all  the  pranks  that  make  the  bachelor's  exist- 
ence joyful ;  henceforth  he  would  do  nothing  but  what  would  please 
Polly. 

She  declared  that  she  had  only  spoken  in  a  passion !  Just  like 
a  woman  to  try  to  hide  her  real  feelings  in  order  to  tantalise  a 
fellow  the  longer.  He  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  that  hoax.  Be- 
sides, in  a  passion  both  men  and  women  reveal  more  of  themselves 
than  they  imagine. 

By  the  time  he  had  made  all  these  good  resolutions  and  come 
to  that  conclusion  about  Polly's  declaration  he  was  close  to  Eliza* 
beth  House.  He  felt  bound  just  to  call  and  see  how  Sir  Montague 
was  after  the  exploits  of  the  previous  day.  The  gates  were  open, 
and  he  drove  up  to  the  door.  A  groom  appeared  and  took  the 
horse  by  the  head  as  Walton  jumped  down. 

*  Don't  t^ke  him  out,  Mallett ;  I  am  not  to  stay.' 

The  baronet  was  in  the  library,  weary  of  his  books  and  him- 
self; all  his  young  friends  were  out  fishing,  and  his  liver  made 
him  a  prisoner.  He  was  therefore  delighted  to  see  Walton,  who, 
after  a  very  little  persuasion,  agreed  to  stay  for  luncheon.  He 
really  could  not  desert  such  a  hospitable  friend  who  wanted  cheer- 
ing up.  Jim  was  put  into  the  stable.  Luncheon.  Billiaitis 
(just  a  last  game),  and — Tom  was  later  than  usual  in  getting 
home  that  night,  and  he  had  made  no  progress  in  the  study  of 
veterinary  surgery. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

DIPLOUACT    AND    PieS. 

Thb  next  best  thing  to  always  doing  right  is,  when  one  has 
done  wrong,  to  have  the  courage  to  own  it.  Polly  felt  that  she 
had  done  very  wrong  in  allowing  the  vexation  of  a  moment  to 
produce  the  foolish  words  with  which  she  had  resented  her 
guardian's  interference  in  a  matter  that  she  thought  belonged  to 
her  own  most  private  and  most  sacred  sentiments.  She  believed 
that  on  this  point  she  would  have  questioned  the  authority  even 
of  a  parent.  This  wilfulness  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  without  knowing  anything  of  the  loving  watch- 
fulness and  guidance  of  mother  or  father.  Still,  she  was  sensible 
of  the  impropriety  of  what  she  had  done^  and  the  more  keenly  so 
because  Walton  had  overheard  the  words  and  would  not  accept  her 
explanation  of  how  they  had  come  to  be  spoken.  And  how  was 
she  ever  to  escape  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  she  had  placed 
herself?  It  was  no  satisfaction  to  her  to  remember  the  tract  she 
had  read  in  childhood  about  the  terrible  consequences  which  befell 
a  little  boy  on  account  of  *  hasty  words ' — that  was  the  title  of  the 
wise  homily,  and  she  might  have  been  happy  now  if  she  had  only 
taken  its  teaching  more  to  heart.  It  was  no  comfort  to  know  that 
most  people  speak  words — ay,  and  do  things — in  haste  of  which 
they  repent  at  bitter  leisure,  often  seeking  vainly  to  escape  the 
memory  of  them  by  means  of  any  distraction.  There  was  only 
ooe  course  to  pursue — that  was,  to  face  the  difficulty. 

These  reflections  galloped  through  her  mind  in  a  minute :  then 
she  gave  Job  a  hug  and  a  kiss,  smiling  coaxiugly,  and,  with  some- 
thing like  her  own  happy  voice,  said  : 

*  Please,  uncle,  I  have  been  a  very  naughty  child,  but  you  will 
forgive  me  this  time,  and  I  shall  never  do  it  again — if  I  can  help 
it-' 

Job  did  not  observe  the  qualifying  phrase,  for  he  was  in  good 
humour  again. 

*  All  right,  Polly,  it  was  good  sport.  You  did  send  that  chap 
about  his  business  cleverly.  But  we  won't  think  any  more  about 
him ;  well  go  back  to  our  own  affairs  and — ' 

*  No,  no,  uncle,  not  to-day.  You  will  come  over  to  the  sofa, 
take  a  nice  rest,  and  as  dinner  is  just  ready,  you'll  stay  and  take  a 
bit  with  us.' 

And  placing  her  arm  under  his,  she  almost  lifted  him  out  of 
the  ohair ;  but  half-way  to  the  sofa  he  released  himself,  and  placing 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  he  looked  at  her  admirin^l^« 
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'Well,  you  have  got  muscles,  Polly ;  that's  the  right  thing  for 
a  farmer's  wife.  I  can't  stay,  though ;  Michael  does  not  know 
where  I  am,  and  he'll  be  on  the  look-out  for  me.  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I  I 
wish  he  had  been  here  to  see  the  way  you  ordered  that  chap  to 
the  right-about.  I  liked  it,  and  he  would  have  liked  it,  and  it 
was  a  sight  I ' 

Job  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  brought  on  a  fit  of  asthmatical 
coughing  which  obliged  him  to  sit  down,  and  his  gurgling  mirth 
was  heard  between  each  spasm. 

Polly  hastened  to  the  cupboard  to  procure  some  cough  cordial. 
There  was  a  fstint  shade  of  anxiety  on  her  face,  for  she  was  troubled 
by  the  discovery  that  her  guardian  misunderstood  the  reasons  for 
her  dismissal  of  Walton,  and  fancied  that  in  doing  so  she  had 
acknowledged  her  readiness  to  accept  Michael.  This  was  worse 
than  ever :  in  trying  to  steer  a  straight  course  out  of  the  dilemma, 
she  had  caused  both  parties  to  believe  the  very  opposite  of  what 
she  meant. 

She  poured  out  the  cordial  and  offered  it  to  Job. 

*  What's  that  ?  Physic  ?  I  never  take  physic,  and  you  ought 
to  know  that,'  he  gasped.  *  Give  me  a  mouthful  of  ale — ^none  of 
your  doctor's  stuff  for  me.  Don't  believe  I  ever  took  anything  of 
that  sort  in  my  life,  barring  one  dose  of  castor  oil.  Maybe  they 
gave  me  some,  though,'  he  added  with  a  desire  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  '  when  I  was  a  baby  and  didn't  know  better.  Same  time, 
I  ain't  going  to  make  a  druggist's  shop  of  my  stomach  now.' 

The  cough  had  subsided ;  but  to  prevent  another  attack  he 
took  the  ale  which  had  been  promptly  substituted  for  the  cordiaL 
Polly  watched  him,  ready  to  render  any  little  service  he  might 
require.  She  was  certain  that  as  soon  as  he  had  completely  recovered 
his  breath  he  would  at  once  revert  to  the  question  about  his  son ; 
and  eager  to  say  something  that  might  turn  his  thoughts  into 
another  channel,  she  yet  found  herself  at  a  loss  how  to  accom- 
plish her  object.  With  a  very  unusual  sensation  of  a  slight 
fluttering  in  the  breast,  she  saw,  by  the  way  he  was  wiping  his 
mouth,  that  the  attack  was  about  to  be  renewed.  She  was  right. 
Job  lield  stubbornly  to  his  point,  and  would  not,  or  could  not^ 
understand  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  on  his  part,  or  of  a  desire 
on  hers  to  act  otherwise  than  he  and  her  father  had  arranged  long 
ago. 

*  As  I  was  saying,  Polly,  I  want  to  see  you  and  Michael  started 
in  harness  together.  You  could  work  the  two  farms  easy  enough, 
and  who  knows  what  might  come  of  it  ?  Or,  if  you  liked  it  better, 
one  of  the  places  might  be  given  up  by-and-by;  for  you  both 
have  a  tidy  bit  of  cash  at  your  backs.     Only  there  wouldn't  be 
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enough  for  you  two  to  do  if  you  gave  up  one  of  tbe  places.  We'll 
think  about  that ;  and  now  I  want  you  to  say  when  it's  to  be.' 

She  was  distressed  by  this  peraistenoe.  She  was  determined  not 
to  io6e  her  temper  again,  and  so,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  she  said  : 

*  I'll  have  a  talk  with  Michael  about  it.  That's  all  I  can  say, 
and  you  must  try  to  be  content.' 

He  leaned  back,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  dull,  puzzled  es- 
prcBsion.     He  could  not  work  out  the  problem  at  all. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  don't  Uke  the  lad  ?  '  he  asked  slowly. 

'  I  like  him  very  much.' 

'Then,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  I  can't  make  out  you 
xiches  nowadays.  In  my  time,  when  a  couple  were  brought 
together  and  had  a  liking  one  for  t'other,  and  everything  was 
found  right,  they  went  to  church  and  made  themselves  happy. 
Now,  you  go  on  playing  fast  and  loose  and  getting  up  breachea  of 
promises  and  giring  no  end  of  worry.  There  was  no  breaching  in 
my  courting  days.'  (This  with  a  sigh,  us  he  thought  of  the  time 
gone  by.) 

'There  shall  be  no  breaches  in  our  case  either,  uncle,'  she 
answered,  smiling  in  spite  of  her  perplexity.  Then,  plucking  up 
courage  and  boldly  starting  off  on  a  new  track — '  But  come  out 
and  see  the  pigs.  I  have  two  that  before  Christmas  will  be  better 
than  the  one  you  got  the  Smithfield  prize  for.' 

'  You  can't  tell  what  a  pig  may  come  to,'  was  hie  irritable 
reply. 

But  his  vanity  had  been  touched,  and  by  that  means  she 
accomplished  what  all  her  earnest  entreaties  had  failed  to  do. 
He  went  out  to  see  the  pigs  that  were  to  eclipse  his  glory 
(although  he  did  not  believe  that  that  could  ever  be  done),  and 
for  the  moment  he  forgot  the  real  object  of  his  visit — why,  that 
Prize  Pig  of  his  bad  been  the  talk  not  only  of  the  neighbourhood 
but  of  all  England,  he  believed,  and  its  like  had  never  been  seen 
before  or  since. 

In  the  middle  of  the  barn-yard  was  piled  the  refuse  of  stable 
and  cowhouse,  and  here  the  large  pigs  were  wallowing,  grunting, 
and  turning  up  tbe  muck  in  search  of  dainty  morsels,  whilst  the 
young  ones  scampered  about  at  some  game  of  their  own  invention, 
and  darted  hither  and  thither  in  wild  confusion  at  the  approach 
of  their  owner  and  her  companion. 

Job  surveyed  them  all  with  a  critical  eye,  and  gave  a  qualified 

opinion   of  their  condition  and  prospective  value;   hut  he  saw 

nothing  which  could  possibly  rival  his  great  pig.     Polly  was  quite 

content  so  long  as  he  talked  about  swine  instead  of  a  husband. 

^^be  listened  attentively  to  his  practical  and  really  xifiefwV  sM^'ga- 
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tions  as  to  wliat  she  was  to  do  in  order  to  af.tain  some  measm 
of  the  success  he  had  achieved  in  producing  prime  pork,  and 
owned  that  she  could  only  hope  to  come  second  to  him.  Then  slift 
led  him  to  the  aty  where  the  two  special  swine  were  being  prepared 
for  the  show.  Both  lay  amongst  the  straw,  and  grunted  when 
they  beard  the  approach  of  some  one,  but,  having  been  recently  fed, 
were  too  lazy  to  get  up. 

'  There ! '  she  said  proudly,  *  don't  you  think  they'll  come 
to  something  ?  They  have  got  just  the  sort  of  soft  good-natured 
faces  of  those  people  who  eat,  sleep,  take  life  easy,  and  grow  fet." 

Job  was  in  no  hurry  to  commit  himself  to  an  opinion.  By 
poking  at  them  with  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  he  got  them  on 
their  feet,  and  examined  them  carefully.     At  length 

'  They'll  do  ;  you'll  make  something  of  them  in  time,  but 
they'll  never  compare  with  my  pig.' 

Having  delivered  tliis  verdict  uncontradicted,  he  was  satisBed 
with  himself  and  with  Polly.  His  honour  and  credit  ati  the  only 
farmer  in  the  district  who  had  won  a  Smithfield  prize  were  safe.^ 
Besides,  he  had  had  the  last  word — a  victory  which  seema  to  be 
a  source  of  gratification  to  men  as  well  as  to  women. 

Polly  again  asked  him  to  wait  for  dinner,  hut  she  did  nol 
press  the  invitation,  for  she  was  too  fearful  that  if  he  stayed  h( 
would  again  open  that  troublesome  subject  which  had  been  all 
the  time  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  Job,  however,  wag  ia  ■ 
hurry  to  be  off.  The  horse  was  put  into  the  gig,  and  the  laafe 
words  Polly  heard  were  ; — 

'  I'll  tell  Michael  he's  to  come  and  speak  to  you  himralf, 

Chaptke  XVII. 
'ax  I  m  lotbP' 

It  had  been  a  day  full  of  many  and  some  painful  emotions  to 
Polly.  She  had  sat  almost  quite  silent  throughout  dinner ;  and 
this  was  a  circitmstance  much  too  curious  not  to  attract  tha 
attention  of  Sarah.  Whenever  the  hitter  appeared  dull  or  dis- 
inclined to  talk,  Polly  had  always  attempted  to  cheer  her  ly 
relating  the  progress  of  events  out  of  doors,  or  by  making  some. 
suggestion  intended  to  give  her  pleasure.  Sarah  had  been  sulking 
a  good  deal  since  the  discovery  of  Walton's  new  attachment,  aad 
she  had  been  too  selfishly  absorbed  in  her  own  unhappy  thoughts 
to  observe  any  delicate  change  in  the  manner  or  conduct  of  her 
cousin.  Conscious  of  the  ungraciousness  of  this  behaviour,  she 
had  made  fierce  efforts  to  overcome  it;  and  Polly,  not  understand- 
ing the  struggle  that  was  going  on,  had  laughed  at  her,  teazed 
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and  scolded  in  turns,  so  that  the  sudden  hush  of  the  merry  voice 
seemed  like  the  abrupt  darkening  uf  the  sun  by  heavy  rain- 
clouds. 

Sarah's  face  flushed,  and  she  directed  a  quick,  suspicious  glance 
at  the  fair  and  now  thoughtful  face  opposite,  as  the  questions 
suggested  themselves — 

*  Has  she  discovered  my  feelings  towards  Walton  ?  Is  she  sorry  ? 
— is  she  annoyed  ? ' 

But  there  was  nothing  in  the  expression  of  Polly's  face  to 
indicate  displeasure,  at  any  rate.  Still,  she  was  very  unlike  herself ; 
on  being  spoken  to  she  answered  dreamily  and  after  an  interval, 
as  if  the  sound  of  the  question  had  come  to  her  from  afar ;  or 
she  looked  up  hurriedly,  as  if  caught  in  some  foolish  act,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  made  an  effort  to  get  up  a  conversation.  But  the 
eyes  gradually  drooped  again,  the  words  were  uttered  with  evident 
effort^  and  slowly  and  more  slowly,  until  she  relapsed  into  silence. 

Presently,  Sarah  was  surprised  by  the  rattle  of  a  knife  and 
fork  &lling  on  a  plate,  and  the  exclamation — 

*  Good  gracious ! — can  it  be  ? ' 

^  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  that  is  amusing 
you  so  vastly  ? ' 

Some  very  comical  idea  had  presented  itself  to  Polly,  and,  in 
a  low  musical  tone,  she  was  laughing  at  it  with  such  intense 
enjoyment  that  Sarah  had  to  repeat  her  question. 

'  Something  so  droll,  that  I  cannot  say  a  word  about  it  until  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  it  is  myself.' 

The  answer  appeared  to  Sarah  as  droll  as  the  subject  of  her 
cousin's  mirth  coidd  be,  however  absurd  its  nature.  But  she  did 
not  invite  confidence :  indeed,  she  was  anxious  to  avoid  it,  for  she 
feared  what  that  confidence  might  involve,  and  she  could  not  feel 
responsible  for  what  wickedness  she  might  speak  or  do,  should  it 
be  discovered  that  Polly's  fancy — she  could  not  call  it  love  yet — 
was  veering  round  from  Michael  Hazell  to  Tom  Walton.  So  long 
as  the  passion  rested  entirely  on  one  side,  she  could  still  vaguely 
clutch  at  the  straw  of  hope  that  he  might  yet  remember  the  past 
and  turn  to  her.  But  she  knew  that  if  Polly  yielded,  even  in  the 
least  degree,  hope  must  give  place  to  despair.  So,  for  both  their 
sakes,  she  shrank  from  seekiug  her  cousin's  confidence. 

Polly  had  been  sensible  of  this  change  in  Sarah,  without 
realising  its  meaning ;  and  not  being  one  to  reveal  her  inmost 
thoughts,  except  under  the  maguetic  power  of  sympathy,  she  had 
said  little  about  various  events  of  recent  date — events  trifling  in 
themselves,  but  of  vital  importance  to  a  couple  of  girls  the 
boundary  of  whose  world  was  for  the  most  part  that  of  tUe  d^x^  v^ 
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which  they  lived.     Still,  in  her  present  mood  she  was  incliiuS 

to  be  communicative. 

'  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Walton  was  here  this  morning,  and 
TJnoIe  Job  was  bo  angry  that  I  had  to  pack  him  off  about  his 
business  with  very  little  ceremony  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  him  going  away.' 

'  And  did  he  look  very  dejected,  poor  fellow  ? ' 

'  I  can't  say  he  did.     Would  you  have  liked  him  to  feel  so  ?  ' 

There  was  something  shrewish  in  the  voice,  and  there  was  a 
great  clatter  in  gathering  up  the  plates. 

'  Liked  it  ? '  said  Polly,  opening  her  eyes.  '  No ;  I  would  have 
been  sorry.' 

'  Why  ? '  (sharply,  but  without  looking  up.) 

'  Because  I  don't  like  to  vex  anybody ;  and  although  he  was  a 
little  impudent,  he  meant  kindly  and  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  him. 
But  I  know  what  you  will  say — that's  my  vanity ;  I  am  just  want- 
ing everybody  to  think  nice  things  about  me.  If  that  is  so,  I  am 
sure  to  die  an  old  maid ;  for  I  shall  be  like  the  old  man  with  his 
ass,  and  will  please  nobody.' 

She  laughed  again  at  that  brilliant  prospect,  and  rose  to  put  on 
her  hat.  Sarah  carried  some  dishes  to  the  kitchen,'and  did  not  return 
to  the  room  until  after  Polly  had  gone  out.  She  foresaw  danger  ; 
Walton  was  winning  his  way.  Making  allowance  for  all  the  too  acatfi 
perceptions  of  a  jealous  heart,  she  still  saw  danger.  She  owned 
to  herself  that  she  was  jealous — almost  envious,  and  she  wished  that 
she  could  hide  herself  away  in  some  dark  place  where  she  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  that  was  taking  place.  In  the 
darkness  of  her  own  room  at  night  she  had  cried  bitterly  ;  she  had 
tried  to  pray  for  strength,  and  for  a  little  while  she  woidd  be  calm. 
But  sleep  brought  her  only  unpleasant  dreams ;  she  was  glad  to 
leave  her  bed  long  before  ^anyone  else  was  astir ;  and  then  the 
reality  seemed  to  be  worse  than  the  torture  of  her  thoughts  and 
dreams.  The  unconsciousness  and  the  mirth  of  her  cousin  seemed 
to  mock  her ;  and  she  felt  hei-  heart  growing  hard  as  her  iace  grew 
dark  and  cold. 

In  the  meadows,'th  rough  out  the  afternoon,  Polly  was  in  the  1 
same   singular  mood   she   had   displayed   at  dinner-time.     Now 
lively  and  active,  quick  to  see  what  must  be  done  that  day  and 
what  might  be  left  undone ;  and  presently  abstracted,  walking 
about   with   bead  ]  bent,  thinking   or   dreaming,  and   altogethei 
obUvious  to  the  things  and  people  around  her.     On  i 
one  occasion  old  Carter  was  obliged  to  raise  his  voice  t 
siderable  pitch  in  order  to  attract  her  attention,  when  he  required  ,1 
directions  for  some  part  of  the   work  in  hand.     Then  b 
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turn  to  him  with  one  of  those  starts  which  at  dinner  had  aroused 
Sarah's  suspicions  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

*  It's  plain  enough,  Carter ;  get  in  as  much  aa  you  can  this 
afternoon.  The  wind  is  from  the  west,  and  I  don't  like  these 
clouds.  The  forenoon  was  too  quiet  and  too  close  :  and  now  here 
is  this  fresh  breeze.     I  believe  we'll  have  rain  before  morning.' 

Carter  went  away,  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  his  wife,  who 
was  the  leader  of  a  busy  group,  he  delivered  himself  of  a  remark 
which  he  had  made  twice  before  within  the  last  hour  or  so.  He 
was  a  man  slow  to  form  an  idea,  but  once  having  got  hold  of  it, 
he  made  the  most  of  it  by  frequent  iteration. 

^  I  say,  missus,  them  blackguard  gipsies  have  given  the  mistress 
a  skear,  she  ain't  like  herself  nohow.     Never  seed  her  so  afore-' 

*  She  needn't  be  skeared  for  them,'  said  Toby,  who  was  close  by 
helping  to  pile  the  hay  on  a  cart, '  I  see  them  myself  trampin' 
Chelmsford  way  this  momin',  and  didn't  we  give  'em  a  skear  last 
night  I  They  won't  come  here  in  a  hurry  again.  Lord  I  wasn't  it 
a  sight,  the  way  Master  Hazell  heaved  that  chap  out  of  the  bam 
just  as  though  he'd  been  a  cricket-ball,  and  he  was  a-heaving  it 
at  the  wickets — ^that  was  you  and  me.' 

Toby  expressed  his  enjoyment  in  the  remembrance  of  the  scene 
by  giving  vent  to  a  loud  guffaw.  But  his  mother  took  a  more 
serious  view  of  the  position : 

*  If  she  be  skeared,  why  don't  she  get  wed  and  have  some  one 
to  look  after  the  house  and  herself  too  ?  ' 

^  That's  what  I  says,'  commented  another  woman,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  pause  in  her  work  and  to  rest  on  the  long  shaft  of 
a  rake. 

The  other  women  foUowed  suit,  and  formed  a  picturesque  line, 
evidently  prepared  for  full  ten  minutes'  gossip.  But  Carter  had 
imbibed  some  of  his  mistress's  notions  of  discipline,  and  before 
they  had  rightly  settled  down  to  the  brief  rest  they  had  expected 
to  enjoy,  he  started  them  off  again  with  the  announcement  that 
they  might  expect  rain,  and  must  make  hay  while  the  sim  shone. 

Polly  was  glad  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  and  now 
she  perpetrated  another  piece  of  eccentricity.  Instead  of  following 
the  labourers  towards  the  house,  as  had  been  her  invariable  custom, 
she  turned  towards  the  river,  and  walked  as  if  she  were  looking  for 
something  in  the  grass.  She  reached  the  stile,  mounted  one  step, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  top  bar. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  road,  beyond  that  a  stretch  of  green, 
then  a  row  of  willows  drooping  over  the  water.  Looking  eastward 
she  could  see  the  grey  tower  of  the  church  peeping  from  amongst 
the  trees.    The  dark  clouds  which  had  appeared  iu  V>Yie  ^^i^  \^t^ 
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now  transformed  by  the  soft  warm  glotv  of  a  summer  suDBet, 
the  river  flashed  like  a  prism  as  it  hurried  along 

Polly  bad  always  been  inclined  to  see  the  bright  side  of  every- 
thing; and  at  the  present  moment,  although  much  exercised  in 
mind,  she  saw  nothing  particularly  dark  in  her  siirroimdinga. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  other  people  seemed  determined  that  she 
should  marry,  whether  she  would  or  no.  She  had  not  thought  of 
the  matter  seriously — never,  indeed,  except  as  an  event  that  might 
take  place  in  the  far  distant  future;  and  then  there  had  always  been 
a  shadowy  form  by  her  side,  which  she  made  out  to  be  that  of 
Michael.  Now,  she  was  compelled  to  think  seriously  of  the  matter, 
and  the  exclamation  she  had  uttered  at  dinner,  when  completed, 
would  have  read : 

'  Can  it  be  that  I  am  in  love  ? ' 

With  a  sensation  of  fluttering  wonder  she  was  asking  herself^ 
the  question  over  and  over  again,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
satisfactory  answer.  She  did  love  Michael  as  she  had  done  ever 
since  she  could  remember ;  but  it  was  not  that  kind  of  love  which 
made  her  feel  that  she  could  not  exist  without  him.  She  thought 
she  could  get  on  very  well  without  him.  .  .  .  After  some  time,  she 
would  not  like  to  try  it. 

Walton  ?  .  .  .  Well,  he  was  amusing,  and  there  was  somethia]; 
attractive  even  in  his  impudence.  People  said  disagreeable  things 
about  him  ;  but  then,  people  said  disagreeable  things  about  every- 
body. She  could  count  half  a  dozen  families,  within  her  own 
limited  experience,  rendered  miserable  by  what  'other  people 
said  J '  and  so  she  was  resolved  never  to  allow  gossip  to  interfere 
with  her  judgment.  She  had  seen  nothing  worse  in  Walton  than 
that  he  had  been  very  obstinate  in  refusing  to  take  '  no '  for  bis 
answer.  But  Uncle  Job  was  just  as  bad,  and  it  seemed  as  if  sbe 
really  must  marry  somebody  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
question. 

But '  Am  I  in  love  ? '  she  repeated  to  herself,  and  all  her  refleo- 
tions  tended  towards  the  assurance  that  she  was  not. 

She  wished  that  she"  had  lieen  blessed  with  some  friend  of 
experience  whom  she  might  have  consulted  in  the  di6Gculty 
now  began  to  regret  that  her  time  had  been  so  much  oc- 
cupied at  home  that  she  had  never  had  the  inclination  to  form 
friendships  out  of  doors,  Sarah  had  been  enough  to  satisfy  all  the 
cravings  for  companionship  she  had  hitherto  known ;  but  Sarah  had 
been  so  queer  of  late  that  she  could  not  consult  her. 

There  was  Mrs.  Tyler,  of  the  Brook  Farm,  a  sweet-natured 
motherly  woman,  who  would  have  been  ready  to  do  anything  to  serve 
her;  then  there  was  Miss  Arnold,  the  Vicar's  daughter,  a  quiet  beatlo 
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tiful  lady,  who,  it  was  said,  had  been  crossed  in  love  long  ago,  and 
whose  advice  in  big  and  litUe  things  was  always  wise  and  kind* 

But  Polly  began  to  laugh  at  herself  and  to  blush  a  little  as  she 
thought  of  going  about  asking,  <  Please  can  you  tell  me  if  I  am 
in  love,  and  which  of  these  beaux  am  I  to  marry  ? ' 

Absurd! 

She  sprang  from  the  stile  in  a  state  of  high  irritation  at  her 
own  folly.  If  the  feeling  were  not  strong  enough  to  enable  her  to 
determine  for  herself,  she  would  just  wait  until  it  proved  to  be  so. 
Then,  if  she  should  think  advice  necessary,  she  would  write  to  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Fyfe,  of  Drumquhair  in  Scotland.  She  was  her  mother's 
sister,  and  the  proper  person  to  consult  in  such  a  matter,  although 
Polly  had  not  seen  her  since  she  had  married  and  gone  with  her 
husband  to  the  north. 

Polly  was  anxious  to  be  just  to  Michael  and  just  to  Walton, 
but  she  felt  that,  in  order  to  be  so,  she  must  be  just  to  herself 
likewise. 

There  was  another  person  whose  conduct  was  rather  eccentric 
on  this  same  evening. 

Sarah  had  seen  the  haymakers  hieing  homeward  at  their 
accustomed  hour,  and  expected  Polly  every  moment.  She  did  not 
appear ;  tea  waited  half  an  hour,  and  Sarah  went  out  to  look  for 
her.  She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard,  and  looking  across  the 
low  hedge,  her  hands  forming  an  arch  over  her  eyes  in  order  to 
concentrate  vision,  she  scanned  the  meadows  without  discovering 
her  cousin. 

Returning  to  the  house,  she  found  Zachy  Rowe  just  about  to 
knock  at  the  door.  He  had  brought  a  parcel  from  the  village  for 
Miss  Holt. 

'Who  is  it  from?' 

Zachy  had  not  forgotten  the  insult  in  the  lane,  but  he  was  of 
a  forgiving  nature  when  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  were  in  sight ; 
and  besides,  he  was  fond  of  showing  his  knowledge  of  all  the  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

*  Believe  it's  from  Mister  Walton,'  he  said,  with  a  grin  and  a 
nod,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  There's  more  in  it  than  you  would  think.' 

A  curious  light  glimmered  in  Sarah's  eyes,  and  she  half  closed 
them  to  conceal  it.  Zachy  was  taken  into  the  kitchen  and  seated 
by  the  large  white  deal  table.  There  he  found  all  his  good 
opinion  of  Miss  HodsoU  return  to  him,  magnified  many  times  by 
the  good  things  with  which  she  supplied  him  in  more  abundance 
than  usual. 

*  Did  you  hear  about  the  viat  we  bad  from  th«  ^^«&>  1^.01^3 1"^ 
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^  YeS)  miss,  I  heerd  som^at  on  it.  They  were  lifted  out  o'  the 
bam  with  pitchforks,  I  was  told,  and  one  chap  was  hurt  bad.' 

^  Nobody  was  hurt ;  but  Mr.  Hazell  was  sent  for,  and  he  tuni^ 
them  out,  then  he  stayed  here  all  night  to  protect  us — he  was  very 
kind.' 

^  He's  the  right  sort,  he  is,  and  ready  for  any  half-dozen  of 
them  varmint,  if  ever  man  was.' 

Zachy  spoke  with  his  mouth  full,  and  was  somewhat  indistinct. 
Two  of  the  maidens  entered  the  kitchen  just  then,  and  as  Sarah 
went  into  the  dairy,  they  took  up  the  story  of  the  night's  adventures, 
and  related  sufficient  horrors  which  had  never  had  any  existence 
except  in  their  own  terrified  imaginations,  to  supply  the  old  post- 
man with  gossip  for  a  month,  to  be  repeated  with  his  own  improve- 
ments at  every  house  at  which  he  had  to  call  during  the  day,  and 
to  a  gaping  audience  in  the  tap-room  of  the  '  Grrey  Croose '  in  the 
evenings. 

Chapter  XVIIL 

WniSPERS. 

Walton  was  most  diligent  in  his  attendance  at  the  Meadow ; 
but  from  the  morning  on  which  he  had  surprised  her  in  conversa- 
tion with  Job  Hazell,  he  was  unable  to  find  Polly.  She  was  never 
in  the  house  when  he  called — at  least,  so  he  was  told ;  and  she  was 
never  in  the  fields  when  he  went  thither  to  look  for  her. 

He  was  patient  at  first :  this  was  only  shyness  or  coquettishness 
on  her  part,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  token  in  his  favour.  She  had 
said  that  she  would  not  see  him  for  a  few  days,  and  she  was  no 
doubt  taking  time  to  make  up  her  mind.  But  his  patience — 
never  remarkable — soon  gave  out,  and  two  circumstances  hastened 
the  period  of  its  duration. 

Keturning  home  from  one  of  his  futile  attempts  to  see  Polly, 
and  with  the  determination  to  write  to  her  for  an  explanation,  he 
entered  the  house  in  no  pleasant  hiunour.  As  he  was  passing  the 
parlour  door  it  opened,  and  Miss  Walton,  with  her  garden  hat  on 
as  if  just  going  out,  met  him. 

'Oh,  you  are  home  early  to-day,'  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not 
seen  him  from  the  window.     *  There  is  a  parcel  here  for  you.' 

'  Who  is  it  from  ? '  he  asked  eagerly,  entering  the  room. 

Alice  tittered,  and  Carry  tried  to  hide  a  smile.  Miss  Walton 
looked  on  with  dignified  composure. 

It  was  a  small  parcel,  but  the  address  was  evidently  written  by 
a  lady,  although  tlie  characters  were  formed  with  bold,  firm  strokes, 
which  at  first  glance  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  man's  penman- 
ship.   He  felt  sure  that  this  was  Folly's  writing,  and  he  was  glad  to 
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think  that  she  had,  of  her  own  accord,  sent  him  an  explanation 
of  her  persistent  avoidance  of  him.  He  did  not  pause  to  consider 
how  unlikely  it  was  that  her  explanations  could  assume  such  bulk. 

He  tore  off  the  cover,  and  inside  found  another  cover.  It  was 
the  parcel  (containing  a  gold  bracelet  and  a  note)  which  he  had 
sent  to  Polly.  It  had  not  been  opened,  for  the  seal  was  ^till 
unbroken.  No  word  accompanied  it.  He  snatched  up  the  outer 
covering,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  examined  it  carefully : 
there  was  nothing  on  it  except  the  address. 

*Was  there  no  message  brought  with  this?'  he  asked,  still 
looking  at  the  paper  as  if  he  expected  some  hidden  sign  to 
appear  presently. 

*  No  ;  did  you  expect  any  ? '  replied  Miss  Walton. 
'  Well— yes.     Who  brought  it  ? ' 

<  Sowe,  the  postman.' 

*  Did  he  not  say  anything  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  as  usual,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  he  had 
nothing  new  to  tell  us.' 

Walton  became  conscious  of  the  looks  which  were  being  inter- 
changed by  his  yoimger  sisters,  and  with  an  angry  glance  at  them^ 
he  took  the  parcel  and  hurried  up  to  his  own  room.  It  was  a 
small  chamber  adjoining  his  bed-room,  and  chiefly  used  by  him  on 
wet  days  as  a  comer  in  which  he  could  be  safe  from  the  tongues 
of  the  sistem,  and  be  at  peace  to  smoke  and  read  novels  of  the  very 
fastest  school  that  his  fast  friends  recommended  to  him.  There 
were  writing  materials  on  a  little  side-table,  and  whenever  he  did 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  exertion  of  penning  a  letter,  it  was  done 
here,  where  he  was  secure  from  interruption. 

He  placed  the  rejected  parcel,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  on  the 
centre  table  ;  filled  his  pipe,  and  seated  himself  in  an  easy  chair, 
throwing  his  right  leg  over  the  arm  of  it  and  swinging  his  foot 
vigorously,  as  he  emitted  great  clouds  of  smoke. 

He  was  now  ready  for  composition.  His  ideas  came  faster 
than  usual,  and  he  had  mentally  written  half  a  dozen  letters  in  as 
many  minutes — ^this  one  reproachful,  that  pathetic,  the  next  in- 
dignant, and  so  on — and  he  had  just  come  to  the  resolution  that 
he  would  not  stand  this  humbug  any  longer,  when  all  his  grand 
sentences  were  scattered  to  whatever  quarter  unrecorded  thoughts 
go  to,  by  the  opening  of  the  door. 

The  '  Angel '  entered  very  quietly,  closing  the  door  after  her. 
She  advanced  to  the  table  and  rested  her  knuckles  on  it  with  much 
gravity.    Minerva  was  ready  to  instruct  a  pupil. 

'  What  are  you  wanting  now,  Lizzie  ? '  said  Walton,  annoyed 
that  he  had  lost  beyond  recovery  so  many  fine  flo'^ivii^  ^\£t^^« 
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^  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  seriously,  Tom — I  say  seriously^ 
about  matters  which  I  do  not  think  fit  for  the  g^ls'  ears*' 

^  I  don't  see  that  they  can  be  fit  for  my  ears  either,  then.  I 
wish  you  would  leave  me  alone  just  now.  I  have  something 
to  do.* 

'  I  must  speak  to  you  before  you  write  that  letter ; '  and  she 
pointed  to  the  still  blank  paper. 

*  How  do  you  know  I  was  going  to  write  a  letter  ? '  he  said 
petulantly.  *  And  if  I  choose  to  do  so,  I  don't  see  that  I  am  bound 
to  submit  it  to  your  censorship.' 

Misa  Walton  was  quite  insensible  to  his  displeasure.  She  sat 
down  with  the  air  of  one  who  did  not  mean  to  be  turned  from  her 
purpose. 

^  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  small  value  you  place  on  anything 
I  say;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  possible  that  a  word  in 
season,  even  from  my  lips,  may  be  of  use  to  you.' 

^  It  seems  to  me,  Lizzie,  that  your  words  are  always  in  season — 
as  you  think.  But  as  the  season  lasts  all  the  year  round,  it  be- 
comes tiresome  after  a  while.  Come  on :  what  is  it  ?  I  want  to 
get  a  little  time  to  myself.' 

She  was  not  distiurbed  in  the  least  by  his  satire  or  his  im- 
patience. 

*  You  were  going  to  write  to  Mary  Holt.' 
'  Just  so.' 

'  And  ^you  were  going  to  make  all  kinds  of  appeals  to  her  to 
relent  and  give  you  an  audience.' 

*  How  the  devil  do  you  know  she  ever  refused  to  see  me  ? '  he 
exclaimed  angrily  and  flushing  ;  for  the  fact  thus  presented  to  him 
was  most  disagreeable. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  should  lose  your  temper  and  your  manners  so 
soon.  I  only  know  what  is  the  common  talk — ^that  you  are 
running  after  her  from  morning  till  night ;  that  she  is  making  a 
jest  and  a  boast  of  your  attentions.' 

^  It's  a  lie  I '  he  cried,  starting  up  and  beginning  to  pace  the 
floor  agitatedly,  lighting  and  relighting  his  pipe ;  and  trying  hard 
to  maintain  his  self-control. 

He  knew  his  sister ;  there  was  always  a  substratum  of  truth  in 
what  she  said,  and  his  difficulty  was  to  discover  where  the  super- 
structure of  fiction  and  malice  began.  He  was  often  puzzled  by 
the  closeness  with  which  she  hit  him ;  and  she  was  frequently  so 
near  to  facts,  that  he  sometimes  doubted  whether  or  not  he  was 
doing  her  justice  in  taking  so  many  grains  of  salt  with  everything 
she  said. 

*I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Tom,'  said  Miss  Walton,  quite 
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^vely ;  '  I  am  awaxe  that  nothing  I  can  say  will  alter  your 
ietermination ;  but  I  wished  to  save  you  some  annoyance.  Miss 
Holt  is  engaged  to  young  Hazell — he  stayed  with  her  all  night  on 
[lie  pretence  that  she  was  afraid  of  some  tramps  she  had  turned 
3ut  of  the  bam  I '  (Here  there  was  as  near  an  approach  to  a  laugh 
ei8  the  ^  Angel '  ever  indulged  in,  except  when  Sir  Montague  Lewis 
was  at  hand.)  ^  And  I  am  informed  that  your  folly  affords  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  not  only  to  Mary  Holt  and  her  Mends,  but  to 
the  whole  country.  Why,  it  is  even  a  standing  jest  in  every  tap- 
room in  the  village.' 

Nothing  stings  a  vain  man  more  sharply  than  being  laughed 
at ;  even  men  whose  vanity  is  held  fairly  within  bounds  will  wince 
under  an  infliction  of  that  sort.  Walton  was  an  excellent  target 
for  such  a  shaft,  and  his  sister  knew  it.  There  was,  however,  this 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs  between  the  two :  he  was  half-oon« 
scions  of  his  own  weakness ;  he  knew  that  she  knew  it  thoroughly; 
and  he  had  many  a  time  vented  mental  anathemas  upon  her  for 
the  positive  genius  she  displayed  in  detecting  the  vulnerable  places 
of  his  nature,  and  in  choosing  the  right  moments  when  her  stabs 
would  have  most  effect. 

As,  for  instance :  just  now  he  was  vexed  and  put  out  by  Polly's 
success  in  avoiding  him,  and  really  pained  by  the  conviction  that 
she  wished  to  avoid  him.  At  that  moment  the  ^  Angel '  came 
down  upon  him  with  the  information  that  he  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  neighbourhood  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the 
Mistress  of  the  Meadow.  He  felt  vicious ;  he  would  have  liked 
to  let  loose  his  passion  and  to  give  his  sister  such  a  rating  as  he 
thought  she  deserved.  But  he  restrained  his  temper  for  no  higher 
reason  than  that  he  believed  the  display  of  it  would  only  gratify 
her.  That  was  the  only  motive  potent  enough  to  suppress  the 
words  which  were  already  in  his  throat. 

They  were  so  far  well-matched :  if  she  understood  his  weak- 
ness, he  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  hers ;  and  he  could  meet  her 
with  equal  weapons  when  he  was  in  a  mood  to  try  conclusions  with 
her.  At  present  be  was  elcited  and  nervous,  and  this  gave  her 
the  advantage  for  the  moment.  He  made  an  effort ;  and  by-and- 
by  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  calmly  refilling  his  pipe,  and  to 
hear  him  speaking  with  a  clever  assumption  of  his  ordinary  tone 
of  cynical  indifference  to  everything  and  everybody. 

*  You  have  often  told  me,  Lizzie,  that  I  was  a  useless  creature — 
good  for  nothing  to  anybody.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  on  the 
same  authority  that  I  have  been  useful  to  a  whole  county  of 
people  in  affording  them  amusement.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
for  you.' 

TOL.  ZZZTIII.     irO,  CL.  \» 
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It  was  his  turn  to  be  surprised   now ;  in  general  she 
liis  Hneers ;  now  ahe  preserved  her  temper  admirably. 

•  We  are  not  to  quarrel,  brother.  I  am  quite  resolved  on  thai 
All  that  I  want  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  mother  and  ft 
our  sisters.' 

She  broke  down  a  little  at  this  point,  and,  with  a  pret«ace  of 
not  wishing  to  be  observed,  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief. 
That  always  upset  Walton,  although  he  did  not  believe  in  it  at  b11< 
He  deliberately  turned  his  back,  and  stared  through  the  window" 
at  the  trees  and  the  green  fields  beyond.  He  was  looking  in  the' 
direction  of  the  Meadow. 

She  overcame  her  emotion  and  continued : 

'  I  own  that  I  do  not  like  Mary  Holt,  and  sincerely  wish 
you  had  thought  of  somebody  else — Alice  Harwood,  for  instaaca, 
But  if  you  are  determined  to  make  her  your  wife,  I  would  lil 
you — I  would  implore  you — to  consider  well  what  yoii  are  doings' 
for  your  own  sake  and  for  our   sakes.       I    am  selfish  in  sayinff 
that,  I  know;  but  there  is   often  some 
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'  MTiat  ii  it  you  are  driving  at  ?  ' 

'  That  you  should  make  sure  of  yourself :  that  you  shoidd  mako 
sure  that  ahe  is  necessary  to  your  happiness.  If  she  is,  then  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  :  our  mother  and  our  sisters  will  have 
nothing  more  to  say — although  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  turn  out 
of  the  old  house  and  enter  a  new  home.' 

'  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  the  exodus.' 

'It  will  be  imperative,' said  Miss  Walton  very  emphBticaUy 
'  We  could  not  live  in  the  same  house  with  Miss  Holt,  whatevri 
3/ou  may  do.' 

He  did  not  turn  from  the  window,  but  smoked,  and  i 
vacantly  at  space,  his  brows  wrinkled. 

*  Then  how  am  I  to  make  sure  of  myself,  as  you  put  it?  ' 
'  By  going  away  for  a  little  while.     Remember,  if  she  taJces  y 

she  breaks  an  old  standing  engagement — ' 

'  She  never  was  engaged,'  he  interrupted  sharply ;  '  I  have  it  o 
the  beat  authority." 

*  We  won't  discuss  the  question.  But  suppose  you  go  awajt 
say  for  a  fortnight ;  that  will  give  you  time  to  think  over  every 
thing,  and  to  feel  settled  in  your  own  mind  as  to  what  you  mem 
to  do.' 

'  Where  am  I  to  go  to  ? ' 

'The  Newmarket  races  are  just  coming  on.  Sir  Montagud 
Lewis  is  going,  I  know,  and  he  is  to  take  the  drag.  Suppose  yott 
go  with  him — I  am  sure  he  would  like  you  to  go  with  him.' 
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Walton  turned  round  quickly,  and  regarded  his  sister  with 
some  amazement.  He  wondered  if  the  IMilleDniimi  vers  at  hand, 
when  he  heard  Elizabeth,  who  had  always  most  atrenuoosly 
opposed  his  proclivities  for  horse-races,  actually  advising  him  to  go 
to  Newmarket.  She  must  be  very  much  in  earnest  in  her  desire 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

'  That's  not  a  bad  idea,  Lizzie,'  he  eaid  slowly,  not  yet  quite 
sure  of  his  ground  ;  '  and  I  can  go  by  train,  supposing  Lewis  does 
not  aak  me.' 

'  But  I  know  he  will  ask  you,'  she  replied,  with  something  like 
a  flush  of  pride  in  the  sense  of  superior  knowledge.  'And  when 
you  have  done  with  the  races,  you  might  go  on  to  London  and 
arrange  business  matters  with  Mr.  Smith.' 

This  proposal  was  not  quite  so  pleasing  as  the  other  to  Walton. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  solicitor,  and  held  a  mortgage  over  a  part  of 
Walton  Abbey  on  account  of  one  of  his  clients.  Tom  always 
disliked  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  gentleman  ;  but  as  it  had  to 
be  done,  and  as  the  necessity  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  town,  he  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment also. 

'  Very  well,  it's  a  bargain ;  but  I  make  no  promises. 

'  When  you  come  home,  we  can  consider  what  you  wish  to  do, 
and  what  you  ought  to  do.' 

Miss  Walton  retired,  very  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  her 
interview. 

Tom  finished  his  pipe  whilst  he  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
mechanically  tossing  a  penny,  and  at  each  toss  calling  '  head '  or 
'tAil.'  He  wanted  to  find  out  whether  his  sister  was  acting  on  bis 
behalf  or  her  own,  and  that  was  the  way  he  tried  to  settle  the 
question.  He  went  downstairs,  took  his  hat  and  a  stick  from  the 
stand  in  the  hall,  whistled  for  Bones,  and  sallied  forth,  taking  hia 
way  across  the  fields. 

He  was  in  a  much  better  humour  than  when  he  had  gone  up 
to  writ«  that  letter  which  he  had  composed  so  many  times  without 
putting  a  word  of  it  on  paper.  Why  should  he  care  about  a  girl 
who  took  every  opportunity  of  slighting  him  ?  She  had  returned 
hifl  present  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  thanks-  without  even 
having  looked  at  it  I  And  yet  he  himself  had  heard  her  say  that 
she  was  ready  to  marry  him,  or  something  to  that  effect ;  he  was 
indiSerent  to  details  when  they  happened  to  be  inconvenient. 
Then,  she  had  chosen  young  Hazell  as  her  protector  during  a 
night  of  anxiety.  Now,  there  was  the  very  occasion  on  which  he 
could  have  been  of  use  to  her,  and  she  had  not  thought  it  wott\i 
her  while  to  say, '  Come  and  help  me.'     HazeU  ceTtaKcX-j  4\iVBQ'a 
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how  to  manage  cows,  pige,  and  sbeep  :  but  WaUon  felt  quite  equi 
to   bim  when  it  carae  to   be  a  question  of  turning  a  couple 
vagabonds  out  of  the  house.     There  was  a  doable  insult  which  i 
could  not  understand  after  what  be  had  beard- 
It    was  a   good    idea,   that   be  should  go  away  for  a   timc^l 
People  were  laughing  at  him,  were  they  ?     Well,  he  would  shoi 
them  that  they  had  the  laugh  on  the  wrong  side.     He  would  dM 
what  a  man  should  do  under  the  circumstances :  he  would  i 
a  proud  woman  humble.     He  would  be  cool  and  indifferent  i 

herself 

And  all  the  time  his  steps  were  directed  towards  the  Meadoi 
Farm. 

The  simple  incident  of  the  tramps'  visit  to  the  Meadow  1 
and  their  l>eiiig  turned  out,  had  been  passed  along  at  Brat  i 
whisper,  and,  gathering  strength  and  exaggeration  in  its  pro 
it   beoatne   ultimately  a  very  serious   event.     Much  tol"" 
amusement  and  surprise,  Michael  found  himself  elevate 
position  of  a  hero ;  and  the  more  he  laughed  at  the  i 
perversity  which  represented   him  as  rescuing  a  forlorn  t 
from  the  villanous  bands  of  a  whole  gang  of  gipsies,  the  i 
convinced  people  became  that  there  bad  been  a  desperate  stnigglflj 
and  that  Polly  had  no  choice  but  to  marry  her  protector  imme-" 
diately  in  reward  for  his  devotion. 

The  whispers  were  frequently  accompanied  by  many  aly  nodt 
and  winks,  which  were  anj-thing  but  agreeable  to  ]Michael ;  for, 
whatever  these  signs  niight  imply,  he  felt  sure  that  they  would 
vex  Polly,  and  cause  her  to  regard  the  trifling  ser\ice  he  had  been 
able  to  render  her  as  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  satisfkotioii> 
Luckily,  he  had  not  only  a  natural  contempt  for  gossip,  but  he 
had  firm  ner\'ea,  and  could  laugh  when  a  weak  man  would  have 
been  thrown  into  a  fren7;y  of  passion. 

Walton  had  nothing  of  this  strength  :  he  had  been  slighted  by 
Polly ;  he  had  been  outdone  in  service  to  her  by  Micha!el  at  tho 
very  moment  when  he  had  felt  himself  most  secure  of  wintung 
her.  He  had  given  the  challenge  to  Hazell  with  confidence  in 
the  result  of  the  struggle  for  her  favour,  and  tlierefore,  apart  from 
any  matter  of  sentiment,  he  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the  idea  of 
being  beaten  iu  such  a  contest. 

Chapter  XIX. 


It  had  been  a  day  of  parching  heat ;  and  the  cool  air  of  ths 
evening  was  gi-ateful  to  the  perspiring   labourers,     Toby   Carter 
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had  been  harrowing,  and  when  the  glad  time  of  release  came  be 
unyoked  his  horses,  leaped  blithely  on  to  the  back  of  one,  and 
the  other  followed  its  neighbour  towards  the  river  with  only  an 
occasional  word  of  direction  from  the  rider.  Toby  was  sitting 
sideways,  his  uncouth  body  swaying  from  the  hips  with  every 
step  of  the  horse ;  and,  keeping  time  to  the  motion,  he  chanted 
a  rural  ballad  about  a  herdsman  bold  who  had  been  such  a 
successful  rearer  of  sheep  that  he  had  won  all  the  prizes  at  all  the 
agricultural  shows  in  the  kingdom;  had  married  the  master's 
daughter  fair,  and  by  and  by  had  become  the  master  of  the  farm 

himself*    The  song  ended  with  this  cheerful  prediction :  \\^i 

• 

And  this  here  song  I  sings  to  you,  » 

For  to  en-cour-age  you  young  men : 
Be  faith-^/W  all  your  ^oo-ties  to,  ^■ 

And  [a  very  long  note]  you  will  catch  a  good  fat  hen.^ 

The  placid  content  of  the  ruddy-faced  lad,  as  he  trolled  forth 
his  ballad  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  was  anjrthing 
mercenary  or  imbecoming  in  the  inducement  oflFered  to  *  you  young 
men '  to  be  good  and  attentive,  was  in  keeping  with  the  pi^oral 
sweetness  of  the  atmosphere.  He  took  his  horses  to  the  water ; 
they  went  in  up  to  the  knees,  and  drank  until  he  checked  th^in : 
then  they  turned  patiently  homeward  and  he  resumed  his  |p9g£.;. 

Passing  up  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  which  bordered  the  feij  %AA 
he  had  been  harrowing,  he  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  this  question : 

*  I  say,  my  lad,  can  you  tell  me  if  Miss  Holt  is  about  ? ' 

Whatever  romantic  notions  might  have  been  rambling  in 
Toby's  head  were  instantly  dispelled.  He  placed  his  two  hands 
on  the  horse,  lifted  himself  up,  and  looking  over  the  hedge  saw 
Tom  Walton.  He  touched  his  cap  respectfully,  for  Tom,  by  his 
indolence  and  affectation  of  having  nothing  to  do^  but  amuse 
himself,  had  obtained  the  character  of  being  a  ^  bom  gentleman,' 
amongst  those  who  regarded  the  privilege  of  being  idle  as  the  first 
requisite  of  gentility. 

^They've  been  dipping  sheep  to-day,  sir,  and  I  believe  the 
missus  is  in  the  shed  at  top  of  the  meadow.  She  has  been  put  out 
a  bit,  they  tell  me,  because  a  sheep  she  brought  up  by  hand  herself 
has  took  bad  with  the  dipping,  and ' 

Toby  would  have  continued,  and  given  a  full  account  of  how 
the  mother  of  the  lamb  had  died,  how  the  missus  had  taken  to  the 
young  one,  brought  it  up  well  and  hearty,  and  then  had  turned  it 
out  to  take  its  chance  in  the  world  with  the  rest  of  the  fiock  ;  but 
Walton  had  started  off  at  a  smart  pace  as  soon  as  he  learned  where 
Polly  was  likely  to  be  foimd. 
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She  was  kneeling  beside  a  January  lamb,  and  doing  all  sbfl 
could  to  coax  it  to  eat,  upbraiding  herself  all  the  time  for  having . 
turned  it  out  too  soon, 

Polly  bad  not  made  such  desperate  efforts  to  avoid  Walton  as 
he  had  imagined.  She  had  told  the  maidens  in  the  house  that  he 
was  not  to  be  admitted  imtil  ahe  had  intimation  of  his  arrival.  In 
the  fields  she  had  taken  no  precautions  at  ail.  Hia  frequent  dis- 
appointment, therefore,  was  not  entirely  due  to  her ;  but  Sarah 
had  overheard  her  instructiouti,  and  she  was  very  particular  in 
having  them  carried  out  to  the  letter — and  beyond  it  sometimes. 

There  was  neither  surprise  nor  agitation  in  her  manner  when 
he  entered  the  shed ;  indeed,  if  his  eyes  and  feelings  did  not 
deceive  him,  she  seemed  to  lie  pleased  by  his  arrival.  She 
inquired  about  his  mother,  and  (in  a  less  cordial  manner,  however) 
she  hoped  his  sisters  were  well ;  then  ahe  drew  his  attention  to 
the  pet  she  was  nursing. 

Carter  had  turned  a  trough  upside  down,  and  was  comfortably 
seated  upon  it  admiring  the  work  of  his  mistress,  and  ready  to  do 
anything  she  might  direct.  The  other  men,  having  finished  their 
day's  work,  were  arranging  things  for  the  night. 

Walton  never  in  hia  life  so  sincerely  regretted  his  ignorance  of 
the  general  business  of  a  farm  aa  at  this  moment ;  he  had  never 
before  been  so  conscious  of  time  and  opportunity  wasted.  If  that 
fellow  Hazell  were  to  turn  up  now,  he  would  be  sure  to  do  some* 
thing  for  the  brute  that  would  set  it  all  right,  and  bo  make  a  fool 
of  him  again. 

Michael,  however,  did  not  appear.  The  men  having  finished 
their  work,  went  away,  and  only  Carter  remained — apparently 
ready  to  stay  all  night,  if  hia  mistress  wisherl  him  to  do  so.  Walton 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  sa  he  made  a  desperate  plunge  into 
imknown  regions — 

'  I  don't  believe  you  will  ever  be  able  to  bring  it  round,'  ha 
said  authoritatively ;  '  but  if  there  is  a  chance,  it  will  only  be  by 
carrying  it  up  to  the  house  and  keeping  it  warm  at  the  kitchen  fire,' 

'  We  can  try  that,  at  any  rate.     Here,  Carter.' 

The  man  took  the  sheep  in  his  arms,  and  marched  off  to  th» 
house.  Walton  was  proud  of  the  knowledge  he  bad  displayed, 
and  very  much  gratified  that  he  had  so  easily  gained  his  object. 

He  assisted  Polly  to  rise,  and  walked  with  her  towards  the 
house,  his  only  difficulty  being  to  prevent  her  from  walking  too 
fast.  It  was  delightful  to  be  walking  with  her  alone  in  the 
Meadow :  twilight  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  to  him  before  \ 
he  had  never  heard  the  birds  sing  so  merrily  before,  and  his  blood 
was  leaping  ao  gaily  in  his  veins,  that  only  his  sense  of  what  as 
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absurd  figure  he  should  make  stopped  him  from  skipping  across 
the  grass  to  the  tune  of  the  country  dance  which  was  ringing  in 
his  ears. 

He  saw  that  they  were  drawing  near  to  the  house,  and  yet  he 
had  said  nothing,  although  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  He  made 
another  venture : 

'  I  suppose  it's  no  use  asking  you  to  walk  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  meadow  with  me  ?  ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  surprise,  and  he  affected 
to  smile,  as  if  it  were  only  one  of  his  jokes. 

^  What  should  we  do  that  for  ?  Sarah  will  be  waiting  tea,  and 
I  thought  perhaps  you  would  come  in  and  take  a  cup  with  us.' 

*  With  pleasure  ;  but  it  seemed  so  pleasant  to  be  walking  with 
you,  that  I  did  not  like  to  see  the  end  of  our  journey  so  near. 
Besides,  I  had  such  a  lot  of  things  to  say  to  you,  and  amongst  the 
rest — Goodbye.' 

*  Oh,  you  are  going  away  somewhere  ? ' 
'YesI' 

He  uttered  the  monosyllable  with  the  solemnity  of  a  man  who 
was  pleading  guilty  to  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

'  And  are  you  to  be  a  very  long  time  away  ? ' 

He  tried  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  note  of  regret  in  tlie 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  it  was  rather  ridij(salou8 
to  make  such  a  fuss  about  gt>ing  away  for  a  fortnight,  the  ehief 
object  being  to  enjoy  himself. 

'  Not  so  very  long,'  he  said  cheerily.  '  Only  a  week  or  two,  but 
that  will  seem  an  age  to  me.' 

*Why?' 

^  Because  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you.' 

^But  you  will  have  this  compensation,'  she  said,  laughing: 
•  during  your  absence  you  will  be  able  to  forget  me.' 

*  Impossible.' 

'  Just  so ;  that  is  what  everybody  says.  I  have  felt  it  myself. 
Somebody  has  been  staying  with  us,  and  I  thought  her  so  very 
agreeable,  that  I  never  could  get  on  without  her ;  but  a  few  days 
after  she  had  gone,  I  found  myself  so  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the 
farm  that  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  anybody.  Take  my  advice, 
Mr.  Walton  :  if  at  any  time  you  want  to  forget  a  person  or  thing, 
keep  your  head  and  hands  hard  at  work.' 

'  You  ought  to  have  been  a  man.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  It  has  often  been  said  of  me,  and  some- 
times I  have  myself  thought  there  was  a  mistake  at  my  birth.' 

'  I  am  sure  there  was,  for  you  continually  made  me  feel  that  I 
am  such  an  ignorant  useless  creature  that  I  am  adDL^xxi^  oi  \xl^^^^ 
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although  I  am  not,  as  a  rule,  much  troubled  with  excess  of 
modesty/ 

*  You  own  your  errors  very  frankly,  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  a 
good  sign.' 

^  Ay,  but  I  am  speaking  to  you.' 

'  Very  well,  come  in  and  have  some  tea,  and  by  that  time  you 
may  be  strong  enough  to  speak  even  to  Carter.  I  really  am  anxious 
about  that  lamb ;  and  Michael  Hazell  is  away  from  home  to-day.' 

That  was  like  a  wasp's  sting  to  Walton,  and  very  much  inter- 
fered with  his  pleasure.  However,  he  went  in,  took  tea,  and  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  amuse  the  girls — Polly  and  Sarah.  They 
succeeded  in  passing  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and  Sarah  had  been 
so  particular  about  the  supper,  that  Walton  expressed  high  satis- 
faction, and  she  was  happy  in  consequence. 

Polly  often  listened  to  the  sounds  which  seemed  to  betoken  the 
approach  of  some  one,  but  she  never  lost  her  good-humour,  and 
was  always  ready  to  laugh  at  any  joke  that  passed. 

The  mirth  at  the  Meadow  reflected  a  deep  shadow  at  Marshstead. 
Michael  had  gone  to  Bishop's  Stortford  early  in  the  forenoon :  thence 
he  had  gone  to  London,  and  it  was  late  at  night  before  he  reached 
home.  He  had  to  take  a  long  drive  across  country  in  the  dark ; 
for  his  anxiety  had  caused  him  to  miss  the  last  train  which  would 
have  taken  him  to  Dunthorpe. 

There  had  been  no  commotion  in  the  village  until  late  at  night, 
and  then  it  was  easily  settled  by  shutting  the  doors  of  the  bank  at 
the  usual  hour.  But  at  Bishop's  Stortford  there  was  a  crisis,  and 
the  doors  of  the  bank  closed  at  half-past  one  o'clock.  Then 
Michael  had  gone  to  London  to  make  inquiries,  for  Polly's  sake. 

Job  was  enjoying  his  pipe  and  his  beer  when  his  son  reached 
home. 

'  Well,  lad,  you  look  tired.  Take  som'at  to  drink,  and  tell  uf 
the  news.' 

Michael  did  take  something  to  drink,  and  sat  down  with  every 
sign  of  being  exceedingly  tired. 

*  It's  lucky  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  County  Bank,  dad.' 

'Why  so?' 

'  Because  it's  bankrupt,  and  nobody  will  ever  get  a  penny  out 
of  it' 

Job  laid  down  his  pipe,  stared  at  his  son,  and  then  almost 
screamed — 

'  Lord  A'mighty  1  .  .  .  Then,  Polly's  ruinbd  I ' 

{To  he  continued.) 
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The  records  of  the  last  eight««ii  boat-races  between  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  indicate  clearly  enough  the  existence  of  a  difference 
ot"  style  in  the  rowing  of  the  two  imiversitiea,  a  circumstance  quite 
as  plainly  suggested  by  the  five  successive  victories  of  Cambridge 
in  the  years  1870-74,  as  by  the  nine  successive  victories  of  Oxford 
which  preceded  them.  For  it  is,  or  should  be,  known  that  the 
victories  of  Cambridge  only  began  when  Morrison,  one  of  the 
finest  Oxford  oarsmen,  had  taught  the  Cambridge  men  the  Oxford 
style,  so  far  as  it  coidd  be  imparted  to  rowers  accustomed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  intercollegiate  struggles,  to  a  different  system.  With 
regard  to  the  long  succession  of  Oxford  victories  which  began  in 
1861,  and  which,  be  it  noticed,  followed  on  Cambridge  successes 
obtained  when  tlie  light-blue  stroke  rowed  in  the  Oxford  style, 
I  may  remark  that,  viewing  the  matter  as  a  question  of  probabili- 
ties, it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  nine  successive  victories  of  Oxford 
coTiId  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  accidental.  Tlie  loss  of  three 
or  tour  successive  races  would  not  have  sufficed  to  show  that  there 
was  any  assignable  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
rival  universities  encountered  each  other  on  the  Thames.  In 
cases  where  the  chance  of  one  or  other  of  two  events  happening 
is  exactly  equal,  there  will  repeatedly  be  observed  recurrences  of 
this  sort.  But  when  the  same  event  recurs  so  often  as  nine 
successive  times,  it  is  justifiable  to  infer  that  the  chances  are  not 
precisely — or  perhaps  even  nearly — equal.  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  cause  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  series  of  defeats  sustained  in  the  years  1861-69  by  Cam- 
bridge, and  for  the  change  of  fortune  experienced  when  for  a  while 
the  Cambridge  oarsmen  adopted  the  style  of  rowing  which  has 
prevailed  for  many  years  at  the  sister  university. 

I  may  premise  that  Cambridge  has  an  important  advantage 
over  Oxford  in  the  fact  that  she  has  a  far  larger  number  of  men 
to  choose  from  in  selecting  a  university  crew.  It  might  seem  to 
many,  at  first  sight,  that  as  good  a  crew  might  well  be  selected 
from  three  hundred  as  from  five  hundred  boating-men  ;  because  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  either  number  would  supply  many  more 
^^faoD  eight  first-rate  oarsmen.     But   it  must  be  remembered 
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there  are  first-rate  oarsmen  and  first-rate  oarsmeD.  The  t 
practised  eye  may  detect  very  little  difference  between  the  h 
and  the  worst  oarsmen  in  such  crews  as  Oxford  and  Cambridf 
yearly  send  to  contend  for  the  blue-riband  of  the  ri' 
differences  exist;  and  if  the  best  man  of  a  crew  were  replaced  | 
one  equal  in  rowing  ability  to  the  worst,  or  yi'ce  versa,  an  import 
difference  would  be  observed  in  the  time  of  rowing  over  the  racing 
course,  under  eimilar  conditions  of  wind,  tide,  and  so  forth.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  large  field  for  the  selection  of  the  men  is  a  most 
important  advantage.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  five  hundred 
rowing  men  of  Cambridge  and  dividing  them  into  two  sets — one 
of  three  hundred  men;  corresponding  to  the  three  hundred  rowing 
men  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  of  two  himdred  meu^we  see  that 
the  first  set  onglit  to  supply  a  crew  strong  enough  to  meet  Oxford, 
and  the  second  a  crew  nearly  as  strong.  Now,  if  the  best  men  of 
the  two  Cambridge  crews  thus  supposed  to  be  formed  are  combined 
—say  five  taken  from  the  first  and  three  from  the  second,  all  the 
inferior  men  being  struck  out — a  far  stronger  crew  than  either  of 
the  others  would  undoubtedly  be  formed. 

So  that  if  Cambridge  were  generally  the  winner  in  these 
contestfi,  the  Oxonians  would  be  able  to  account  for  their  want 
of  success  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  miinuer.  The  successive 
defeats  sustained  by  the  Cambridge  crews  in  1861-69  are  there- 
fore 80  much  the  less  readily  explained  as  due  to  mere  accident, 
by  which  of  course  I  mean  simply  such  an  accidental  circumstance 
as  that  better  oarsmen  chanced  to  he  at  Oxford  than  at  Camtsidge 
in  these  years,  not  to  accident  occurring  in  the  race  itself. 

Several  reasons   wore  assigned  from  time  to  time  for  the  re- 
peated  victories   of  Oxford.      Some   of  these   may  convenient^] 
be  examined  here,  before  discussing  what  I  take  to  be  the  t 
explanation. 

Some  writers  in  the  papers  advanced  the  general  propositi 
that  Oxford  men  are  as  a  rule  stronger  and  more  enduring  t] 
Cambridge  men.     They  did  not  tell  us  why  this  should  be  i 
case — to  what  peculiar  influences  it  was  due  that  the  more  powei 
and  energetic  of  our  Enghsh  youth  should  go  to  one  univen 
rather    than    the    other.     No    evidence   of  this  peculiarity  < 
be  found  iu  the  university  athletic  sports,  in  which  success  was, 
as  it  has  since  been,  very  equally  divided.     And  what  made  the 
theory  the  less  satisfectory  was  the  circumstauce  that  it  afforded 
no  explanation  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Cantabs,  who  ' 
eeven  of  the  nine  races  they  rowed  against  Oxford.     Of  the«e  t 
five  were  rowed  from  Westminster  to  Putney,  a  course  two  i 
longer  than  the  present  course  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,     A  r 
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over  such  s.  course  and  in  the  heavier  old-fashioned  racing-boats 
was  a  sufficient  test  of  strength  and  endurance  ;  yet  the  Cambridge 
men  managed  to  win  four  out  of  these  five  eventi:,  and  that  not 
by  A  few  seconds,  biit  in  three  inetancea  by  upwards  of  a  minute 
If  there  were  any  reason  for  concei^-ing  that  Oxonians  were  as  a. 
rule  stronger  than  Cantabs  in  the  years  1861-69,  there  is  at  least 
no  reason  for  conceiving  that  any  change  can  have  taken  place  in 
the  time  between  the  earlier  races  and  that  during  which  Oxford 
won  60  persistently.  And  as  the  earlier  races  show  no  traces  of 
any  di£Fereuce  such  as  was  insisted  upon  by  many  journalists  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  the  Oxford  successes,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  difference  had  no  real  existence. 

Another  theory  resembling  the  preceding  was  also  often  urged. 
It  was  said  repeatedly  in  the  papers  that  Cambridge  traditions 
encouraged  a  light  flashy  stroke,  pretty  to  look  at  but  not  effective  ; 
that,  again,  Cambridge  rowed  the  first  part  of  the  course  well  but 
exhausted  themselves  before  the  conclusion  of  the  race,  through 
their  over-anxiety  to  get  the  advantage  of  their  opponents  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  contest.  Critics  undertook  to  say  that  the  Oxford 
men  *  rowed  within  themselves '  at  first,  reserving  their  strength 
for  the  last  mile  or  two  of  the  course.  Now,  it  will  presently 
appear  that  there  does  exist  in  a  certain  peculiarity  of  what  may 
justly  be  called  the  Cambridge  style,  a  true  cause  for  want  of 
success,  and  even  for  such  a  repeated  series  of  defeats  as  the  light- 
blue  flag  sustained  in  1861-69,  But  the  Cambridge  style  rowed 
during  these  years  was  very  far  from  being  a  flashy  style.  On  the 
ooDtrary,  the  old  Cambridge  style,  which  is  still  too  often  seen  in 
College  contests,  and  has  within  the  last  four  years  been  seen  on 
the  Thames,  involves  the  rowing  of  a  longer  stroke  than  aeema  to 
be  rowed  in  the  true  Oxford  style.  Oxford  rowing  is  pre-eminently 
Uvely.  Anyone  who  had  been  at  the  pains  to  time  the  strokes  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  during  the  years  1861-69,  would 
have  been  able  at  once  to  dispose  of  the  notion  that  Cambridge 
men  row  the  more  rnpid  stroke.  In  these  nine  races,  as  in  the 
practice  preceding  them,  the  Oxford  crew  oft«n  took  forty-four 
strokeH  per  minute.  Especially  did  they  rise  to  this  swift  stroke 
in  some  of  those  grand  spurts  which  so  often  carried  the  dark-blue 
flag  in  front.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  Cambridge  crews  ever 
went  bej'OQd  forty-two  strokes  per  minute.  Then  again  as  to 
starting  early  and  being  quickly  spent,  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
was  written.  In  some  of  the  later  contests  of  the  series  1861-69, 
indeed,  the  Cambridge  crews,  urged  by  the  thought  of  numerous 

t defeats,  made  unduly  exhausting  efforts  in  the  earlier  part 
e  race.     But  nothing  was  done  in  this  way  wbic,\\  wo\A4Va.N« 
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caused  tbe  losa  of  the  race  if  tJie  Cambridge  crew  bad  really  liad 
it  in  them  to  win.  If  the  better  of  two  crews  puts  on  rather  too 
much  steam  at  tiret,  tbey  draw  so  quickly  ahead  that  they  soon  be^n 
to  feel  that  they  have  the  race  in  hand,  and  so  proceed  to  take 
matters  more  steadily.  In  such  powerful  and  well-trained  crews 
as  both  imiversities  usually  send  to  the  conteBt,  very  little  harm 
is  done  by  varying  the  order  of  the  work  a  little — rowing  hard  at 
first  and  steadily  afterwards,  or  vif^i  versa.  It  is  easy  for  lookers- 
on,  most  of  whom  have  never  taken  part  in  a  boat-race,  to  theorl'* 
on  these  matters.  But  those  who  know  what  boat-racing  is  (a- 
distinguished,  be  it  noticed,  from  most  contests  of  speed)  kooir 
that  the  better  boat  is  almost  sure  to  win  in  whatever  way  the 
stroke  may  set  them  their  work.  A  good  crew,  unlike  a  good 
horse,  requires  no  jockeying. 

The  difference  of  the  rivers  Cam  and  Isis  has  been  urged  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Cambridge  crews. 
That  the  difference  used  to  tell  iinfavoiinibly  upon  the  chances  oC 
the  light-blue  flag  before  the  river  had  been  wiilened  and  the 
railway  bridge  raodified,  and  that  even  now  the  Cambridge  crew» 
would  not  be  all  the  better  for  a  better  river  to  practise  on,  cannor 
be  denied.  But  I  question  whether  even  before  the  widening  0^ 
the  river,  this  particular  cause  sufficed  to  counterbalance  tbe 
advantage  of  the  Cantabs  in  point  of  numbers.  Nor  do  I 
that  those  who  urged  the  inferiority  of  the  Cambridge  river  ban 
recognised  the  principal  disadvantage  which  it  entailed  upon  tkl 
light-blue  oarsmen. 

Tbe  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed,  in  this  connection,! 
the  difference  in  the  conditions  imder  which  racing-boats  ' 
and  are  steeretl  along  the  two  rivers.  A  Cambridge  coxswain  ll 
in  some  respects  an  easier,  in  others  a  more  difficult  task  than  t 
Oxonian.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  very  little  choice  as  to  f 
course  along  which  he  shall  take  his  boat.  All  he  has  to  do  is  V 
steer  as  closely  round  each  comer  as  possible  ;  and  the  narrows 
of  the  river  renders  it  difficult  for  him  to  fall  into  any  errar-l 
running  a  straight  line  from  comer  to  comer.  The  Ozool 
coxswain,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  to  be  more  carefully  on  t 
iratch  leat  he  should  suffer  his  boat  to  diverge  from  the  just  course^" 
which  is  far  less  obvious  on  the  wider  Isis  than  on  the  Cam.  But 
although  the  Cambridge  coxswain  has  the  shores  of  the  river  close 
to  him  on  either  hand,  and  can  thus  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  his 
just  course,  yet  to  maintain  this  obrious  course  he  has  to  be 
continually  moving  the  rudder-lines.  In  fact,  there  are  somir 
'  eights' which  'steer'  so  ill  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keej;^ 
them  from  the  shores  when  the  crew  are  sending  them  along  l^ ' 
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ncing  speed.  In  rounding  the  three  great  comers  whioli  had  to 
t*  passed  in  the  onlinary  racing-course  at  Cambridge — viz.,  First 
I'ost  Corner,  Grassy  Comer,  and  Ditton  Corner — the  rudder  has  to 
I*  made  uae  of  in  a  much  more  decided  manner  than  in  the 
(traighter  course  along  wliich  the  Oxford  racing  eights  have  to 
travel.  I  have  seen  the  water  bubbling  over  the  rudder  of  a 
luing  eight,  as  she  rounded  Grassy  Corner,  in  a  manner  which 
ifcowed  clearly  enough  how  her  '  way '  must  have  been  checked ; 
jet,  probably,  if  the  nidder-lines  had  been  relaxed  for  a  moment, 
tbe  01-steering  craft  would  have  gone  irretrievably  out  of  her 
,  and  been  presently  stranded  on  the  farther  bank.  And 
eyen  eight*  which  steer  well  had  to  be  very  carefully  bandied 
ilong  the  narrow  and  winding  ditch  which  we  Cantabs  used  to 
'the  river.' 

A  more  serious  disadvantage,  so  far  as  the  prospects  of  University 
(»t8  were  concerned,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  there  was  no  part 
If  tie  Cam  (within  easy  reach,  at  least,  of  Cambridge)  along  which 
'  the  crew  could  row  without  a  break,  for  four  or  five  miles,  as  they 
had  to  do  in  the  actual  encounter  with  the  Oxford  boat.     The 
whole  range   of  the   river   between   the  locks  next  below  Cam- 
bridge and  Bait's  Bite  Locks,  is  Eom.ewhat  under  four  miles  and  a 
half.    But  about  a  mile  and  a  (juarter  from  Bait's  Bite  sluice,  the 
railway-bridge  crosses  the  river,  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
nipporta  of  this  bridge  divided  the  river  into  three  parts.     There 
*a>in  my  time  a  vague  tradition  that  the  University  Eight  bad 
once  or  twice  been  steered  through  the  widest  of  these  passages 
»itliout  stopping ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  there  could  have 
been  any  truth  in  the  story.     Certainly  no  coxswain  in  my  time 
•t  Cambridge  ever  achieved  the  feat,  nor  could  it  be  safely  at- 
tempted even  by  the  most  skilful   steersman.     The  consequence 
Was  that  there  was  a  break  in  the  long  course  which  took  away  all 
*ts  value  as  a  preparation  for  the  actual  race.     It  may  seem  to  the 
Uninitiated  a  trifling  matter  that  a  crew  should  get  a  few  seconds 
*if  rest  in  so  long  a  pull.     But  those  who  know  what  racing  is,  are 
*ware  that  the  slightest  break — one  stroke  even,  shirked — is  an 
immense  relief  to  the  tugging  oarsman. 

Beyond  Bait's  Bite  Jjocks  there  is  a  three-and-a-half-miles 
Course,  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  maniruvres  of  a  floating  bridge 
Or  ferry  boat  opposite  Clayhithe.  Next  comes  another  short 
oourse  extending  to  Upware.  And  lastly  from  Upware  to  Ely 
there  is  a  fine  five-and-a-half-railes  course,  considerably  wider 
than  the  Cam,  and  presenting  seveial  splendid  reaches.  To  this 
course  the  Cambridge  men  used  to  betake  themselves  four  or  6ve 
tinoea  in  the  course  of  their  preparation  for  the  great  race.     But  a 
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course  so  far  removed  from  the  university  itself,  was  clearly  far  lei 
advantageous  than  the  convenient  Oxford  long  course,  extondin 
from  the  ferry  at  Christ  Church  meadows  to  Newnham.  Still 
annoying  as  the  want  of  a  convenient  long-eourse  must  be  con 
eidered,  I  cannot  attribute  the  long  succession  of  Cambridge  (" 
feats  in  1861-69  to  such  a  cause  as  this.  It  13  true  that  befiM 
the  railway-bridge  was  built,  tlie  Cambridge  crew  used  generally 
to  win,  and  that  since  it  has  been  so  far  modified  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  a  racing  eight,  they  have  again  been 
Buccesaful,  whereas,  while  the  supports  of  the  bridge  checked  than 
midway  on  their  course,  they  were  less  fortunate.  But  to  connee 
these  circumstances  as  cause  and  effect,  would  be  as  unsafe  as  U 
theory  of  the  Margate  fishermen  who  ascribed  the  Goodwin  S 
to  the  building  of  the  Reculvers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  shallowness  of  the  Cam  affects  t 
rtyle  of  Cambridge  oarsmen.     This  seems  to  me  a  fanciful  theory. 
Occasionally  in  the  course  of  a  race  close  steering  round  ( 
other  of  the  sharper  corners  might  permit  the  oarsmen  to  'feel 
the  bottom,'  for  two  or  three  strokes;  but  during  all  the  rest  rf  J 
the  course  the  oars  find  plenty  of  water  to  take  good  hold  oftl 
The  Cam  was  undoubtedly  growing  shallower  for  some  time  s 
1860 ;  and  the  change  gave  some  degree  of  support  to  the  thefl 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the   Cambridge  style  were  due  to  t 
peculiarities  of  the  Cambridge  river.     But  I  believe  the  notiOl 
was  a  wholly  mistaken  one;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  belia 
by  noticing  that  the  Cambridge  style  in  1860-69  was  in  all  essen- 
tial respects,  and  especially  in  that  feature  which  I  shall  presenUj 
describe  as  its  radical  and  fatal  defect,  the  same  precisely  a 
had  been  in  earlier  times  when  Cambridge  was  oftener  aucc 
than  defeated. 

I  have  heard  Cambridge  men  say,  indeed,  that  after  rowing  81 
the  Cam  they  feel  quite  strange  on  Thames  water.  They  fee 
they  say,  as  if  the  boat  were  running  away  with  them.  I  t 
experienced  the  feeling  myself,  when  rowing  on  the  Thames  t 
where  below  Teddington  ;  but  most  markedly  below  Kew.  It  I 
not  due,  however,  to  the  mere  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  i!^ 
streams,  but  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  circumstance  that  I 
lower  part  of  the  Thames  is  a  tidal  river.  It  is  not  noticeaU 
above  Teddington,'savej(in  a  somewhat^modified  form)  in  thai 
portions  of  the  river  called  '  racen,'  where  the  stream  runs  i  ' 
unusual  rapidity.  I  should  suppose  that  Oxonians  felt  the  infll 
ence  of  this  peculiarity  fully  as  much  as  Cambridge  o! 
in  fact,  I  know  that  this  is  the  experience  of  some  Oxonians,  1 
they  have  told  me  as  much. 
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I  believe  that  the  principal  disadvantage  whicli  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  Cam  entailed  upon  boating-men  at  Cambridge,  lay  in 
the  circumstance  that  Cambridge  men  never  had  an  opportunity 
ef  rowing  a  level  race.  They  had  '  bumping  races '  for  the  college 
eights — as  the  Osonians  had — and  time-races  to  decide  between 
the  merits  of  two  or  three  boats,  whereas  at  Oxford  two  boats 
could  contend  side  by  side.  Thus  it  was  to  many  Cambridge  men 
a  novel  and  somewhat,  disturbing  esperience  to  find  themselves 
towing  close  alongside  of  their  opponents.  It  may  seem  fanciful 
to  notice  any  disadvantage  in  such  a  matter  as  this ;  yet  I  believe 
that  the  matter  was  not  a  trifie.  The  excitement  which  men  feel 
just  before  a  race  begins,  and  during  the  first  half-mile  or  so  of 
its  progress,  is  so  intense  that  a  small  diScrence  of  this  sort  is  apt 
to  produce  much  more  effect  than  might  be  expected.  I  think 
the  somewhat  flurried  style  in  which  the  Cantabs  were  often 
obeerved  to  row  the  first  half-mile  of  the  great  race  might  be  partly 
ascribed  to  this  cause.  Of  course,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  if  a 
Cambridge  crew  had  been  decidedly  better  than  their  opponents,  the 
race  coidd  have  been  lost  or  even  endangered  from  such  a  cause  as  this. 

And  now  it  remains  that  I  slioiUd  point  out  that  peculiarity  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Cambridge  style  of  rowing — though  it  is 
Dot  now  systematically  adopted  by  Cambridge  crews — to  which 
the  defeats  of  the  tight-blue  flag  in  the  years  1861-69  were  I  be- 
lieve to  be  chiefly  attributed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  before  we  can  recognise  a  pecu- 
liarity of  style  as  the  cause  of  a  long  series  of  defeats,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  peculiarity  is  neither  trifling  nor  accidental. 
There  are  peculiarities  in  rowing  which  have  a  very  slight  eSect 
apoo  the  speed  with  which  the  boat  is  propelled  by  the  crew. 
Amongst  these  may  be  fairly  included  such  points  as  the  follow- 
ing : — The  habit  of  throwing  out  the  elbows  just  before  feathering, 
Feathering  high  or  low,  rowing  short  or  long  (a  technical  expression 
30*r  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the  length  of  the 
itroke,.but  properly  relating  to  the  distance  at  which  the  stretcher  or 
bot-board  is  placed  from  the  seat),  sitting  high  or  low,  and  so  on. 
UI  these  peotiliarities — of  course  within  reasonable  limits — are  un- 
.mportant,  save  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  that  the  style  of  the  stroke 
tself  is  faulty.  Then  again  there  are  accidental  peculiarities, 
rbiob  may  be  exceedingly  important  in  themselves,  but  which 
ret  produce  only  a  transient  influence,  because  they  are  personal 
weuliaritiee  of  such  and  such  a  stroke,  and  when  he  has  left  his 
loiversily  they  remain  no  longer  in  vogue.  As  an  illustration  of 
Ids  Bort  of  peculiarity,  I  may  notice  the  remarkably  effective 
Bw  rowed  by  Hall  of  Magdalen  in  the  year  1858-(JO.     There 
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the  radical  defect  of  the  Cambridge  style  was  almost  obliterated, 
and  all  the  good  points  of  that  style  were  fully  brought  out.  The 
result  was  that,  out  of  three  races  rowed  with  Oxford,  Cambridge 
won  two,  and  though  they  loat  the  third,  yet  they  lost  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  more  credit  than  any  winning  race  could  have 
brought  them.  I  refer  to  the  memorable  race  of  1859,  in  which 
the  Cambridge  boat  was,  at  starting,  half  full  of  water,  and,  gradu- 
ally filling  as  the  race  proceeded,  sank  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
winning-post,  being  at  the  moment  of  sinking  only  four  lengths 
behind  Oiforfl,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  difficulties  under 
which  the  crew  had  all  along  been  rowing.'  Mr.  Hall  also  rowed 
stroke  in  the  great  race  with  the  famous  London  crew^ — Casamajor, 
Playford,  the  two  Paynes,  &c. — when  Cambridge  won  by  half  a 
boat's  length.  We  have,  however,  to  inquire  whether  there  i^ 
any  point  held  to  be  essential  by  Cambridge  oarsmen,  which  ii 
sufficiently  important  and  sufficiently  faulty  to  account  for  the 
marked  want  of  success  which  attended  the  lighf^blue  flag  in  the 
years  1861-69.  The  following  peculiarity  appears  to  me  to  be 
precisely  of  such  a  character. 

It  was  formerly  held  by  nearly  all  the  Cambridge  oarsmen 
that '  the  instant  the  oar  touches  the  water '  (I  am  quoting  from  a 
pamphlet  called  '  Principles  of  Rowing,'  much  read  by  rowing-men 
at  Cambridge)  '  the  arms  and  body  should  begin  to  fall  backwards, 
the  former  continuing  at  their  full  stretch  till  the  back  is  perpen- 
dicular; they  are  then  bent,  the  elbows  being  brought  close 
the  sides,'  etc.  If  a  Cambridge  oarsman  broke  this  rule  so  tl 
his  arms  began  to  bend  before  his  back  was  upright,  he  would 
told  that  he  was  jerking.  'This  is  caused,'  says  our  authoril 
'  by  pulling  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  with  violence,  and  not  (aU- 
ing  gradually  backwards  to  finish  it.  The  most  muscular  men 
are  more  than  others  guilty  of  it,  because  they  trust  too  much  to 
their  arms,  instead  of  making  each  part  of  the  body  do  its  pn>- 
portionate  quantity  of  work.  It  is  most  annoying  to  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  injures  the  uniform  swing  throughout  the  boat,  and 
tir^  out  the  man  himself,  however  strong  he  may  be,  because 
is  \irtually  rowing  unsupported,  and  he  has  nearly  the 
weight  of  the  Iwat  on  bis  arras  alone." 

I  was  myself  trained  to  row  the  Cambridge  style,  and  when 
became  captain  of  a  boat-club,  I  was  careful  to  inculcate  thia  sty] 
on  my  crew,  and  on  other  crews  which  came  more  or  less  di 

'  ■  Wdt  Bradwood.'  in  an  »rtiile  on  '  Wnlar  Dcrbie*,'  Hfterwiirda  Teferred  to.  ■ 
tliHt  Cambridge  was  rnirt;  bcfli«n  vli(<n  the  boat  Buiik.  Uo  might  with  equal  ju 
haro  BWd  thiil  they  were  fairlj'  beaten  whan  Ihoy  atarted.  They  nevi 
of  winning  from  tbe  atart.  faftFing  then  half  a  boat-full,  and  for  some  t 
gank  n  whole  boat-full,  of  wat«r  to  take  along  with  them. 
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^^^^Bm^  BupervisioD.     But  I  am  convinced  that  the  peculiarity 
^nPPHroUj  enjoined  in  past  time  by  the  Cambridge  club-ciiptain?, 
and  still  retained,  is  altogether  erroneous  for  boats  of  the  modem 
build.     I  first  became  aware  that  the  Cambridge  style  ia  not  the 
waterman's — and  therefore,  presumably,  not  the  most  effective — 
through  practising  in  a  racing-four  with  three  of  our  most  noted 
Thames  watermen — the  two  Mackinnys,  and  Chitty  of  Eichmond. 
They   were   then   preparing   for  the  Thames  National   Regatta, 
though  not  as  a  set  crew.     Accordingly  the  coxswain  would  fre- 
quently call  upon  us  for  a  good  lifting  spurt  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so.     During  these  spurts  the  coxswain  was  continually 
telling  me  that  I  was  not  keeping  stroke,  and  I  was  sensible  my- 
self that  something  was  going  wrong.     One  who  has  taken  part  in 
l>oat-race3  very  soon  detects  any  irregularity  in  the  rowing — by 
which  J[  do  not  of  course  refer  to  so  gross  a  defect  as  not  keeping 
time.     All  the  men  of  a  crew  may  be  keeping  most  perfect  time, 
and  may  even  present  the  appearance  of  keeping  stroke  together, 
and  yet  Tnay  not  l)e  feeling  their  work  simultaneously.     I  waa 
aware  that  something  was  going  wrong,  but  I  found  it  impossible, 
-wthout  abandoning  the  style  of  rowing  I  had  been  so  carefully 
drained  to,  to  keep  stroke  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.     It  seemed 
-«:o  me  that  they  were  doubling  over  their  work,  because  while  I  was 
^till  swaying  backwards  they  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  swing. 
"^hen,  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  feather  with  that  lightning  flash 
-which  the  Cambridge  style  enjoins.     Altogether,  I  left  them  after 
■*hree  or  four  long  pulls  with  the  impression  that,  though  they 
^might  be  very  effective  watermen,  they  had  but  a  poor  style. 

feSoon  after,  however,  I  had  occasion  to  watch  Oxford  oarsmen  at 
ir  work,  and  I  found  that  tbey  row  in  a  style  which,  without 
Dg  actually  identical  with  that  of  the  London  waterman,  reaem- 
"%)le«  it  in  all  essential  respects.  The  moment  the  oar  catches  the 
~^ater,  the  body  is  thrown  back  as  in  the  Cambridge  style,  but  the 
^UTOB,  instead  of  bemg  kept  straight,  immediately  begin  to  do  their 
^diare  of  the  work.  The  result  is  that  when  the  body  is  upright 
■%he  arms  are  already  bent,  and  the  stroke  is  finished  when  the 
>)ody  is  very  little  beyond  the  perpendicular  position. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  two  strokes  theoretically.  In  each 
*troke  tbe  body  <loes  a  share  of  the  work,  and  in  the  Cambridge 
stroke  the  body  even  seems  to  do  more  work  than  in  the  Oxford 
stroke,  since  it  is  swayed  farther  back.  In  each  stroke,  again,  the 
arms  do  a  share  of  the  work,  but  in  the  Oxford  stroke  the  work  of 
the  arms  is  distributed  equally  as  a  help  to  that  of  the  body, 
whereas  in  the  Cambridge  stroke  the  work  of  tJie  arms  is  all 
thrown  upon  the  finish  of  the  stroke.     At  first  eigbt  il  seem^  \jo 
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matter  very  little  in  what  order  the  work  ia  done,  so  long  u  the 
same  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Bat 
here  an  important  consideration  has  to  be  attended  to. 

There  are  two  things  which  the  oarsman  does  in  whatever  style 
he  rows.  He  propeU  the  boat  along,  by  pressing  the  blade  of  his 
oar  against  the  water  as  a.  fulcrum ;  but  he  abo  propels  his  oar 
more  or  less  through  the  water.  If,  iostead  of  the  actual  state  of 
things,  the  boat  were  to  elide  along  an  oiled  groove  in  some  aohd 
substance,  whose  surface  was  so  ridged  that  the  oar  could  heir 
upon  the  ridges  without  any  flexure,  then  indeed  it  would  matter 
very  little  in  what  way  the  oar  was  pulled,  ao  long  as  it  was  pulled 
through  a  good  range  in  a  short  apace  of  time.  But  the  actual 
state  of  things  being  different,  we  have  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
not  possible  that  one  style  of  rowing  may  serve  more  than  another 
to  make  the  slip  of  the  oar  through  the  water  (a  dead  loss,  be  it 
remarked,  so  far  as  the  propulsion  of  the  boat  is  concerned)  beu 
too  lai-ge  a  proportion  to  the  actual  work  done  by  the  rower. 

Let  us  make  a  simple  illustration.  Suppose  a  person  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  water  seeks  to  propel  across  the  sheet  » 
heavy  log  lying  near  the  bank.  If  he  gives  the  log  a  violent  kick^ 
it  will  scarcely  move  at  all  through  the  water,  but  after  a 
vibrations  will  be  seen  to  lie  a  few  inches  from  its  former  poaitioi 
The  force  expended  has  not  been  thrown  away,  however,  but  ha 
resulted  in  a  violent  shock  to  the  kicker.  But  if  instead  of  kick' 
^  inf  ilie  log  the  person  apply  the  same  amount  of  force  gently  aU 
l/flnt  &nd  then  with  gradually  increasing  intensity,  the  log  wiC^— * 
noeive  a  much  more  effective  impetus,  and  its  motion  wilt — 
continue  long  after  the  force  has  ceased  to  be  exerted.  The  samt^^^ 
amoimt  of  force  whicli  before  produced  a  motion  of  a  few  in( 
will  now  project  the  log  several  yards. 

I  And  now  to  apply  this  illustration.  If  the  object  of  the  rower' 
were  to  move  his  oar  through  the  water— the  boat  being  supposed 
for  the  moment  to  be  a  fixture — he  could  not  do  better  than  to 
adopt  the  Cambridge  style  of  pulling.  For  this  style  gives  a 
steady  pressure  on  the  oar  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  followed 
by  a  gradual  increase,  and  ending  by  a  sharp  lift  through  the  water. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Oxford  style,  in  which  aims  and  body  apply 
all  their  strength  at  once  to  the  oar,  woidd  probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  imaginary  _^p(i  boat,  result  in  the  fracture  of  the  oar. 
If  the  boat  were  not  fixed,  but  very  heavy  and  clumsy,  conclusions 
very  different  from  the  above  would  be  arrived  at.  The  Oxford 
style  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  propulsion  of  a  heavy  boat, 
because,  although  the  oar  would  have  very  little  slip  through  the 
wateTj  yet  the  boat  itself  could  not  l>e  moved  in  no  sudden  a 
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manner  as  to  make  the  applied  force  available.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Cambridge  style  would  be  very  suitable ;  because,  although 
there  would  be  considerable  'slip,'  this  would  in  any  case  be 
inevitable,  and  the  force  would  be  applied  to  the  boat  (as  well  as 
to  the  oar)  in  the  gradual  increasing  manner  best  suited  to  produce 
motion  through  the  water.  Hence  we  can  understand  the  long 
series  of  victories  gained  by  the  light-blue  oaramen  in  the  old- 
fashioned  racing  eights.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  case 
of  a  boat  like  the  present  wager-boat — a  boat  which  answers 
immediately  to  the  slightest  propelling  force — we  see  that  that 
mode  of  rowing  must  be  the  most  effective  which  permits  the  oar  to 
have  the  least  possible  motion  iKraiigh  the  water,  which  lifts  the 
boat  along  from  the  water  as  fro-m.  aii  almost  stable  fulcrum. 
Hence  it  is  that  that  sharp  grip  of  the  water  which  is  taken  by 
London  watermen,  and  by  rowers  at  Oxford,  Eton,  Hndley,  and 
Westminster,  is  so  much  more  eflective  than  the  heavy  drag  followed 
by  a  rapid  and  almost  jerking  finish  which  marks  the  Cambridge 
_«tyle. 

Bk  The  mention  of  public-school  rowing  leads  me  to  urge  another 
Hpneideration.  There  are  public-school  oarsmen  at  Cambridge, 
^teid  they  hold,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  high  position  amongst 
university  rowing  men.  In  general  they  form  so  email  a  minority 
of  college  racing-men  crews,  that  they  have  to  give  up  their  own 
workmanlike  Ktyle,  and  adopt  the  style  of  those  they  row  with. 
But  there  is  one  club — the  Third  Trinity  Club — which  consists  ex- 
clusively of  Eton  and  Westminster  men,  and  although  it  is  a  small 
club,  it  has  been  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  the  river,  holding  its 
own  successftilly  against  clubs  which  have  sent  in  far  heavier  and 
■better-trained  crews.  But  even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
powerful  college  crews  were  sent  from  Cambridge  to  Henley 
■between  the  years  1861-69  which  have  actually  beeri.  uitable  to 
•maintain  their  own,  against  Eton  lads !  This  of  itself  suffices  to 
ihow  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong  in  the  style  then 
alent  at  Cambridge ;  for  in  such  races  age,  weight,  strength, 
1  length  of  practice  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Cambridge  crews. 
When  I  first  expressed  these  views  about  the  Oxford  and 
'  e  style  in  the '  Daily  News '  in  April  1869,  several  Oxford 
1  Cambridge  men  denied  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
__ftjleB  was  that  which  I  have  indicated,  asserting  that  neither 
Oiford  nor  Cambridge  oarsmen  advocated  working  with  the  arms 
in  the  beginning  of  the  stroke.  It  was  so  great  a  novelty  to 
myself  to  learn,  in  1858,  that  London  watermen  row  in  the  manner 

Shave  described,  and  I  found  the  \ery  watermen  'sVvo  "m-wei  yg 
Bt  way  to  conSdently  denying  that  they  did  bo,  ttiaX,  1  xt^a  luA 
■  
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greatly  surprised  to  fiod  many  University  men,  and  not  a  few  fA 
the  first  University  oarsmen,  persisting  that  the  rules  laid  down 
in  'Principles  of  Rowing' before  the  modem  racing-boats  weifli 
used  are  still  valid  and  are  still  followed  at  Oxford  as  well  at 
Cambridge.  It  was  denounced  as  a  special  heresy  to  teach  that 
work  shoidd  be  done  by  the  arms  at  the  beginning  of  the  strokei 
instead  of  the  old  rule  being  followed  according  to  which  the  anna 
were  to  remain  straight  till  the  body  was  upright  in  the  backward 
swing,  the  work  being  done  entirely  by  the  body  and  legs  up  to 
that  moment  and  then  fioished^by  the  arms.  But  before  I  ventured 
to  enunciate  a  theory  on  the  subject  I  had  lieeu  careful  to  applj 
a  number  of  tests  not  only  while  watching  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
eights,  hut  in  actual  practice.  I  had  inquired  diligently  also  (^ 
those  who  are  not  merely  able  to  adopt  a  good  rowing  style  but  to 
analyse  it,  so  as  to  learn  precisely  where  and  how  they  do  their  work. 
In  some  cases,  I  found  firat-rate  oarsmen  had  given  very  littls 
tliought  to  the  matter ;  but  on  the  question  being  put  to  them, 
they  quickly  recognised  the  essential  principles  on  which  the  most 
effective  and  the  least  tiring  style  for  the  modern  racing-hoat 
depends.  One  such  oarsman  said  to  me,  after  giving  a  few  days' 
trial  as  well  as  thought  to  the  matter — '  You  are  quite  right ;  arms, 
legs,  and  body  must  work  together  from  the  very  beginning ;  the 
work  is  done  when  the  body  comes  npright ;  and  not  only  must 
this  be  so  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  most  effective  wav, 
but  it  is  essential  also  if  tlie  bands  are  to  be  quickly  disengaged, 
the  recovery  quick,  and  a  good  reach  forward  obtained.' 

I  found,  however,  that  the  essential  distinction  between  a  good 
style  in  the  modem  racing  eight  and  a  good  style  in  the  old- 
fashioned  boats,  had  been  recognised  (at  least,  so  far  as  the  modem 
boats  are  concerned)  a  year  before  my  article  in  the  '  Daily  News* 
appeared.  In  an  article  on  '  Water  Derbies,'  '  Wat  Bradwood," 
describing  the  University  race  of  1868,  draws  the  followin" 
distinctions  between  the  two  crews,  which  precisely  accord  with 
my  own  observations  on  that  occasion ;  only  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  whereas  he  is  describing  the  beginning  of  the  race,  the  whole 
of  which  he  witnessed  from  the  Umpire's  boat,  my  obser^-ations 
were  made  from  the  shore  not  far  from  the  6nish,  when  Oxford 
was  BO  far  aliead  that  there  was  ample  time  to  note  separately 
and  closely  the  style  of  each  boat : — '  The  styles  of  progress  of  the 
two  boats  themselves  are  palpably  distinct,'  he  says ;  '  Cambridge 
take  a  shorter  time  to  come  through  the  air  than  to  row  through 
the  water;  they  go  much  farther  backward  than  Oxford,  and  are 
very  slow  in  getting  the  hands  off  the  chest ;  their  boat  is  drawn 
through  the  water  at  each  stroke,  but  has  hardly  any  perceptible 
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"lift."     Oxford,  on   the   other   hand,  swing  just  the   reverse  of 

■  Cambridge,  a  long  time  In  getting  forward'  (he  means,  of  course, 

I  a  reiativeiy  lo'iig^r  time,  for  no  good  oarsman  would  ever  take  a 

long  time  in  getting  forward), '  and  very  fast  through  the  water, 

KdriviDg  the  oars  through  with  a  hit  like  aledge-hammere,  while  the 

■ioat  jumps  out  of  the  water  several  inches  at  each  stroke.'     These 

■iset  words  again  relate  rather  to  contrast  between   the  boats  than 

3  the  actual  lift.     The  '  drag  at  the  end '  in  the  Cambridge  style 

1  always  to  dip  the  nose  of  the  eight,  whereas  the  quick  di»- 

'  «ngagement  of  the  hands  in  the  Oxford  style  prevents  any  dipping, 

so  that  by  contrast  the  Oxford  boat  seen  beside  the  Cambridge 

seemed  lifted  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.     In  reality  there  was  very 

little  if  any  lifting,  though  the  sharp  grip  of  the  water  at  the 

"beginning   of  the   stroke   caused    the    boat    tu   dip  a   little    as 

compared  with  her  position  at  the  end.     Theoretically,  the  less 

change  of  level  throughout  the  stroke  (from  featlier  to  finish)  the 

lietter ;  but  if  there  is  any  such  change,  it  is  far  better  it  should 

"be  of  the  nature  of  a  lift  above  the  floatation-level  than  of  the 

nature  of  a  dip  below  that  level. 

Again,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  article  '  Wat  Bradwood  ' 
made  the  following  pertinent  remarks  respecting  the  Oxford  style 
in  18G8  and  generally:  'The  general  style  of  Oxford  has  not 
deteriorated  ;  though  many  outsiders  fancied  that  Oxford  rowed  a 
short  stroke,  it  was  more  that  the  time  occupied  by  them  in  slash- 
ing the  oar  through  the  water  was  short  than  the  reach  itself;  this 
deceived  inexperienced  eyes,  especially  when  compared  to  the  slow 
'  draw  through '  (query  '  drag ')  of  Cambridge,  which  often  appeared 
for   similar   reasons   a   longer   stroke   than   it   really   was.'     He 

(attributed  the  defeat  of  the  Cantabs,  who  were  a  stronger  set  of 
'  '  Tbia  igrees  cIoaoIj  irilh  my  own  description  written  later,  bill  independently,  and 
4kt]y  eoatrudicted  by  more  than  one  Oifoid  oaraman  at  the  time :  ■  In  tlie  csbb  of 
Oxfoid,'  I  said,  after  dcscribiog  the  lightniof;  fcnthrr  following  the  long  aweapiiig 
•troke  of  Crunbridge, '  we  obeerre  a  style  which  at  flrst  sight  seelnB  losa  eicellent.  As 
*uoii  tm  tho  osn  aro  dashed  down  and  catch  their  first  huld  of  the  wuter.  the  arms  is 
well  as  tho  shoutdtra  of  each  oarsman  are  at  worL  The  result  is  that  when  the  bock 
has  Tescbed  an  uptight  position,  the  handa  have  ulresdy  reached  the  eheet,  and  the 
stroke  is  Gnished.  Thns  the  Oxford  alroke  lakes  a  pereeptiblj  shorter  time  Ihiui  the 
Cambridge  stroke  ;  it  is  also  necensarily  aomowhut  shorter  in  the  water.  One  »ould 
therefore  say  it  must  be  less  eSective.  Especially  woald  un  unpractised  obsarrer 
form  this  opinion,  bocause  the  Onford  stroke  seems  to  be  much  shorter  in  range  than 
it  is  in  reality.  Tkcrt  wo  have  the  secret  of  its  offleiency.  It  is  actuaU;  ua  long  oa 
the  Cambridge  stroke,  but  is  taken  in  a  perceptibly  Hhorter  time.  What  does  this 
mean  bat  that  tlie  oar  is  taken  more  sharply,  and  therefore  much  more  effeetirely, 
through  the  water?  Uucb  more  eSectirely.' 1  proceeded,  'so  far  as  the  actual  condidoDs 
of  thii  contest  are  coocerned.'  going  on  to  consider  the  difference  between  the  n 
and  MiK  old-fiishioued  racing-boats. — lAgkt  ScUnce  fur  Leiiurt  Iloiin  :  Essay  oi 
ftbd  Cambridge  Rowing  Styles. 
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men  than  the  Oxonians,  to  the  teaching  of  their  '  coach,'  who  had 
been  (though  this  he  does  not  mention)  as  good  a  'coach' 
as  ever  existert  for  rowing  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  boats,  but 
whose  '  experience  availed  nothing  to  teach  the  modem  style  of 
light-boat  rowing.' 

In  another  article  by  the  same  writer,  in  the  '  Pall  Mali 
Gazette/  (1868),  a  noteworthy  illustration  is  given  of  the  value  of 

)od  style.  '  Among  the  college  boats  in  the  first  division  at 
Cambridge  this  year,  the  strongest  were  perhaps  First  Trinity^ 
Trinity  Hall,  and  notably  Emmanuel ;  the  weakest  in  the  division 

I  the  Lady  Margaret  crew,' — -the  crew  representing  St.  John's 
College.  '  But  notwithstanding  this,  Lady  Margaret  went  up  one 
place,  and  preesed  Trinity  very  hotly.  There  must,  of  coutbc,  he 
some  special  reason  to  account  for  eight  weak  men  proving 
superior  to  eight  strong  ones.'  There  is  a  little  (unintentional) 
exaggeration  here :  the  stroke  of  the  Lady  Margaret  crew  was  a 
strong  as  well  as  an  elegant  oarsman,  and  two  others  of  the  crew 
could  certainly  not  be  called  weak ;  nevertheless  the  crew  as  a 
whole  was  undoubtedly  weak  compared  with  most  of  the  other 
crews  of  the  first  division,  '  That  reason,'  proceeds  our  author, '  is 
to  be  found  in  styh.  Every  day  of  practice  on  the  Cam  you  hear 
the  "  coaches "  of  the  different  racing-boats  giving  their  crews 
certain  directions,  some  absurd,  and  nearly  all,  from  some  acci- 
dental reason,  useless.  The  chief  of  these  is  to  "  keep  it  long,"  and 
if  you  object  to  the  results  of  this  teaching,  you  are  told  that 
"  length  "  is  the  great  requisite  of  good  rowing,  and  that  "  Oxford, 
sir,  always  beat  us,  because  they  are  longer  than  we  are."  Now, 
this  is  true  and  yet  untrue.  At  Cambridge  "  length"  is  acquired 
by  making  the  men  "  finish  the  stroke,"  that  is,  by  making  them 
"  swing  well  back  "  beyond  the  perpendicular.  Of  course  the  oar 
remains  longer  in  the  water,  but  we  maintain  that  the  extra  time 
it  is  kept  there  by  the  backward  motion  of  the  body  is  time  loflt. 
The  "  swinging  back  "  throws  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  weakest  rowing  muscles  in  the  body;  very  soon  the 
men  fee!  this  strain,  become  exhausted,  and  unable  to  "  get  for- 
ward," and  finally  lose  time  and  swing  and  "  go  all  to  pieces." 
Length  obtained  by  going  backwards  is  of  no  possible  use.  A , 
crew  ought  to  be  "  coached  "  to  get  as  far  fm'ward  as  they  can,  t» 
finish  the  stroke  by  bringing  their  elbows  past  their  sides,  and 
their  bands  well  into  their  bodies,  and  then  complaints  about 
"  wind  "  and  "  last  "  will  be  fewer.  This  was  abundantly  proved, 
in  the  late  May  races.  First  Trinity,  it  is  true,  kept  "  head,"  but 
only  because  of  their  great  strength,  and  because  tliey  had  a  stroke  ■ 
who  understood  the  duties  of  bis  position.     Before  the  races  every 
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sporting  newspaper,  every  supposed  judge  of  rowing  in  the' 
UniTerHity,  was  certain  about  only  one  tbing,  and  that  was  that 
Lady  Margaret  must  go  down ;  the  only  question  was  wbere  they 
would  stop.  They,  however,  not  only  kept  away  from  Trinity 
Hall,  but  finished  above  Emmanuel  and  Third  Trinity,  infinitely 
stronger '  (which  no  doubt  must  be  understood  as  meaning  '  for 
stronger')  'boats.  The  reason  was  that  they  were  the  only  boat 
on  the  river  which  rowed  in  anything  like  a  good  style.  Tbey  had 
the  reach  forward,  the  quick  recovery,  and  the  equally  qtu'ck  dis- 
engagement of  the  hands  which  marked  the  Oiford  crew  of  1868. 
Consequently,  altiiough  a  very  weak  lot  of  men,  tliey  were  able  to 
vindicate  style  against  strength.  We  hope '  (added  Wat  Bradwood) 
'  that  Cambridge  generally  will  appreciate  the  lesson  ;  it  is  one 
that  has  not  been  taught  them  for  years,  and  results  on  their  own 
river  ought  to  show  its  value.'  Less  than  a  year  after  this  was 
written,  the  Cambridge  boat,  with  Goldie,  the  Lady  Margaret 
stroke,  at  the  aft  thwart,  were  just  beat«n  by  Oxford  in  one  of  the 
beat  races  ever  rowed,  and  the  year  after,  with  the  same  stroke, 
they  won  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  The  subsequent  successes 
of  the  Jesus  boat  on  the  Cam  afforded  further  illustrations  of  the 
superiority  of  style  over  strength.  For  the  Jesus  boat  has  remained 
for  years  at  the  head  of  the  river,  though  the  crew  as  a  whole  has 
often  been  far  surpassed  in  strength  by  the  crews  of  Trinity,  John's, 
and  other  colleges. 

There  is,  as  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted  above  correctly 
says, '  no  opposition  between  theory  and  practice  in  this  matter, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  metaphysics  or  moral  philosophy.'  The 
ill-success  of  Cambridge  in  past  years  was  in  the  main  due  to  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  theory,  and  the  absence  of  due  recognition 
of  the  entire  change  which  the  introduction  of  the  light  outrigged 
racing-boat  had  produced  in  the  art  of  effective  rowing.  The 
Cambridge  '  finish  to  the  stroke,'  the  '  lug  at  the  end,'  as  sailors 
call  it,  was  excellent  with  the  old-fashioned  boats.  It  was  indeed 
essential  to  success  in  a  race,  as  was  the  lightning  feather.  But 
now  the  essential  conditions  are  a  sharp  grasp  of  the  water  at  the 
beginuing  of  the  stroke,  the  intensest  possible  action  tlien  and 
throughout  the  time  the  oar  is  in  the  water,  so  that  the  oar  may 
be  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  water,  but  in  the  time  may 
have  the  largest  possible  range.  This  result  must  not  merely  be 
obtained  from  each  individual  member  of  the  crew,  but  from  all 
together  in  precisely  the  same  time.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
stroke  should  mark  the  time  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic 
manner.  In  the  Cambridge  style,  or  what  at  least  used  so  to  be 
,,  perfect  time,  though  of  course  always  desirable,  was  not  so 
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absolutely  essential  as  in  the  Oxford  style.  The  oars  being  a  long 
time  in  the  water,  it  mattered  less  if  any  oarsman  was  for  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second  behind  or  in  advance  of  his  fellows.  But 
with  the  sharp  dash  upon  the  water  and  the  quick  tear  through 
the  water  of  the  better  style,  perfect  simultaneity  is  all-important. 
The  stroke  must  not  only  have  first  a  good  style  himself,  and 
secondly  a  keen  sense  of  time,  but  he  must  have  that  power  of 
making  his  crew  know  and  feel  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  he 
wants  them  to  do,  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  merely  steady  stroke  and  such  a  stroke  as  every  man 
of  the  crew  feels  to  be  made  for  the  place.  When  one  of  these 
^  born  strokes '  occupies  the  aft  thwart,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
coxswain  to  tell  the  crew  when  to  quicken  or  when  to  row  steadily 
at  their  hardest ;  for  the  whole  crew  knows  and  feels  the  purpose 
of  the  stroke  as  distinctly  as  he  knows  and  feels  it  himself. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  both  the  crews  for 
the  present  year's  race  at  work.  It  is  too  early  to  venture  a  pre- 
diction as'  to  the  result  of  the  race,  though  the  odds  offered  on 
Cambridge  would  seem  to  imply  that  nothing  short  of  an  accident 
can  save  Oxford  from  a  crushing  defeat.  It  is  manifest  that 
Cambridge  has  the  stronger  crew,  and  the  style  of  the  Oxford  crew 
at  present  is  not  such  as  to  indicate  that  this  year  the  Oxford 
style  will  defeat  superior  strength.  In  fact,  at  present,  Oxford 
shows  defects  which  have  been  wont  to  characterise  Cambridge' 

crews,  and  which  unmistakably  do  characterise  the  present  Cam 

bridge  crew,  fine  though  it  undoubtedly  is.     But  if,  as  has  before^ 
now  happened,  the  Oxford  crew  fall  into  the  true  Oxford  styles 
diuring  the  fortnight  before  the  race,  the  odds  will  not  be  2  to  I- 
as  at  present,  nor  even  3  to  2,  on  Cambridge.] 


Epkbtone  who  iises  thts  great  steacn  ferry  between  Liverpool  and 
Ne^  York  knows  Captain  Cole  of  the  Cunard  line.  I  don't  say 
^ytiiing  about  his  seamanship,  becauee  1  know  nothing  about  it ; 
hut  he  19  said  to  be  the  very  best  of  the  comuianders  of  that  com- 
pany, which  boasts  of  never  having  lost  a  ship — nor  a  passenger — 
duriTig  the  many  years  it  haa  ploughed  the  Atlantic,  My  own 
acquaintance  with  him  has  been  solely  on  shore ;  because  when  at 
Ko  I  am  never  in  a  condition  to  make  acquaintance  with  anybody. 
Ttere  are  some  folks  that  tell  you  that  sea-sickness  'goes  off' 
ifter  a  certain  number  of  days.  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  like  to 
know  the  number.  It  has  never  'gone  off'  with  me  during  even 
tbe  longest  voyage  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  or 
"We  versa.  Perhaps  it  would  'go  off'  if  I  extended  my  travels 
to  South  America,  bnt  my  impression  is  that  I  should  go  off  first. 
Nature  herself  seems  to  have  set  bounds,  in  my  case,  to  the  wish  to 
range.  If  I  had  been  born  on  the  Continent,  I  might  have  been  a 
great  traveller ;  but  being  insular,  no  desire  for  foreign  travel  ever 
"tits  within  me.  Jly  bark  is  on  the  shore,  and  never  goes  beyond 
't,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  can  sit  on  a  pier  (if  it  is  not  one  of  those 
<[hain  piers  which  swing),  and  watch  the  ripple  of  the  wave  with 
•QUch  satisfaction ;  but  not  all  the  blandishments  of  all  the  boat- 
''len  in  Great  Britain  would  induce  me  to  embark  upon  it  for 
pleasure. 

Of  all  poems,  Byron'a  '  Address  to  the  Ocean '  is  my  favourite, 
"Realise  (under  pretence  of  friendship)he  shows  what  a  monster  it  is. 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed ' — a  strongish  expression  to  use,  at  a 
•■^Jaie  when  French  ships  of  battle  were  sunk  by  scores  by  the 
^ttghsh  guns,  but  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  it.  'A  thousand 
^^«tfl  sweep  over  thee  in  vain,'  which,  though  not  (lui  tea  correct  state- 
^leDt,  is  eminently  true  as  regards  sea-sickness.  You  may  try  any 
***iniber  of  vessels,  and  all  kinds  of  them,  but  to  that  complexion 
'"^f  sea-green,  with  black  about  the  eyes)  you  come  at  last,  with 
^Ijichyou  started. 

I  hate  the  sea.     For  certain  reasons,  however,  I  am  compelled 
ftriodically  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  first  occasion  I  had  a 
ETuf  intioduction  to  good  Captain  Cole.    \V e  bViooV\iwb.^ ■, ^iv« 
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screw  began  to  move,  and  I  rushed  to  my  cabin,  where  I  renuused' 
throughout  the  voyage.  I  believe  he  came  to  see  me  very  often 
in  ray  misery,  '  Visiting  the  sick '  at  sea  is  a  much  more  un- 
pleasant thing  than  on  shore,  remember,  but  I  didn't  know  and  I 
didn't  care.  I  saw  him — to  know  him  again — at  New  York  ;  and 
in  short,  though  on  board  his  ship  he  might  have  been  its  rudder, 
for  all  I  saw  of  him,  we  met  on  shore  both  in  the  New  and  Old  World 
pretty  frequently.  He  knew  Charles  Dickens,  and,  being  himself 
a  genial  fellow,  was  personally  much  attached  to  bim,  but  he 
could  never  forgive  him  what  he  has  written  of  the  dangers  (firoih 
6re)  of  a  steamer's  chimney  at  sea.  It  was  the  only  part  of  tha 
great  novelist's  writings  that  seemed  to  have  come  under  his  notice 
(indeed,  the  gallant  captain  never  read  anything  hut  his  own  Xag 
and  the  points  of  the  compass),  and  this  caused  him  to  form  an 
unfavourable  view  of  him  as  an  author,  '  No,  sir,'  he  would  say, 
when  I  would  endeavour  to  combat  this  idea ; '  he  was  a  great  man, 
a  noble,  generous,  fine-bearted  creature,  but  as  a  writer  he  was 
nowhere — like  what  you  are,'  he  would  say,  with  a  wink  of  the  eye 
and  a  roll  of  his  head, '  when  you're  aboard  ship.'  In  spite  of  whicH 
disagreement  of  literary  opinion,  the  Captain  and  I  grew  to  be 
fast  friends. 

He  entertained  a  colossal  contempt  for  the  land  and  all  be- 
longing to  it  (except  his  fellow-creatures)  which  amused  me 
vastly  ;  but  especially  for  its  modes  of  locomotion.  Cabs,  coaches, 
and  omnibuses  were  all  in  his  eyes  senseless  and  dangerous ;  and 
as  to  getting  astride  a  horse,  I  don't  believe  any  sum  would  have 
induced  him  to  attempt  it.  He  had  a  certain  respect,  however,  for 
an  express  train,  or  rather  for  the  engine  of  it,  which,  flying  ■ 
through  storm  and  sleet  from  starting-point  to  torminus,  reminded 
him  perhaps  of  his  own  gallant  ship. 

As  we  had  hardly  a  thought  or  a  topic  in  common,  it  wal' 
natural  that  our  social  intercourse  took  a  narrative  shape.  I  told 
him  stories  (which,  as  he  had  never  read  anything,  bad  the  merit . 
of  novelty),  and  he  reciprocated  with  yams.  I  was  foolish  enoagd 
at  first  to  suggest  a  channel  for  his  recollections  ^shipwrecks,  of 
the  records  of  which,  as  a  thoroughgoing  landsman,  I  was  naturally 
fond.  '  Sir,'  he  said,  drawing  himself  up,  and  getting  very  red  in 
the  face,  '  you  forget  that  you  are  talking  to  a  captain  of  s 
Cunarder.  What  the — [here  he  inserted  a  sea-term]  do  tae  knoW 
about  shipwrecks?  However,'  he  added,  more  benignly,  'ther* 
was  one  occasion  when  I  confess  I  thought  the  spell  of  our  Com- 
pany's good  fortune  was  about  to  be  broken,  and  that  I  should  be 
the  critter  to  do  it.' 

It  was  six  years  ago  or  so,  and  In  the  summer  time,  that  the 
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ship  wa6  making  her  voyage  out,  and  a  very  good  voyage.  The 
whole  w-ay  the  sea  had  heen  like  a  duck-pond.' 

Here  I  shook  my  head  incredulously.  I  had  seen  the  Atlantic 
ID  the  condition  referred  to— and  felt  it, 

'  Well,  I  should  not  perhaps  have  said  "  the  whole  way," '  he 
admitted,  with  a  smile, '  for  when  we  were  about  100  miles  &om 
land  we  met  with  a  breeze  of  wind.' 

The  Captain  always  talked  of '  a  breeze  of  wind '  just  as  some 
shore  folks  talk  (though  with  less  tautology,  for  sherry  is  not 
always  wine)  of '  a  glass  of  sherry  wine.' 

*  I  remember  the  breeze,  because  we  picked  up  a  little  sailing 
boat  with  only  one  man  in  her,  very  short  of  provisions,  who  had 
been  blown  out  to  sea,  and  whom  we  took  on  board.  About  half 
an  hour  after  that  incident  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers wished  to  speak  with  me  in  private  upon  a  very  important 
matter.  Accordingly  he  came  to  me  in  my  cabin,  a  little  thin 
wizened  man  looking  like  a  tailor,  whom  I  had  hardly  noticed  as 
being  on  board  ;  indeed,  he  was  insignificant  enough  in  every  way 
save  for  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  certainly  exhibited  the 
most  intense  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind.  Of  course  I  thought  he 
hisd  been  drinking,  and  in  fact  was  on  the  verge  of  "  the  jumps," 
which  is  what  the  Yankees  term  delirium  tremens. 

'  "  Well,  my  man,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  I  severely  ;  "  we  shall  soon 
sight  land  :  I  have  no  time  to  throw  away." 

'  **  That  is  very  true.  Captain,"  he  answered,  in  a  thin  quavering 
Toice,  and  with  a  strong  American  accent,*'  but  your  time  will  be 
even  shorter  than  you  imagine  unless  you  listen  to  what  I  have 
got  to  say  to  you.  You  will  never  see  land,  and  much  more  make 
it,  if  jou  are  not  prepared  to  act  at  once  on  the  information  I  am 
about  to  give  you.  Neglect  it,  and  your  sliip  will  be  at  the  bottom 
«f  the  sea  in  " — he  looked  at  his  watch — "  yes,  in  exactly  an  hour 
and  a  half." 

'  *'  All  right,  my  man,"  said  I,  "  you  may  go.  I'll  send  the  ship's 
<!octor  to  look  at  you  ; "  for  of  course  I  thought  he  was  wandering 
in  bis  wits. 

<  Then  what  had  seemed  like  anxiety  iu  his  face  became  mortal 
fear — genuine  abject  terror  such  as  no  actor  could  have  imitated, 
lie  threw  liimself  upon  his  kuees,  and,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
Itesougbt  me  not  to  treat  his  words  with  incredulity. 

*  "  Then  why,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  do  you  talk  such  danmed  uon- 
senee  about  my  ship  ?  " 

'"Becauseit's  true, Captain,"he groaned.  "There'sdynamiteon 
board,  and  clockwork  machinery  connected  with  it.  As  I  am  a  living 
man,  if  the  thing  is  not  at  once  looked  to,  the  ship  and  all  on 
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boaid  of  her  will  be  blown  to  atoms  within  the  time  I  have  1 
tioned." 

'  At  this  I  confess  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  down  the  nape  of  n 
neck,  for  not  three  montlis  before  the  very  catastrophe  at  whi< 
he  hinted  had  taken  place  at  (I  think)  Bremerhaven,  and  bad  strut 
tenor  into  all  Ehips'  captains  like  myself.  Some  infamous  vills 
had  insured  a  steamer  very  heavily,  and  had  taken  means  for  i 
destruction  on  its  voyage  in  this  very  manner,  only  the  infem 
machine  had  burst  on  t)ie  quay,  killing  scores  of  people,  and  its  ii 
ventor  with  it. 

' "  Good  heavens,  man  1  tell  me  all,"  1  cried,  "  and  quickly." 

' "  Nay,  but  I  daren't,  and  I  can't,"  he  pleaded,  "  unless  I  hal 
your  solemn  promise  that  you  will  never  betray  me.  I  know  tbi 
you  are  a  man  of  your  word,  and  that  will  suffice  for  me.  Yo 
must  promise,  whatever  may  happen,  never  to  allude  to  the  c( 
versation  that  we  are  now  having,  or  to  make  use  of  it  in  any  n 
to  the  disadvantage  of  myself  or  others," 

' "  Well,"   said    I,   "  1    promise.     Now,  where  is  this  cm 
dynamite?" 

' "  One  moment,  Captain.  There  is  still  time  and  to  spare,  n 
sinceyon  have  listened  to  reason,  and  I  must  prove  to  you  that,  thougj 
I  once  hearkened  to  the  whisper  of  the  devil,  1  repented,  and  woid 
have  undone  the  mischief  if  I  could.  This  ship  is  insm^d  t 
London — never  mind  where  and  how — for  a  huge  sum,  and  . 
have  been  employed  to  sink  her.  I  brought  the  machinery,  set  i 
this  very  day  (for  you  have  made  the  voyage  quicker  than  i 
thought  possible),  down  to  Liverpool,  in  a  small  portmanteau  v 
was  sent  on  board  the  night  before  she  sailed.  It  was  a  stipull 
tion  that  I  should  sail  with  you  to  see  that  nothing  interfered  witl 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  But  I  swear  to  you,  no  sooi 
touch  the  deck  than  I  repented.  I  wanted  the  package  placed  i 
my  own  cabin — ask  your  own  men  if  it  was  not  so — in  i 
that  I  might  have  some  opportunity  of  getting  it  thrown  < 
board  in  tlie  couree  of  the  voyage.  They  had  already,  however,  ] 
it  below — where,  indeed,  it  was  intended  to  go — with  the  c 
baggage.  It's  a  small  portmanteau  of  bullock's-hide,  and  tti 
might  as  well  have  let  me  have  it  in  my  cabin." 

'  The  dread  had  passed  away  &om  the  man's  voice  directly  I  h 
given  my  promise  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him.  He  h 
doubtless  every  confidence  in  the  clockwork  machinery,  but  thi 
of  course  was  not  my  case. 

' "  Come  up  on  deck,  you  scoundrel,"  cried  I,  "  and  identif 
this  infernal  thing." 

'  1  set  twenty  men  to  work  at  once  to  bring  up  the  luggage  a 
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the  deck,  whicb,  since  we  had  not  yet  even  sighted  land,  astonished 
them  not  a  little. 

'  "  Quick,  quick,  my  good  fellows ;  there  will  be  extra  grog  for 
you,"  I  Baid,  "  if  you  turn  the  things  out  within  the  hour." 

'  The  paaaengers  who  had  not  been  across  the  water  before, 
thought  it  a  natural  thing  enough  perhaps,  but  my  officers  imagined 
I  had  gone  demented.  There  I  stood  with  this  Yankee  tailor  {as 
he  looked  like)  by  my  side,  who,  though  he  affected  to  be  quite 
unconcerned,  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  everything  that  came  up,  and 
was  ta  let  me  know  by  a  nod  when  we  got  to  the  dratted  thing. 
The  luggage  of  a  Cunarder  is  no  joke  in  point  of  quantity,  but 
in  quality  it  varies  more  perhaps  than  any  similar  collection  to 
be  found  anywhere  else,  There  were  arks  belonging  to  fine  ladies, 
large  enough  to  go  to  sea  in ;  chests  that  contained  clothes  and 
tools  of  emigrants,  dapper  portmanteaus  of  gentlemen  touring  for 
pleasure  ;  bags  of  carpet-baggers  that  bad  no  other  Inggage  nor 
property  on  earth ;  hampers  full  of  English  fare  to  astound  the 
natives  of  new  York ;  and  photograph  cases  smelling  of  nasty 
stuff  for  twenty  feet  round  'em. 

*  I  won  golden  opinions  from  the  ladies,  throiigli  my  being  so 
very  particular,  and  calling  out "  Gently,  gently  ;  handle  'em  smart, 
my  men,  but  be  careful  not  to  shake  'em,"  which  of  course  was  put 
down  to  my  carefulness  of  their  precious  possessions,  whereas  I 
was  thinking  of  the  dangers  of  djTiamite,  which  explodes,  you 
know,  by  concussion.  That  blessed  portmanteau,  as  it  happened, 
was  at  the  very  bottom  of  all — a  mangy,  ill-looking  thing 
enough,  and,  though  small,  as  heavy  as  lead.  "Now,  just  throw 
that  overboard,  my  fine  fellows,"  said  I,  "  will  you,  and  be  careful 
not  to  knock  it  against  the  bulwarks." 

'  Nobody,  of  course,  questions  the  orders  of  a  ship's  captain 
when  at  sea — and  over  it  went  with  a  splash ;  but  I  saw  the  first 
mat*  look  at  the  second  with  an  expression  that  conveyed  "he's 
mad,"  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  given  words  to  it.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  sense  of  complete  security  from  the 
awful  peril  that  had  threatened  us,  that  for  the  first  time  put  it  into 
my  mind  that  I  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  hoax.  If  it  had 
l«en  so,  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  throivn  the  little  tailor  after 
his  portmanteau :  Init  when  I  called  to  mind  the  face  of  the  fellow 
when  he  first  came  int<>  my  cabin,  I  could  not  quite  believe  that. 
However,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  once  more 
alone.  "Look  here,"  said  I,  "you  unmitigated  thief  and  villain; 
there's  one  point  in  your  story  that  wants  clearing  up.  Your  life 
is  not  very  valuable,  it  is  true,  but  I  dare  say  you  yourself  put  a 
fancy  price  upon  it,  and,  that  being  so,  how  could  you  take  i^tao'aa.S, 
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charge  of  a  machine  that,  according  to  your  own  account,  iiag 
blow  us  all  to  splinters  ? — how  comes  it,  I  mean,  that  yon  were 
board  with  it,  yourself?  " 

' "  Well,  Captain,"  he  repi  ied, "  you  see,  Tm  a  poor  man,  and  tin 
money  was  a  good  round  sum;  and,  as  I  told  you,  my  employa 
insisted  on  my  seeing  the  thing  was  going  right  with  my  owl 
eyes ;  there  was  a  risk,  of  course,  but  the  fact  is,  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  meeting  me  in  this  very  latitude.  The  tunii  in  tlie 
boat,  whom  we  took  on  board,  was  on  the  looknDut  for  me,  and  it 
was  agreed  should  take  me  off  the  ship," 

' "  What !  did  /te  know  about  the  dynamite,  too  ?  "  I  broke  oot| 
"  is  it  possible  that  there  was  a  third  villain,  beside  you  and  yow 
employer  ?  " 

' "  Well,  yes.  Captain,  I'm  afraid  there  was ;  but  you  can't  tomi 
him,  you  know,  without  touching  me,  and  you  have  passed  your 
word  that.  I  shall  not  be  harmed.  Besides,  you  must 
that  I  might  have  got  off  and  clean  away,  leaving  you  all  to  biuf 
up,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  my  conscience.'' 

'  There  was  a  sly  smile  about  the  fellow's  mouth  for  which  I  couH 
have  wrung  his  neck,  but  for  the  safe-conduct  I  had  given  Hm; 
his  whole  manner,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  his  face,  had  changed, 
now  he  had  got  his  way;  and  instead  of  a  villain  who  bil 
repented  of  a  great  crime,  he  looked  more  like  a  successful  schem* 

'  However,  the  dynamite  was  overboard,  thank  heaven ;  weweiB 
nearing  laud,  and  I  had  other  things  to  think  alxiut. 

'When  we  were  still  some  way  from  harbour  we  were  met'fafi, 
police  boat,  the  chief  ofiBcer  of  which  demanded  to  be  taken «. 
board,  to  speak  with  me. 

' "  Hullo  I "  I  said,  when  -we  were  in  the  cabin  together ;  "M 
extradition  business,  I  hope  ?  There  is  no  murdering  Englislman 
among  my  passengers,  is  there  ?  " 

' "  Well,  no,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I've  reason  to  believe  thereV 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  would  neither  stick  at  murdff 
nor  anything  else." 

'  Then  I  thought  of  the  dynamite,  of  course,  and  rejoiced  th>t 
the  \-illain  had  been  discovered  without  any  betrayal  of  his  Bccret 
on  my  part. 

' "  You  have  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  I  conclude 

' "  Well,  no.  Captain,  that's  just  my  difficulty,  for  I  don't  kno* 
which  man  it  is;  but  I've  an  order  to  search  the  luggage.  In- 
formation has  come  by  wire  that  a  whole  plant  for  fb^ing 
American  banknotes  is  being  imported  by  your  ship ;  it  will  not  l« 
down  below,  of  course,  hut  in  the  man's  personal  luggage  in  hi? 
ealsn." 
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'  I  Bmelt  a  rat  at  once,  and  I  dare  say  looked  pretty  blank  and 
bamboozled. 

' "  No  one  has  left  the  ship  since  you  started,  has  be  ?  "  inquired 
the  officer  anxiously;  "there  has  been  a  small  boat  hanging  off 
and  on  the  harbour,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  man's 
confederate  may  have  had  a  hint  by  telegram "' 

* "  No,  no,"  interrupted  I,  "  everybody  is  on  board  that  sailed 
with  us;"  and  I  might  have  added  "and  one  more,"  but  I  thought 
he  might  just  as  well  find  that  out  for  himself.  I  didn't  want  more 
people  than  was  necessary  to  know  that  I  had  been  made  euch  a 
fool  of. 

'  "  According  to  my  instructions,"  continued  the  officer,  "  the 
plant  is  contained  in  a  portmanteau  of  bullockVhide,  with  brass 
nails  round  the  rim,  and  therefore  easily  recognisable." 

'  I  nodded,  for  indeed  I  myself  recognised  the  thing  from  his 
description  very  readily.  Had  I  not  told  them  to  be  very  careful 
with  it,  and  not  to  knock  it  against  the  bulwarks,  and  seen  it 
dropped  overboard  with  my  own  eyes? — thus  making  myself  an 
accomplice  in  his  escape  from  justice  of  a  Yankee  forger  I 

'  Of  course  the  officer  didn't  iind  that  portmanteau  among  the 
"  personal  luggage,"  though  I  am  bound  to  say  he  looked  for  it  very 
carefully,  and  scandalised  some  of  my  saloon  passengers  not  a  little 
by  his  unwelcome  attentions ;  nor  was  it  among  the  larger  articles, 
though  they  all  lay  exposed  on  the  deck,  as  if  for  hia  especial 
behoof  and  convenience.  His  impression  was,  he  said,  that  his 
**  information,"  as  he  called  it,  had  been  incorrect,  and  that  that 
bullock-hide  portmanteau  must  be  coming  over  in  the  next  ship; 

Phich  I  said  was  possible — because  everything  is  possible,  you 
BOW — though,  I  own,  I  did  not  think  it  very  probable. 
'As  to  the  owner  of  the  article  in  question,  he  kept  out  of  my 
way,  and  slipped  out  of  the  ship  on  the  first  opportunity.  His 
story  was  so  tar  true  that  he  bad  intended  to  keep  the  thing  in  his 
cabin  to  be  got  quietly  oa  shore,  only  the  steward  had  objected  and 
caused  it  to  be  taken  below.  That  information  had  been  tele- 
graphed from  England  to  the  New  York  police  was  known  to  his 
confederate,  who  had  come  out  to  warn  him,  and  they  would  no 
doubt  have  saved  me  idl  trouble  by  dropping  the  portmanteau 
overboard  themselves,  only  it  was  among  the  other  luggage.  How 
to  get  it  out  and  dispose  of  it  without  discovery  was  the  problem 
they  had  to  solve;  which  they  accomplished  by  meanx  of  the 
dynamite  story.  I  don't  know  which  of  them  made  it  up,  or 
whether  they  composed  it  together,  like  those  two  Frenchmen  you 
Vere  speaking  to  me  about  the  other  day '  [I  think  the  Captain'c 
e  was  to  MM.  Erckmann-Gbatrian], '  but  I  nuutva.'^  \\,'w*s- 
Edevilish  gooA  utory,  and  (bat's  why  I've  toM  it  to  ■jow.' 


€ftc  ]^oinc!if  anb  I^aunt$e  of  t^  'Jtaliait  ^ort^. 

IX.  TORQUATO  TASSO. 


DY    FRANCES 


A  CUHVIHB  line  of  deep  blue  waters,  fringed  with  mild  white  foam, 
softly  laves  the  foot  of  the  clifFe  on  which  Sorrento  sits  and 
smiles  dreamily  amid  her  orange  groves  in  the  dreamy,  orange- 
scented  air.  Yonder,  across  the  liquid  plain,  rises  Capri.  On  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  l)ay  a  tuft  of  vapour,  white  and  soft  as  a  plume, 
waves  above  Vesuvius'  awful  crest.  The  mountains  behind 
Sorrento  are  furrowed  with  deep  narrow  gorges,  down  which  many 
a  torrent  plunges  toward  the  sea,  overshadowed  by  luxuriant " 
of  foliage,  and  sometimes  murmuring  a  deep  bourdon  to  the  souni 
of  voices  chanting  the  litany  of  the  Madonna  in  a  wayside 
chapel,  or  the  sharp  jangle  of  bells  that  call  to  worship  from  soma 
crumbling  tower.  Sails,  white,  brovvn,  or  red  as  autumn  leaves, 
are  wafted  over  the  wonderful  turquoiae-tinted  Mediterranean  that 
quivers  under  the  sunlight  with  that  exquisite  tremolar  delta 
tnarina  which  greeted  Dante's  eyes  when  he  issued  from 
the  aura  morta — the  dark,  dead  atmosphere  of  eternal  gloom. 
Half-naked  fishermen  stretch  their  brown  sun-baked  limbs  on  the 
brown  sun-baked  shore.  Soft  island  shapes  swim  on  the  se&- 
horizon  veiled  in  silver  haze,  and,  over  all,  the  sky  of  Southern  Italy 
spreads  an  intense  delight,  an  ecstasy  of  blue ! 

Sky,  sea,  islands,  silvery  vapour,  shadowy  gorge,  and  groves  of 
burnished  greenery  studded  with  golden  globes,  are  not  different  at 
this  day  from  what  they  were  when  Tasso's  eyes  first  opened  on 
them  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  Nature  here,  like  some 
Southern  Circe,  daughter  of  the  Sun-god  and  a  nymph  of  Ocean, 
smiles  in  eternal  youth,  and  steals  away  the  hearts  of  all  men  who 
behold  her. 

That  sparkling  sea,  that  crystal  sky,  those  evergreen  garden^' 
with  their  background  of  mountains,  were  familiar  to  the  eyes  of' 
Torquato  Taaso  in  his  earliest  yeare.  He  was  bom  in  Sorrento  on 
the  nth  day  of  March  1544,  a  season  when,  in  that  southern, 
sheltered  spot,  the  tepid  air  is  full  of  perfume  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  the  spring.  Torquato'a  father  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  me 
fame — Bernardo  Tasso,  author  amongst  other  things  of  a  poem 
one  hundred  cantos  on  the  subject  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  which  is 
his  bejst  known  work.     Bernardo   Tasso  belonged  to  an  ancient 
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and  noble  SGimilj  of  Bergamo,  where  he  himself  was  bom ;  his  wife, 
Porzia  de'  Rossi,  was  a  Neapolitan  of  Pistojese  lineage. 

The  instances  are  innumerable  of  the  transplantation  of  Italian 
families  fix)m  one  part  of  the  peninsula  to  another.     From  Dante 
to  Guarini,  the  history  of  an  Italian  man  of  letters  almost  in- 
variably includes  a  series  of  migrations  from  city  to  city  and  from 
court  to  court.     And  in  that  word  *  court '  lies  the  explanation  of 
most  of  the  migrations.     The  numerous  Italian  potentates  and 
princes,  big  and  little  (many  of  them  very  little,  if  tlieir  magnitude 
be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  territory  they  ruled  over  !),  vied 
with  each  other  in  '  patronising '  the  Muses.     And  in  order  to  do 
so  efficaciously,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  bestow  some  patronage 
on   the  poets  and  artists  whom  the  Muses   deigned   to  inspire; 
those  goddesses  being,  indeed,  unpatronisable  except  by  deputy  ! 
One  may  serve  Calliope  or  Polyhymnia  in  one's  own  person,  but  one 
cannot  patronise  them  save  in  somebody  else's !     This  being  so, 
poets,  philosophers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  such-like  folks,  were  in 
great  request  amongst  sovereign  rulers,  and  wandered  from  court 
to  court  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  from  Turin 
to  Salerno,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  shores.     It  is 
strange  and  somewhat  sad  to  observe  that  the  result  of  all  this 
sovereign  patronage,  however  agreeable  and  flattering  it  may  have 
been  to  the  Immortal  Nine,  was  in  nearly  every  case  to  embitter 
a.nd  oppress  the  souls  of  the  patronised — Dante's  fiery  pride,  Petrarch's 
lofty    sweetness,   Tasso's   romiantic  enthusiasm,  Guarini's  worldly 
culture — none  of  these  so  widely  different  qualities  of  these  so 
widely  different  men  availed  to  mitigate  the  sorrows,  disillusions, 
^nd  mortifications  to  which  the  favour  and  familiarity  of  the  great 
exposed  them  one  and  all.     An  irritable  genus,  these  poets,  truly ! 
And  we  may  believe  that  the  sovereign  patrons  had  their  trials, 
XoOy  of  a  serio-comic  and  not  intolerable  kind. 

But  neither  for  young  Torquato  nor  for  his  parents  had  the 

inevitable  time   of  sorrow  and  persecution  arrived  when  he  was 

Btaring  with  calm  baby  eyes  at  the  blue  gulf  of  Sorrento,  or  conning 

Ills  first  lessons  at  his  mother's  knee  upon  the  shores  of  exquisite 

IParthenope.     He  lived  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  Naples,  amidst 

^U  the  luxuriant  images  of  natural  beauty  which  abound  there,  and 

'which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  made  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  his 

tender  mind.     There  is  something  pathetic  as  well  as  a  little 

ludicrous  in  reading,  on  the  authority  of  a  grave  and  learned 

l)iographer,  that  at  three  years  old  Torquato  was  so  passionately 

fond  of  study  that  he  would  willingly  have  passed  his  whole  day  in 

school  had  he  been  let  to  do  so.     He  had  a  tutor,  one  Don 

Giovanni  d' Angel uzzo,  to  whose  care  Bernardo  confided  him  during 

VOL.  ZZXnU,    XO.  CL.  ^ 
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an  absence  of  the  tetter  from  Italy,  and  this  tutor  wrote  to  tlie 
absent  father  wondrous  accounts  of  the  child's  genius  and  thirst  for 
learning  I  Luckily  for  Torquato,  he  had  a  loving  mother  to  prevent 
him  from  becoming  an  odious  little  prodigy  of  a  pedant,  and  to 
keep  the  bloom  of  childhood  from  being  quite  rubbed  off  her 
tender  little  blossom  by  the  zealous  masculine  manipulation  of  the 
learned  Don  Giovanni.  How  beloved  this  loving  mother  was  by 
her  boy,  and  how  fondly  and  fervently  he  kept  her  memory  in  hii 
heart,  is  proved  by  the  following  touching  lines  written  yean 
afterwards  to  record  his  final  parting  with  her,  which  took  jdaoe 
when  he  was  not  yet  ten  years  old : — 

Me  dal  sen  della  madre  empia  fortuna 

Pargoletto  divelse.    Ah  di  que'  baci, 

Oh'ella  bagnd  di  lagrime  dolentiy 

Oon  sospir  mi  rimembra,  e  degli  ardenti 

Preghi  che  sen  portar  Taure  fugaci, 

Che  io  non  dovea  giimger  pia  Tolto  a  volto 

Fra  quelle  braccia  accolto 

Oon  nodi  cosi  stretti  e  si  tenad. 

Lasso !  i'  seguii  con  mai  sicure  piante, 

Qual  Ascanio  o  Gamillay  il  padre  errante. 

Which  may  be  faithfully,  if  roughly,  translated  as  follows : — 

Me  from  my  mother's  breast,  a  little  chUdy 
Harsh  fortune  tore.     Ah,  of  her  kisses  bathed 
In  tears  of  sorrow,  oft  with  sighs  I  dream, 
And  of  her  ardent  prayers,  dispersed  in  air ; 
For  nevermore,  ah  !  never,  face  to  face 
'Within  those  arms  was  I  to  be  enfolded 
In  an  embrace  so  clinging  and  so  close. 
Alas !    With  childish  footsteps  insecure 
I  followed,  like  Ascanius  or  Camilla, 
My  wandering  sire. 

Yes,  those  years  of  happy  study  in  the  light  of  mother's  eyes, 
and  the  warmth  of  mother's  fond  embraces,  came  to  an  untimely 
end.  Little  Torquato  was  really,  it  should  seem,  a  wonderfully 
precocious  child,  even  when  a  due  grain  of  salt  is  added  to  the 
statements  on  that  head  of  his  preceptors.  He  was  sent  before  he 
had  completed  his  fourth  year  to  a  school  kept  by  certain  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who  had  then  but  newly,  and  with  cautious  modesty,  set 
up  a  little  church  and  schools  in  a  somewhat  obscure  street  of 
Naples,  called  Via  del  Gigante.*   The  Tassos  then  were  inhabiting 


*  The  above  dates  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Manso,  a  contempoxair  and 
of  the  poet ;  but  Tiraboschi  (Lett  It,  vol.  vii.  book  3)  observes  that  it  is  certainlT 
ascertained  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  introduced  into  Naples  before  a.d.  1552  and 
that  consequontlv  Tasso  must  have  been  at  least  seven  years  old  when  he  beam  to 
frequent  their  schools :  a  much  more  credible  statement  then  Manso's. 
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tbe  Palazzo  de'  Gambacorti  (an  ancestral  inheritance),  and  from 
the  palace  to  the  schools,  the  future  singer  of » Jerusalem  Delivered ' 
trotted  daily  in  quest  of  knowledge.  It  is  related  that  such  was 
the  child's  passionate  thirst  for  learning,  that  he  often  rose  before 
daylight,  impatient  to  he  gone  to  his  teachers ;  ajid  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  his  mother  was  constrained  to  send  servants  with 
lighted  torches  to  accompany  him  through  the  still  dark  and  silent 
city.  The  Jesuits  were  proud  of  their  marvellous  young  pupil. 
With  their  accustomed  acuteness  of  judgment,  they  doubtless  per- 
ceived that  here  was  a  genius  of  no  common  sort  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  among  them  may  have  looked  forward  to  enlisting  the 
fiery  botiI  of  Torquato  under  the  banner  of  the  militant  company 
of  Je>u.-i.  His  confessor — the  confessor  of  an  infant  of  eight  years 
old  1 — considered  bis  intelligence  and  his  behaviour  sufficiently 
mature  and  serious  tn  warrant  his  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Communion  at  that  tender  age.  At  seven  he  had  '  perfectly 
learned  the  Latin  ton^Jue,  and  was  well  advanced  in  Greek,"  and 
had  composed  and  publicly  recited  orations  in  prose  and  several 
poems. 

But  now,  as  I  have  said,  these  pleasant  days  of  study  and  love 
at  home,  and  praise  abroad,  were  to  end  for  little  Torquato,  and 
in  this  way :     His  father,  Bernardo,  was  the  secretary,  and  friend, 
and  faithful  adherent  of  Ferrante  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Salerno. 
Now,  Don  Pedio  di  Toledo,  Viceroy  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
Naples,  desired  to  introduce  into  that  city  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  tilS  nso  di  Upagna,  '  after  the  custom  of  Spain,'  as 
one  of  his  biographers  says,  and  the  city  of  Naples  ungratefully 
opposed  the  bestowal  of  this  blessing  with  might  and  main.     So 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Neapolitans  in  the  matter,  that  they 
Sent  the  Prince  of  Salerno  to  the  Emperor  as  their  ambassador,  (o 
plead    with   his   Majesty   against   the   pious   project   of  Toledo. 
Bernardo    Tasso    accompanied   the    prince    his    master   on   this 
embassy,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1547.     It  was  successful ; 
tutd  the  prince,  on  his  return  to  Naples,  was  received  with  the 
-Utmost  enthusiasm  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  with  scarcely  con- 
cealed hatred  and  spite  by  Toledo,  who  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  baulked  his  design.     But  Prince  Ferrante'a  triumph  was 
short-lived.      Toledo  filled  the  mind  of  Charles  V.  with  auapiciona 
and  prejudices  against  his   powerful  subject;    and  possibly  not 
the   least   efficacious   of  the   viceroy's  arguments  was  the  possi- 
bility held  out  to  Charles  of  reclaiming  for  the  imperial  crown  the 
(nutOEDS  dues  of  Salerno,  which  had  hitherto  enriched  the  prince's 

Ienae.  We  aie  not  now  concerned  to  follow  the  windings  of 
^itor;  of  coiurt  treachery  and  tyranny,  aW  uao  di  A'pagua-,  ^ot 
I ^_ 
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our  present  purpose  it.  8ii65ces  in  say  that  the  Prince  of  Saler 
was  driven  from  liis  country,  and  that  Bernardo  Tasso  followed  h 
master's  fallen  fortunes  into  France.     On  leaving  Naples,  wherein 
left  his  wife,  he  took   with  him  Torquato,  who,  incredible  as  i 
seems,  is  stated  on  grave  authority  to  have  been  involved,  child  a 
he  was,  in  the  odium  with  which  Toledo  and  his  party  covered  t 
Prince  of  Salerno  and  his  adherents.      In  the  year  \5S2  the  b 
prince  and  all  who  liad  followed  him  were  publicly  declared  I 
be  rebels,   and   the   sentence   included    Bernardo   and   TorquaUJ 
TasBo. 

The  scene  now  changes  for  our  young  poet.  His  father  carr 
him  to  Kome,  and  there  left  him  under  the  charge  < 
rizio  Cattaneo,  whilst  he,  Bernardo,  accompanied  the  Prince  < 
Salerno  to  P'rance.  Cattaneo  was  a  gentleman  of  Bergamo,  longa 
settled  in  Kome,  where  he  enjoyed  considerable  favour  at  the  Papi' 
court,  and  especially  from  the  Cardinal  Albani,  whose  secretary  h 
wad  during  many  years.  He  was  bound  to  tht:  Tassos  not  only  bjfl 
ties  of  friendship  but  of  some  distant  kindred,  and  he  seems  ti 
have  fulfilled  his  charge  towards  the  boy  with  almost  p;ttemal 
affection.  Torquato  loved  and  honoured  his  memory  all  his  life, 
and  has  dedicated  one  of  his  dialogues  to  him,  giving;  it  the  name 
of  '  Cattaneo.'  Under  this  good  man's  care  Torquato  remained' 
until  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year.  Meanwhile  his  onlj 
sister,  Cornelia,  who  had  remained  with  her  mother  at  Naples 
married  to  a  noble  gentleman  of  Sorrento  named  Marzio  Sersalsj 
and  very  shortly  after  the  marriage,  her  mother  died.  Bemarda 
felt  his  wife's  loss  deeply.  They  had  been  a  very  affectioiu 
and  faithful  couple,  aad  Bernardo's  grief  was  of  course  aggravated 
by  his  having  been  absent  from  Porzia  in  her  last  moments.  T 
his  sorrow  and  loneliness  he  resolved  to  send  for  Torquato  1 
rejoin  him.  It  must  be  explained  that  Bernardo  Tasso,  after  h 
patron's  tiual  ruin,  had  returned  from  France  to  Italy,  and  t 
refuge  at  the  court  of  tiuglielmo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Alantua,  wIh 
had  invited  him  and  received  Mm  very  honourably.  So,  a 
some  four  years  passed  in  the  Eternal  City,  which  years  wet 
chiefly  spent  in  assiduous  study,  Torquato  took  leave  of  hia  kii 
preceptor,  Maurizio  Cattaneo,  and  departed  for  Mantua. 

Among  the  moat  indelible  impressions  left  on  our  poet  by  b 
stay  in  Kome  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  certain  courtly  j 
almost  chivalrous  tone  of  manners  which  is  said  to  have  diatia< 
guished  Maurizio  Cattaneo.  The  latter  seems,  too,  to  have  col 
cerned  himself  with  the  physical,  as  well  as  moral  and  meota 
education  of  his  pupil.  Torquatr>  was  an  adept  in  moat  of  tli 
knightly  exercises  of  the  day.     When  he  rejoined  hia  father  1 
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hnlua,  he  was  tall  for  his  year^,  handsome,  and  Etrong;  and  a 
idigy  of  education  according  to  the  standard  of  the  timee,  having 
Mly  completed  a  course  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languageB, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  logic.  His  father  was,  very  naturally,  filled 
with  joy  and  pride  at  the  boy's  attainments,  and  although  he  had 
sent  tor  him  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him  as  a  companion  in 
his  widowed  life,  yet  he  shortly  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
Fadiia,  there  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  in  company  with 
Scipio  Gonzaga  (afterwardB  Cardinal),  a  kinsman  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  within  a  year  or  two  of  Torquato's  own  age. 
The  two  lads  fell  into  a  great  friendship,  lived  during  their  student 
days  in  the  closest  intimacy,  and  preserved  their  mutual  attach- 
ment through  life.  There,  in  the  stately  and  learned  city,  Tasao 
passed  live  years  of  his  existence,  still  so  brief,  but  already 
chequered  with  many  vicissitudes.  Stately,  sleepy  old  Padua,  as 
it  is  nowl — with  its  great  silent  spaces  which  the  sunshine  reigns 
over  victoriously ;  its  narrower  streets  full  of  welcome  shade  in  the 
spring  and  summer  and  autiimn  days ;  its  wide  picturesque  piazza 
all  ablaze  on  market-days  with  fruits  and  flowers,  amongst  which 
the  vivid  yellow  flowers  of  the  pumpkin  bum  like  flames;  its 
glimpses  of  red  oleander  blossoms  and  polished  dark  green  foliage 
peeping  over  garden  walla ;  its  wide,  silent,  dreamy  ehurches,  and 
its  haunting  memories  of  a  splendid  past  I 

Padua  was  still  splendid  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Torquato  Tasso,  and  Scipio  Gonzaga,  and  many  another 
youth  illustrious  by  birth  or  genius,  paced  its  academic  halls. 
Here  Torquato,  not  yet  turned  seventeen,  passed  a  public  examina- 
tion in  canon  and  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  theology,  '  with  uni- 
versal eulogy  and  astonishment  of  that  learned  university,'  as  a 
contemporary  writer  quaintly  declares.  But  in  the  following  year, 
when  Torquato  was  but  eighteen,  the  eulogy  and  astonishment  were 
still  further  intensified  by  the  publication  of  the  heroic  poem 
railed  'Rinnldo.'  It  was,  indeed,  a  marvellous  production  for  a 
youth  of  his  age,  and,  in  the  words  of  his  friend  and  biographer 
Manso,  a  brilliant  dawn  which  presaged  tlie  rising  of  that  full  sun 
of  genius  to  be  displayed  later  in  the  epic  of  'Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered.' The  poem  was  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este 
brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  Alfonso  II.,  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  his  Eminence.  This  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
which  bound  Tasso  to  the  princely  house  of  Este,  to  their  glory 
and  his  sorrow  as  it  proved.  Bernardo,  although  naturally  proud 
of  his  son's  genius,  seems  to  have  looked  with  some  discontent 

En  the  lad's  devotion  to  poetry.     He  himself  was  a  poet,  and 
Muse  had  not  bettered  his  fortunes;  and  he  had  tUouijtA  \ss> 
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give  young  Torquato  a  career  which  opened  up  a  prospect 
worldly  eucceas,  riches,  and  a  solid  position— namely,  the  professi 
of  the  law.     But  let  the  good  Bernardo  rough-hew  hie  ends 
curefuUy  as  he  might,  the  divinity  called  poetry  shaped  them  fiu 
otherwise  than  he  intended.     It  is  an  old  story.     Boccaccio  ani 
Petrarch  furnished  examplcH  of  the  imperious  and  irresistible  foi 
of  inborn  genius  to  break  through  any  bonds  of  calculating  pnt* 
dence.     And  long  before  their  time  the  Roman  Ovid  sai^,  underf 
going  the  eame  struggle  against  parental  authority : 

Nee  me  TerboaaH  leges  ediBCere,  nee  me 

Ingrato  vocem  pTOstituiase  foro, 
Slortale  est  quod  quieiis  opus ;  mihi  fama  perennis 

Quferitur  ut  toto  somper  in  orbs  cnaar, 

Tasso,  like  Ovid,  chose  'undying  fame'  rather  than  the  weary  \ 
profitable  labour  of  studying  '  verbose  laws.'  The  one  languighei 
in  a  horrible  exile,  the  other  was  imprisoned  as  a  maniac.  Karetf 
does  the  implacable  divinity  confer  her  sovereign  favours  save  isi. 
exchange  for  the  very  life-blood  of  her  votaries ;  but  perhaps  evai, 
among  the  tragic  annals  of  poets  there  is  no  record  more  ateepe4 
in  sadness  than  that  of  the  life  of  Torquato  Tasso. 

As  yet,  however,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  rosy  light  of  tb| 
luccate  aurora  \  youth  and  hope  animate  his  breast,  praiae  i^ 
meted  to  him  in  no  stinted  measure,  friendship  holds  his  hand  in  i 
firm,  cordial  grasp,  and  the  clouds  that  are  to  darken  the  meridi 
and  the  evening  of  his  days  cast  no  shade  upon  the  brightness  a 
the  morning.  < 

So  great  was  the  reputation  of  the  '  Einaldo '  that  the  Univet 
sity  of  Bologna  invited  the  youthful  poet  to  visit  that  city,  cont 
veying  the  flattering  request  through  Pier  Donato  Cesi,  then  vice 
legate,  and  afterwards  legate  at  Bologna,  and  Cardinal.  Torquati 
went  to  Bologna  and  there  pursued  his  studies,  and  even  read  i 
disputed  pubhcly  in  the  schools  on  various  subjects,  and  especiaU|> 
on  poetry.  He  is  said  to  have  been  recalled  thence  at  the  insta 
of  Scipio  Gonzaga,  at  that  time  head  of  the  Academy  of  t 
*Etherialrf'  of  Padua — one  of  the  nimiberless  institutions  of  t 
kind  which  sprang  up  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Scipio  i| 
said  to  have  been  jealous  of  Bologna's  having  possession  of  t 
rising  genius  inst^-ad  of  Padua;  and  moreover  to  have  desire^ 
Tasso's  return  to  the  latter  place  from  motives  of  personal  attacb* 
ment  to  him.  Certain  it  is  that  Tasao  did  return  to  Padua,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  '  Etherials,'  amongat 
whom  he  assumed  the  name  of  *  Pentito,'  or  '  The  repenting  one.' 
This  singular  choice  of  an  appellation  is  explained  by  Manso  (4  J 
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nean  that  Tasso  repented  the  time  he  Lad  spent  in  the  study  of 
aw.  But  Tiraboschi  reveals  a  bit  of  secret  history  which  Manso 
;itber  did  not  know  or  chose  to  suppress,  and  which  shows  that 
relations  and  mortifications  were  not  spared  to  the  young  poet 
3ven  in  these  early  days  of  his  fame.  Tiraboschi  possessed  a  long 
etter  written  by  Tasso  to  the  vice-legate  Cesi,  above-mentioned, 
"rom  which  it  appears  that  the  poet  during  his  stay  in  Bologna 
was  accused  of  being  the  author  of  certain  libellous  verses,  and 
hat  his  dwelling  was  consequently  searched  by  the  hlrri  (officers 
)f  the  law,  in  such  evil  repute  that  their  title  is  a  term  of  reproach 
n  Italy  to  this  day),  aud  his  books  and  papers  carried  off,  and 
hat  this  was  the  true  cause  of  his  quitting  Bologna.  Tasso  indig- 
nantly defends  himself  against  the  charge,  and  complains  with 
nuch  spirit  to  the  legate  of  the  injurious  treatment  he  Buffered. 
'  Why,"  says  he  among  other  things,  'were  the  bi-rfi  sent  to  my 
rooms  on  a  slight  and  unreasonable  suspicion,  my  companions 
iJsuUed,  my  books  taken  away  ?  Why  were  so  many  spies  set  to 
work  to  find  out  where  I  went?  Why  have  so  many  honourable 
gentlemen  been  examined  in  such  a  strange  fashion  ? '  He  de- 
nands,  moreover,  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  Bologna,  and  justify 
limself  before  some  wise  and  impartial  judge,  '  which,  however,' 
lays  Tiraboschi  quietly, '  does  not  appear  to  have  been  granted  to 
bim.'  The  letter  bears  date  the  last  day  of  February  1.564,  and 
was  written  from  Castelvetro,  at  that  time  a  feudal  tenure  of  the 
Donnts  Rangoni  within  the  territory  of  Modena. 

Tasso  was  thus  within  a  few  days  of  having  completed  his 
twentieth  year  when  he  left  Bologna. 

During  his  second  sojourn  in  Fadua  he  appears  to  have  sketched 
)ut  the  first  plan  of  hia  great  epic,  the '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  which 
36  intended  from  the  first  to  dedicate  to  Duke  Alfonso  d'Este, 
iovereign  of  Ferrara.  In  the  year  1565  he  was  formally  invited 
ly  the  duke  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  court  of  the  latter. 
Ilhambers  were  provided  for  him  in  the  ducal  palace,  '  and  all  his 
irants  bo  considered,  as  that  he  should  lie  able  at  his  leisure,  and 
Tee  from  care,  to  serve  the  Muse  tjoth  by  contemplation  and  com- 
position; the  which,  in  truth,  he  did,  by  proceeding  with  the  poem 
)f  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  writing  those  earlier  rhymes  and 
lialogues  in  prose  which  were  the  first  to  be  beheld  with  eagerness 
md  astonishment  by  the  world."  (Manso  :  Life  of  Torquaio  Taaso.) 

If  ever  ghosts  walked  in  the  sunlight,  I  think  they  would  choose 
;he  long,  sunny,  grass-grown,  silent,  slowly  crumbling  streets  of 
Kerrara  for  such  wanderings.  The  changes  there  for  the  last  three 
centuries  or  bo  have  been  brought  about,  not  so  much  by  the 
ulvent  of  new  things,  as  by  the  fading  and  decay  of  the  old.     Lik« 
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an  antique  arras  sorely  preyed  upon  by  moth  and  dust,  Ferrara  yet 

preserves  a  faint  and  colourless  imaje  of  the  olden  time;  and  her 

aspect  appeals  to  the  fancy  with  all  that  pathos  which  belongs  to 

things  once  stately  and  noble,  now  rotting  in  oblivion  and  decay. 

As  Browning,  in  his  poem  entitled '  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi,'  speaks  of 

the  fair  Venetian  liames  who  used  to  listen  to  that  quaint  music, 

I  toying  with  a  velvet  mask  or  drinking  in  soft  soiuids  of  courtship 

'   covered  by  the  tinkle  of  the  harpsichord,  and  exclaims,  with  the 

I  ienBitiveness  of  a  poet — 

What's  become  of  all  tbe  gold 
Uaed  to  fall  aud  brunh  their  boaomB  ? 
I  feel  chilly  and  grown  old  ! 

BO  one  may  feel  chilly  in  the  sunny  streets  of  Ferrara,  thinking 
•  <rf  all  those  brave  figures,  shining  with  beauty,  valour,  splendour, 
and  genius,  which  used  to  pace  them,  and  have  marched  across  tbe 
illuminated  disc  of  this  life  into  the  fathomless  shadow  of  tfa& 
dread  beyond. 

Duke  Hercules,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tasso's  patron.^ 
Alfonso  II.,  had  beautified  and  extended  his  city  very  greatly  — 
In  his  time  and  under  bis  auspices  a  whole  new  quarter  spran^^^ 

up,   enclosed  by  an  extended   circuit  of  walls   fortified  accord ' 

ing  to  the  military  science  of  that  day.  He  caused  a  number  o^F  ' 
new  streets  to  be  planned,  and  compelled  the  monks  of  variou^^s-S 
religious  hou-ses,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine-,  ""'^' 
of  the  Angels,  and  of  the  Carthusians,  to  sell  or  let  on  leaae  theii^t  ' 
lands  which  bordered  on  the  new  streets,  in  order  to  have  stately^^C? 
mansions  constructed  on  them.  In  tliis  way,  in  the  Via  deglS^  J' 
Angeli  alone  there  arose  four  or  five  truly  magnificent  palaccs—-^^ 
besides  other  handsome  edifices ;  and  of  these  palaces  the  visitor:*^  '^ 
to  Ferrara  will  probably  remember  most  vividly  the  Palazzo  dec— ^'' 
Diamanti,  so  called  because  the  whole  of  its  fajade  is  covered  with*^^ 
massive  stonework,  each  block  of  which  is  cut  in  facets,  like  tbi 
surface  of  a  precious  stone.  This  splendid  building  existed,  then,, 
in  Tasso's  time  ;  but  when  he  first  saw  it,  it  was  not  yet  completed.  — — 
It  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  to  whom  it  had  been 
bequeathed  by  Duke  Hercules,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  to 
finish  it.  And  the  Cardinal  finished  it  accordingly  in  1667 — that 
is  to  say,  two  years  after  Tasso  first  went  to  reside  at  the  court  of 
Ferrara.  The  city  was  then  a  brilliant  scene,  the  resort  of  the 
most  famous,  talented,  and  illustrious  Italians  of  the  day.  Beauty, 
rank,  and  genius  figured  on  that  stage.  The  first  parts,  the  lead- 
ing personages  in  the  drama,  were  admirably  filled  ;  even  tragic 
elements  were  not  wanting  to  complete  the  interest  and  prevent 
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any  chance  of  a  monotony  of  cheerfulness  \  A  great  poet  Buffering 
from  hopeless  love  and  forcibly  impriEoned  amongst  maniacs,  for 
instance,  must  have  been  a  thrilling  incident.  As  to  the  choral 
masses  in  the  background,  the  crowd  which  figured  in  dumb  show, 
the  populace,  in  short,  they  suffered  a  good  deal  from  pestilence 
and  famine  in  those  days;  both  which  scourges  fell,  of  course, 
more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich.  But  still  it  appears  that 
Alfonso  II.  did  his  best  for  them  according  to  his  conceptions  of 
his  duty.  The  population  of  the  city,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  1592  by  command  of  Pope  Clement  VIH.  soon  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Alfonso,  amounted  to  41,7 10  souls,  eajciitstyc  of  ecclesiastics, 
foreigners,  and  Jews;  including  those  categories,  it  reached  to  over 
50,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ferrara  in  the  present  year 
is  but  30,000 ! 

In  the  year  1570  (according  to  Tirahoschi  and  Rosini,  1572 
according  to  Manso)  Tasso  accompanied  the  Cardinal  Luigi 
d'Este  on  an  embassy  with  which  the  latter  was  charged  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  to  the  com-t  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  There 
the  poet  was  loaded  with  flattery  and  honours;  the  king  him- 
self particularly  delighting  to  distinguish  him  for  the  reason, 
as  it  is  alleged  by  contemporary  biographers,  that  Tasso  had  paid 
such  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  valour  of  the  French  nation  in  his 
great  poem  of '  Goffredo.'  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  '  Jerusalem 
Delivered '  was  originally  destined  to  bear  the  name  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  and  also  that  it  was  far  enough  advanced  at  the  period  of 
Tasso's  visit  to  France  to  allow  of  a  portion  of  it  having  become 
known  to  the  world,  at  least  to  the  little  world  of  courtiers  who 
surrounded  the  poet. 

But  Tasso  did  not  remain  very  long  in  France.  Within  a 
twelvemonth  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  drawn  thither  by  an  irre- 
sistible attraction— his  unhappy  and  misplaced  passion  for  the 
Duchess  Eleonora  d'Este,  It  appears  clearly  from  the  poet's  own 
words  '  that  he  became  fantastically  enamoured  of  the  princess's 
portrait  before  he  had  seen  her ;  for  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ferrara, 
during  the  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Duke 
Alfonso  with  Barbara  of  Austria,  Eleonora  was  too  indisposed  to 
leave  her  room.  But  very  soon  his  love  ceased  to  be  merely  a 
fantastic  dream,  and  became  only  too  serious  and  fer\-ent.  On 
lier  part,  the  princess  was  touched  and  flattered  by  the  adoration 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  very 
accomplished  cavalier.  She  seems  to  have  had  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  his  homage,  his  praises,  conveyed  in  immortal  verse, 

^^  ■  Sonnet  119.    Edition  ol  Piia.     JIW  (xc  real  |M((a. 
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and  his  respectful  worship  of  her,  at  a  distance.  But  the  beel 
teBtimony  of  the  most  illustrious  Italian  com menta tors  seems  t> 
exclude  the  idea  that  the  princess  so  derogated  from  her  rank  a 
to  return  Tasso's  love  like  a  woman  of  a  less  illuBtrious  breed,  or  a 
he  very  certainly  desired  that  she  should  return  it.  Scaudals  of  • 
much  graver  kind  than  a  love  intrigue  lietween  au  unmarried, 
princess  and  a  poet  were  rife  enough  in  that  time  and  place  to 
such  a  suspicion  neither  strange  nor  improbable.  But 
various  circumstances,  minutely  searched  for,  sifted,  and  collated^ 
concur  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  for  darkening  Eleonora'i . 
maiden  fame. 

But  she  cannot,  I  fear,  be  acquitted  on  a  different  county 
that,  namely,  of  a  cold,  hard,  and  unwomanly  indifference  to  ths; 
terrible  misfortunes  which  fell  upon  Torqiiato  Tasso  for  love  of  hai 
During  his  long  and  horrible  imprisonment  in  the  hospital  of  St^ 
Anna,  she  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  his  heartrending  appeals  to  he** 
for  mercy ;  nor,  bo  far  as  is  known,  did  she  make  one  effort  1 
intercede  with  the  duke  her  brother  for  his  release.  It  is  trooj 
however,  and  may  l)e  pleaded  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  thi 
to  have  done  so  might  have  endangered  her  own  position  in  ha 
brother's  court,  and  might  even  have  resulted  in  her  own  impii 
sonment  in  some  dull  cloister,  which  Madonna  Eleonora  would 
have  found  a  dreary  exchange  for  her  brilliant,  luxurious,  flatt« 
existence  in  Kerrara.  Let  the  excuse  count  for  what  it  is  wort 
but  after  reading  the  earlier  story  of  Tasso's  intercourse  with  htn 
the  blank,  implacable  silence  with  which  she  received  his  cries  & 
prison  chills  and  oppresses  one  after  three  centuries. 

After  his  return  from  France,  Tasso  continued  to  work  at  the 
'  Gemsalemme  Liberata,'  and  produced  also  a  very  different  species  ^ 
of  poem,  in  the  charming  dramatic  pastoral  of  '  Aminta,'  which—* 
has  furnished  the  model  for  innumerable  other  dramas  of  the  Si 
kind.     It  was  represented  for  the  first  time  in  Ferrara,  in  the  yea 
1573,  with  great  pomp  and  splendour.     Afterwards  it  was  playi 
at  Florence,  the  scenery  and  decorations  being  under  the  dlrectiai 
of  the   celebrated   architect,   Bontalenti.     It  was  received  witi 
universal  applause,  and  no  sooner  was  it  printed  than  it  was  t 
lated  into  several  European  languages.      The  Duchess  of  Urbiod 
(Lucrezia,  sister  of  Alfonso  and  Eleonora  d'Este)  sent  for  the  p 
to  her  court,  in  order  that  he  might  read  it  to  her  himself;  and  1 
spent  some  pleasant  and  tranquil  months  with  this  princess,  part 
at  Urbino,  and  partly  in  a  country  seat  near  to  it.     He  returned, 
in  company  with  the  Duchess  Lucrezia,  to  Ferrara,  and  not  long 
afterwards  made  part  of  the  suite  of  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  reigning  Duke  Alfonso  when  the  latter  went  into  the  Venet 
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Provinces  to  meet  Henry  HI.  of  France,  who  had  then  newly 
succeeded  to  tliat  throne,  on  Ma  way  from  Poland.  There  was  a 
great  gathering  of  grandees  at  Venice,  and  later  at  Ferrara,  whither 
the  Duke  invited  Henry  III.,  the  Cardinal  of  San  Sisto  (nephew 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.),  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  Duke 
Guglielmo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  and  many  other  notable  and 
puissant  Bcigneurs,  to  accompany  him.  The  great  heats  (it  was 
the  month  of  July  under  an  Italian  sun),  or  the  fatigues  of  the 
joiuTiey,  or  the  much  banqueting  in  Venice,  or  all  three  causes 
combined,  gave  our  Tasso  a  quartan  fever,  accompanied  by  eo 
great  a  languor  and  weakness,  as  to  compel  him  to  renounce  all 
studious  application  for  a  time.  His  health  was  not  fully  re- 
eetabliBhed  until  the  spring  of  1575,  in  which  year  he  had  the 
satis&ction  of  completing  his  great  poem  of  the  'Jerusalem 
Delivered.' 

And  respecting  the  completion  of  this  fine  work  certain  facts 
have  to  be  recorded,  which  it  is  well  to  warn  the  reader  are  facts ; 
for  here  the  authentic  narrative  takes  upon  itaelf  an  air  of  imper- 
tinent irony,  which  might  well  be  attributed  to  the  innocent 
transcriber  of  historic  events  as  a  flippant  attempt  to  hold  up 
to  ridicule  the  whole  race  of  critics !  than  whom  no  variety  of 
the  human  species  are  less  mirth-inspiring  to  a  right-minded 
author. 

Tasso,  then,  distrustful  of  his  own  powers,  thought  fit  to  submit 
his  yet  unpublished  epic  to  the  judgment  of  various  learned  men 
of  letters,  who,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever 
produced  anything  themselves  which  posterity  delights  to  honour, 
yet  had  a  great  reputation  in  their  day  as  holding  the  secret  of  the 
only  authentic  road  by  which  to  reach  readers  in  centuries  yet  unborn. 
Unfortunately,  it  turned  out  that  these  erudite  persons  ditJered  in 
opinion  among  themselves  to  a  degree  quite  fatally  confusing  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  consulted  them.  P'or  example,  it  may 
interest  readers  of  the  'Jerusalem  Deliveied,'  whether  in  the 
original  or  in  Fairfax's  translation,  to  know  that  seveml  critics 
considered  that  the  protagonist  too  manifestly  eclipsed  all  the 
secondary  heroes  of  the  poem;  that  Scipio  Gonzaga  pronounced 
the  episode  of  Erminia  too  improljable ;  that  Sperone  Speroni 
found  the  '  unity  of  action  '  defective ;  that  another  objected  to 
the  descriptions  of  Armida  and  her  enchanted  garden  as  too  glow- 
ing ;  and  that  Silvio  Antoniano  wished  that  not  only  all  the 
enchantments,  but  all  the  love  scenes  of  whatever  nature,  should  be 
rnthleesly  cut  out  altogether.     Moreover,  the  episode  of  Sofronia 

SL  Olindo,  now  deemed  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful 
the  whole  poem,  very  narrowly  escaped  eiciaion,  Xiftcaxae  SX\« 
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otherwise  conflicting  critics  were  nearly  unanimous  in  condemning] 
it.  Fortunately  for  ua  of  these  later  times,  Tasso,  after  und< 
going  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  and  many  struggles  with  hii 
better  judgment,  resolved  to  pay  as  little  heed  to  his  censors  u 
possible.  His  dilemma,  however,  is  one  which  will  recur  again 
;  for  the  ideal  conceptions  of  a  great  genius  will  alwayi 

I  far  above  and  beyond  his  performance,  as  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion of  amendments  in  the  latter  seem   very  possible  to  himi' 
But  the  discontent  and  diffidence  of  an  extraordinary  mind  as 
its  own  work  is  a  very  difiFerent  matter  from  the  power  of 
ordinary  mind  to  better  it. 

The  anxiety  and  curiosity  with  which  the  publication  of  t 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered '  was  expected,  indirectly  caused  Tasso  endli 
pain  and  mortification,  for  the  cantos  were  seized  upon  one  l^ 
one  as  they  were  finished,  and  before  the  poet  had   time  to  revis^ 
or  reconsider  them,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  thej' 
reached  some  publisher  of  the  day,  who  gave  them  to  the  press  foUj 
of  errors,  and  even  with  huge  gaps  here  and  there  of  an  entiitf 
stanza.     Manso  says  that  the  MSS.  of  his   poem  were  got  frooi 
Tasso  in  thia  fragmentary  manner  partly  by  the  importunity  of 
friends,  partly  by  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  masters.     Alsi,' 
poor  poet  I     Then,  too,  there  assailed  him  a  furious  warfare  waged 
by  the  Academicians  of  the  Crusca  against  the  'Jerusalem  Liberated.' 
This  critical  body  was  not  exempt  from  the  destiny  which   appears 
to  afflict  all  similar  institutions,  namely,  a  strange  adjustment  of^ 
the  focus  of  their  '  mind's  eye,'  which  makes  them  unable  to 
ceive  genius  at  a  lesser  distance  than  one  or  two  centuries  back. 
One  of  their  number,  a  Florentine,  Lionardo  Salviati,  published 
pamphlet  in  which  he  pronounces  Tasso  inferior  not  only  to  AriostO)^ 
which  might  be  a  tenable  opinion,  but  to  Bojardo  and  Pulcil    Upot. 
which  one  of  Tasso's  biographers  mildly  obseiTes  that  thia  is  •] 
judgment '  most  unworthy  of  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  bei 
learned  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  literatures,  and  of  a  first 
rate  critic'  (uto  critlco  di  prim'  ordine).     And  he  subjoins  farther 
on, '  If  criticisms  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  party  serve  to  retard  the 
justice  due  to  an  original  writer,  the  latter  can,  however,  easily 
console  himself  by  the  certain  hope  of  occupying  that  place  in  the 
temple  of  glory  which  posterity,  severe  and   infallible  in  its  jh(' 
ments,  wilt  assign  to  him.'     A  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  all-t 
same-a-hnndred-years-hence    pattern,    with   which    certain 
'easily  console  themselves'  for  the  misfortunes  of  other  people 

Some  time  before  the  completion  of  his  great  poem  Tasso  ' 
the  grief  of  losing  his  father.  Bernardo  Tasso  had  cootini 
uninterruptedly  in  the  service  of  Duke  Gnglielmo  Goniaga,  ai 
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(lied  on  September  4,  1569,  at  a  place  called  Ostia,  on  the  Po, 
of  which  town  he  was  governor.  Torquato  hastened  to  his  father, 
attended  him  lovingly  in  his  last  illness,  and  after  his  death  con- 
secrated some  of  hia  finest  verses  to  his  memory. 

And  now  follow  thickly  on  each  other's  heels  misfortune 
after  misfortune,  mortification  after  mortification,  treachery  after 
treachery.  Envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  the  uncharitableness 
which  haunt  a  court,  made  Torquato  Tasso  the  chief  mark  for  their 
poisoned  shafts ;  he  stood  high  enough  above  the  crowd  to  be  well 
aimed  at.  Guarini  (the  author  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido ')  set  up  to  be  hia 
rival  not  only  in  poetry  but  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Princess 
Kleonora,  and  Guarini  was  a  man  who  might  well  make  the  lover, 
if  not  the  poet,  jealous.  In  1573  Tasao  visited  the  court  of 
Urbino,  and  re&uined  during  several  months  from  writing  to 
Eleonora ;  and  that  hia  silence  was  due  to  the  pain  and  indigna- 
tion he  felt  at  seeing  (or  fancying  he  saw — the  effect  on  hia  mind 
was  the  same)  a  rival  preferred  to  himself  by  the  lady  whom  he 
had  BO  long  and  devotedly  served,  is  abundantly  aet  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Rosini.  But  the  proofs  he  has  patiently  accumulated  are 
far  too  voluminous  for  even  a  portion  of  them  to  be  given  here ; 
and  I  advise  any  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to  con- 
sult Eosiui's  *  Saggio  sugli  Amori  di  Torquato  Tasso,'  inserted  in 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Pisan  edition  of  Tasso's  works  pub- 
lished by  Niccolo  Caparro.  Envy,  base  intrigues,  and  the  blackest 
treachery,  prepared  and  forged  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  misery 
with  which  henceforward  Tasso  was  bound.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1576  (when  Tasso  was  thirty-three  years  old)  a  gentleman 
of  the  court  of  Ferrara,  his  trusted  and  cherished  friend,  with  whom , 
in  the  words  of  Mauso, '  he  had  held  all  things  in  common,  even 
bis  thoughts,'  betrayed  certain  secrets,  which  Tasso  had  confided  to 
him,  to  the  duke.  These  'secreta'  appear  to  have  been  love 
verses  addressed  to  the  Duchess  Eleonora,  without  any  superscription, 
or  else,  in  several  cases,  with  a  misleading  one,  such  as  '  verses 
written  for  a  friend  to  his  mistress,'  and  so  forth.  The  poems 
which  are  still  extant  are  very  impassioned,  and  such  as,  when 
addressed  by  a  subject  to  a  woman  of  Eleonora's  rank,  were  certain 
to  excite  the  haughty  indiguatioQ  of  a  despotic  prince.  By  way 
of  example  it  may  suffice  to  indicate  Sonnet  185,  the  dialogue 
entitled  '  Dubbio  Sciolto  '  (Rime,  vol.  ii.  p.  119),  and  the  sonnets 
numbered  258  and  259.  Tasso  meets  this  false  friend  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  ducal  palace  in  Ferrara,  upbraids  him  with  his 
treachery,  and,  infuriated  by  the  cynical  coolness  of  his  betrayer, 
strikes  him  on  the  face.  A  duel  ensues,  iu  which  Tasso  (who  was 
|utie  swordsman)  is  manifestly  getting  the  best  of  it.,-^\ift'av«(i 
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brothers  of  his  adversary  come  up.     All  three  attack  Tasso,  wh« 
valoroualy  defends  himself,  and  in  the  midBt  of  a  great  tamult  thi 
combatants  are  finally  separated  by  the  populace.     It  does  i 
appear  that  any  immediate  punisliment  was  inflicted  on  Tas 
but  on   the    17th    of   June   in  the  following    year    (1577) 
was  arrested  on  the  accusation  of  having  drawn  a  dagger  on  l 
eervant  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,     He  i 
prisoned  in  a  room  of  the  palace  looking  upon  the  interior  courb^ 
yard.     But  after  about  ten    days'  conSnement  he  was  not   only 
liberated,  but  the  Duke  carried  him  with  him  on  a  visit  to  hig 
ducal  villa  of  Belriguardo,  where  Tasso  passed  nearly  a  fortnight 
in  the  intimate  companionship  of  his  sovereign.     But  now  mark 
the  change,  sudden  and  terrible  as  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  serene 
sky.     On  July  11  Tasso  is  sent  back  under  guard  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  is  shut  up  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Francesco,  and  declared  bj 
the  duke's  secretary  to  be  a  confirmed  maniac  I  {pa-zzo  epacciato.) 
Now,  it  is  to  he  particularly  observed  that  up  to  that  17  th  of  June,  on 
which  day  he  was  arrested  for  threatening  the  servant  (as  it  ia  sud), 
no  hint  or  suspicion  appears  to  have  been  rife  that  Torquato  Tasso 
was   not  completely  sane.      He  walked,  as  Tennyson  phrases  it, 
*  with  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  flies,'  but  not  even  the  fer- 
tility in  lying  of  envious  courtiers  had  as  yet  invented  the  accoBft- 
tion  of  madness  against  him.    No  ;  this  ia  only  launched  after  the 
fortnight  spent  in  intimate  seclusion  with  Duke  Alfonso  at  Belri- 
guardo.    The  explanation  given  of  this  strange  fact  by  RoainJi   , 
reposes  upon  a  mass  of  evidence  which  neither  time  nor  space  pep- 
raits  us  to  examine  here.    Told  with  brevity  and  inevitable  incont-   i 
pleteness  it  is  this :  that  the  duke,  being  still  doubtful  as  to  thai 
truth  of  the   accusations  against  Tasso  (which  accusations  wei^B 
simply  that  he  not  only  loved  the  Princess  Eleonora,  but  aspired^ 
and  desired  to  he  loved  by  her  in  return,  and  had  written  vers 
strongly  implying  that  he  was  so),  was  determined  to  examin 
into  the  matter  for  himself;  that  for  this  purpose,  and  tmder  i 
guise  of  sovereign  grace  and  favour,  he  carried  Tasso  with  him  1 
a  retired  country  house,  and  there  subjected  the  unhappy  poet  to  ^^ 
kind  of  moral  torture  or  question,  as  appears  very  clearly  from  thn 
lines  addressed  by  Tasso  about  this  time  to  the  spirit  of  Alfonao'i^ 
father,  the  great  Duke  Hercules : 

Alma  ^rande  :t'Alcide,  io  so  che  miri 

L'aepro  riffur  di?Ua  r^al  taa  prole ; 

Che  con  tTUolile  arti,  ntli,  e  parole, 

Trar  da  me  cerca  ande  cod  me  s'adiri, 

(Great  soul  of  Alcidee,  I  know  thou  dost  behold  the  harsh  rigourl 
of  tbj  royal  scion,  who  with  unusual  arts,  and  acts,  and  wordsf-l 
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seeks  to  draw  from  me  that  which  inflames  his  wrath  against  me.) 
That,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  poet's 
presumptuous  passion,  Alfonso  proposed  to  him,  as  the  only  method 
by  which  he  could  escape  drawing  worse  evils  on  himself — and, 
what  was  infinitely  more  important  in  Alfonso  d'Este's  eyes,  avoid 
raising  any  scandal  against  the  Princess  Eleonora — to  feign  mad- 
ness I  Extraordinary  and  incredible  as  such  a  theory  appears  at 
first  sight,  there  are  nevertheless  a  hundred  circumstances,  and  a 
hundred  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  unhappy  poet,  which  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  its  being  the  true  one.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  these  occurs  in  the  famous  letter  addressed  by 
Tasso  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  In  this  he  says  that,  in  order  to 
regain  the  duke's  (Alfonso's)  good  graces,  he  did  not  think  it 
shameful  *  to  be  the  third  with  Brutus  and  Solon.'  Now,  of  Solon 
Plutarch  relates  that  he  deliberated  to  feign  himself  out  of  his 
senses,  and  his  servants  spread  the  report  throughout  the  city  that 
he  had  gone  mad;  and  Brutus  is  represented  by  Livy,  ex  in- 
duetria  foetus  ad  imitationerri  atvXtitice.  Surely  this  is  very 
striking  and  remarkable!  And  what  follows  in  Tasso's  letter  is 
not  less  so.  He  says : — *I  hoped  thus  by  this  confession  of  mad- 
ness to  open  so  large  a  road  to  the  benevolence  of  the  duke,  as  that, 
with  time,  the  opportunity  should  not  fail  me  of  undeceiving  him 
and  others — if  any  others  there  were  who  held  so  false  and  un- 
merited an  opinion  of  me.'  Under  what  conceivable  circumstance 
could  it  open  a  way  to  the  benevolence  of  the  duke  for  Tasso  to 
confess  himself  mad,  save  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  duke  desired 
him  to  appear  so  ? 

However,  Torquato,  either  finding  himself  unable  to  keep  up 
the  ignoble  comedy,  or  fearing  that  even  the  reputation  of  mad- 
ness might  not  avail  to  secure  him  from  worse  treatment,  fled 
firom  the  Monastery  of  San  Francesco  a  few  days  after  his  incar- 
ceration there,  namely,  on  July  20,  1577.  He  departed  alone  and 
on  foot,  and  at  length,  after  a  journey  made  in  the  midst  of  un- 
speakable trouble  of  mind  and  hardships  of  body,  he  reached  Home, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  his  old  friend  and 
tutor,  Maurizio  Cattaneo.  But  here  anxieties  and  suspicious  con- 
tinued to  torment  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  being  poisoned.  Nor,  when  we  remember  the  frequent 
instances  in  which  this  sovereign  receipt  for  getting  rid  of  a  dan- 
gerous foe  or  a  troublesome  friend  had  been  applied  in  Italy,  can 
we  set  down  Tasso's  fear  as  the  mere  figment  of  a  diseased  brain. 
The  poet's  heart  turned  longingly  towards  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  towards  his  sister  Cornelia,  sole  Survivor  of  his  family. 
But  the  decree  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  which  i^ioxiQivm!!^^^ 
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Mm  and  his  father  rebels,  had  never  been  repealed,  and  bis  pat«ni 
estates  were  still  coofiacated.  Tasso  was  an  outlaw  in  bis  nativi 
land.  Nevertheless,  the  longing  to  revisit  Sorrento  and  to  see  h 
slater  became  irresistible,  and  he  resolved  to  gratify  it  withOB 
revealing  bis  purpose  to  any  one.  Having  gone  on  a  pleasure  e 
eursion  to  Frascati,  be  set  off  tbence  on  foot,  secretly,  and  qii£| 
alone,  to  make  the  romantic  Journey  which  has  been  so  often  cell 
brated  by  pen  and  pencil. 

\ye  can  fancy  we  see  the  solitary  figure  traversing  a  lonely  p 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  towards  Velletri,  as  the  summer  ev 
ing  closes  in.     Behind  him  are  the  rugged  hills  mantled  in  pui 
shadow,  home  and  cradle  of  the  great  Latin  people  whose  etoi 
has  filled  every  gorge  and  crowned  every  peak  of  them  with  i 
mortal  memories.     In  front  stretches  the  mysterious  and  qij 
Campagna   towards   the   unquiet   and   mysterious   sea.     On 
bori/.on  Kome  sits  brooding  on  ber  seven  hills,  but  the  great  don 
of  St,  Peter's  does  not  yet  loom  in  supreme  majesty  above  thecilj 
It  is  still  unfinished,  the  drum  of  the  cupola  alone  being  as  ; 
completed.    The  soil  is  strewn  with  colossal  fragments  of  a  colos 
past;    mighty  receptacles  of  dead  ashes  and  living  waters,  1 
tombs  and  aqueducts  glimmer  white  through  the  brief  south< 
twilight.      All  is  still,   silent,  forlorn;   only   at   intervals   son 
savage  buGTalo  raises  his  sullen  front  from  the  coarse  herbage  l 
the  unwonted  sound  of  a  footsti'p,  or  a  wild  bird  flutters  with  awf 
scared  flight  across  the  wanderer's  path.     Infinite  sadness  on  tl 
vast  dim  plain,  infinite  sadness  in  the  poet's  heart- — poor  wea 
hitman  heart,  tiu-ning  from  the  cruel  glitter  of  courts  and  the  vai 
glories  of  public  praise,  with  a  sick  yearning  for  love,  and  trut 
and  peace! 

N'ear  Velletri,  Tasso  changed  clothes  with  a  shepherd,  in  who 
cane-thatched  hut  he  passed  the  night,  and  next  morning  pura 
his  journey.  Alter  four  ilays  of  toilsome  travel  lie  reached  Gaefc 
nearly  spent  with  fatigue,  and  here,  by  good  chance,  he  found 
liark  of  Sorrento  alwut  to  return  to  that  port  without  touching  I 
Naples.  In  company  with  a  number  of  humble  passengers — pi 
saints,  fishermen,  and  the  like — he  embarked  in  ber,  and  after 
prosperous  voyage,  sailing  all  night  upon  the  calm  summer  sea,  ] 
reached  Sorrento  and  landed  there  at  sunrise.  He  went  at  oncel 
his  sister's  house.  She  had  married,  tbe  reader  will  remembi 
Marzio  Sersale,  a  noble  cavalier  of  Sorrento,  and  was  now  a  wid( 
with  two  sons.  Torquato  found  her  alone,  and,  feigning  to  be- 
messenger  from  her  brother,  gave  ber  so  lamentable  an  account  < 
his  state  and  hia  fortunes  that  the  poor  woman,  overcome  ' 
grief  and  agitation,  swooned  away. 
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If  Taeso's  object  had  been  to  ascertain  Ms  BiBter's  true  seati' 
ments  towards  him,  he  had  certainly  attained  It.  He  hastened  to 
reassure  her  as  aoon  as  she  recovered  conaciousness,  and  by  degrees 
revealed  himself  as  the  long-ahsent  brother  whom  she  bo  tenderly 
loved,  and  told  her  all  the  particulars  of  his  flight  from  Ferrara, 
and  its  cause.  He  conjured  her  to  keep  his  presence  in  Sorrento 
secret,  and  she  promised  to  obey  him,  only  making  an  exception 
in  favour  of  her  sons,  Antonino  and  Alessandro,  to  whom  she  con- 
tided  that  the  poorly-clad  and  wretched- looking  messenger  was  no 
other  than  their  illustrioua  uncle,  with  whose  fame  all  Europe  was 
ringing.  To  the  world  she  gave  out  that  a  cousin  of  hera  from 
Bei^mo  was  come  to  visit  her. 

And  now  fortune,  weary  of  tormenting  her  victim,  allowed 
Torquflto  to  enjoy  three  months  of  peace  and  rest  amidst  the 
devoted  affection  of  his  family  and  the  exquisite  beauties  of  that 
lovely  spot.  His  two  nephews  were  his  constant  companions  in 
many  an  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  lips  of  the 
eldest  of  them,  Antonino,  the  Marchese  Manso  gathered  the  fore- 
going particulars  of  Tasso's  flight  and  arrival  at  Sorrento,  which 
be  records  in  his  biography  of  the  poet.  But  Tasso  had  not  been 
there  above  three  months  before  there  arrived  missives  urging  him 
to  return  to  the  Court  of  Ferrara.  He  himself  states  distinctly 
that  Madonna  Eleouoia  wrote  to  persuade  him  to  go  back.  But 
for  a  time  he  resisted,  although  his  passion  for  the  princess  was  by 
no  means  quenched  even  by  the  '  heroic'  method  (as  Italian  doc- 
tors phrase  it'j  taken  by  Cuke  Alfonso  to  euro  him  of  any  over- 
wealing  attachment  to  the  house  of  Eate.  He  caused  hia  sister 
Cornelia  to  reply  to  the  princess's  letter  for  him,  imploring  her 
Highness  to  permit  her  to  retain  her  brother  with  her  yet  a  while 
after  so  long  an  absence,  and  appealing  to  her  Highness's  compas- 
aou  in  moving  terms.  Tasso  himself  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  to  Lucrezia  Duchess  of  Urbino,  in  the  same 
sense,  none  of  these  great  personages  answering  his  letters  except 
Madonna  Eleonora,  who  wrote  again,  urging,  nay,  commanding  him 
in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  to  return  to  her  brother's  court. 
This  fact,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  is  very  important,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  that  there  was  great  anxiety  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara 
to  get  Tasso  into  their  power  again ;  and  also  that  an  appeal  from 
Eleonora  was  deemed  the  most  efficacious  means  for  attaining  that 
abject — as,  in  fact,  it  proved  to  be.  Tasso  could  not  resist  the  in- 
floence  of  the  princess.  But  at  the  moment  of  setting  out  from 
Sorrento  he  said  to  his  sister  tliat  'he  was  going  to  submit  him- 
•elf  to  a  voluntary  imprisonment.''  A  remarkable  phrase,  all  the 
Hp  •  Maiuo:   Vila  <ji  ToniwUo  2imm,  p.  UT. 
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circumstances  considered !  He  reached  Rome  early  in  the  spring i 
of  1578,  and  there  fell  sick  of  a  tertian  fever,  of  which  he 
not  yet  wholly  cured  when  he  set  out  again  in  company  with 
Cavaliere  Gualengo  (ambassador  of  Duke  Alfonso  in  Rome), 
finally  arrived  in  Ferrara  about  the  end  of  March,  or  a  little 
A  series  of  disappointments  and  mortifications  awaited 
here.  The  duke  appeared  to  treat  him  with  cool  contempt ;  he 
waa  denied  acceaa  to  him  and  to  the  princesses  ;  and  not  only  so, 
hut  was  frequently  repulsed  by  the  servants  with  insolence  and 
indignities.  But  the  real  key  of  the  enigma  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  previously  quoted  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  -.—^  He '  (the  duke)  '  would  fain  have  had  me  aspire  to  no 
praise  of  intellect,  to  no  fame  of  letters,  and  that  amidst  ease  and 
comfort  and  pleasures  I  should  lead  a  soft  and  luxurious  life,  pass- 
ing, like  an  exile,  from  honour,  from  Parnassus,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  Academy,  to  the  school  of  Epiourus,  and  especially  to  thai 
part  of  his  school  which  neither  Virgil,  nor  Catidlus,  nor  Horace. 
nor  Lucretius  himself  ever  frequented.'  In  a  word,  the  duke  hav- 
ing declared  him  mad,  insisted  that  he  should  continue  to  pass  for 
such,  on  pain  not  only  of  losing  his  sovereign  favour  but  of  being 
severely  punished.  There  is  no  other  explanation  of  these  words. 
Tasso's  original  claim  to  the  duke's  favour  was  his  genius,  and  hU 
genius  only.  The  duke  had  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  had 
shown  him  honour  there,  solely  because  he  was  acknowledged  to  lie 
a  man  of  such  eminence  that  his  fame  would  shed  a  new  lusUe 
even  on  the  illustrious  house  of  Este.  The  greater  the  poet,  the 
greater  the  patron  I  And  now  this  same  Duke  Alfonso  desires  to 
stifle  Tasso's  genius,  to  smother  his  writings,  to  drag  him  from 
Parnassus  down  to  'Epicurus'  sty.'  He  is  to  lead  a  merelyaninu' 
life,  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-lodged,  and  .ill  that  the  good 
duke  asks  in  return  is  the  sacrifice  of  his  genius,  his  fame,  his 
heart,  his  mind,  and  his  soul !  Unreasonable  and  irritable  poet! 
Will  it  be  believed  that  Tasso  found  the  bargain  intolerable,  wd 
once  more  fled  from  his  benefactor  ? 

He  fled  to  Mantua,  to  Venice,  to  Urbino,  to  Piedmont,  wander- 
ing from  court  to  court,  and  finding  mostly  but  cold  comfort :  fof' 
as  he  piteously  says  in  the  often-quoted  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino, '  interest  and  the  desire  to  be  pleasing  to  princes  shut  tie 
door  against  compassion.'  An  exception  must  be  made  to  thii 
statement  in  favour  of  Charles  Emanuel,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  •!» 
received  Tasso  with  the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  and  offered 
the  same  brilliant  position  that  he  had  enjoyed  a' 
of  Ferrara,  if  he  would  enter  his  service.  But 
Alfonso  spared  no  effort  to  recover  the  fugitive. 
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man  after  him  to  Pesaro  to  persuade  him  to  go  back,  and  other 
temptations  were  not  wanting,  In  an  ode  addressed  to  the 
Princesses  of  Ferrara,  the  poet  says  himself  that  he  was  '  deluded ' 
by  false  promises.  But  the  main  accomplice  in  seconding  the 
duke's  desire  was  io  Tasso's  own  breast— hia  »m conquerable 
passion  for  Eleonoru,  and  yearning  to  see  her  again.  In  brief, 
despite  the 'strong  dL^suasions '  of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  and 
other  gentlemen,  Tasso  returned  once  more  to  fat-al  Ferrara 
on  February  21,  1579,  and  two  days  after  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  having  uttered  '  false,  insane,  and  audacious  words 
against  the  duke,'  and  imprisoned  in  the  madhouse  of  St, 
Anna. 

kAnd  here  the  unhappy  poet  remained  for  seven  years ;  seven 
ars  of  misery  such  as  few  human  beings  have  been  subjected  to. 
espite  what  has  been  said  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  his 
imprisonment,  it  is  but  too  clear  that  it  was  hard  and  cruel  and 
harsli  beyond  measure.  Tasso's  own  words  on  this  subject  are, 
alas  I  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken.  Heartrending,  in  truth, are  the 
terms  in  which  he  laments  and  complains  to  the  deaf  ears  of  bis 
former  patrons.  To  the  Duchess  Marguerita  Gonzaga,  third  wife 
of  Alfonso,  he  speaks  of  making  his  '  gloomy  cell '  resound  with 
weeping.'  In  a  letter  to  Gonzaga  he  saya  that,  '  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  BO  many  atSictions,  he  has  abandoned  all  thought  of 
glory  and  honour ; '  that,  '  tormented  by  thirst,  he  envies  even  the 
condition  of  the  brutes  who  can  freely  quench  theirs  at  rivers  and 
fountains ; '  and  that '  the  horror  of  his  state  is  aggravated  by  the 
squalor  of  bis  hair  and  beard  and  clothes,  and  the  sordidness  and 
filth  which  he  sees  around  him.'  Still  more  horrible  are  certain 
phrases  which  occur  in  his  '  Discourse'  to  Scipio  Gonzaga.  Here 
he  says,  *  I  do  not  refuse  to  suffer  this  punishment,  but  it  hurts 
me  that  an  unwonted  severity  is  used  towards  me,  and  that  a  new 
method  of  castigation  is  invented  for  me ; '  and  after  those  last 
dreadful  words  follows  a  blank  filled  up  with  asterisks.  The  same 
thing  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  *  Discorso,'  and 
the  reason  is  that  Sandelli,  who  first  published  it,  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  suppress  certain  phrases  and  statements  which  would  have 
furnished  too  tremendous  an  indictment  against  the  '  magna- 
nimous '  Alfonso  d'Estc,  and  others  of  his  house.  The  original 
MS.  from  which  Sandelli  printed  his  version  of  the  Discourse  has 
eluded  the  most  zealous  search,  and  In  all  probability  was  pur- 
posely destroyed. 

A  cell,  lighted   only   by   one  small  grated   window,   has   for 

Ctions  been  shown  to  visitors  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  at 
■  SoQuet  426,  Spo^a  real. 
^_ 
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the  place  of  Tasso's  imprisonment.  A  gloomy  and  terrible  place 
indeed  for  sucli  a  man  to  pass  seven  yeara  of  his  life  in  !  Of  late 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  '  Tasao'g 
prison,'  as  the  cell  is  called.  Yon  are  told  that  the  poet  never 
lived  there ;  that  he  had  excellent  light  and  airy  rooms  in  another 
part  of  the  hospital — what  part  ia  not  known—  and  that  the  com- 
passion excited  by  the  view  of  the  cell  is  quite  superfluous.  Even 
the  guardian  who  now  shows  it  to  the  stranger  (I  revisited  Ferrara 
in  the  late  autumn  of  1876),  although  he  clings  to  the  statement 
that  Tasso  was  veritably  confined  within  those  narrow  massive 
walls,  declares  that  in  the  poet's  time  there  was  a  larger  windoT 
looking  on  th«  courtyard,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Now,  for 
my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  tradition  ij 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  a  trustworthy  guide.  The 
aspect  of  the  cell  agrees  perfectly  with  that  wliich  Taseo  him- 
self says  of  his  prison.  It  does  not  agree  with  that  which  courtly 
gentlemen  writing  within  the  times,  and  by  no  means  beyond 
reach  of  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Este,  have  said  of  it. 
The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  these  conflicting  stat^ 
ments. 

Here,  then,  sighed  and  wept,  and  perhaps  raved,  in  the  bitter 
despair  and  Indignation  of  his  soul,  Torquato  Tasso,  an  honourable 
gentleman,  a  faithful  friend,  and  incomparably  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  day.  To  punish  him  for  the  crime  of  loving  his  sister, 
Duke  Alfonso  gave  him  obloquy  in  exchange  for  glory,  solitude  for 
the  brilliant  society  of  a  coiu-t,  and  instead  of  the  sound  of 
lutes  and  harmooious  voices,  the  clanking  of  chains  and  the  howls 
of  maniacs.  I  cannot  presume  to  decide  whether  or  not  there 
were  some  morbid  strain  in  Tasso's  intellect  before  he  ent-ered  St 
Anna,  but  that  he  did  not  become  a  frenzied  lunatic  before  he 
left  it  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  most  amazing  force  of  mind. 

It  ia  a  aickening  task  to  con  over  the  nimierous  appeals  which 
the  wrebrhed  prisoner  made  to  the  outside  world  for  help.  He 
petitioned  the  princesses,  the  Duke  of  Urhino,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Mantua,  various  persons  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  and  at  that  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
and  TuBcany,  and  the  supreme  council  of  the  city  of  his  ancestors, 
Bergamo,  to  intercede  with  his  princely  gaoler.  The  good  citizens 
of  Bergamo  did  in  truth  accede  to  his  prayer.  His  petition  (a  very 
touching  one)  was  read  in  the  council  amidst  tears  of  pity.  They 
sent  a  special  ambassador  to  Alfonso  to  beg  him  to  release  Tasso, 
and  tue  duke  received  the  ambassador  very  graciously,  and  pro- 
mised to  fulfil  his  request,  and  the  poor  prisoner  was  so  elated 
with  hope  at  the  report  of  this  princely  promise  (strange  that  he 
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bould  have  believed  it  even  then  !)  as  to  be  in  hourly  expectatioa 
C  release  for  several  days  1  And  then — and  then  he  was  plunged 
back  again  into  the  gloom  of  despair,  and  months  and  yeare  passed 
by  and  found  him  still  in  his  dungeon. 

At  length  he  left  it,  with  epirits  shattered  and  body  enfeebled. 
The  chief  instrument  of  hia  release  was  the  Abbate  Augelo  Grillo, 
whose  name  shoiild  be  known  and  honoured  for  this  good  work. 
The  abhate  importuned  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  and  all  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  whom  he  thought  likely  to  assist  his  object. 
And  finally,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1586,  and  the  forly-second  of 
his  age,  he  was  allowed  to  quit  the  scene  of  so  much  misery  and 
degradation.  Ferrara  was  holding  high  festival  on  the  occasion 
of  the  nuptials  of  Cesare  d'Este  with  Virginia  de  Medici ;  amongst 
the  guests  gathered  there  was  young  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Prince  of 
Mantua,  the  son  and  heir  of  Guglielmo,  Bernardo  Taaso's  old  patron. 
This  youth,  induced  by  the  zealous  representations  of  the  Abhate 
Grillo,  begged  and  obtained  from  Alfonso  the  permission  to  carry 
Tasso  with  him  to  Mantua,  on  condition,  however,  of  keeping 
him  there  under  strict  supervision.  After  a  time  this  was 
relaxed,  and  he  was  free  to  go  whithei-  he  would,  except  back  to 
Ferrara. 

Little  is  to  be  said  here  of  the  remaining  years  of  our  poet's 
life.  He  revisited  Naples,  made  a  brief  sojourn  in  Florence,  and 
finally  came  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  to  receive  the  laurel 
crown  in  the  Capitol.  But  a  pale,  inexorable  hand  withheld  the 
wreath  from  those  worn  temples.  Tasso  came  to  Rome  but  to  die. 
He  took  up  his  abode  among  the  monks  of  Sant'  Onofrio,  the 
monastery  which  stands  on  the  Janiculiim  and  dominates  the  city 
and  the  winding  course  of  the  Tiber  for  many  a  mile.  In  the  con- 
vent garden  an  ancient  oak-tree  stood  up  to  the  year  1842,  which 
tradition  said  had  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet.  It  was  greatly 
injured  by  a  storm  in  that  year,  but  something  of  it  still  remains. 
There  remain,  too,  the  grand  outlines  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
Hills,  on  which  his  eyes  must  often  have  rested,  looking  from  that 
lofty  garden  terrace  onto  the  superb  panorama  it  commands.  The 
sunset  light,  too,  was  notdifferent  three  hundred  years  ago.  Often 
he  must  have  aat  in  its  rosy  glow  whilst  the  spring  was  smiling 
around  him,  and  thought  of  the  fast-coming  moment  when  for  him 
the  sunshine  and  the  scent  of  violets  and  the  song  of  birds  should 
be  no  more.  He  died  on  April  25,  1595,  aged  fifty-one  years. 
The  symbolic  crowning  in  the  Capitol  was  destined  not  to  be,  yet 
none  the  less  do  the  voices  of  fame  and  posterity  award  Torquato 
■  Taaso   a  high   place   among  the  immortal   bards;   !){%   mUcent 
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where  a  tasteless  monument  has  been  erected  over  his  tomb,  and 
where  his  chamber,  and  a  crucifix  and  other  objects  used  by  him, 
are  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  In  a  corridor  upon  which  this 
chamber  opens  there  is  a  fresco  on  the  wall  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
a  lovely  Madonna  and  child,  with  the  donor  of  the  picture  kneeling 
before  her ;  and  on  this  fine  work,  ftdl  of  the  intense  serious  senti* 
ment  which  distinguishes  Lionardo^  our  poet's  eyes  must  often 
have  rested  sympathetically.  Perhaps  those  last  days,  during 
which  his  tide  of  life  was  ebbing,  were  not  among  the  saddest  he 
had  known.  Poor,  vexed  spirit  I  '  After  life's  fitiul  fever  he 
sleeps  well.' 
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Wk  had  been  out  all  night  watching  the  herring-6shers  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  work  was  over,  and  the  faint  glimmering  of  dawn 
appeared  in  the  east,  we  turned  our  boat's  bow  towards  the  shore, 
and  pulled  swiftly  homewards.  There  lay  the  group  of  curraghs, 
still  upon  the  scene  of  their  labour,  loaded  with  phosphorescent  fish 
and  dripping  nets,  and  manned  with  crewa  of  shivering  weary  men. 
The  sea,  which  during  the  nif^ht  had  been  throbbing  convulsively, 
was  calm  and  bright  as  a  polished  mirror,  while  the  gaunt  grey 
cliifs  were  faintly  shadowed  forth  by  the  lustrous  light  of  the 
moon. 

Wearied  with  my  nigtit's  labour  I  lay  listlessly  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat,  listening  dreamily  to  the  measured  splash,  splash,  of  the 
oara,  and  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  me :  the  placid 
sea,  the  black  outline  of  the  hills  and  cliffs,  the  silently  sleeping 
village  of  Storport.  Presently,  however,  my  ears  detected  another 
sound,  which  came  faintly  across  the  water,  and  mingled  softly 
with  the  monotonous  splashing  of  the  oara  and  the  weary  washing 
of  the  sea. 

'Is  it  a  mermaid  singing?'  I  asked  sleepily.  'The  village 
maidens  are  all  dreaming  of  their  lovera  at  this  hour,  but  the  Midian 
Maras  sing  of  theirs.  Oh,  yes,  it  must  l)e  a  mei-maid,  for  hark  I 
the  sound  is  issuing  from  the  shore  yonder,  and  surely  no  human 
being  ever  possessed  a  voice  half  so  beautiful  I ' 

To  my  question  no  one  vouchsafed  a  reply,  so  I  lay  still  half- 
sleepily  and  listened  to  the  plaintive  wailing  of  the  voice,  which 
every  moment  grew  stronger.  It  came  across  the  water  like  the 
low  sweet  sound  of  an  jEoIian  harp  touched  by  the  summer  breeze  ; 
and  as  the  boat  glided  swiftly  on,  bringing  it  ever  nearer,  the  whole 
scene  around  seemed  suddenly  to  brigliten  as  if  from  the  touch  of 
a  magical  hand.  Above  me  sailed  the  moon,  scattering  pale 
vitreous  light  around  her,  and  touching  with  her  cool  white  hand 
the  mellow  thatched  cabins,  lying  so  secluded  on  the  hillside,  the 
long  stretch  of  shimmering  sand,  the  fringe  of  foam  upon  the 
shingle,  the  peaks  of  the  hills  whic^h  stood  silhouetted  against 
the  pale  grey  sky. 

A  white  owl  passing  across  the  boat,  and  almost  brushing  my 
^  obeek  with  its  wing,  aroused  me  at  length  from  m^  taxyii,    '^V^^ 
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BOund  of  the  voice  had  ceased.  Above  my  head  a  flock  of  seagulli 
Bcreamed,  and,  as  they  sailed  away,  I  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
curlew ;  little  pufBns  were  floating  thick  as  bees  around  ua,  wild 
rock-doves  flew  swiftly  from  the  caverns,  and  beyond  a^io  the 
cormorants  blackened  the  weed-covered  rocks.  The  splash  of  our 
oars  had  for  a  moment  created  a  commotion ;  presently  all  calmed 
down  again,  and  again  I  heard  the  plaintive  wailing  of  the  mer- 
maid's voice.  The  voice,  more  musical  than  ever,  was  at  lengtti 
BO  distinct  as  to  bring  with  it  the  words  of  the  song : — 

'  My  Owen  Bawn's  hair  is  of  thread  gold  spun ;  , 

Of  gold  in  the  Bhadow,  of  light  in  the  sua  \ 
All  curled  in  a  cnolua  lie  bright  tresses  are, 
They  make  his  head  radiant  with  beoma  like  n  star  I 

My  Owen  Bawn's  mantle  is  long  and  is  wide, 
To  wrap  me  up  safe  from  the  alorm  by  his  side  ; 
And  rd  ntther  face  snow-drift  and  winter  wind  there, 
Than  be  among  daifdea  and  sunshine  ejaewhere. 

My  Owen  Bawn  Con  ib  a  bold  fiBhe«uan, 
He  apeara  the  strong  salmon  in  midst  of  the  Bann, 
And,  rocked  in  the  tempest  on  stonny  Lough  Neagh, 
SiBWB  up  the  red  trout  through  the  bursting  of  spray.' 

The  voice  suddenly  ceased,  and  as  it  did  so,  I  saw  that  1 
singer  was  a  young  girl  who,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  li 
and  her  face  tiurned  to  the  moonlit,  sky,  walked  slowly  ale 
the  shore.  Suddenly  she  paused,  and  while  the  sea  kissed  her  b 
feet,  and  the  moon  laid  tremulous  hands  upon  her  head,  began 
sing  again : 

'  I  have  called  my  love,  but  he  still  steepB  on, 
And  bis  lips  are  as  cold  as  clay  ; 
I  bnTB  hinsed  them  o'er  and  o'er  again — 
I  have  pressed  his  cheek  with  my  burning  brow, 

And  I've  wrttcbed  o'er  him  all  the  day ; 
Is  it  then  true  that  no  more  thoult  smile 
On  MoinaP 
Art  thou  then  lost  to  thy  Moina  P 

I  once  had  a  lamb  my  love  gave  lue, 

Oh,  bow  1  loved  it  nobody  knows ! 

I  decked  it  each  mom  with  the  myrtle  rose, 

With  "  forget-me-not"  at  night. 
M;  lover  they  slew,  and  they  tore  my  lamb 

From  Moina. 
They  pierced  the  heart's  core  of  poor  Moina  1 ' 

As  the  last  words  fell  from  her  tremulous  lips,  and  the  eohoef  H 
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of  the  sweet  voice  faded  far  away  across  the  eea,  the  boat  gliding 
gently  on  ran  her  bow  into  the  sand,  and  I,  leaping  out,  came 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  loveliest  vision  I  had  ever 
beheld. 

'  Is  it  a  mermaid?'  I  asked  myself  again,  for  surely  I  thought 
no  human  being  could  be  half  so  lovely. 

I  saw  a  pale  madonna-like  face  set  in  a  wreath  of  golden  hair, 
on  which  the  moonlight  brightened  and  darkened  like  the  shadows 
on  a  wind-swept  sea.  Large  lustrous  eyes  which  gazed  earnestly 
seaward,  then  filled  with  a  strange  wandering  far-off  look  as  they 
tomed  to  my  face,  A  young  girl,  clad  in  a  peasant's  dress,  with 
her  bare  feet  washed  reverently  by  the  sighing  sea ;  her  half-parted 
lips  kissed  by  the  breeze  which  travelled  slowly  shoreward :  her 
cheeks  and  neck  were  pale  as  alabaster,  so  were  the  little  hands 
which  were  still  clasped  half  nervously  behind  her;  and  as  she 
stood,  with  her  eyes  wandering  restlessly  first  to  my  face,  then  to 
the  dim  line  of  the  horizon,  the  moon,  brightening  with  sudden 
splendour,  wrapt  her  from  head  to  foot  in  a  mantle  of  shimmering 
snow. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  gazing  with  a  peculiar  far-away  look 
into  my  face  ;  then  with  a  sigh  she  turned  away,  and  with  her  face 
still  turned  oceanward,  her  hands  still  clasped  behind  her,  wandered 
elowly  along  the  moonlit  sands. 

As  she  went,  fading  like  a  spirit  amid  the  shadows,  I  heard 
again  the  low  sweet  Bound  of  the  plaintive  voice  which  had  come 
to  me  across  the  ocean,  but  soon  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until 
only  the  echoes  were  heard. 

I  turned  to  my  boatman,  who  now  stood  waiting  for  me  to 
depart. 

'Well,  Shawn,  is  it  a  mermaid  ?  '  I  asked,  smiling. 
He  gravely  shook  his  head. 

'No,  yer  honoiu' ;  'tis  only  a  poor  Colleen  wid  a  broken 
heart  1 ' 

I  turned  and  looked  questioningly  at  1dm,  but  he  was  gazing 
at  the  spot  whence  the  figure  of  the  girl  had  disappeared. 

'  God  Almighty,  risht  the  dead  ! '  he  said,  reverently  raisinp 
his  hat,  *  but  him  that  l>rought  such  luck  to  Norah  O'Connell 
deserved  His  curse,  God  knows ! ' 

This  incident,  coupled  with  the  strange  manner  of  my  man, 
interested  me,  and  I  began  to  question  liim  as  to  the  story  of  the 
girl  whose  lovely  face  was  still  vividly  before  me.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  seemed  to  shun  the  subject,  so  for  a  time  I  too 
held  my  peace.  But  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  comfortablY  aeo.l«A 
in  the  co^  parlour  of  the  lodge,  with  a  bright  Uul  tie  \Aw.\i\% 
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before  me  and  hot  punch  ateaming  on  the  table  at  my  side,  I  sum-i 
moned  my  henchman  to  my  presence. 

'  Now,  Shawn ,'  I  said,  holding  forth  a  steaming  goblet  wbichi 
made  hia  eyes  sparkle  like  two  stars,  '  close  the  door,  draw  your 
chair  up  to  the  fire,  drink  o£f  this,  and  tell  me  the  story  of  the 
lovely  Colleen  whom  we  saw  to-night.' 

'  Would  yer  honour  really  like  to  hear  ?' 

'  I  would ;    it  will  give  me  something  to   dream  about,  i 
prevent  me  from  thinking  too  much  of  her  beautiful  face.'  i 

Shawn  smiled  gravely. 

'  Yer  honour  thinks  her  pretty?  Well,  then,  yell  believe  md 
whea  I  tell  ye  that  if  ye  was  to  search  the  counthry  at  the  preseol 
moment  ye  couldn't  find  a  Colleen  to  mat«h  Norah  O'ConnelL 
When  she  was  born  the  neighboui's  thought  she  must  be  a  f  "  " 
child,  she  was  so  pretty  and  small  and  white ;  and  when  she  | 
older,  there  wasn't  a  boy  in  Storport  but  would  lay  down  hia  1 
for  her.  IJoys  wid  fortunes  and  boys  widout  fortunes  tried  to  get 
her  ;  and,  begging  yer  honoiu^'s  pardon,  I  went  myself  in  wid  1 
rest.  But  it  went  one  way  wid  us  all :  Norah  just  smiled  and  a 
she  did  not  want  to  marry.  But  one  day,  two  years  ago  now  com* 
this  Serapht,  that  lazy  shaugrhaun  Miles  Doughty  (God  rest  hi| 
soul  I)  came  over  from  Ballygally,  and  going  straight  to  Norahf 
widout  making  up  any  match  at  all,  asked  her  to  marry  him.' 
'Well?' 

'  Well,  yer  honour,  this  time  Xorah  brightened  up,  and  ^ong^ 
she  knew  well  enough  that  Miles  was  a  dirty  blackguard  widoid 
a  penny  in  the  world — though  the  old  people  said  no,  and  then 
was  plenty  fortunes  in  Storport  waitin'  on  lier — she  just  went 
against  everyone  of  them  and  said  she  must  marry  Miles.  Tha 
old  people  pulled  against  her  at  first,  but  at  last  Norah,  with  her 
smiles  and  pretty  ways,  won  over  Father  Tom — who  won  ovar 
the  old  people,  till  at  last  they  said  that  if  Miles  would  go  for  s 
while  to  the  blat-k  pits  of  Pennsylvania  and  earn  the  money  aE " 
buy  a  bouse  and  a  bit  of  land,  he  should  marry  her.' 

He  paused,  and  for  a  time  there  was  silence.     Shawn  lookc 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire ;  I  lay  back  in  my  easy-chair  and  c 
lessly  watched  the  smoke  which  curled  from  my  cigar,  and  as  I 
did  so  I  seemed  to  hear  again  the  wildly  plaintive  voice  of  tb 
girl  as  I  had  heard  it  before  that  night : 

I  hays  called  my  love,  but  he  still  sleeps  ou,  >i 

And  Ilia  lips  are  ns  cold  aB  clav : 
and   as  the  words   of  the  song  passed  through  my  mind,  thfll 
seemed  to  t«ll  me  the  sequel  of  the  story. 

*  Another  case  of  disastrous  true  love,'  I  said^  tmning  to  Shawn; 
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and  when  he  looked  puzzled  I  added,  '  He  died,  and  she  is  mourn- 
ing him  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yer  honour,  he  died :  but  if  that  was  all  he  did,  we  would 
forgive  him.  What  broke  the  poor  Colleen's  heart  was  that  he 
should  forget  her  when  he  got  to  the  strange  land,  and  marry 
another  Colleen  at  the  time  he  should  have  married  her ;  after 
that,  it  was  but  right  that  he  should  die.' 

'  Did  he  write  and  tell  iier  he  was  married  ? ' 

'  Write  ?  devil  the  bit,  nor  to  tell  he  was  dead  neither.  Here 
was  the  poor  Colleen  watching  and  waiting  for  him,  for  two  whole 
years,  and  wondering  what  could  keep  him  ;  hut  a  few  months  ago 
Owen  Wacgratb,  a  boy  who  had  gone  away  from  the  village  long  ago 
on  account  of  Norah  refusing  to  marry  him,  came  back  again  and 
told  Norah  that  Milea  was  dead,  and  asked  her  to  marry  }miu  He 
had  made  lota  of  money,  and  was  ready  to  take  a  house  and  a  bit 
of  land  and  to  buy  up  cattle  if  she  would  but  say  the  word  to  him.' 

'Well?' 

•  Well,  yer  honour,  Norah  first  shook  her  head  and  said  that 
now  Milea  was  dead  'twas  as  well  for  her  to  die  too.  At  this  Owen 
fipoke  out  and  asked  where  was  the  use  of  grieving  go,  since  for 
many  months  before  his  death  Miles  had  been  a  married  man! 
Well,  when  Owen  said  this,  Norah  never  spoke  a  single  word,  hut 
her  teeth  set,  and  her  lips  and  face  went  white  and  cold  as  clay, 
and  ever  since  that  day  she  has  been  so  strange  in  her  ways  that 
some  think  she's  not  right  at  all.  On  moonlight  nights  she  creeps 
out  of  the  house  and  walks  by  the  sea  singing  them  strange  old 
songs,  then  she  looks  out  as  if  expecting  him  to  come  to  her — and 
right  or  wrong,  she'll  never  look  at  another  man ! ' 

Aa  Shawn  finished,  the  hall  clock  chimed  five  ;  the  last  spark 
faded  from  my  cigar;  the  turf  fell  low  in  the  grate:  so  I  went  to 
bed  to  think  over  the  story  alone. 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  this  midnight  adventure, 
Storport  was  visited  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  but  on  the  fourth  morning 
I  looked  from  my  window  to  find  the  earth  basking  in  summer  sun- 
shine. The  sky  was  a  vault  of  throbbing  blue,  flecked  here  and 
there  with  waves  of  sunomer  cloud,  the  stretches  of  sand  grew 
golden  in  the  sun-rays,  while  the  saturated  hills  were  bright  as  if 
from  the  Emiling  of  the  sky.  The  sight  revivified  me,  and  as  soon 
as  my  breakfast  was  over,  I  whistled  up  my  dogs  and  strolled  out 
into  the  air. 

How  bright  and  beautiful  everything  looked,  after  the  heavy 
The  ground  was  spongy  to  the  tread ;  the  dew  atill.  la.'j 

ivily  upon  the  heather  and  Jong  grass  -,  but  the  Bun  aefttaei  ViXie 
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sucking  up  the  moistiue  from  the  bog.     Everybody  seemed  to  fa 
out  that  day  ;    and   most   people   were   busy.     Old   men   droi 
heavily  laden  donkeys  along  the  muddy  road ;  young  girls  carried  \ 
their  creels  of  turf  across  the  bog  ;  and  by  the  roadside,  close  to  ] 
where  I  stood,  the  tnrf-cutters  were  busy. 

I  stood  for  a  while  and  watched  them  at  their  work,  and  » 
I  turned  to  go,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  not  been  alone 
Not  many  yards  from  me  stood  a  figure  watching  the  turf-cuttc 
too. 

A  yoirag  man  dressed  like  a  grotesque  figure  for  a  pantomi 
with  high  boots,  felt  hat  cocked  rakishly  over  one  eye,  and  a  vi 
composed  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  His  big  brown  fingenli 
were  profusely  bedecked  with  brass  and  steel  rings,  a  massiTSi 
brass  chain  swung  trom  his  waistcoat,  and  an  equally  showy  pin* 
adorned  the  scarf  at  his  throat.  When  the  turf-cutters,  pausing 
suddenly  in  their  work,  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  in  their  eyes, 
he  gave  a  peculiar  smile  and  asked  with  a  strong  Yankee  accent  if 
they  could  tell  him  where  one  Norah  O'Connell  lived :  he  was  e 
stranger  here,  and  brought  her  news  from  the  States  1  In 
moment  a  dozen  fingers  were  outstretched  to  point  him  on 
the  stranger,  again  smiling  strangely  to  himself,  swagj 
away. 

I  stood  for  a  time  and  watched  him  go,  then  I  too  sauDl 
on.  I  turned  off  from  the  road,  crossed  the  hog,  and  made  dii 
for  the  sea -shore. 

I  had  been  walking  there  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  w] 
suddenly  a  huge  shadow  was  flung  across  my  path,  and  looking  up 
again  beheld  the  stranger.     His  hat  was  pushed  back  now,  and 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  his  face  was  handsome.     His  cheeks 
were  bronzed  and  weather-beaten,  but  his  features  were  findy 
formed,  and  on  his  head  clustered  a  mass  of  curling  chestnut 
He  was  flushed  as  if  with  excitement ;  he  cast  me  a  hurried  gli 
and  disappeared. 

Five  minutes  after,  as  I  still  stood  wondering  at  the  strange 
behaviour  of  the  man,  my  ears  were  greeted  with  a  shriek  which 
pierced  to  my  very  heart.  Running  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  I  reached  the  top  of  a  neighlwuring  sand-bil 
and  gazing  into  the  valley  below  me  I  again  beheld  the  strangerj 
This  time  his  head  was  bare — his  arms  were  outstretched,  and  be 
held  upon  his  breast  the  half-fainting  form  of  the  lovely  girl  vhom 
I  had  last  beheld  in  the  moonlight.  \\'hile  I  stood  hesitating  as 
to  the  utility  of  descending,  I  saw  the  girl  gently  withdraw  herself 
from  his  arms,  then,  clasping  her  hands  around  his  neck,  fall  sobi 
on  bis  breast. 
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'  Well,  Shawn,  what's  the  news  ? '  I  asked  that  night  when 
Shawn  rushed  excitedly  into  my  room.  For  a  time  he  could  tell 
tne  nothing,  but  by  dint  of  a  few  well-applied  questiona  I  soon  ex- 
tracted from  him  the  whole  story.  It  amounted  to  this :  that  after 
working  for  two  years  like  a  galley-slave  in  the  black  pits  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  nothing  but  the  thought  of  Norah  to  help  him 
on,  Miles  Doughty  found  himself  with  enough  money  to  warrant 
his  coming  home ;  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Storport,  when 
unfortunately,  the  day  Ijcfore  his  intended  departure,  a  shaft  in 
the  coal-pit  fell  upon  him  and  he  was  left  for  dead;  that  for  many 
months  he  lay  ill,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  travel  he  started  for 
Lome.  Arrived  in  Storport,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  no  one 
knew  him,  and  he  was  about  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  friend  of  his 
own,  when  the  news  of  his  reported  death  and  Norah's  sorrow  so 
shocked  him  that  be  determined  to  make  himself  known  at  once. 

'And  God  help  the  villain  that  told  her  he  was  married,'  con- 
cluded Sbawn,  '  for  he  swears  he'll  kill  him  as  soon  as  Norah — 
God  bless  her! — comes  out  o'  the  fever  that  she's  in  to-night.' 

Just  three  months  after  that  night,  I  found  myself  sitting  in 
the  hut  where  Norah  O'Connell  dwelt.  The  cabin  was  illuminated 
so  brightly  that  it  looked  like  a  spot  of  fire  upon  the  bog ;  the 
rooms  in  the  house  were  crowded ;  and  without,  dark  figures 
gathered  as  thick  as  bees  in  swarming- time.  Miles  Doughty,  clad 
ratber  less  gaudily  than  when  I  first  beheld  him,  moved  amidst 
the  throng  with  bottle  and  glass,  pausing  now  and  again  to  look 
affectionately  at  Norah,  who,  decorated  with  her  bridal  flowers, 
was  dancing  with  one  of  the  straw  men  who  had  come  to  do  honour 
to  her  marriage  feast.  When  the  dance  was  ended  she  came  over 
and  stood  beside  ine. 

'  Norah,'  I  whispered,  '  do  you  remember  that  night  when  I 
i  you  singing  songs  upon  the  sands  ? ' 

Her  face  flashed  brightly  upon  me,  then  it  grew  grave, — then 
r  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
'  My  dear,'  I  added, '  I  never  meant  to  pain  you.     I  only  want 
1  to  sing  a  setjuel  to  those  songs  to-night  I ' 
She  laughed   lightly,  then  she   spoke   rapidly  in   Irish,  and 
terrily  sang  the  well-known  lines; — 

'  Oh,  tUo  marriage,  the  maiTingv, 

With  love  QDd  mo  bouchal  fur  me: 
The  ladies  that  rido  in  a  carria^ 
Mi^ht  envy  mj  marriage  la  me.' 

a  ihe  was  laughingly  carried  off  to  join  in  another  daace. 
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I  joined  in  the  fun  till  midnight;  then, though  the  merriment 
was  still  at  its  height,  I  quietly  left  the  house  and  hastened  home. 
As  I  left  the  cabin  I  stumbled  across  a  figure  which  was  hiding 
behind  a  turf-stack.  By  the  light  of  my  burning  turf  I  recognised 
the  features  of  Owen  Macgrath.  He  slunk  away  when  he  saw  me, 
and  never  since  that  night  has  he  been  seen  in  Storport. 


BABBI80N,  October  12, 1878. 

This  is  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau : 
Alleys  where  green  leaves  linger  yet 

Catch  the  lights  as  they  come  and  go ; 

Bark  of  birch  shines  out  as  snow, 

Against  red  wild  cherries  and  rocks  like  jet : 

Fair  is  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

Fair  was  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
When  Diane  of  Poictiers  hunted  here ; 

Art  has  feigned  her  on  foot  with  bow. 

But  she  rode  a  swift-paced  jennet,  I  trow. 
To  follow  the  hounds  that  pulled  down  the  deer 

In  her  lover's  Forest  of  Font^nebleau. 

How  still  is  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau ! 

Hushed  is  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
Only  the  leaves  which  the  breezes  strow 
Gently  rustle  our  feet  below, 

Down  the  forest  this  autumn  mom, 
Down  the  fair  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

To-day  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
The  past  is  naught  and  the  future  vain : 

The  years  will  come,  with  their  ebb  and  flow ; 

But  whether  they  bring  us  joy  or  woe, 
To-day  is  sunshine — to  live  is  gain 

In  the  fair  still  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 


€Iic  ^torp  of  a  Statue' 

Os  a  bright  summer's  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  my  garden,  when  my  servant  roused  me  from  my 
reverie  by  presenting  me  with  a.  letter.  The  handwriting  told  me 
at  once  that  it  came  from  my  old  friend  Dr.  j\Iortimer,  who  was 
tben  living  near  Rome.  He  and  [  had  established  at  college  a 
close  friendship  for  eacli  other  which  had  laated  ever  since,  partly 
on  account  of  that  imknown  bond  of  sympathy  which  draws  two 
people  together,  and  partly  from  our  similarity  of  tastes,  for  we 
were  both  quiet,  rniambitious  men,  fond  of  literature  and  art,  but 
without  sufficient  character  to  succeed  in  either.  We  began  life 
differently :  I  worked  steadily  for  the  bar,  while  my  friend  prepared 
himself  for  medicine.  Shortly,  howe\-er,  after  our  departure  from 
college,  Dr.  Mortimer  came  into  the  possession  of  a  considerable 
fortime,  and  he  had  by  that  time  ac(|uired  such  a  passion  for 
pictures,  sculpture,  and  works  of  art,  that  ho  determined  to  leave 
the  country  in  order  to  collect  as  many  beautiful  objects  as  he 
could.  I  for  my  part  was  no  less  lucky,  for  the  death  of  an  aunt 
made  me  a  rich  man.  Accordingly,  I  purchased  a  small  but  pretty 
little  cottage  at  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  there  in 
seclusiou  I  passed  my  time  with  the  sole  company  of  my  books 
and  my  flowers.  Dr.  Mortimer  and  I  corresponded  with  each  other 
from  time  to  time,  but  we  bad  not  met  for  many  years  when  I 
received  the  letter  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  letter  contained  a  pressing  invitation  from  my  friend  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  his  house  in  Rome,  and  he  begged  me  to  come 
down  there  without  further  delay.  He  told  me  that  he  longed  to 
see  me  again  and  talk  over  old  times,  but  that  he  particularly  wished 
me  to  be  with  him  just  now,  as  he  bad  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
very  old  pieces  of  Hcidpture  were  biu-ied  in  his  grounds,  and  that 
their  exhumation  would  be  most  interesting  to  us  both.  I  deter- 
mined to  go  at  once,  and,  having  packed  up  what  was  necessary, 
took  the  train  to  London,  and  arrived  at  Charing  Cross  in  time  to 
catch  the  night  mail. 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  took 
this  journey,  I  can  remember  every  incident  connected  with  it 
B  if  it  had  been  yesterday.     The  excitement  of  packing  bad  at 

.  so  occupied  my  attention  that  I  had  thought  of  little  else 
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but  my  portmanteau  ;  but  when  I  was  once  fairly  offfrom  Charing 
Cross,  I  felt  a  atrange  longing  to  go  back  again.  I  could  not 
understand  what  this  meant,  it  seemed  to  me  so  strange  and  un- 
manly ;  but  do  what  I  would,  I  found  it  impossible  to  shake  qS  the 
impression  that  I  should  never  live  again  amidst  ray  hooka  in  my 
old  happy  and  contented  condition.  Two  or  three  times  I  had 
serious  thoughts  of  telegraphing  to  Dr.  Mortimer,  telling  him  not 
to  expect  me;  but  the  thouglit  that  he  might  feel  hurt  kept 
me  from  a  step  which  would  tn  heaven  I  had  takeo.  On 
arriving  at  Rome,  however,  the  thought  of  seeing  my  old  friend 
once  more  drove  these  gloomy  sensations  from  my  mind ;  and 
wheu  finally  I  drove  up  to  his  house,  and  found  him  standing  at 
the  gate  waiting  to  welcome  me,  you  may  readily  imagine  bow 
warm  were  our  greetings.  He  led  me  into  his  garden,  where  vre 
sat  down  for  a  long  time  taUting  over  all  our  affairs  and  of  our  old 
college  days.  Dr.  Slortimer  then  took  me  over  his  house,  and 
showed  me  all  the  treasures  which  it  contained.  Beautiful  indeed 
they  were.  Every  room  contained  some  exquisite  works  of  art, 
and  the  whole  collection  was  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  taste. 

The  house  itself  was  extremely  pretty  and  well-situated,  com- 
manding a  charming  view  of  the  surrounding  coimtry.  It  consisted, 
of  two  stories,  the  drawing-room  and  Kitting-room  being  on  thi 
ground-floor  on  either  side  of  a  picturesque  little  door,  built  in  the 
English  style.  The  windows  of  these  rooms  looked  out  upon  a 
beautifully-kept  lawn,  which  was  surrounded  on  either  side  by 
shiuhs  and  flowers,  and  which  terminated  in  a  little  circular  arbour,i 
with  graceful  Italian  pillars  supporting  a  dome.  I  could  see  into 
the  interior  of  this  little  building  from  the  sitting-room  of  the 
house,  and  observed  that  it  was  elegantly  decorated,  and  that  a 
pedestal  was  placed  on  the  floor.  The  Doctor  saw  that  I  had  noticed 
this,  and  said,  '  Vou  are  wondering  what  that  is  for  I  Well,  the 
fact  is,  that  while  digging  the  other  day  in  a  part  of  my  gTX}Uiida 
which  lies  beyond  the  arbour,  I  came  upon  something  which  I  ata 
certain  is  a  large  statue.  I  waited  for  your  arrival  before  proceeding 
with  the  work ;  and  I  propose  that  this  afternoon  we  go  dowm 
there  together,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  workmen 
whom  I  have  engaged,  endeavour  to  find  out  what  it  is.  If  tha; 
statue  should  prove  a  good  one,  I  intend  to  put  it  up  in 
arbour.' 

It  was  certainly  strange,  hut  a  mysterious  feeling  of  repugn&nt 
for  this  work  seized  me,  and  it  was  the  more  remarkable  as  the-' 
sensation  seemed  to  me  similar  to  that  which  I  hod  experienced  in 
the  train.     The   Doctor,  however,  was   so  enthusiastic  about  hu 
expected  discovery  that  I  could  not  refuae  to  take  upon  myself 
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of  the  labour.  Accordingly,  after  a  light  meal,  I  sauntered 
foith  with  Dr.  Mortimer  to  the  field  where  the  statue  lay  buried. 

'  So  you  are  still  a  bachelor  ? '  said  the  Doctor,  lightiug  a 
irigar. 

'  Yes,'  replied  I ; '  I  live  a  secluded  life,  and  have  grown  so  fond 
of  my  books  that  I  think  little  of  women.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  ever 
see  one.     But  you,  too,  are  unmarried.' 

'  Why,  yes ;  you  care  for  books,  I  worship  Art.  I  am  married 
to  Art ;  and  if  any  woman  were  to  consent  to  be  my  wife,  she 
would  have  to  put  up  with  a  second  place  in  my  affections.  But 
jou  used  to  be  susceptible  enough  in  the  old  days.  I  wonder  you 
Iwve  not  yet  been  bitten.     I  for  my  part  do  not  care  for  women.' 

I  smiled  and  said, '  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there.  I  worship 
iWomen  in  the  abstract,  though  I  have  as  yet  not  met  one  who 
its  my  fancy.  If  I  could  fall  in  love,  I  think  I  should  love 
deeply.' 

Dr.  Mortimer  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  'Well,  take  care, 
that's  all,'  said  he, '  and  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself.' 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  epot  where  all  my  friend's 
hopes  were  concentrated.  It  was  a  large  open  field  about  three 
miles  from  Rome.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  brilliantly  upon  the  magnificent  ruins  which  appeared 
in  the  distance.  Two  Italian  labourers  were  there  awaiting  our 
arrival,  and  some  spades  and  other  implements  were  lying  beside 
them. 

The  Doctor  was  eager  to  begin  work,  and  flinging  off  his  coat 
he  seized  a  spade  and  began  to  dig  with  great  energy.  The  two 
men  assisted  him,  while  I  took  up  a  spade  mechanically,  and 
watched  the  proceeding.  At  length  I  saw  them  gradually 
uncover  something  shining  like  bronze,  which  bad  the  ap- 
pearance of  part  of  a  woman's  dress.  Mortimer  hailed  this 
discovery  with  a  loud  about  of '  Eureka  I '  and  began  to  urge  me  to 
Join  in  the  work.  His  bald  head  was  shining  in  the  snn,  and  hie 
good-natured  face  beamed  upon  me  from  behind  his  spectacles  in 
so  winning  a  manner,  that  I  was  compelled  to  take  off  mj  coat 
and  plunge  desperately  into  the  work.  From  time  to  time  the 
Doctor  was  obliged  to  rest  in  order  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow,  when  he  would  tell  us  a  story  of  the  great  masters,  or 
of  some  celebrated  picture ;  then  he  would  cheer  on  the  men,  and 
begin  again  himself.  At  last,  after  about  three  or  four  hours' 
digging,  we  succeetled  in  removing  the  earth  from  what  was 
evidently  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  a  colossal  statue  of  a  woman. 
We  were  all  now  so  fatigued  by  our  labour  that  we  were  compelled 

stop,  though  the  head  of  the   figure  still  remained  concealed 
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under  the  soil.     The  Doctor,  accordingly,  gave  some  money  to  tl 
two  labourerF,  who  seemed  highly  pleased  with  his  generosity ;  and 
after  bidding  us  good-night  they  left  us  to  examine  the  result  of 
our  labours, 

The  Doctor  had  seated  himself  upon  a  stone  which  we  had 
come  upon  during  our  work,  while  I  stood  silently  contemplating 
the  statue,  I  was  gazing  upon  the  bronze  figure  of  a  woman 
about  seven  feet  in  height,  but  ao  well  proportioned  that  the  wbolo 
seemed  perfectly  natural.  She  was  clad  in  a  loose  garment,  which, 
was  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  which  was  made  to  fall  in 
seductive  folds  and  wrinkles  about  her  person,  partly  concealing  and 
partly  exposing  the  beauty  of  her  limbs.  One  of  the  arms  reclined 
upon  her  breast,  while  the  other  drooped  languidly  before  her. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  exquisite  points,  a  certain  indescribable  mock- 
ing coquetry  pervaded  the  whole  figure.  The  more  I  looked  upon 
this  singular  piece  of  art,  the  more  I  seemed  to  admire  it.  I  even 
wished  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  figure,  when  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  Doctor  aroused  me  and  made  me  turn  towards  him.  He 
was  looking  at  the  statiie  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  *  It  is 
perfect ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  What  a  miracle  of  art  I  It  must  be  the 
work  of  some  great  Greek  master.  Look  at  that  band  ;  observe 
the  delicacy  of  the  feet,  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  bust.  What 
marvellous  execution, — what  design  t  But  what  can  the  face 
BO  lovely  a  figure  he  like  ? ' 

'Ay,  what  indeed  ! '  said  I  with  a  shudder. 

"We  flat  down  together  side  by  side  upon  the  stone,  in  silence, 
until  it  was  growing  dusk. 

'  Let  us  go  on  no  further  with  this  work,'  said  I  sudden] 
*  We  have  seen  enough ;  and  besides,  after  all,  we  may  bo 
appointed  in  the  end.' 

'  What ! '  said  Dr.  Mortimer  rather  testily,  '  give  up  when 
have  gone  so  far !     What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day  ?     I  csu' 
not  make  you  out.     Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  the  statue, 
what  is  it  ? ' 

'  I  really  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  tired  now.  Come  in-doors,  let  ua  wash  and  dreas 
and  have  some  food,  and  a  pleasant  chat  afterwards.  To-morrow 
you  will  feel  quite  fresh,  and  we  can  renew  our  labours  with 
doubled  energy.' 

We  accordingly  left  the  field  and  retiurned  to  the  house. 
dinner  the  Doctor  was  in  high  spirits  ;  he  ate  and  drank  heartily 
and  talked  in  raptures  about  his  discovery.  I  for  my  part  faad 
no  appetite,  and  was  imable  to  join  in  the  conversation,  for  my 
thoughts  were  full  of  the  strange  statue.     After  dinner,  the  night 
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ieing  fine,  we  cat  together  in  the  garden  silently  emoking  our 
At  last  I  spoke. 
'  Woiild  you  like  to  go  down  again  to  the  field,  and  Lave 
another  look  at  the  statue  ? ' 

'  Of  all  tbings  in  the  world,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  I  know  what  I 
should  like  to  do;  only  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  tired  for  that. 
I  should  like  to  finish  oS"  the  work  now.  I  am  siu'e  it  would  not 
take  much  more  than  an  hour,  or  less,  if  we  worked  hard,' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  I.     '  I  should  be  very  glad  to  assist  you,     I  am 
I  Hot  tired  now,  and  I  think  I  really  should  enjoy  it.' 

*  Would  you,  indeed?     How  good  of  you'     Well  then,  come 
I  along,  for  the  sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better.' 

After  putting  on  some  suitable  clothing  we  walked  down  to- 
I  gether  to  the  field  which  contained  the  Doctor's  treasure.  It 
i.  Twas  a  lovely  night.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  in  the 
air.  The  moon  was  well  up,  and  covered  the  distant  view  of 
Rome  with  a  soft  white  light,  and  the  country  round  was 
visible  for  miles.  We  paused  before  the  kind  of  grave  which 
we  had  dug  in  the  afternoon.  There  lay  the  statue  as  we  had 
left  her.  She  was  looking  exquisitely  beautiful,  her  dress  glis- 
tening in  the  moonlight.  I  waa  the  first  this  time  to  seize  a 
Bpode.  The  Doctor  soon  joined  me,  and  we  worked  so  energetic- 
ally that,  as  he  had  predicted,  in  little  short  of  an  hour  our  task 
waa  done. 

I  rose  to  look  at  the  face,  but  started  back  with  horror  as  I 
fii^t  caught  sight  of  her  glance  fixed  upon  me,  and  remained  for 
some  time  rooted  to  the  spot.  Her  penetrating  eyes  were  turned 
tovr&rds  rae,  and  seemed  to  look  me  through  and  through.  Her 
hair  waa  hanging  loosely  down  her  back ;  some  of  it  lay  clustered 
upon  her  bosom,  but  the  whole  was  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the 

»  beauty  and  delicacy  of  her  neck  and  throat.  The  head  waa  shaped 
to  perfection,  but  the  face,  handsome  though  it  certainly  was,  had 
tteen  worked  by  the  artist  into  the  eipression  which  had  given  me 
such  a  shock.  It  was  a  mixture  of  pride,  disdain,  and  spite.  The 
face  which  was  now  revealed  was,  in  fact,  the  complement  of  the 
figore  which  I  had  seen  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  could  now  account 

I  for  the  malignity  which  I  had  then  observed  in  the  position  of  the 
limbs.  It  was  grand  in  a  way,  this  statue,  but  it  was  terrible,  and 
yet.  to  me  strangely  fascinating. 
Dr.  Mortimer  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased  with  the  fece 
as  he  had  been  with  the  figure  of  the  statue,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  everything  in  Art  which  it  ought  to  be.  '  Just  like  a  woman, 
too,'  he  said ;  '  not  too  angelic,  as  some  statues  are ;  nor  too  senti- 
mental,  like  so  many  of  our  modem  works.'  And  lUeo  &^\&  Ve 
::_ 
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delivered  bimself  of  a  panegyric  upon  the  numerouB  excellence 
pf  the  statue. 

'  But  did  you  not  notice  a  very  strange  expression,  somet): 
almost  repulsive  even,  about  the  face  ? '  said  I,  as  we  lighted  ouril 
cigars,  on  our  way  home. 

'  No,  I  can't  say  I  did,'  said  he.     '  It  certainly  is  not  altogether  J 
a  pleasant  face,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it.' 

I  took  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  we  went  for  a  stroll  about  thsjl 
garden  before  parting  for  the  night.     When  I  reached  my  bed-  | 
room,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  I  opened  the  window, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  view.     I  was  very  restleBS,  and  felt  a  j 
strange  longing  to  go  down  again  to  the  statue.     I  flung  myself  I 
upon  the  bed,  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  I  could  not.     At  length  [ 
I  got  up,  crept  Boftly  down  the  stairs,  and  went  forth  alone.     I  j 
soon  reached  the  field,  and  found  the  statue  as  we  had  left  it,  ] 
and  yet  not  exactly  as  we  had  left  it ;  and  that  is  what  seemed  to  J 
me  so  strange.     I  do  not  think  I  could  have  pointed  out  the 
change  to  anyone ;  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  alteration  in  the  | 
position  of  the  figure,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  features,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  was  not  the  same.     Her  look  was  still  cold  and  J 
mocking,  but  she  almost  seemed  to  smile  at  me.     I  stood  watching 
her  for  a  long  time.    Her  beautifully  rounded  knees  were  shuung, 
and  a  pale  sparkle  came  from  each  fold  of  her  dress.     At  last  the 
silver  light  of  the  moon  fell  so  sweetly  upon  her  face  and  her 
bosom,  that  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure.     '  If  she  but  lived  I '  cried  I, 
and  I  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  gently  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
gazed  at  her  beauty.     '  What  folly ! '  at   last  I  exclaimed,  and   ' 
hastily  raising  myself  I  began  to  hurry  home.     But  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  turn  back  once  more  to  take  another 
look  at  the  statue.     Her  eyes  were  upon  me,  and  the  old  horrible 
expression  was  upon  her  face,  the  same  look  of  scorn.     I  turned 
quickly  and  ran  home,  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  and,  being  now 
thoroughly  tired  out,  soon  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep, 

I  was  aroused  next  morning  by  the  cheery  voice  of  my  friend. 
'  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you  before,  as  I  knew  you  wanted  a  good 
rest  after  your  heavy  work  yesterday ;  but  you  will  be  losing  the 
beauty  of  the  day  if  you  sleep  any  longer.  Besides,  I  have  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  moving  the  statue ;  so  come 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  we  will  go  down  togetlier  at  once.' 

I  got  up  immediately,  and  speedily  dressed  myself,  and  afler 
drinking  some  coffee,  the  Doctor  and  I  walked  down  together  to 
the  field.  Three  Italian  men  were  there,  two  of  them  our  old 
friends  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  third  a  big,  brawny-looking 
>Uow,  admirablyjsuited  for  the  work  which  we  had  in  hand.     He 
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was  evidently  rather  struck  with  the  stetue,  for  I  found  him 
caressing  it  familiarly.  '  Ah,  signora,'  said  he, '  you  are  beauti- 
ful, but  you  are  very  horrible,  and  I  would  not  take  you  at  a  gift.' 
I  could  scarcely  endure  to  see  this  coarse  labourer  touch  the  statue 
and  address  her  thus. 

We  all  now  set  to  work  to  raise  the  image.  It  was  very 
lieavy,  and  the  same  Italian  whom  I  discovered  talking  to  the 
figure  went  to  one  part  of  it  in  order  to  apply  a  lever ;  and,  as  be 
found  some  difficulty  in  doing  this,  he  began  half  plajtfully,  half  in 
anger,  to  swear  at  it.  Soon,  however,  we  began  to  lift  it  up,  but 
at  that  moment  the  Italian  missed  his  footing  and  slipped  down 
on  the  ground.  The  statue  rolled  out  of  our  grasp,  and,  eluding 
all  our  efforts  to  hold  it,  fell  heavily  upon  him.  After  some 
trouble,  we  managed  to  lift  it  off  him.  The  poor  man  was  in  great 
pain ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Mortimer  found  on  making  an  esamination  that 
" "  "  f  was  broken.  On  hearing  this  opinion  I  turned  round,  and 
1  the  expression  which  I  had  noticed  before  on  the  statue's 

We  carried  the  Italian  into  the  house,  where  the  Doctor  set 
his  leg,  and  did  for  him  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases.  The 
next  day  we  finished  our  work,  and  succeeded  in  hoisting  up  the 
Btatue  upon  the  pedestal  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  Dr.  Morti- 
mer'a  arbour. 

I  spent  the  next  fortnight  in  watching  it,  and  indeed  I  was 
capable  of  little  else.  Day  by  day  I  grew  more  fascinated  and 
enthralled  by  the  marvellous  beauty  of  her  figure,  and  her  coun- 
tenance seemed  t-o  me  to  be  mellowing  into  sweetness.  Her  face 
was  never  a  gentle  one,  but  still  there  was  an  indescribable  charm 
about  it.  I  mentioned  this  change  which  I  had  perceived  in  the 
statue's  face  to  Dr.  Mortimer,  who  said,  quite  delighted,  '  Why, 
you  have  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist.  All  great  works  change  to 
an  imaginative  eye.  Examine  a  Madonna  of  Raphael,  a  head  of 
Guido,  one  of  the  great  pieces  of  sculpture,  or  what  you  will  that 
is  really  a  gem,  and  you  will  find  that  they  vary  with  each  in- 
spection.' 

'And  yet  in  this  Instance  there  seemed  to  be  somethiDg  more 
than  that.' 

The  Doctor  then  began  a  lecture  upon  Art,  but  while  he  was 
speaking  I  recognised  that  the  two  Italian  labourers  whom  we  had 
employed  were  lurking  in  the  back  of  the  garden. 

'  Curse  you ! '  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  as  he  looked  into  the 
arbour, '  you  have  bewitched  my  friend  and  broken  his  leg ; '  and 
he  hurled  a  stone  at  the  figure,  which  struck  it  with  a  ringing 
noise,   and   then    rebounded   and  hit   the   man  in  the  foi^^ieft^ 
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The  Doctor  started  up,  and  I  remember  Doticing  once  more  tfa^ 
the  old  Bcomful  look  bad  returned  to  the  statue.  Much  alarmed^ 
I  rose  and  joined  the  Doctor.     The  man  was  in  great  paia,  but  ha 

i  not  seriously  hurt.  Dr.  Mortimer  was  exceedingly  angrj, 
and  indignantly  esclaimed  that  'the  man  had  been  ser\'ed  quite 
right,  and  that  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  commit  such  an 
act  of  vandalism  again.'  When  we  came  back,  the  statue  seemed 
to  be  Emiling  upon  us  as  before. 

A  few  days  after  this  there  arrived  at  the  Doctor's  house  two 
young  people  who  were  engaged  to  be  married.  Dr.  Mortimer  had 
an  orphan  niece,  Alice  Feamley,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  his. 

!r  since  the  death  of  her  parents,  the  Doctor  had  taken  the 
place  of  a  father  to  her,  and  she  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  at  hia  house.  She  bad  lately  been  on  a  visit  to  some  &iends  ia 
England,  and  had  met  there  a  young  man  of  good  family,  named 
Frank  Grove,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  He  was  so  much 
smitten  by  the  Doctor's  pretty  niece  that  be  had  followed  her  OD 
her  way  back  home,  and  the  two  had  become  engaged.  The  Doctor 
fully  approved  of  the  match,  as  he  bad  heard  nothing  but  good  of 
the  young  man,  and,  moreover,  he  knew  something  about  him  hia^ 
self,  and  liked  him.  It  was  hia  great  wish  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  from  his  house ;  and  as  the  two  lovers  wished  to  be 
married  as  quietly  aa  possible,  and  as  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go 
to  out  of  England,  they  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  themaelvea  fflf 
the  Doctor's  kindness.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  both  of 
them,  and  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough  after  their  arrival^ 
Young  Grove  was  a  man  of  fortune,  handsome,  pleasant,  men^ 
popular  with  everyone,  and  a  thorough  gentleman.  Alice  was  oflp. 
of  the  sweetest  girls  I  have  ever  seen.  She  had  light  hair,  anj'. 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  was  excessively  pretty.  She  was  a  thorough  ■ 
English  girl,  with  the  look  of  being  a  useful  beauty^a  girl,  ia  &c^ 
who  was  to  become  a  wife  and  a  motlier.  We  two  elder  folks  walked 
about  and  talked  together,  or  read  the  papers,  while  the  tw^' 
young  ones  wandered  alone,  perfectly  happy  in  each  other's  coQIf ; 
pany.  , 

But  in  spite  of  these  attractions  1  could  not  dismiss  my  stcango 
fascination  for  the  statue,  and  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  going  aloBfl' 
into  the  arbour  and  sitting  before  it.  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever 
have  thought  ill  of  her  face,  it  seemed  now  to  be  so  charming^ 
One  afternoon  when  I  was  in  the  arbour,  the  etatue  was  looking) 
particularly  lovely.  At  last  I  fancied  that  she  moved,  that,  hei 
arms  were  inviting  me  to  go  to  her,  and  her  lips  seemed  to  t^ 
seductively  pressed  together  as  if  to  kiss  me.  My  whole  frame 
shook  with  delight  as  I  rushed  forward  to  clasp  her  passioDate];|>. 
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ai^d  I  ld3sed  her  a  hundred  times.  I  remained  thus  for  some  time, 
but  I  durst  not  look  up.  I  seemed  to  be  clinging  to  a  loadstone. 
After  an  effort  I  broke  away  from  her,  and  perceived  that  she  was 
looking  down  upon  me  with  her  old  scornful  and  horrible  expression. 
I  rushed  off  into  the  garden. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  How  pale  you  look  1 '  said 
Frank  Grove,  who  stopped  me  in  my  course.  '  I  am  afraid  you  are 
not  well.' 

^  Oh,  it  is  nothing ;  do  I  look  excited  ?    I  am  quite  well.' 

*  Well  1  will  you  come  down  with  me  into  the  tovm,  and  help 
me  to  choose  a  ring  ?  It  is  my  wedding  ring,  for  you  know  Alice 
and  I  are  to  be  married  in  a  few  days.' 

I  was  glad  to  accompany  him  as  a  relief  to  my  mind,  and  his 
agreeable  conversation  soon  made  me  feel  myself  again.  We  did 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  a  ring  suitable  for  Frank's 
purpose. 

After  dinner  that  night,  the  weather  was  so  fine  that  we  all 
went  out  into  the  garden.  The  Doctor  and  I  sat  on  a  luxurious 
seat  with  our  cigars,  while  Frank  and  Alice  lay  on  the  grass  at  our 
feet.  How  happy  they  were  I  and  how  pleased  the  Doctor  was  to 
see  them  so,  as  he  smiled  upon  them  and  turned  round  every  now 
and  then  to  me  with  a  good-humoured  twinkle  in  his  eye,  when 
they  were  especially  tender  with  each  other.  But  I  could  not  feel 
happy — I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  great  statue,  with  its  bitter 
mocking  face,  looking  down  contemptuously  upon  the  group  which 
we  formed. 

It  was  now  the  last  day  of  Frank's  unmarried  life.  The  Doctor 
and  Alice  had  gone  off  for  a  walk  together,  and  I  went  out  with 
a  book  into  the  garden.  The  weather  had  quite  changed,  and  was 
looking  very  gloomy.  In  the  midst  of  my  meditations  Frank  came 
running  in  upon  me. 

^  Gome  up  with  me  a  moment  into  the  arbour,'  said  he ;  ^  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  very  important.' 

I  had  a  great  aversion  from  that  place  ever  since  my  last  inter- 
view with  the  statue,  so  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  into  the 
house. 

'  No,  not  there,  please,'  said  he ;  ^  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  Dr. 
Mortimer  and  Alice  coming  in  from  their  stroll,  by  the  back  door.' 
We  entered  the  arbour  together,  and  I  saw  the  statue  was  looking 
down  upon  us  with  her  sickly  smile. 

'  The  £act  is,'  burst  out  my  young  friend,  ^  I  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  one  of  those  fiery  Italians,  and  he  insists  upon  a  duel.  I 
could  thrash  the  fellow  easily  enough,  but  I  must  fight  him  in  a 
different  way.   He  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  field  behind  here.    Now^ 
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I  want  you  to  be  my  Becond,  and  to  come  with  me  and  get  the 
aSair  over  before  Alice  comes  back.  Poor  girl,  she  woiiild  b© 
frightened  to  death  if  she  thought  I  was  going  to  fight  a  dueL 
But  there  is  no  danger.' 

I  tried  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  he  had  already  taken  off 
his  coat,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  ring  which  he  bad  bought  for  Alice 
dropped  out  of  the  pocket  aud  rolled  along  the  floor  to  the  foot  of 
the  statue.  He  picked  it  up  hastily.  '  What  shall  I  do  with  this? 
Oh,  bother !  Here,  my  lady,'  said  he,  addreasiug  the  statue  ;  *  you 
shall  keep  it  for  me,'  and  he  put  it  on  one  of  her  fingers. 

'  Great  God  I  what  are  you  about  ? '  exclaimed  I,  horrified. 

'  What  1  are  you  superstitious  ?  But  come  along,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.' 

I  was  determined  to  try  and  stop  this  absurd  fight  if  possibla, 
but  my  friend's  adversary  was  making  such  a  fusa  about  hi« 
'  revenge,'  as  he  called  it,  that  all  my  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Two  rapiers  were  produced,  and  the  combatants  put  themselve* 
in  position.  In  a  few  minutes,  to  my  great  relief,  Frank  succeeded 
in  jerking  the  Italian's  weapon  from  out  of  his  hand, 

'  There,'  said  he, '  I  am  the  victor.  Now,  one  thing  alone  I 
ask  of  you ;  that  is,  that  you  take  yourself  off  as  quickly  as  yoa 
can,  and  way  nothing  to  anybody  about  this  affair.' 

The  Italian  somewhat  sulkily  obeyed,  while  I  rushed  up  t9 
congratulate  my  friend.  '  Oh,  I  knew  I  could  beat  him ;  besidee,  I 
was  cool,  and  he  was  not.  But  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  go  to  the 
house,  and  if  you  meet  Alice  and  the  Doctor,  keep  them  occupied, 
while  I  go  to  fetch  my  coat,  which  I  left  in  the  ai^bour.  I  want 
them  to  know  nothing  of  this  silly  business.' 

I  did  so,  and  on  passing  through  the  house  found  Alice  just 
coming  iu  from  her  walk.  She  was  leaning  on  the  iJoctor'a  arm, 
who  kissed  her  most  affectionately  as  I  came  up  to  them.  We 
went  into  the  back  room,  and  she  took  off  her  h.it  and  cloak. 

'  Where  is  Frank  ? '  said  the  Doctor.  '  Do  you  know  ?  We 
were  just  going  to  look  for  him.' 

*  Oh,  he  will  be  hack  directly.  I  have  only  left  him  ft 
minute  since.  I  ho]3e  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk  ?  The 
weather  looks  threatening,  but  I  think  it  will  clear  off  by  to* 
morrow.' 

'  Oh,  I  hope  80,'  said  the  Doctor, '  but  it  certainly  is  getting< 
very  gloomy.  We  saw  some  heavy  clouds  coming  up  in  the  distance! 
lam  afraid  a  storm  is  brewing ;  and  when  it  does  rain  here,  we  get 
it  in  earnest.' 

I  wondered  why  Frank  was  so  long,  but  we  had  waited  for  mote 
than  an  hour  for  him,  and  now  thick  drops  of  rain  were  descending; 
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Dr.  Mortimer  began  to  grow  impatient,  and  Alice  seemed  so 
anxious  that  I  put  on  an  overcoat  and  went  out  to  look  for  him. 

I  called  out,  but  he  was  not  in  the  arbour,  nor  could  I  find 
him  anjTwhere  about  the  premises.  I  was  seriously  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  began  to  suspect  some  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  with  whom  he  had  fought.  How  everything  went  wrong 
in  this  house  I  I  wished  that  Frank  and  Alice  were  safely  married 
and  were  on  their  honeymoon  together,  and  that  I  was  home  again, 
fiar  from  these  mysterious  influences.  I  was  so  depressed  that  I 
could  not  conceal  my  distress  of  mind  when  I  came  back  to  tell 
the  Doctor  and  Alice  of  the  failure  of  my  search.  Poor  Alice  was 
dreadfully  nervous  and  excited,  but  after  two  hours  of  painful 
waiting  we  were  all  relieved  to  see  Frank's  figure  stepping  across 
the  garden.  Alice  sprang  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  and  em- 
braced him  passionately  as  he  entered.  ^  Oh,  Frank  dear  I '  she 
exclaimed, '  where  have  you  been?  We  were  all  so  anxious  about 
you.' 

*  But  how  silly  of  you,  dear,'  said  he.  '  I  have  only  just  been 
down  to  the  town  upon  some  business,  and  got  caught  in  a 
shower.'    And  he  affectionately  returned  her  embraces. 

I  waff  surprised  and  moved,  when  I  observed  how  pale  and 
strange  he  looked.  His  manner  was  excited,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
oppressed  by  some  trying  thoughts;  and  as  I  looked  up,  I  was 
startled  to  catch  the  face  of  the  statue  looking  down  upon  them 
with  its  scornful  mockery. 

When  we  were  all  in  the  drawing-room  again,  Alice,  like  a 
true  woman,  began  to  scold  her  young  lover ;  but  when  she  noticed 
his  altered  appearance  she  fondly  caressed  him,  and  begged  him 
to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  distressed  him  so  much. 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  he,  smiling  upon  her,  '  I  am  all  right,  and 
very  happy.  I  was  perhaps  a  little  depressed  when  I  came  in.  I 
dare  say  because  I  was  wet  through.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  there  is  nothing  really.  But  go  up-stairs 
and  change  your  things  at  once,  or  you  will  catch  your  death  of 
cold.' 

The  Doctor  of  course  seconded  this  wise  appeal,  and  as  it  was 
now  time  to  dress  for  dinner  we  all  went  up-stairs. 

Dinner  passed  off  very  heavily.  Dr.  Mortimer  talked  a  great 
deal,  but  poor  Frank  was  evidently  suffering.  He  ate  nothing,  his 
manner  was  restless,  and  every  now  and  then  he  looked  sadly  upon 
Alice.  She  tried  her  best  to  brighten  the  conversation  and  to 
amuse  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  could  see  that  two  or  three 
times  the  poor  girl  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears. 

The  Doctor  did  not  perceive  that  anything  was  amio&^^XLd^^lO^ 
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dinner  he  drew  me  off  ioto  a  separate  room  where  he  had  jttst  p 
up  a  new  picture. 

'  The  young  people,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  be  together,'  said 
he  ;  '  and  we  old  ones  can  smoke  and  have  our  coffee  here.' 

'  Did  you  not  notice  how  odd  in  hia  manner  Frank  was  this 
evening  ? '  said  I,  lighting  a  cigar.  '  There  ie  something  the 
matter  with  him,  I  am  certain.' 

'  Perhaps  he  ia  tired ;  and  then,  you  know,  he  is  on  the  eve  <rf 
taking  a  most  important  step  in  life,'  said  the  Doctor  senteotiously, 
and  he  looked  very  grave  behind  his  cigar.     '  However,  if  then  J 
really  is  anything  the  matter  with  him,  leave  her  to  feiret  it  I 
out.'  " 

We  smoked  on  and  talked  till  bed-time,  it  was  raining  vray 
hard  outside,  and  the  wind  waa  high,  but  the  night  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  black  mass  through  the  windows. 
We  found  Frank  and  Alice  in  the  drawing-room  together.  AlioaJ 
was  playing  some  pretty  little  melodies  on  the  piano,  and  her  lovM 
was  kneeling  beside  her  with  one  arm  round  her  waist.  His  fi 
was  intensely  satl,  and  he  was  apparently  buried  in  thought. 

Alice  immediately  got  up,  and  after  a  slight  conversation  a 
wished  the  doctor  and  Frank  good-night.     When  she  came  to  n 
she  pressed  my  hand  and  whispered,  '  I  am  sure  poor  Frank  I 
unhappy  about  something ;  do  try  and  find  out  what  it  is. 
night  1 ' 

I  promised  to  do  all  in  my  power,  and  the  Doctor  then  ( 
to  bed,  Frank  and  I  were  left  alone  together. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  we  are  alone,'  said  he.  '  I  have  wanted  ll 
speak  to  you  all  the  evening.  Do  not  Laugh  at  what  I  am  goin 
to  tell  you,  but  it  has  affected  me  in  a  most  mysterious  manner.' 
After  a  few  minutes'  pause,  he  continued  : — '  Well,  when  you  left 
me  this  morning,  I  went  into  the  arbour  for  my  coat ;  I  picked  ^ 
up,  and  put  it  on,  when  suddenly  I  remembered  that  I  had  h 
Alice's  ring  on  one  of  the  statue's  fingers.  I  tiuned  round  to  t 
it  off,  but  to  my  horror  the  finger  had  closed  upon  iU 
scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes.  I  tugged,  and  pulled  again,  but  i| 
was  of  no  use.  I  could  not  bi-eak  the  finger  off,  and  get  it  so,  1 
fear  of  spoiling  Dr.  Mortimer's  favourite  work  of  art,' 

'  How  strange  I '  cried  I.  '  Let  ns  go  down  together  at  onoa 
and  get  the  ring  off  somehow  or  other.  I  will  tell  the  Doctor,  £ 
fact' 

'  No,  no,  not  on  any  account ;  it  would  alarm  Alice,  who  would 
be  sure  to  hear  of  it.  But  I  must  tell  you  all.  I  was  thinking  of 
what  to  do,  when  I  became  aware  that  the  statue  was  looking  dows 
upon  me  with  a  dreadful  expression  of  malignant  triumph.' 
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I  felt  excessively  interested  when  I  heard  this,  and  begged  him 
to  proceed. 

'  Well,  I  remained  for  some  time  perfectly  horrified ;  it  seemed 
like  some  fearful  nightmare.  At  last  I  could  not  bear  to  stop 
any  longer  by  this  strange  statue,  and  I  rushed  away.  The  xain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents.  I  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  arboiir 
again,  and  so  I  ran  wildly  into  the  town  and  bought  another  ring. 
You  may  think  it  very  foolish  to  be  put  out  so  much — indeed,  I 
think  so  myself — ^but  the  scene  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.' 

I  consoled  him  as  much  as  I  was  able,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
wise  at  such  a  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  my  experi- 
ences of  the  statue.  I  bade  him  try  and  sleep  it  off.  '  You  have 
a  trying  day  to-morrow,'  said  I.  *  And  yoiur  wife  will  never  for- 
give you  if  you  look  depressed  upon  your  wedding  day.' 

'  True  I  true  I  But  is  she  not  charming  ?  Dear  girl  I  would 
we  were  married,  and  well  oflF  on  our  journey.  Good-night  1 
Thanks  for  listening  to  me  so  kindly.  You  will  find  me  a  dififerent 
man  to-morrow,  depend  upon  it.' 

Though  I  had  made  light  of  the  matter  to  Frank,  his  tale 
filled  me  with  the  gravest  apprehensions.  I  tried  to  persuade 
myself  into  the  belief  that,  after  all,  what  he  had  told  me  was 
only  a  coincidence.  Ah  I  poor  man,  I  certainly  agreed  with  him  in 
wishing  his  marriage  happily  over,  for  I  experienced  a  strange 
foreboding  of  evil,  and  passed  a  troubled  night. 

It  was  now  the  wedding  morning  of  my  two  young  friends. 
Not  a  cheerful  day,  to  be  sure,  though  the  rain  had  partially  cleared 
ofl^  bat  there  were  signs  of  an  approaching  storm  in  the  heavens. 
A  foint  gleam  of  sun  shone  upon  us,  but  all  the  horizon  was  as 
black  as  night.  Alice  came  down  blushing,  dressed  in  a  simple 
white  dress.  She  rushed  into  her  uncle's  arms,  who  kissed  her 
affectionately,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  She  then  came  to  me  and 
held  out  her  hand,  and  allowed  me  to  kiss  her  forehead.  Frank 
of  course  embraced  her  with  great  tenderness.  It  was  a  touching 
sight. 

I  still,  however,  felt  uneasy  in  my  mind.  Frank,  I  could  see, 
was  suffering,  but  he  bore  up  bravely,  and  no  one,  I  think,  noticed 
the  stat^  of  his  feelings  but  myself.  We  went  down  to  the  church, 
whieh  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  house ;  the  Doctor,  sup* 
porting  Alice  on  his  arm,  going  firsts  and  Frank  and  I  following 
behind*  I  pressed  his  hand.  He  walked  along  in  silence,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  During  the  ceremony  he  was  calm,  and  I 
think  that,  though  Alice  looked  sad,  she  did  not  perceive  anything 
unusual  in  him.    In  half  an  hour  they  were  married,  and  then  we 
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all  hurried  home  as  fast  as  we  could,  for  the  rain  waa  comiQ^  down 


As  we  sat  down  to  the  weddiug  meal,  a  terrific  storm  broke  out 
with  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  hy  peals  of  thunder. 
Poor  AHce  was  quite  frightened. 

'  How  unfortunate  tliia  is  ! '  exclaimed  Frank. 

'  Of  course,  travelling  now  is  out  of  the  question,'  said  the 
Doctor.  '  I  can  put  you  both  up.  You  must  make  yourselves 
happy  here,  and  postpone  your  journey  at  least  till  to-morrow.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Frank  with  great  excitement.  '  But 
we  must  go  to-day,  indeed  we  must.' 

'  Oh,  Frank,  but  it  is  such  dreadful  weather,'  said  Alice. 

'  Yea,  darling.  I  know.  It  is  very  unkind  of  me,  but  I  have  A 
reason  for  what  I  say.  I  cannot  explain  now,  but  we  must  not 
delay  any  longer.' 

'  Very  well,  dai'ling,'  said  she,  kissing  him.     '  I  am  ready  to  go  J 
with  you.' 

'  No,  I  won't  have  it,'  said  the  Doctor.     '  Frank,  what  are  JOB  A 
thinking  of!     She  would  catch  a  cold  that  would  kill  her.     Iftliyjr 
the  thing  is  absurd ;  and,  besides  I  should  like  to  know  where  yoB  I 
are  to  get  a  carriage  and  horses  such  a  fearful  afternoon  as  thitj-^ 
and  still  more,  anyone  fool  enough  to  take  you.     No  I  don't  be 
obstinate.     Have  a  quiet  dinner  here.     You  and  your  wife  shall 
have  the  best  room  in  the  house ;  and  to-morrow,  or  if  necessary 
the  next  day,  you  can  go.     But  to-day  you  shall  not,  so  say  n 
more  about  it.' 

The  weather  waa  so  wild  that  at  last  Frank  waa  persuaded  \ 
stay,  and  the  Doctor  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  after  dinm 
as  we  all  sat.  together  in  the  drawing-room,  even  Frank  seemed  \ 
have  lost  all  his  gloom.     When  it  grew  late,  Alice  left  us. 

The  Doctor  went  to  bed  soon  after  her  depaitiire,  and  Fra 
took  up  his  candle. 

'  Good  night,'  I  said,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
waa  very  pale,  and  his  hand  trembled. 

'  Good  night,'  he  replied.     '  I  ought  now  to  be  in  the  I 
spirits ;  but  all  that  strange  feeling  of  dread  has  come  over  t 
Oh,  what  can  it  mean  1     But  how  silly  I     Good  night.' 

I  went  up  into  my  room  feelinggloomy  enough,  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  My  room  was  at  tlie  back  of  the 
house,  and  I  saw  that  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated,  though  the 
rain  was  still  descending  in  torrents.  Some  of  t)ie  black  clouds 
were  beginning  to  open  a  little,  and  to  reveal  as  they  separated  a 
email  space  of  pale  light.  Occasionally  I  could  catch  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  moon.     Every  now  and  then  a  flash  of  lightaioCfl 
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burst  out,  followed  after  some  interval  by  a  long  rolling  peal  of 
thunder  which  gradually  died  out  in  echoes.  I  looked  out  upon 
this  dismal  scene  and  thought  of  poor  Frank,  wondering  what 
coiiM  be  the  meaning  of  the  deep  anxiety  which  I  felt  for  him. 
\\'hile  I  was  thus  occupied,  I  became  conscious  of  a  cold,  weird 
sensation  creeping  over  me.  I  wished  to  call  out,  but  I  dared  not 
speak  or  look  round.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  front  door  of  the 
house  was  being  opened.  A  terrific  Saab  of  lightning  now  lit  up 
the  country  for  mile.".  It  was  very  horrible.  I  waited  for  the 
thunder.  It  began  low,  then  it  became  louder,  then  it  faded 
away  in  rolling  noises.  And  yet  there  was  a  sound  which  was  not 
the  thunder ;  it  was  inside  the  house ;  it  was  a  steady  series  of 
clamping  noises,  as  of  something  heavy  ascending  the  stairs.  I 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  the  thunder,  but  I  knew  it  was 
not.  A  dead  silence  followed,  during  which  I  remained  paralyzed 
with  fear.  I  thought  I  heard  a  groan,  then  there  was  the  clamping 
noise  again,  now  going  down  the  stairs.  But  a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
drowned  the  sound,  and  I  could  distinguish  nothing.  There  was 
again  a  momentary  silence,  followed  by  a  shrill  piercing  scream 
which  filled  the  whole  house.  I  could  not  mistake  this — it  was  the 
voice  of  a  woman.  I  nishcd  out  of  my  room,  and  met  Alice  in 
her  night-dress  and  with  her  hair  loose  coming  along  the 
passage.  '  He  is  dead ;  good  God !  be  is  dead,'  she  cried,  and 
flmig  herself  into  Dr.  Mortimer's  arms,  who  had  at  that  moment 
come  out  from  his  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  went  into 
her  bedroom,  and  found,  to  my  horror,  the  body  of  Frank  Grove 
lying  on  the  bed,  perfectly  dead,  with  the  marks  of  rust  all  over 
his  person. 

It  was  a  tarrihle  scene.  We  tried  to  sootlie  the  poor  girl,  but 
she  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  and  looked  like  one 
who  had  experienced  a  great  shock.  At  last  we  succeeded  in 
getting  a  room  ready  for  her,  and  the  Doctor  administered  a 
draught  which  sent  her  to  sleep  for  a  while.  On  revisiting  the 
fetal  room  with  the  Doctor  we  were  both  surprised  to  see  no  blood 
upon  the  figure,  nor  marks  of  violence.  He  appeared  to  have  met 
death  by  suffocation. 

Dr.  Mortimer  was  much  moved  when  he  discovered  that  Frank 
was  in  reality  dead.  After  an  interval  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
clue  which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  '  We 
roust  lose  no  time,'  said  he, '  in  putting  the  matter  into  the  hands 
of  the  proper  authorities.'  1  told  bim  the  story  of  the  duel,  and 
was  about  to  t«ll  him  all  my  thoughts,  when  a  servant  informed  us 
that  poor  Alice  wished  to  speak  with  us.  We  went  together,  coa- 
aequently,  into  the  room  where  she  had  been  conveyed. 
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She  bad  hoard  that  the  Doctor  waa  on  the  point  of  putting  tl 
whole  affair  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  in  order  to  discover  h 
it  waa  that  poor  Frank  had  met  ivith  his  end.  She  beg^d  I 
not  to  do  BO,  at  least  until  she  had  made  an  important  disclostn 
She  wia  still  very  weak  and  pale.  We  propped  her  up  i 
pillows,  ftnd  implored  her  to  say  nothing  now  unless  she  felt  qra 
equal  to  it.  She  smiled,  and  Baid  that  she  had  courage  to  do  I 
and  asked  us  to  listen  attentively  to  her  story.  She  spoke  \ 
follows. 

'  When  I  reached  my  room  last  niffht,  I  sat  up  for  a  long  time, 
thinking  of  Frank,  and  wondering  why  he  was  so  unhappy.     I  knew 
he  loved  rae,  he  was  so  kind  and  gentle,  but  there  waa  something 
on  his  mind  which  he  was  keeping  from  me.     It  waa  very  wroif -■ 
of  him.     But  he  would  soon  be  here,  I  thought,  to  fold  me  in  h^'  1 
arms  as  his  own  wife,  and  then  he  would  tell  me  all.     At  last  ] 
summoned  up  courage  to  blow  out  my  candle,  and   i 
stepping  into  bed  was  startled  by  a  tremendous  peal  of  thoudi 
After  a  few  minutes  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  feeling  a  ' 
made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot.     I  wished  to  scream,  bnt  H 
could  not ;  I  was  dumb  with  fright.     I  shrank  into  a  comer  of  ti 
bed,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe.     Someone  had  opened  the  doc 
and  I  knew  it  waa  not  my  Iiusband.     There  was  a  great  cold  thil^ 
in  my  bed.     Still  I  could  not  call  out.'     Here  she  paused  a  minot " 
quite  overcome  by  her  recollections.      We  begged  her  to  lenet 
her  story  another  time,  but  she  wished  to  finish  it  now.     She  c 
tinned,  '  I  shrank  farther  towards  the  edge  of  the  bed,  when  the  doi 
opened,  and  I  heard  my  husband's  voice.     "My  own  darlingl"  I 
said,  and  I  turned  round.     There  was  a  great  black  figure  in  t&0 
bed.     I  heard  a  sort  of  mocking  laugh,  and  saw  two  immense  simB 
closing  round  something ;  then  came  a  moaning,  and  then  silenoe. 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  tried  to  collect  my  tbougbto. 
The  thunder  was  pealing,  when  by  an  effort  I  shook  off  my  fear, 
and  moved  to  clasp  my  husband  to  me.     He  was  dead  in  my  arms. 
Then  it  was  that  you  heard  my  screams.'     And  the  poor  girl,  as  al 
munnured  these  words,  fell  back  quite  exhausted. 

The  Doctor  attended  to  her,  and  I  left  the  room  as  gently  i 
possible.  The  moment  I  was  outside,  a  strange  impulse  took  [ 
session  of  me.  I  seized  a  lantern,  rushed  out  of  doors,  crossed  \ 
garden,  and  entered  the  arbour.  It  was  now  nearly  morning :  t 
storm  was  almost  over.  The  statue  was  certainly  there  in  its  u 
place,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  having  been  moved  J 
any  way.  But  the  expression  of  the  face  was  diabolical ;  it  w 
look  of  malicious  pleasure  mingled  with  bitter  scorn. 
my  lantern.     There  were  marks  of  blood  upon  her,  and  the  finf 
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was  now  unbent,  and  pointed  to  the  ring  which  lay  upon  the  floor 
beneath. 

I  sank  upon  a  seat  completely  cowed.  I  wiped  my  forehead, 
and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.  On  awaking  I  was  attracted  by 
something  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  which  I  had  not  noticed 
before.  I  approached  the  statue,  and  found  that  it  was  an^nscrip- 
tion  written  in  faded  G-reek  characters. 

With  difficulty  I  made  out  its  meaning  as  follows : — 

Here  stands  the  cruel  wo  man,  false  as  fair, 
Who  ruined  my  life  and  filled  me  with  care. 
Her  spirit  still  breathes,  thus  raised  by  my  art, 
80  gaze  not  upon  her,  nor  yield  her  thy  heart. 
Dare  not  to  strike  her,  or  do  her  some  harm. 
For  s)ie  can  avenge  thee :  so  works  the  charm. 
Evil  awaits  him  who  dares  to  deride, 
Doomed  is  the  lover  who  makes  her  his  bride. 

Then  came  a  name  which  I  could  not  decipher,  and  which 
was,  I  suppose,  the  name  of  the  artist. 

I  dropped  my  lantern.  The  early  sun  shone  upon  her  scornful 
fSEU^e. 

'  So,  then,'  I  cried,  '  you  are  the  cause  of  all  these  miseries. 
It  is  as  I  expected.  It  is  you  who  have  killed  a  noble  man,  and 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  his  sweet  bride.  The  malignant  spirit 
of  some  fiendish  woman  lurks  within  you.  You  bear  a  charm, 
then.  I  will  destroy  it ; '  and  I  struck  at  the  statue  with  all 
my  force,  and  fell  down  exhausted  at  her  feet. 

I  suffered  excruciating  pain  from  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  the 
statue  was  not  destroyed,  and  stood  exulting  over  me  with  a 
mocking  sneer.  I  got  up,  and  tried  to  raise  my  arm.  I  could 
not  do  so.  It  was  paralysed.  I  walked  back  to  the  house.  When 
I  had  gained  the  door-step  I  met  Dr.  Mortimer.  He  was  weeping 
Utterly.  '  Poor  child,  poor  child  I '  he  said ;  ^  the  shock  has  killed 
her — die  is  dead.' 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  the  night  of  these  events,  when  the 
Doctor  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  together.  We  had 
been  talking  for  some  time,  when  he  said,  ^  It  is  certainly  a  mar- 
vellous story.  But  one  thing  I  have  determined  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  destroy  this  fearful  statue.  I  intend,  in  fact,  to  have  it  removed 
to-day  by  some  workmen,  aud  taken  to  a  smelting  furnace,  where 
it  shall  be  melted  down.'  I  fully  i^eed  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
statue  was  accordingly  removed,  and  the  bronze  of  which  it  was 
composed  was  afterwards  cast  into  a  bell.  Dr.  Mortimer  then 
sold  his  house,  and  went  to  reside  in  the  South  of  France     Ha 
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has  grovm  very  grave,  and  dislikes  being  reminded  of  his  Italian 
days ;  and  though  he  still  venerates  Art,  he  never  will  be  persuaded 
to  purchase  a  statue  upon  any  consideration  whatever. 

I  made  some  inquiries  about  the  bell,  many  years  afterwards, 
when  I  revisited  Bome.     It  had  been  apparently  very  little  used, 
for  it  had  never  been  tolled  except  to  usher  in  some  great  calamity. 
At  last  the  feeling  became  so  strong  against  it  that  it  was  cut 
down^  sent  to  the  sea-shore,  and  then  cast  into  the  sea  by  some 
fishermen.     A  disastrous  wreck  was  reported  to  have  occurred 
soon  afterwards  on  the  very  spot  where  the  bell  had  been  thrown. 
I  heard  no  more  of  it  after  this.     I  am  now  living  in  my  own 
little  cottage  near  London.     My  right  arm  is  still  completely 
paralysed  ;  and  a  friend  has  kindly  written  out  these  papers  from 
my  dictation.     My  spirits  are  completely  gone ;  and  it  seems  as 
if  I  never  shall  forget  the  fatal  beauty  of  that  mystic  statue,  nor 
the  terrible  events  of  that  fearful  night. 

C.  TREVELTAK  MACAULAT. 


SDonna  tfSuicote. 
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Ma.  Fielding  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  irregular  habits.  It 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  he  was  irregular  on 
system ;  irregular  as  a  matter  of  regularity.  He  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  ever  found  in  the  world  at  one 
time  who  have  really  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  the  world  ie 
worth  to  them,  If  he  had  a  sort  of  principle  in  the  matter,  or 
had  invented  one  to  excuse  his  personal  peculiarities,  it  was  that 
man  is  of  his  own  nature,  and  when  let  alone,  an  infinitely  better 
sort  of  creature  than  he  can  be  made  by  merely  conforming  to  the 
ways  of  other  people.  He  excused  himself,  accordingly,  for  doing 
exactly  as  he  felt  inclined  by  the  argument  that  any  man,  if  left 
+o  himself,  will  be  found  a  much  better  fellow  than  some  other 
man  can  coerce  him  to  be.  Fielding  rose  and  went  to  bed,  there- 
fore, at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  that  suited  hia  humour. 
Some  nights  he  did  not  choose  to  go  to  bed  at  all.  He  read  half 
the  night  and  slept  half  the  day,  or  did  not  sleep  any  part  of  that 
day,  just  as  the  whim  took  him.  He  sought  out  company  when 
he  was  in  the  mood,  and  he  kept  away  from  it  when  he  waa  not. 
When  in  the  humour  for  company  he  could  talk  to  anyone,  and 
make  himself  happy  with  anyone.  He  had  no  great  opinion  of 
himself;  and  he  was  convinced  that  even  when  he  did  a  generous 
thing,  it  was  simply  because  it  pleased  him.  *  It  gives  me  more 
pleasure  to  make  a  present  of  that  flve-pound  note  than  to  ke«p 
it,'  he  would  say ;  'I  like  the  sensation  of  giving  ;  if  I  didn't,  I 
wouldn't  give.  I  have  thrown  away  money  at  Baden-Baden  in 
the  old  days,  and  at  Monaco,  and  on  the  Mississippi  boats,  for  tbe 
pleasure  of  trying  my  luck.  It  isn't  a  worse  way  of  buying  amuse- 
ment than  many  another.  But  I  find  more  pleasure  sometimes  in 
iving  money  away  ;  what  merit  is  there  in  that  ? ' 
The  morning  after  the  concert  he  was  up  rather  early.  He 
rcfltlesB,  and  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  for  turning  to  anything 
in  particular.  He  fancied  nothing  would  do  him  more  good  than 
a  long  ramble  alone  into  the  coimtry,  and  he  thought  of  going  up 
the  river  a  certain  distance  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  then  getting 
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out  and  wandering  away  along  by  the  banks  ae  far  as  ha 
He  could  either  return  to  town  that  night  or  not ;  or  never 
exactly  as  the  humour  took  him.     It  was  spring,  and  he  thoi  _ 
with  a  yearning  of  the  budding  trees  along  the  river ;  of  the  smokai 
curling  up  grey  against,  the  pale  spring  sky  from  cottage-roofs ;. 
of  canals  and  towing-paths,  and  the  alow  horses  heavily  tugging 
at  the  lazy  load  ;  of  delightful  English  downs  with  long,  low,  red- 
brick honsea  and  antique  weathercocks  and  rooks  flying  round ;  of 
sunlight  flickering  through  the  yet  unclothed  boughs  ;  of  boyish 
holidays,  especially  of  Saturdays.     He  began  to  think  it  would  b© 
delightful  to  keep  a  lock  on  the  Thames  and  lie  on  the  grasa  and, 
do  nothing  until  a  boat  came  up,  aud  then,  swinging  open  tbft 
great  gate  of  the  lock,  to  watch  the  boat  as  it  shot  through  or 
dragged  heavily  through.     Or  a  travelling  tiukar,  he  thought,  must 
have  a  glorious  life :  slouching  along  through  villages,  and  haViag 
a  chat  with  everybody  and  doing  a  bit  of  work  here  and  there, 
and  sleeping  in  bams  now  and  then,  or,  when  the  weather  was  vei 
fine,  lying  down  under  the  open  sky  and  seeing  the  stars  begin  tgi 
flicker  and  dance  about  over  his  head  as  he  was  dropping  asleept. 
Such  a  fellow  would  want  for  nothing  and  would   be  welcoma 
everywhere.     He  would  bring  news  from  place  to  place,  and  get 
the  gossip  of  one  village  to  carry  on  to  another.     Ho  would 
now  and  then  to  some  fine  old  historic  city,  with  a  cathedral  or 
castle,  but  with  the  open  country  and  the  river  seen  from  every 
one  of  its  streets :  and  there  be  would  spend  a  day  or  two  befoiflL 
wandering  off  on  his  travels  again. 

Any  manner  of  wandering  seemed  charming  now  to  Fi^din^ 
and  he  might  have  carried  out  his  project  of  starting  on  a  tram^ 
that  day  ;  he  might  possibly  not  even  have  returned  to  Bolingbroke 
Place  any  more  ;  but  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  postman  tbeiv 
was  accompanied  by  the  short  note  from  Gahrielle  asking  him  toi 
call  on  her.  He  was  delighted ;  he  was  made  angry ;  he  ■ 
embarrassed.  It  could  only,  of  course,  ho  another  attempt  to  get 
at  all  that  he  knew  about  Vanthorpe ;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  style  of  the  letter  which  seemed  to  his  sensitive  mood  liko-J 
the  command  of  one  who  feels  herself  vastly  superior  to  him  whoial 
jhe  addresses.  He  was  for  a  moment  almost  in  the  humour  to  aay  I 
that  Mrs,  Vanthorpe  had  written  to  him  as  if  she  were  ordering  ■ 
tradesman  to  come  to  her  and  take  some  commission  from  her.  J 
But  he  remembered  how  Gahrielle  always  looked  and  spoke  ;  and^ 
this  thought  soon  died.  In  truth,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  summoned 
by  a  woman  with  whom  one  feels  himself  fast  falling  in  love  merely 
because  she  wants  to  ask  you  about  some  one  else,  in  whom  she 
feels  an  interest  that  she  does  not  feel  in  you.     And  then,  in  order 
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that  injoBtice  may  not  be  done  to  Fielding  by  making  him  out 
wholly  concerned  about  himself,  it  ought  to  be  paid  that  he  greatly 
feared  the  tale  he  had  now  to  tell  of  the  Vanthorpe  he  knew  would 
hardly  make  him  a  welcome  messenger, 

A  tap  at  his  door  was  followed,  almost  before  he  had  time  to 
call  out  inquiry  or  invitation,  by  the  appearance  of  Sir.  Lefussis. 

'  I  have  come  to  consult  you,  Fielding,  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  delicacy  rather  than  of 
importance :  a  question  of  propriety.' 

*  If  it  is  a  question  of  propriety,'  Fielding  replied, '  you  have 
come,  Lefueais,  to  the  right  shop ;  especially  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  a  question  of  etiquette.  Court  etiquette  I  am  particidarly 
strong  upon.  Likewise  that  of  evening  parties.  I  have  ceased  to 
study  the  Complete  Guide  to  the  Ball-room,  because  I  hiive  made 
myself  master  of  its  contents,  so  that  I  think,  in  the  unhappy 
event  of  the  work  being  destroyed,  I  could  supply  its  place  from 
memory.  So  you  see,  Lefussia,  in  me  you  have  found  the  very 
man  you  wanted.     Put  out  your  lantern  I ' 

*  I  should  not  have  thought  of  troubling  yoii,  Fielding,  on 
matters  of  such  trivial  import.  You  misconceive  me,  my  dear 
friend,  altogether.  This  is  a  question  of  honourable  feeling ;  of 
the  course  that  is  permitted  to  a  gentleman.  I  have  the  happiness, 
Fielding,  to  be  acquainted  with  men  of  the  highest  class  our  ancient 
aristocracy  has  nourished ;  but  this  I  will  say.  Fielding, — and  I 
have  to  request,  sir,  that  I  may  not  be  interrupted, — I  will  say, 

even  in  your  presence,  that  I  do  not  know  among  those  illustri- 
ous men  anyone  whom  I  believe  to  have  a  nicer  sense  of  honour 
than  you  have  yourself.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Fielding,  '  go  ahead.' 

'  You  see  that? '  and  Lefusais  tendered  a  crispy  piece  of  paper 
to  his  friend  for  inspection. 

Regardless,'  Fielding  answered,  '  of  the  feet  that  anything  I 
now  say  will  he  taken  down  and  may  be  used  in  evidence  against 
me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  Lefusais,  that  I  do  see  the 
object  you  hold  out  towards  me.' 
You  know  what  it  is  ? ' 

There  have  been  melancholy  intervals  during  which  the  rare- 
oeas  of  the  sight  might  make  me  cautious  about  pledging  myself 
to  identity.   But  at  the  moment  I  should  say  it  was  a  ten-pound 
aote.' 

You  are  right,'  said  Lefussis  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  he 
had  been  backing  Fielding  to  solve  some  difficult  problem  and  hia 
friend  had  been  successful.  '  Now  look  at  that  and  tell  me  what 
you  make  of  that,'  and  he  handed  over  another  piece  ot  "pa^T. 
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'Thia,' Fielding  declared,  after  having  calmly  surveyed  it," 
take  to  be  an  envelope  addressed  to  "  Jasper  LefusBiB,  Eequirflu 
3,  Bolingbrolte  Place,  West  Centre."     Is  my  interpretation  youi 
I/efuasis  ? ' 

'  So  far,  Fielding,  you  are  imdoubtedly  correct ;  but  you  hsTH 
not  gone  below  the  surface.  Look  on  the  inside  of  the  envelopepi 
and  tell  me  what  you  find  there.' 

Fielding  did  as  he  was  bidden  with  a  gravity  equal  to  that  o 
LefuBsis  himself,  who  never  acknowledged,  by  the  faintest  smile 
the  existence  of  any  jest,  and  possibly  never  perceived  that  such  a 
thing  had  existence.  '  I  find  the  TTords  written  in  a  fashion  meant, 
I  think,  to  resemble  print :  "  For  Mr.  Lefussis ;  restitution  money ;; 
a  case  of  conscience," ' 

'  Just  BO,'  and  Lefossis  patted  approvingly  Fielding's  cheBt  witb 
the  back  of  his  lean  hand  ;  'just  so.  Now  comes  the  questio 
which  I  have  to  ask  you.  Fielding,  as  a  friend,  sincere,  I  am  sure^ 
although  recent,  to  apply  all  the  power  of  your  vigorous  intelleob 
and  all  the  keenness  of  your  sense  of  honour.  You  have  the  whols 
of  the  evidence  in  your  possession.  Such  as  that  document  is,  the 
postman  has  just  brought  it  to  me.  I  know  nothing  more  of  i 
than  you  do.  The  question  is,  am  I  at  liberty  to  take  that  money 
and  use  it  for  my  own  purposes  ? ' 

'The  question,'  Fielding  answered,  'does  not  call  for  OD^ 
moment's  consideratiion.     Of  course  you  are.' 

The  eyes  of  Lefussis  brightened. 

'This  is  a  case,  you  will  observe,'  he  said,  with  a  certain 
diminution  of  the  brightness, 'in  which  a  man  ia  bound  to  ba 
particularly  carefiU  how  he  trusts  to  his  own  impressions.  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you.  Fielding — I  never  have  concealed  from  you— 
the  fact  that  my  means  are  restricted,  indeed,  very  limited ;  and' 
that  the  possession  of  ten  pounds  is  an  object  to  me.  But  that  i 
the  very  reason  why  I  must  refuse  to  be  guided  by  any  inclinatiotUI 
of  my  own.     Now,  to  begin  with,  is  this  money  mine  ?' 

'  Of  course  it  b :  whose  could  it  be  ? ' 

*  But  by  what  means  has  it  become  my  property  ? ' 

'  I  should  say  the  case  is  clear.  The  sender  declares  that  I 
forwards  you  the  money  as  restitution,  as  a  case  of  conscience — ^ 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  so  sensitively  conscientious  a  person  i 
telling  a  lie  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  ten-pound 
note.  Scrupulous  persons  have  occasionally  overcome  their  scruplafl^ 
I  believe,  to  get  possession  of  such  things  ;  but  the  other  poBitioOi 
Lefussis,  is  not  one  to  be  maintained.  May  not  some  one  havq 
borrowed  the  money  from  you  long  ago,  or  swindled  you  oat  of  itj 
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From  my  knowledge  of  you,  Lefuaais,  I  should  say  that  nothing 
was  more  probable.' 

*Tlien  your  decision,  as  a  man  of  honour,  is  that  I  am  entitled 
to  keep  this  money  ? ' 

'  My  decision  is  that  the  money  ia  undoubtedly  yours.' 

'  Another  question  now  arises,  one  of  less  delicacy,  however; 
rather  a  question  for  a  practical  man  of  the  world.  You  see  thia 
coat.  Fielding,  that  I  am  now  wearing,  these  garments  generally, 
indeed,  and  this  hat  I  hold  in  my  hand?* 

'  I  see  them,'  said  Fielding,  surveying  his  friend's  exterior  with 
a  certain  melancholy  interest. 

'  What  is  your  opinion  of  them  generally  ?  ' 

'I  should  say,'  Fielding  answered  after  proper  deliberation, 
'  that  they  were  very  becoming  garments  in  their  place — that  is  to 
Bay,  in  Bolingbroke  Place;  but  that  they  ought  not,  if  possible, 
to  be  displayed  outside  the  limits  of  that  enclosure.' 

*  Your  opinion.  Fielding,  exactly  concurs  with  my  own  ;  but  I 
place  greater  reliance  on  yours,  because  you  are  a  young  man,  and 
you  observe  changes  in  fashion  with  a  quicker  eye  than  1  can  pretend 
to  have.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  invited  by  Major  I.even  to 
breakfast  with  him,  and  I  will  own  to  you  that  I  was  a  little  ia 
doubt  about  the  cut  and  condition  of  these  clothes.  You  will 
remember  my  espressing  that  opinion  to  you  with  great  frankness, 
on  an  occasion  of  another  kind  two  or  three  days  ag;o,  Fielding,  my 
dear  friend  ? ' 

Fielding  remembered  it  perfectly  well. 

'  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  one  might 
say,  this  unknown  debtor  should  turn  up  ?  ' 

Well,  yes.  Fielding  thought  it  was  strange ;  or,  no — he  did  not 
see  that  there  was  anything  particularly  strange  in  it.  Yet 
perhaps,  if  one  turned  it  over,  there  really  was  something  a  little 
strange  in  it.  So  it  was  settled  between  them  that  the  thing  was 
to  be  considered  a  little  strange.  Lefussis  went  his  way  in  high 
delight,  to  buy  a  suit  of  ready-made  clothes  in  which  to  present 
himself  at  Major  Leven's.  '  It's  all  the  more  lucky,  Fielding,'  ha 
said,  as  he  was  departing, '  because  I  have  to  call  at  the  Foreign 
Office  to-day ;  Lord  Bosworth  has  promised  to  give  me  another 
interview,  although  I  happen  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he 
has  declined  to  see  either  Granville  or  llartington  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  just  as  well,  therefore,  that  one  has  a  decent  coat ; 
it  looka  better.  Fielding,  it  looks  better.' 

Fielding  was  evidently  getting  himself  up  with  some  care  for 
his  personal  appearance  that  morning.  He  took  a  considerable 
time  in  dressing  after  be  had  got  rid  of  Lefoasu.    \A\L<in(SsA '^ 
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looked  with  curious  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  his  clothes.  *I^ 
really  not  much  better  than  dear  old  Lefussis,'  he  thought.  '  I  had 
better  send  myself  a  trifle  of  restitution-money,  and  go  and  buy  a 
coat  or  two.'  Fielding  had  Bomehow  been  put  into  good  spirits  by 
the  visit  of  Lefussis.  He  was  delighted  to  have  been  the  means  of 
pleasing  '  dear  old  Lefussis,'  and  inducing  him  to  buy  a  new  coat,  as 
Charlton  had  sneeringly  suggested  that  he  ought  to  do  before 
going  into  respectable  society ;  and  he  was  especially  glad  that 
Lefussis  had  not  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  nhere  the  money  came 
6om.  '  It  is  restitution  money ;  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,' 
Fielding  teld  himself; '  I  owe  something  to  my  own  conscience  for 
having  made  fun  of  the  poor  old  boy  so  often,  with  liis  Foreign 
OfBce  and  his  Lord  Bosworth.' 

Fielding  was  standing  at  his  door  preparing  to  go  out,  yihtsa 
Robert  Charlton  came  do?vn  the  stairs. 

'  Going  out  early  ? '  Charlton  observed. 

'  As  you  say,  early,'  Fielding  answered ;  '  that  is,  for  me.  I 
suppose  you  industrious  child  of  art  would  consider  this  rather 
late.' 

'  I  am  a  working  man,'  Charlton  said ;  '  I  have  to  keep  the 
working-man's  hours.     Going  west?' 

'  Like  the  great  Orion,'  Fielding  replied,  '  I  am  sloping  slowly 
to  the  west.' 

'  I  saw  you  at  the  concert  yesterday.' 

'  You  didn't  seem  aa  if  you  wanted  to  see  much  of  me,  Chatlton> 
You  rather  sneaked  away,  I  thought.' 

'  You  seemed  to  be  ao  agreeably  engaged,  it  would  have  beena 
cruelty  to  intrude  myself  on  you,  A  charming  lady  Mi^s.  Vait? 
thorpe  I    Are  you  going  to  visit  her  to-day,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  Fielding  answered  with  a  sudden  fitemness,  strangely 
unlike  his  usual  manner,  '  What  then  ?  You  go  to  visit  hn 
sometimes,  don't  you  ? ' 

'When  she  sends  for  me,'  Charlton  replied.  *  When  shewiahef 
me  to  come  to  her  and  take  her  orders,  then  I  go  and  take  hffi 
orders,  you  understand.' 

'  Very  well,'  Fielding  said,  still  in  the  same  tone ;  '  she  hasacmfc 
for  me,  and  I  am  going  to  take  her  orders.' 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  for  your  sake ;  she  is  a  very  liberal 
lady ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  remimerate  you  handsomely  for 
any  loss  of  time  you  may  have  on  her  account.' 

Fielding  looked  at  him  fixedly  as  he  stood  slowly  beating  ons 
hand  against  the  other  and  looking  up  with  a  curious  espression  of 
spiteful  slyness.  Then  good-humour  prevailed  as  usual  with 
Fieldisjr,  and  he  laughed. 
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'  What  a,  discontented  malignant  old  villain  you  are,  to  be  sure, 
Ibarlton !'  he  said.  '  I  call  you  old,  because  you  are  awfully  old, 
you  know.  You  never  could  have  been  young  at  auy  time.  I  firmly 
believe  you  are  one  of  the  fairies  that  get  changed  for  the  children 
of  honest  mortals.  Why  do  you  always  go  on  as  if  some  wrong 
were  being  done  to  you  by  some  one  ?  I'm  not  going  to  cut  you 
out  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  patronage ;  she  wouldn't  entrust  her  pretty 
work  into  my  clumsy  hands,  I  can  assure  you.' 

'I  wish  you  would  not  talk  of  patronage,  Fielding — I  don't  like 
it.  I  have  told  you  already  no  one  patronises  me.'  And  Charlton 
disappeared  in  sudden  anger. 

He  did  not  go  far,however;  for  when  Fieldingwas  fairly  out  of 
sight,  Charlton  came  back,  tried  Fielding's  door,  found  it  open,  and 
went  in.  He  remained  in  the  room  for  a  long  time,  rummaging 
among  Fielding's  papers,  with  delicate  hands  too  supple  and 
skilful  to  make  any  disturbance ;  he  opened  books,  looked  at 
envelopes,  and,  where  he  had  a  chance,  read  letters.  Sometimes  he 
heard  a  sound  outside,  and  then  he  started  like  one  caught  iu  a 
crime,  and  sprang  to  the  attitude  of  an  uncertain  visitor  who  had 
casually  looked  into  the  room  expecting  to  find  its  owner  there. 
Not  many  sounds,  however,  disturbed  those  dull  stairs  and  passages, 
after  the  hours  in  the  day  when  most  of  the  lodgers  went  out 
to  their  business.  As  each  alarm  that  bad  disturbed  Charlton 
proved  false,  he  went  quietly  back  to  his  search  among  the  papers. 
Apparently  it  was  some  time  before  he  found  anything  worth  his 
search.  Suddenly,  however,  he  came  on  something  which  made 
him  clap  his  hands  together  in  exultation.  It  was  not  in  outward 
seeming  a  great  treasure-trove.  It  was  only  a  little  package  of 
letters,  some  of  which  were  addressed  to  '  Mr.  Clarkson,"  and  others 
to  '  Clarkson  Selbridge  Esq.,'  '  Mr.  Clarkson  Selbridge,'  and  simply 
'  Mr.  Selbridge.'  All  these  envelopes  bore  foreign  postmarks ;  none 
of  them  were  addressed  to  Boliogbroke  Place,  or  to  any  place  in 
England.  Charlton  opened  some  of  them.  Those  he  read  were  for 
the  most  part  utterly  unimportant — at  least,  they  referred  apparently 
to  trivial  matters  of  business  or  social  intercourse  of  which  he  could 
make  nothing,  and  a  few  were  in  French.  It  was  not,  however, 
for  the  contents  of  the  letters  that  Charlton  particularly  cared. 
For  aught  he  knew,  they  might  he  concocted  on  some  plan  which 
allowed  the  merest  trivialities  to  stand  for  something  of  unspeak- 
able importance  and  mystery  to  the  initiated.  The  point  which 
had  interest  for  him,  and  made  him  feel  triiunpbant,  was  that 
Fielding  had  evidently  been  receiving  letters  under  three  different 
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envelopes  carefiilly  back  where  he  had  fuund  them.     He  stopped  fl 
moment  before  opening  the  door,  and  passing  out  of  the  room: 
suppose  anyone  should  happen  to  see  him  ?     The  blood  coloi 
his  thio  cheeks  at  the  thought.     Suppose  someone  had  seen  him 
into  the  room,  and  noted  how  long  he  remained  there,  and  mt 
him  as  he  came  out  ?     He  could  say,  of  course,  that  he  had  gone  ' 
to  look  for  Fielding,  and  had  waited  some  time  in  the  hope  tl 
Fielding  would  return  ;  hut  suppose  some  one  had  seen  him  wl 
was  suspicious,  and  who  asked  no  questions  but  set  in  turn 
watch  him,  and  found  him  another   time   in   Fielding's   room 
Suppose   some   little  child  even  saw  him,  and  babbled  to  ©r 
lodgers  ?     In  that  melancholy  house  nearly  all  the  residents 
poor.     Fielding  alone  was  known  Xa  have  money  sometimes ;  e 
one  knew  that  he  was  liberal  of  his  money  now  and  then ;  otbi 
as  well  as  Charlton  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obaervinf  ■ 
that  he  had  a  costly  diamond.     Suppose  it  were  to  be  suspected 
that  Charlton  had  secreted  himself  in   Fielding's  room  with  the 
purpose  of  robbing  him  ?     Charlton  turned  almost  sick  at  the 
thought.    He  felt  miserably  humbled  anyhow  by  his  consciousness 
of  having  done  a  disgraceful  thing,  in  thus  creeping  into  Fielding's 
room  with  the  base  purpose  of  getting  at  his  secrets ;  but  he  might 
have  overlooked  this,  and  persuaded  himself  tbat  he  was  doii 
right  in  trying  to  expose  imposture,  were  it  not  for  the  sort 
danger  in  which  his  conduct  might  involve  himself.    Suppose 
one  shoidd  have  watched  him  going  into  the  room  and  coming 
of  it,  and  that  soon  after  Fielding  should  be  robbed  " 
back  into  the  room  and  almost  cowered  beliind  the  door  as  he 
thought  of  this.    But  even  while  he  chmg  nervously  to  his  shelt«T 
the   idea  occurred   to   him — suppose    Fielding   should   suddenly 
return  now  and  find  him  skulking  in  the  room  ?     This  thought 
was  so  much  more  alarming  than  any  other  that  he  hastily  pulled 
the  door  open  and  rushed  into  the  passage,  to  find  himself  all  but 
con&onted  with  Janet,  who  was  in  the  act  of  descending  the  stain, 
and  had  just  reached  the  turn  in  the  staircase  which  commanded' 
the  spot  where  her  husband  stood. 

*  Why,  Robert  I '  was  her  surprised  exclamation. 

'  Hush ;  hold  your  tongue  1 '  was  Charlton's  angry  utteran< 
as  if  he  had  actually  done  something  which  demanded  silence ; 
if  the  walls  might  hear. 

'  Is  Mr.  Fielding  sick  ? '  Janet  asked  in  a  low  tone  and  witfi 
alarmed  expression  as  she  tripped  lightly  down  the  stairs  and  stood 
beside  him.  She  thought  her  husband's  command  of  silence  must 
be  a  caution  not  to  disturb  a  patient. 

'Hovi  do  I  know  ?' 
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I        '  Why,  because  you  were  in  his  room,  and  I  thought ' 

r  *I  flidn't  know  that  you  were  much  given  to  thinking,'  he  said, 
recovering  himself  a  little.  *  About  Mr.  Fielding,  perhaps— that 
might  be  diSerent.  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  he  is  not  sick ;  he  is  quite 
well ;  I  saw  him  only  a  short  time  ago.' 

'  I  thought  you  might  have  been  looking  for  him,  in  bia  room,' 
the  unlucky  -Janet  went  on  unsuspiciously.     *  Were  you  there  all 
the  time,  Robert  ? ' 
'  All  what  time  ? ' 

'  Since  you  went  out,  I  mean.     Or  have  you  been  to  the  Weat 
■JEnd  and  come  back  already  ? ' 

'What  I  want  to    know,'  Charlton  said,  'is  what  you  were 
loing  here,  Janet.     That's  just  the  thing  I  shall  trouble  you  to 
[plain,  if  you  have  no  objection.' 
'  Why,  Robert  dear,  of  course,  I  was  going  for  the  silver  wire 
ihat  you  wanted.     You  told   me  to  go   for   it — don't  you   re- 
kember  ? ' 
*  Oh,  I  remember  a  great  many  things,  I  can  assure  you,'  he 
replied  with  an  emphasis  as  though  his  words  contained  some 
terrible  significance;  '  I  don't  forget  anything,  I  can  assiu'e  you. 
Very  well,  you  can  go  for  the  silver  wire.' 
r        She  went  her  way,  pained  and  puzzled,  but  uncomplaining,  and 
P  vifihing  the  spell  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  presence  might  be  tried  on 
Bobert  soon  again.     Her  husband  went  half  way  up  the  stairs  and 
then  turned  down  again  and  cautiously  followed  his  wife  at  a 
distance.     It  was  all  very  well  about  the  silver  wire  ;  but  what  was 
the  meaning  of  her  passing  Fielding's  door  just  at  that  moment, 
and  her  asking  in  such  a  tone  of  alarm  about  Fielding  ? 

He  followed  poor  Janet  until  he  had  made  it  clear  even  to  his 
mind  that  she  was  only  going  to  buy  the  silver  wire,  and  that  aa 
soon  as  she  had  got  it  she  returned  to  her  dull  home,  where  she 
was  to  remain  alone  until  he  should  return  to  keep  her  company. 
Charlton  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  that  day,  some  of  it 
pressing  in  point  of  time,  and  some  of  a  very  delicate  kind 
requiring  a  dexterous  manipulation  which  would  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances have  engrossed  all  bis  interest.  But  he  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  settle  down  to  work.  When  he  had  seen  Janet 
fairly  di»<poBed  of,  be  started  off  for  Gabrielle's  house,  and  he  took 
bis  stand  at  a  convenient  corner  from  which  he  could  see  any- 
body passing  out  or  in.  There  or  thereabout  he  was  determined 
to  stay  until  he  should  see  Fielding  come  out.  He  would  follow 
Fielding  then,  and  see  where  be  went  next. 
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The  lot  of  the  patronised  has  been  pretty  often  deplored. 
'  The  patron  and  the  jail '  have  been  classed  together  aa  amon^^ 
the  cruellest  trials  of  struggling  artistic  genius.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  a  word  to  say  now  and  then  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  patron.  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  waa  not  looking  at  the  matter 
from  that  point  of  view ;  for  she  was  too  single-minded  and 
generous  even  to  think  of  herself  as  the  patron  of  the  gifted  young 
daughter  of  music  who  was  for  the  time  abiding  in  her  house. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  companionship  of  Miss  Elvin  the  evening 
after  the  concert  and  the  next  morning  had  a  good  deal  that  was 
trying  in  it.  Miss  Elvin  had  not  returned  to  her  home  when  tie 
concert  was  over,  as  she  had  declared  in  the  first  instance  that  she 
must  certainly  do— for  how  could  her  brother  esist  without  heraay 
longer  ? — she  had  quietly  settled  herself  at  Gabrielle's,  and  said 
nothing  of  departing  for  the  present.  She  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  concert.  The  applause  she  got  had  not  been 
nearly  emphatic  enough  to  make  her  certain  of  success.  The  trial 
was  apparently  to  make  all  over  again.  She  had  not  been  noticed 
much  by  Lady  Honeybt;!l  as  she  was  leaving  the  hall ;  in  fact,  as 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  Lady  Honeybell,  in  the  confusion  and 
crowd  of  the  breaking  up,  had  scarcely  seen  the  little  singer,  and 
did  not  remember  in  the  least  who  she  was.  Mr.  Taxal  had  not 
presented  himself  at  Gabrielle's  house  that  evening,  nor  indeed 
had  anyone  come  there  at  all ;  and,  so  far  as  any  outward  appear- 
ances were  concerned,  Miss  Elvin  might  as  well  never  have  si 
at  the  concert.  She  and  Gabrielle  dined  alone,  and  although 
Elvin  liked  her  dinner  very  much,  she  did  not  particularly  care 
a  mere  tete-a-tete  with  her  patroness.  She  therefore  assumed 
air  of  patient  despondency ;  she  put  on  the  manner  of  the  uiia[h 
predated  and  the  misprized ;  she  refused  any  consoling  reassuranoeB 
of  Gabrielle's,  and  somehow  contrived  to  convey  the  impression 
that  her  comparative  failure  had  come  of  her  having  consented  to 
sing  at  such  a  place  at  all,  and  that  her  good  nature  in  yielding  to 
the  BUggestiona  of  Gabrielle  and  of  Mr.  Taial  had  been  the  chi^ 
cause  of  her  disaster.  It  now  appeared  that  her  brother  had 
always  esptecially  disapproved  of  her  singing  at  charitable  conoerts 
where  there  were  any  amateurs ;  and  Miss  Elvin  took  frequanti 
occasion  of  expressing  her  remorse  at  having  forgotten  even  in 
instance  his  wise  fraternal  injunction. 

Gabrielle  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a   curious 
oppremoa  asd  of  anxiety.     She  was  some  seconds  awake  lefo 
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she  could  quite  realise  what  this  sensation  meant.  By  degrees  she 
remembered  that  she  had  been  seemingly  the  innocent  cause  ol 
Miss  Elvin's  disappointment ;  and  also  that  i>he  had  written  to 
Fielding,  asking  him  to  come  and  see  her ;  and  that  on  that  day 
therefore  she  was  in  all  probability  to  learn  something  about  her 
late  husband's  brother.  Now  that  the  time  was  so  near  at  hand 
she  felt  a  little  nervous  about  the  news  she  was  to  hear ;  and  a 
little  ner\-ous  too  as  to  the  step  she  bod  taken  in  inviting  a  man 
of  whom  she  knew  next  to  nothing  to  a  conBdential  interview. 
She  had  to  listen  to  a  good  many  plaintive  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment from  Miss  Elvin  at  breakfast.  The  singer  had  been 
awake  half  the  night,  longing  for  morning  and  the  newspapers ; 
and  now  morning  and  the  newspapers  had  come  and  brought  with 
them  little  contentment.  The  'Times'  had  nothing  whatever 
about  the  concert ;  the  '  Daily  News '  coolly  announced  that  owing 
to  a  pressure  of  matter  it  had  been  compelled  to  hold  over  for  that 
day  several  musical  and  dramatic  notices ;  the  '  Daily  Telegraph' 
had  a  short  paragraph  which  did  not  mention  Miss  Elvin ;  the 
'  Morning  Post,'  concerned  only  about  Lady  Honejbell  and  the 
distinguished  persona  who  patronised  the  independence  of  Thibet, 
disposed  of  the  concert  in  a  few  words  of  general  praise;  the 
'  Standard  '  gave  the  names  of  the  performers,  but  only  said  that 
they  all  acquitted  themselves  with  their  accustomed  success,  and 
took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  one  of  them  at  least  was  a 
dSiVi.ia,ni6  thirsting  for  success  but  not  yet  accustomed  to  it.  'I 
am  not  disappointed ;  no,  not  in  the  least  I '  Miss  Elvin  said ;  '  I 
knew  it  would  be  so ;  I  knew  that  the  conspiracy  would  pursue 
me.'  Gabrielle  did  her  best  to  console  the  young  artist ;  but  the 
consolation  was  inefficient,  partly  for  the  reason  that  Gabrielle 
hardly  imderstood  what  the  distressed  singer  was  talking  about. 

It  was  a  relief  when,  at  an  hour  unusually  early  for  visitora, 
she  was  told  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  waiting  to  see  her.  Gabrielle 
felt,  although  relieved,  a  good  deal  confused  too,  for  she  hardly 
knew  what  Fielding  would  think  of  her  invitation,  nor  was  she 
quite  clear  on  what  footing  she  ought  to  receive  him.  It  pleased 
her  that  he  had  called  at  an  unusual  hour ;  it  showed  that  he 
regarded  the  visit  aa  something  in  the  nature  of  a  matter  of 
business  and  not  an  ordinary  call  made  at  a  lady's  house  by  one  of 
her  friends.  There  was  peculiar  delicacy,  it  seemed  to  Iier,  in 
P'ielding's  putting  the  matter  in  this  way.  Still  the  interview 
would  necessarily  be  a  little  out  of  the  common.  She  thought  for 
a  moment  of  asking  the  young  singer  to  accompany  her  to  the 
coom  where  Fielding  was  waiting  ;  but  she  dismissed  the  idea  at 
In    the    tirst    place,   Miss   Elvin   did  not.   aeem.  a.  n«c^ 
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sympathetic  peraon,  absorbed  as  she  was  now  in  her  own  disappoii^ 
ment ;  and  in  the  next  place,  Fielding  might  hare  some  importAot 
revelation  to  make,  which  ought  not  to  come  to  the  ears  of  an  oufc-- 
sider.  Then,  again,  Gabrielle  had  always  scouted  the  idea  that  a 
woman  is  to  be  restrained  by  mere  forma  and  fancies  from  di*>. 
charging  a  serious  duty ;  and  was  she  now  to  hesitate  because 
duty  involved  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk  in  her  own  houae  wii 
strange  man?  As  she  came  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  Fieli 
was  waiting,  she  felt,  nevertheless,  a  curious  misgiving,  and 
heart  almost  failed  her.  It  came  back  upon  her  mind  in  that 
instant  how  she  had  felt  a  sensation  precisely  similar  when  she  was 
turning  into  Bolingbroke  Place  the  first  day  she  saw  him.  It  was 
a  tremulous  sensation,  like  a  foreboding  of  something  momentona 
to  happen  j  a  sensation  vague  and  sudden  as  the  quick  indefinable 
association  of  fancies  or  memories  that  a  chance  note  of  music, 
the  perfume  of  a  flower,  or  the  sparkle  of  a  wave  may  bring  with 
it,  but  not  like  any  of  these  io  its  impression;  something scAuudw^ 
hhji  and  ominous.  Gabrielle  only  stopped  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  then  shook  off  the  absurd  feeling  and  went  in. 

There  was  nothing  very  eerie  or  ominous  to  meet  her  eyes  wl 
she  entered  the  room.  Only  a  tall,  dark-haired  young  man  leanioK 
with  his  back  to  the  chimney-piece,  not  wholly  without  suggestion 
of  danger  to  the  tiny  cups  and  saucers  and  other  bits  of  ornament 
and  nick-nack  there — perhaps  that  was  the  foreboding,  Gabrielle 
thought,  as  she  saw  some  of  her  precious  trifles  thus  impenlled. 
One  thing  displeased  Gabrielle  an  instant  after,  she  could  hardly 
tell  why.  AsFieldiDgstood,hehadhis  backto  a  portrait  of  Albert 
Vanthorpe  that  rested  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  his  figure 
pletely  shut  out  the  picture  from  her  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Fielding,'  she  said,  •  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  anki 
you  to  come  and  see  me.  You  know,  I  suppose,  what  an  interest 
I  must  have  in  all  that  concerns  the  family  of  my  husband — my 
late  husband  ;  and  you  seem  to  have  known  something  of  a  brother 
of  his.  You  said  as  much  to  me  yourself,  and  I  heard  it  fioa 
others  too.' 

Fielding  was  still  standing  near  the  chimney-piece,  hat  h 
Bhe  had  not  asked  him  to  sit  down.     She  thought  the  more  formal 
and  business-like  the  meeting  could  be  made  the  better.     Her 
manner  impressed  him  disagreeably.  He  remembered  what  Charlton 
had  said  about  her  that  morning.     He  only  bowed  slightly 
waited  for  her  to  go  on  with  what  she  had  to  say.     She  thoi 
Bhe  had  said  enough,  and  that  it  was  now  for  him  to  speak. 

'Well,  Mr.  Fielding?'  she  spoke  at  last  with  a  certain 
patience  ia  her  tone. 
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'I  beg  your  pardon;  you  had  not  quite  f:niBhed,  I  think;  I 
didn't  quite  understand  what  you  wished  me  to  say.' 

'  Oh — didn't  I  understand  that  you  knew  something  of  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Albert  Vanthorpe,  the  son  of  the  lady  we  saw  at 
the  concert  the  other  day  ? ' 

There  ought  to  have  been  something  in  the  words  *  we  saw  at 
the  concert'  to  move  Fielding.  To  be  made  one,  even  for  a  second, 
and  in  no  matter  what  passing  unmeaning  way  in  that  'we,'  ought 
to  have  been  pleasant  to  his  ear.  But  Fielding  had  taken  a  notion 
into  his  head  which  had  possession  of  him.  He  thought  that 
Gabrielle  was  treating  him  tZe  ftaui  en  ias,  as  if  he  were  a  creature 
of  a  different  class,  sent  for  to  take  orders,  as  Charlton  put  it. 
*  She  thinks  she  is  talking  to  Charlton,  I  suppose,'  he  thought  to 
himself.  He  had  himself  said  to  Charlton  that  it  would  delight 
him  to  be  patronised  by  her,  or  to  be  trodden  on  by  her ;  but  at 
that  time  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was  likely  to  be  patronised  or 
trodden  on  by  her. 

'  I  really  don't  know,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  he  said  politely,  but 
very  coolly, '  whether  I  ever  did  meet  a  son  of  that  lady  or  not 
No  name  is  so  uncommon,  I  suppose,  but  that  there  may  be  persons 
bearing  it  who  are  not  related  to  each  other.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  lady  you  speak  of;  how  should  I  know  whether  I  ever 
met  her  son  ? ' 

'  But  the  very  way  in  which  you  looked  at  her  that  day  showed 
that  yoTi  took  some  interest  in  her.' 

■  Do  you  think  so  ?  That  only  shows  how  ladies  may  be  deceived, 
I  had  only  one  reason  for  looking  at  her,  and  that  was  because  I 
saw  you  looking  at  her.  I  followed  your  eyes :  and  I  saw  that 
they  turned  to  a  lady  in  black,  and  I  turned  to  the  lady  in  black. 
That  is  the  whole  of  that  story,  I  can  assure  you.' 

Gabrielle  was  at  first  disposed  to  feel  offended  at  this  way  of 
putting  the  matter.  It  seemed  like  an  impertinent  compliment. 
A  faint  colour  came  into  her  face,  and  she  began  to  wish  that  she 
had  not  asked  Mr.  Fielding  to  come  and  see  her.  He  saw  that 
she  was  hurt,  and  he  was  not  sorry  for  it.  He  was  in  rather  a 
savage  mood  for  the  moment.  Gabrielle  recovered  herself  at  once. 
She  had  brought  the  interview  on  herself,  and  she  was  quite  equal 
to  going  through  with  it. 

•  But  you  spoke,'  she  said  quietly, '  in  a  manner  which  led  me 
to  believe  that  you  knew  something  about  one  who  has  long  1)een 
lost  sight  of,  and  in  whom  I  feel  a  great  interest  natiu^lly. 
Besides,  you  asked  me  yourself  whether  she  still  hoped  she  had  a 
Bon  ;  his  mother,  I  mean.' 

'  A  very  innocent  question,'  Fielding  said 
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'  Very  ;  in  an  ordinary  case  a  very  unmeaning  question,  Init  in 
this  case  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  meaning ;  and  I  thooght  il 
meant  a  great  deal.  It  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  you  did  know 
something  that  much  concerns  his  mother.' 

'  But — excuse  me — his  mother  ? ' 

'  You  mean  that  it  is  his  mother's  affair  and  not  mine  ?  That 
would  be  a  fair  enough  answer  to  my  curiosity  if  you  had  no: 
spoken  to  me  on  the  matter.     But  since  you  did ' 

'  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that;  I  mean  that  it  is  not  at  all  certaiu 
that  that  lady  is  the  mother  of  the  Vanthorpe  I  used  to  know. 
eince  you  appear  to  have  heard  that  I  once  did  know  s  man  of 
that  name.' 

'You  are  only  trifling  with  me,  Mr.  Fielding;  I  am  afraid  I 
am  wasting  your  time  to  no  purpose.  I  see  now  that  I  had  no 
right  to  ask  you  any  questions  or  to  ask  you  to  come  here,  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  asking  you  to  tell  me  something 
about  one  who  might,  at  least,  turn  out  to  be  a  near  connexion  of 
my  own.  I  did  not  suppose  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
way ;  hut  if  there  is,  I  have  only  to  apologise  for  having  put  you  ■ 
to  all  this  trouble  for  nothing.  I  sometimes  do  impulsive  things 
I  wish  I  didn't.' 

'So  do  I,'  he  said.     'I  do  impulsive  things;  I  did  an  impul 
thing  when  I  spoke  in  any  way  of  all  this.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble,'  she  said  ooldlfj 
*  if  there  is  any  way  in  which — — ' 

'In  which  you  can  remunerate  me  for  my  lime  and  trouble Pfl 
he  asked — '  a  money  payment,  perhaps — so  much  an  hour  ? ' 

'  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,'  Gabrielle  answered  warn 
'  and  you  know  it  very  well.     I  never  supposed  you  were  a  p 
to  whom  one  could  offer  money.' 

'  "Wlien  a  man  is  poor,'  he  said,  '  you  ladies,  I  suppose,  tJ 
he  must  be  looking  out  for  money.' 

'  But  I  don't  believe  you  are  poor ;  or  if  yon  are,  is  it  not  y 
own  fault?  Tell  me  honestly — is  it  not  your  own  fault?  Tdl 
me,  am  I  wrong  in  speaking  to  you  this  way  ?  Am  I  wrong  J 
not  being  oSended  by  your  words  and  your  rude  manner  ? 
there  no  reason  why  I  may  have  a  right  to  speak  to  you  ? '  _ 

For  she  was  now  quite  carried  out  of  herself,  first   by  what 
seemed  his  confes-sion  of  poverty,  and  next  by  the  sudden  return  of 
her  former  impression  that  he  really  was  her  husband's  broths, 
and  that  he  was  for  that  reason  alone  evading  any  answer, 
made  a  movement  towards  him  with  eyes  all  lighted  by  Bympatli 
and  hope,  and  was  on  the  very  point  of  askmg  him,  '  Are  you  i 
indeed  my  husband's  brother  ? '     He  was  simply  bewildered  by  h 
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irords  and  her  manner.  '  This  is  the  lady-patronesH,  indeed,'  he 
iiooght  at  first.  '  She  hears  that  I  am  poor  and  at  once  fancies  she  is 
>onnd  to  make  an  offer  of  service.'  He  was  touched  at  the  same 
ime  by  the  singular  kindness  of  her  manner. 

•Come,'  she  said  impatiently;  '  if  you  are  poor,  is  it  not  your 
)wn  fault  ? ' 

'  Most  bad  things  that  happen  to  us  come  of  our  own  fault,  I 
luppose,'  he  answered  slowly,  '  I  can  blame  no  one  but  myself  for 
nytbing  bad  that  has  come  on  me.' 

'  I  thought  so;  I  knew  that.  Come,  tell  me  honestly — do  I 
lot  know  more  of  yon  than  you  thought  at  first  ? ' 

'  Positively,  I  don't  know.' 

'  Do  I  not  know  already  who  you  are  ? ' 

He  seemed  a  little  staggered  at  first  by  this  remarkable  home- 
hmst.  But  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  although  there  was  a 
dgher  colour  on  his  face,  he  only  shook  his  head  and  said  with  a 
inaile ; — 

*  I  don't  think  so,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.' 

'  Your  name  is  not  Fielding,'  phe  said  abruptly. 

'For  whom  on  earth  does  she  take  me?'  Fielding  asked  of 
ijmself.  *  Oh,  pardon  me,'  he  said  aloud, '  my  name  is  P'lelding  ; 
[  sometimes  wish  it  were  not.' 

'  Your  name  is  Fielding  really  ? ' 

*  Really  and  truly — what  do  you  suppose  it  should  be  ? '  He 
was  much  inclined  to  ask, '  What  would  you  like  it  to  be  ?'  and  to 
add, '  Tell  me,  and  I  will  call  myself  accordingly  if  it  pleases  you.' 

Gabrielle  felt  dashed  to  the  very  ground.  Her  castle  of  cards 
had  toppled  down.  She  had  made  herself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
ot  an  absolute  stranger.  There  was  no  mistake  possible  as  to  the 
seriousness  and  genuineness  of  his  reply.  His  face  showed  the 
most  utter  astonishment  when  she  appealed  to  him  about  his  name. 
Her  fancy  and  her  impulses  had  shamefully  betrayed  her.  She 
could  hardly  keep  the  tears  from  rising  in  her  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Fielding,'  she  said, '  you  must  see  that  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  become  the  victim  of  the  strangest  mistake ;  it  was  all 
my  own  doing,  and  I  have  no  one  to  blame  for  it.  I  needn't  tell 
yon  what  it  was  ;  I  am  always  making  impulsive  mistakes ;  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Will  you  do  me  two  great  favours ;  first  to 
forgive  the  trouble  I  have  imposed  on  you,  and  next  not  to  try  to 
gaees  at  any  explanation  ? '  It  was  part  of  Gabrielle's  nature  to 
trust  herself  to  anyone,  and  to  believe  that  she  wonid  meet  a  true 
man  in  everybody. 

'  I  saw  there  was  a  mistake,'  Fielding  said,  making  the  least  of 

Krposely.     '  Yon  thought  I  was  this  missing  Vanthorpe  ?    I 
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could  wish  with  all  my  lieart  I  were,  if  it  could  give  you  1 
pleasure ;    it   would  be  turning  a  good-for-nothing  existence  1 
some  account,     I  ought  to  have  spoken  out  at  once,  Mrs.  Vai 
thorpe,  and  then  all  this  mistake  woidd  never  have  come  alx 
But,  to  speak  the  truth  and  shame — my  own  absurdity,  I  fanciei 
that  you  were  treating  me  with  contempt  for heing poor;  andtJ 
ia  a  sort  of  thing  I  can't  stand  even  from  a  lady.' 

'  See  how  wrong  yon  were,'  Gabrielle  said,  brightening.  *  I  di 
not  think  you  were  poor.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought — in  til 
lucid  intervals  when  I  was  not  occupied  with  that  other  ridiculcK 
idea — I  thought  you  were ' 

'  Rich,  perhaps?  and  living  in  Bolingbroke  Place  for  the  beaut; 
of  the  situation  and  the  elegance  of  the  apartments  ? " 

'  No,  not  rich,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  poor ;  I  never  though 
of  your  being  poor,' 

'  Why  not,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

'  I  don't  really  know ;  you  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  t 
manners  of  a  poor  man — you  seemed  too  independent.' 

He  smiled. 

'  What  you  call  independence  of  manner  is  very  often  only  t 
surest  proof  of  poverty.  It  is  like  the  Spanish  beggar's  ragget 
mantle,  which  the  more  ragged  it  is  the  more  proudly  he  draws  tl 

'  At  al!  events,'  she  said  warmly,  '  I  knew  you  were  a  gentle* 
man,  and  I  know  that  still.' 

'  Thank  heaven,  had  as  we  are,  we  have  not  yet  come  (o  maki 
it  a  social  law  that  there  can't  he  a  poor  gentleman.' 

'  Can  nothiug  be  done  ? '  she  said  simply  and  very  g^itljt 
'  You  ought  not  to  be  poor';  you  have  talents  and  education,  1 
one  can  see  that.  I  have  some  friends,  Mr.  Fielding,  who  perhapi 
could  do  something  to  get  a  man  of  talent  a  way  of  showing  i 
he  can  do.  If  you  would  only  not  be  so  very  very  independent- 
if  you  would  only  tell  me  what  you  can  do,  and  allow  me  to  speak 
to  one  or  two  friends,  why,  something  might  be  done.'  The  con> 
elusion  of  the  sentence  was  lame,  but  the  feeling  which  dictated  it 
had  wings, 

There  was  something  so  winning  in  her  sweet  kindly  way, 
winning  in  the  very  delicacy  which  made  it  difficult  for  her  ia 
bring  her  sentence  to  anything  like  a  properly  rounded  period,  t 
Fielding  felt  himself  really  growing  into  that  mood  which  he  had 
described  to  Charlton  when  he  vowed  that  nothing  would  plee 
him  more  than  to  be  patronised  by  her.  She  saw  his  hesitation,  but 
in  her  impulsive  way  guessed  at  its  cause  wrongly. 

'  Come,'  ahe  said,  taking  courage  as  he  seemed  embarrassed ;  '  I 
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can  quite  understand  yoii,  Mr.  Fielding.  You  are  terribly  in- 
dependent, and  above  all  thinga  you  don't  like,  I  dare  say,  taking 
a  helping  band  from  a  woman.  But  a  woman  may  be  a  very  use- 
ful and  sensible  fiiend,  I  can  assure  you.  Come,  I  have  heard 
many  good  things  of  you  from  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  I  owe  you  some 
thanks  for  taking  the  trouble  to  come  here,  and  not  to  laugh  at  my 
mistake,  which  would  have  annoyed  me  very  much.  Let  me  try  to 
serve  you  if  I  can.  Tell  me  what  you  are  trying  to  do  in  London, 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  something  to  put  you  in  the  right 
way." 

'  You  are  putting  me  in  the  right  way  already.' 

*  How  80,  Mr.  Fielding  ? ' 

'  Why,  simply  by  being  bo  kind  and  taking  such  an  interest  in 
me  ;  is  that  nothing  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  that's  not  much  ;  I  take  an  interest  in  so  many  people. 
I  want  to  be  more  of  a  friend  than  that.  I  have  taken  it  into 
my  head  that  you  are  an  artist  or  an  author.  Now,  I  have  some 
friends  who  know  great  artists  and  great  authors.  Can't  I  serve 
you  in  some  way  ? ' 

'  Will  you  let  me  think  it  over  a  little  before  I  ask  any 
favour?' 

'  Surely  yes ;  I  Bbould  like  you  to  think  it  over.' 

'  Then  may  I  come  and  see  you  again,  when  1  have  thought  it 
over  and  made  up  my  mind  ?  ' 

•  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  any  time,  and  I  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  having  taken  my  oSer  exactly  as  it  tras 


He  had  grown  marvellously  sententious,  and  he  seemed  under 
a  very  cloud  of  embarrassment.  The  kinder  she  was,  the  more 
anxious  he  became  to  put  oflf  telling  his  Vanthorpe  story.  He 
went  away  almost  immediately,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  gone 
that  Gabrielle  remembered  he  had  not  told  her  a  single  word  about 
the  missing  Vanthorpe.  In  truth,  she  felt  so  greatly  dashed  at  the 
ludicrous  bursting  of  one  of  her  fancy  bubbles,  that  she  bad  not 
composure  enough  to  remember  that  other  conjectures  well  worth 
considering,  probabilities  well  deserving  of  thought,  remained  still 
undisturbed.  It  was  certain  that  Fielding  bad  known  some  Van- 
thorpe, that  Fielding  had  some  objection  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and 
that  in  Fielding's  mind  there  was  some  doubt  whether  Vanthorpe's 
mother  would  be  glad  or  sorry  if  he  still  lived.  Here  surely  was 
uuexplained  mystery  enough  to  satisfy  the  moat  romantic  yoimg 
woman  that  she  had  something  still  to  find  out;  and  Gabrielle  had 
^owed  the  one  man  who  knew  all  about  it  to  go  away  without  ex- 
^blkiitinga  single  word.  ^  What  a  fool  he  must  think  I  '^m.'.  V(.<^'« 
^^r    Tou  taxna.   «a.  cl,  & 
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ridiculous  I  have  made  myself!  Shall  I  always  make  mjself 
ridiculous  in  this  kind  of  way  ?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  control 
any  impulse  or  to  act  as  ordinary  buman  beings  act  ? ' 

Then  again  she  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that  afUr' 
all  she  had  found  out  something  that  no  one  else  had  got  any  cl 
to — she  had  found  a  man  who  could  tell  something  about  the  lott. 
Vanthorpe,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Major  Leven 
said  it  would  be  of  great  importance  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Leven  tf 
any  trace  of  the  vanished  prodigal  could  be  found.     It  bad  beefa 
Gabrielle's  dream  to  become  in  some  way  the  benefactress  of 
Leven,  and  now  who  should  say  that  after  all  she  might  not  realus 
her  hope  by  finding  out  the  lost  son,  and  reconciling  him  and  her  f 
Fielding's  ominous  doubt  as  to  whether  the  mother  of  the  Vi 
thorpe  he  had  known  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  her  son  was  living, 
may  have  been  only  because  the  son  was  pcwr ;  some  mothers 
mean  and  selfish  like  that,  (jabrielle  supposed ;  but  she  knew 
Mrs.  Leven  was  not  one  of  these ;    and  auybow  poverty 
defect  that  coidd  he  repaired  if  only  the  sundered  mother  and 
could  be  brought  together  again.     Onthe  whole,  Gahriellethoi 
after  a  while  that  she  had  some  right  to  be  reassured,  and  tbat 
had  not  made  such  a  bad  morning's  work  of  it  after  all.     Onetl 
certain  was  tbat  she  must  somehow  contrive  to  see  Fielding 
Would  it  do  to  ask  Major  Leven  to  go  to  him,  and  find  out  all 
about    things?      Oh,    no,    Gabrielle   settled,   after   one   or 
moments'  reflection,  that  would  never  do.     Fielding  might  rel 
to  be  communicative  if  challenged  in  tbat  formal  way.     Besides,  ■ 
was  possible,  although  she  hoped  only  possible  in  the  remotest 
that  something  had  to  be  told  which  woidd  shock  Mrs.  Leven 
hear,  and  then  how  unfair  and  wrong  to  put  the  responsibility 
Major  Leven  of  keeping  a  secret  from  his  wife  !     There  was 
way,  Gabrielle  convinced  herself,  of  solving  all  the  difficulties, 
for  her  to  see  Fielding  again,  and  beg  him  to  be  implicit  and 
act  accoi-ding  to  her  own  best  judgment — in  which,  despite 
recent  mistakes,  she  still  retained  much  confidence. 

In  all  perplexity  or  distress  it  was  her  way  to  seclude  herself  in 
the  room  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Albert  Vanthorpe,  and 
meditate  there,  and  make  it  her  oratory  and  her  shrine,  and  seek 
for  help  and  giudance  there.  She  hid  herself  there  now.  Buther 
mind  was  morbidly  active  tbat  day,  and  her  mood  of  quick 
awakened  curiosity  did  not  seem  suited  to  such  a  place.  She  found 
her  thougbta  straying  incessantly,  tantalizingly,  from  the  agsociK' 
tions  that  the  room  inspired,  away  to  conjectures  as  to  what  stoij 
Fielding  could  have  to  tell,  and  how  she  could  contrive  decoroodj 
to  gat  to  confidential  speech  of  him  again,  and  who  Fielding  w%, 
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and  what  she  could  do  for  him,  and  why  he  lived  in  Bolingbroke 
Place,  and  what  he  mtiBt  have  thought  of  her.  It  was  certain  that 
he  wa£  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  education,  she  thought ;  she  was 
sure  he  must  be  an  artist  or  an  author ;  artists  and  authors  when 
they  were  young  were  very  often  poor,  she  had  heard,  and  lived  in 
regions  even  less  attractive  than  Bolingbroke  Place.  In  the  end, 
of  cooree,  they  became  splendid  successes,  those  who  had  real  merit 
in  them ;  they  wrote  books  that  all  the  world  read,  and  all  the 
world  ran  after  them,  or  they  became  presidents  of  the  Hoyal 
Academy.  She  was  sui'e  Mr.  Fielding  was  just  the  man  to  write  a 
great  book,  or  to  become  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  What 
a  glorious  cai'eer ;  how  sublime  a  life  that  which  led  to  such  a 
success ;  what  a  great  thing  to  be  a  man  who  could  put  his  foot 
even  on  the  lowest  round  of  such  a  ladder — and  for  those  who  could 
not  pretend  to  such  a  career,  how  glorious  to  be  the  means  of  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand  in  time  to  that  stru^ling  genius  whose  seraph 
flight  was  so  often  checked  by  poverty  and  friendlessness  \  If  she 
could  thus  make  her  life  sublime  by  assisting  such  a  flight,  how 
happy  she  should  be  t  She  resolved  that  at  least  she  would  try, 
and  that  no  miserable  feminine  fear  of  being  misunderstood  should 
bar  her  purpose.  Fielding's  very  peculiarities  of  manner  seemed 
the  natural  expression  of  the  proud  independent  consciousness  of 
genius.  His  every  word  showed  that  noble  scorn  of  patronage  that 
she  knew  must  be  in  the  soul  of  each  true  artist.  '  Can  I  have 
ofiended  him  ?  Can  I  have  seemed  as  if  I  were  trying  to  act  the 
part  of  an  insolent  patroness  to  him  ? '  she  thought  in  alarm  and 
shame;  and  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  these  feelings  were 
not  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  associations  of  that  solemn  sacred 
chamber,  and  she  abased  herself  before  Albert  Vanthorpe's  memory. 
But  when  she  was  called  on  to  see  some  visitor  she  was  not  sorry 
for  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room.  She  felt  like  a  devotee  who  has 
for  once  detected  himself  in  mere  worldly  cares  and  ambitions  in 
the  presence  of  the  image  of  his  saint. 

t  ..„.,„„ 

WHXSX  nXLSIHS  WBKT  KIXT,  AND  HSXT. 
*  I  WMH  I  were  an  artist ;   I  wish  I  were  an  author,'   was 
siding's  thought  as  he  passed  from  Gabrielle's  door,  all  imcon-  ■ 

BciouB  (rf  any  curious  eyes  following  his  movements.     '  I  wonder  ■ 

could  I  write  a  book  if  I  were  to  try;  or  paint  a  picture,  or  I 
compoee  an  opera  ?  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  write  a  book — a  I 
book  of  travels  perhaps,  or  a  novel — a  eenaatiou  ttO'JftV,  wAia^ft.        I 
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Bolingbroke  Place  the  scene  of  some  awful  mystery  or  murder., 
It  IB  Just  the  spot  for  something  of  the  kind.  While  I  was  doing 
it  I  could  go  and  see  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  every  now  and  then,  and  take 
her  opinion  about  it ;  and  make  her  think  I  bad  no  chance  of 
getting  anyone  to  publish  it,  except  through  her ;  and  never  get 
it  finished  j  and  always  have  her  for  my  patroness.  I  might  bring,, 
poor  Vanthorpe  into  it.' 

The  thought  of  Vanthorpe  broke  grimly  in  on  the  sweet  tan- 
talizing whimsical  fancies  of  the  young  man.  There  was  a  paiofol 
reality  there  which  did  not  harmonise  with  his  dream  of  some, 
literary  Penelope's- web  to  be  kept  always  going  on  and  never 
finished  under  the  kindly  eyes  of  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe.  He  lounged 
listlessly,  not  well  knowing  what  he  was  actually  doing,  towardi 
Kensington  Gardens.  On  the  way  he  passed  many  a  house  whicb 
he  bad  known,  and  where  be  had  been  welcome  in  old  days ;  and 
he  fell  to  thinking  of  the  old  days  and  the  inmates  of  this  bouse 
and  that,  and  whether  they  were  alive  still,  and  whether  they 
would  remember  him  or  care  to  see  him  if  they  were  alive.  He 
began  wondering  too  whether  he  had  really  gained  much  in  inde- 
pendence, or  experience,  or  strength,  or  soul,  or  anything  since  he 
made  up  his  mind  in  hia  boyhood  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  freedom 
and  to  have  done  with  the  respectabilities  and  the  conventionalitieB., 
He  had  passed  the  same  houses  many  a  time,  even  since  his  latestj 
return  to  London,  and  he  had  not  thought  about  them  In  such 
way,  nor  moralized  about  himself  and  his  past  career.  Why 
he  moralizing  and  questioning  now  ? 

Major  Leven  was  right.  The  young  man  in  Bolingbroke  PI 
was  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Jacob  Fielding,  a  great  city  man  rf 
that  better  class  out  of  whom  no  one  thinks  of  making  a  Lord 
Mayor ;  a  philanthropist  who  went  in  for  every  conceivable  good 
cause,  and  also  for  religion  and  morality.  Sir  Jacob  took  the 
chair  at  all  manner  of  philanthropic  meetings.  His  chequ&'book 
never  failed  any  virtuous  enterprise  which  was  likely  to  be 
noticed  in  the  newspapers  or  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  princely 
or  even  ducal  person.  He  was  a  thoroughly  good  man  in  the 
narrow  and  what  we  may  call  the  vulgar  sense.  He  honestly 
believed  that  the  whole  duty  of  humanity  was  to  be  respectable. 
A  once  strange  product  of  our  curious  ei\'ilisation,  a  product  nowj 
grown  too  common  to  attract  attention  or  to  call  for  any 
is  that  respectability  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  thtf 
positive  virtues  of  manhood,  but  accomplishes  its  mission  and  earns  i 
its  title  by  allowing  its  name  to  be  put  down  on  a  committ€d-| 
list,  and  signing  away  by  cheque  sums  of  money  which  it  nev( 
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\^'hen  Jacob  Fielding  was  young,  he  married  a  woman  who 
■was  not  handsome,  but  who  had  a  fortmie.  She  had  one  bod  whom 
he  called  Wilberforce  Fielding,  and  ehe  died  soon  after.  Many 
years  passed  away,  and  Jacob,  who  was  now  Sir  Jacob  with  a 
baronet's  title  given  in  reward  of  his  philanthropic  cheques,  married 
Miss  Selbridge,  a  young  and  pretf  j  woman  of  good  family  who  had 
no  money  and  whose  people  talked  her  into  the  match.  It  suited 
them  to  have  her  married  to  this  very  rich  and  highly  respectable 
man ;  and  it  suited  him,  for  it  gave  him  at  least  a  sort  of  left- 
handed  connexion  with  the  better  society  of  London.  But  it  did 
not  suit  the  poor  young  woman  at  all.  P"or  she  bad  not  only  a 
warm  heart  hut  an  artistic  sort  of  nature  which  found  Sir  Jacob's 
home  heavy  and  dull ;  and  she  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
humour  which  enabled  her  to  see  ita  ludicrous  aide  rather  too 
clearly.  She  had  one  child,  the  boy  whom,  in  ber  despite.  Sir 
Jacob  would  call  Clarkson,  after  one  of  the  heroes  of  Sir  JacoVs 
own  youth  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Clarkson's  mother  died  and 
left  her  child  to  be  brought  up  by  Sir  Jacob.  The  young  Clarkson 
never  gave  satisfaction,  He  had  a  great  deal  of  his  mother's 
nature  in  him,  to  begin  with  ;  and  almost  from  his  very  childhood 
he  had  got  it  somehow  into  his  head  that  she  had  been  the  victim 
of  some  kind  of  harsh  treatment.  This  was  decidedly  a  mistake. 
She  had  always  been  treated  well  by  Sir  Jacob ;  the  only  wrong 
done  to  her  being  that  she  was  provided  with  a  wealthy  match 
which  many  other  girls,  even  of  family  better  than  hers,  would 
have  jumped  at.  But  then  she  was  not  like  most  other  girls,  and 
her  son  turned  out  not  to  be  like  most  other  young  men.  He 
seemed  from  the  first  to  resent  his  name  and  his  position.  He 
hated  to  be  called  Clarkson  ;  he  did  not  believe  in  his  father's 
philanthropy.  His  brother  was  too  old  to  be  anything  like  a 
companion  to  him.  A  pious  tutor  to  whom  he  was  assigned  for  a 
time  deplored  the  fatal  fact  that  what  he  called  a  dreadful  modem 
■pint  of  analysis  had  taken  possession  of  Clarkson's  mind,  which 
led  him  to  hold  nothing  sacred  from  inquiry.  Withal  he  was  im- 
perturbably  good-humoured.  He  would  not  go  to  either  of  the 
great  universities.  He  insisted  that  the  universities  destroyed  all 
ttie  fresh  manhood  of  thought ;  and  to  Sir  Jacob's  mind  there 
could  be  nothing  respectable  which  had  not  that  hall-mark  of  the 
nniversities  denied  to  his  own  dissenting  younger  days.     So  Clark- 

Iaon  went  first  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  learned  Pessimism,  and  then 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  to  the  Latin  Quarters  good  deal;  and  when 
Jie  came  home  he  made  fun  openly  of  his  father's  guests,  and  tried 
to  rouse  his  elder  brother  into  mutiny  against  the  respectabilities. 
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they  were  in  the  country  ;  for  Sir  Jacob  had  long  conformed  to  the 
Eetablishnient ;  and  at  last  he  left  his  father's  house  altogether. 
There  was  no  quarrel,  at  least  on  his  part.  He  was  as  sweet- 
tempered  as  he  was  unmanageable.  He  merely  said  that  the  kind 
of  life  his  father  and  brother  were  leading  was  stifling  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  stand  any  more  of  it. 

Sir  Jacob  was  not  sorry  on  the  whole  when  his  younger  son  was 
fairly  gone.  The  elder  son  promised  to  become  a  veiy  reputable 
bead  of  a  rising  county  family  in  time ;  and  the  younger  was 
always  making  fan  of  what  he  politely  called  playing  at  aristocracy. 
These  unseemly  jests  of  his  were  made  all  the  less  welcome  by  the 
fact  that  any  manner  of  connexion  the  Fieldings  might  have  with 
aristocracy  came  from  this  irreverent  Clarkson's  mother.  In  many 
ways  it  was  a  relief  to  the  household  in  town  and  country  when  Claik- 
son  was  gone.  He  admired  nothing  that  his  father  really  admirect, 
and  that  his  elder  brother  was  willing  for  the  credit  of  the  family 
to  take  on  trust.  He  made  caricatures  of  the  paintings  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence ;  he  was  always  insinuating  that  the  antique 
femily  furniture  was  bought  brand-new  in  Tottenham  Court  Goad ; 
he  laughed  at  a  supposed  Kaphael  which  it  ought  to  have  been  an 
article  of  fiiith  to  accept  as  genuine ;  and  he  did  not  care  about 
Zachary  Macaulay. 

Once  or  twice  at  long  intervals .  the  good-humoured  prodigal 
returned  to  London.  But  he  did  not  visit  his  father  or  his  brother  j 
and  they  did  not  even  know  of  his  having  been  so  near  to  them. 
He  lived  where  he  pleased  and  as  he  pleased.  He  was  fond  of 
quoting  a  line  from  Savage  Landor,  about  one  who  '  warmed 
both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life.'  This  was  evidently  what  he 
believed  himself  to  be  doing.  He  liked  the  ups  and  downs  of  life ; 
he  found  a  certain  interest  in  receiving  fortune's  buffets  as  well  a« 
her  rewards.  He  was  free  and  happy.  He  was  thousands  of  miles 
Away  from  London  when  he  heard  of  his  father's  death,  and  it  was 
very  old  news  when  the  tidings  reached  him.  Then  he  was  stricken 
with  a  sudden  and  a  deep  penitence.  His  emotional  generous 
nature  drove  him  into  repentance.  He  had  had  some  strokes  of 
surprising  good  luck  in  one  of  the  many  speculations  into  which 
he  successively  flung  himself  in  the  American  States;  hut  he  threw 
up  the  occupation  and  hurried  homo,  not  particularly  knowing 
what  he  wanted  there.  On  returning  to  London  be  hastened  to 
his  father's  house,  no  doubt  with  some  thoughts  on  the  way  of  that 
other  penitent  who  once  came  back  to  the  house  of  bis  father.  At 
the  very  door  he  saw  his  brother.  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding,  mount- 
ing his  horse  for  a  ride  in  the  park.  Sir  Wilberforce  looked  at 
him,  but  did  not  recognise  birri ;  bad  not  even, it  was  evident,  any 
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&uit  suspicion  of  ever  having  seen  him  before.  Sir  Wilberforce 
looked  healthy,  rosy,  and  very  happy.  The  returned  prodigal 
thought  hJB  own  lamentations  and  repentances  would  have  seemed 
ridiculously  out  of  place  under  such  circunutaDces.  He  allowed 
his  brother  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride  away  undisturbed.  He 
felt  very  much  of  a  stranger  in  London  then.  Stilt,  he  thought  as 
he  was  there  he  might  as  well  stay  for  a  little  and  see  how  his 
brother  got  on,  and  whether  he  was  a  person  at  all  likely  to  be 
touched  by  a  fraternal  reconciliation.  He  went,  seeking  meanwhile 
for  new  sensations,  in  quest  of  some  odd  and  interesting  gpot 
wherein  to  establish  himself  for  the  moment.  Chance  took  him 
to  Bolingbroke  Place. 

He  followed  his  whim,  as  he  bad  always  done  thus  far,  and 
settled  there  aa  a  lodger  with  the  other  lodgers.  The  house  looked 
grim  and  phantom-haunted,  and  lie  thought  there  ought  to  be 
legends  there,  and  odd  people  and  adventures.  He  loved  his 
fellow-man,  not  indeed  in  the  philanthropist's  sense,  although  he 
was  always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  anyond,  but  in  the  sense 
that  he  liked  to  talk  to  any  sort  of  fellow-man  or  woman,  and  to 
be  for  the  moment  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  same.  He  had 
'  run '  life,  aa  the  Americans  say,  on  that  principle  everywhere,  and 
be  had  found  delight  in  it.  He  did  not  see  why  he  might  not  find 
some  gratification  in  Bolingbroke  Place  too.  He  soon  catne  to 
know  its  inmates  and  to  be  fond  of  them  in  a  certain  sense.  He 
really  had  a  strong  liking  for 'dear  old  Lefussis,'  even  while  he 
laughed  at  him  ;  he  thought  Janet  the  best  creature  in  petticoats 
he  had  ever  known  ;  and  he  was  interested  in  the  blended  clever- 
ness and  shortsightedness,  the  vanity,  the  ill-humours  and  the 
aspirations  of  Robert  Charlton.  He  would,  however,  probably  soon 
have  had  enough  of  all  this  and  have  left  the  place  and  gone 
somewhere  else,  possibly  out  of  London  altogether,  but  for  the 
curious  chance  that  threw  in  his  way  a  young  and  handsome 
woman  who  bore  the  name  of  Vanthorpe.  That  name  had  some 
associations  for  him ;  and  lie  was  at  once  compelled  to  look  with 
interest  on  the  woman  who  bore  it.  Among  all  bis  varied  experi- 
ences, he  had  never  yet  been  really  in  love. 

Robert  Charlton  had  never  before  had  to  do  with  a  thoroughly 
purposeless  man.  Such  a  personage  it  seemed  to  him  he  had 
undertaken  to  watch  and  to  study  when  he  set  himself  to  follow  the 
mysterious  Fielding,  Charlton's  life  bad  been  narrow  and  mono- 
tonous to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  He  had  hardly  any 
acquaintances,  and  no  friends.  He  had  always  been  working  hard, 
I  bad  seen  those  around  him.  men  and  women,  working  hard 
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too  for  dear  life.  It  was  bewildering  to  him  now  beyond  t 
to  notice  the  movements  of  Fielding,  who,  on  this  trying  day,  seemed 
absolutely  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Charlton  had 
made  up  hia  mind  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  about 
Fielding,  and  that  a  clue  would  be  got  to  a  discovery  by  watching 
him  for  a  whole  day  and  seeing  where  he  went  and  what  he  did. 
So  he  watched  Fielding  into  Kensington  Gardens,  where  the  idle 
yoimg  man  sat  by  the  Round  Pond  for  at  least  two  mortal  hours, 
apparently  doing  nothing  but  lazily  watching  the  ripples  of  tha 
pool  and  the  sportings  of  the  water-fowl.  At  last  Fielding  got  up; 
and  Robert,  welcoming  any  change,  made  haste  to  follow  at  a  safe 
distance.  But  Fielding  had  not  gonefer  before  he  stretched  him- 
self out  on  a  seat  and  occupied  himself  in  looking  up  at  the  trees 
and  the  faint  blue  of  the  spring  sky.  Charlton's  life  had  been  all 
too  dull  and  narrow  to  allow  him  to  cultivate  any  taste  for  grass 
and  trees  and  skies ;  and  the  delicious  sense  of  spring  borne  in 
that  day  on  others  by  the  soft  west  wind  had  no  influence  on  him. 
Another  hour  went  away  in  this  fashion.  Then  Fielding  got  up 
and  strode  away  as  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do  something. 
So  indeed  he  had.  It  was  not  all  idleness  which  had  held  him  by 
the  pond  and  under  the  trees ;  he  was  really  thinking  something 
out  and  making  up  his  mind.  He  crossed  rapidly  the  range  eS 
parks  between  Oxford  Street  and  Great  George  Street,  and  ha 
made  for  Westminster  Bridge.  It  cost  Robert  Charlton  some 
trouble  to  keep  up  with  the  tall  young  man,  who  seemed  now  i 
eager  to  get  on  as  he  had  appeared  anxious  to  kill  time  by  idleness 
before.  Across  the  bridge  he  went  and  pierced  far  into  the  south 
Bide.  At  last  he  came  to  a  rather  pretty-looking  row  or  terrace  of 
small  houses,  railed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  street.  There  Fielding 
went  up  to  a  door,  and  knocked.  He  only  remained  a  few  minutes. 
He  did  not  go  in.  Evidently,  Charlton  thought,  the  person  ha 
sought  was  not  at  home.  Fielding  strode  on  to  Kennington  Park, 
whither  too  Robert  followed  him  ;  and  there  w.is  anothei 
lounge  on  a  seat.  Up  again,  and  back  to  the  hoiise  in  the  terrace. 
The  same  result  apparently.  Then  Fielding  went  rapidly  north- 
ward again.  He  was  not  going  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  person ' 
in  the  terrace,  Charlton  thought,  Robert,  lingered  long  enough  toi 
take  mental  note  of  the  number  of  the  house,  and  then  followed. 
He  came  in  sight  of  Fielding  as  the  latter  was  crossing  West- 
minster Bridge,  He  followed  him  into  the  Pall  Mall  region,  a 
there  Fielding  turned  into  a  French  restaurant.  Charlton  v 
tired  and  very  hungry,  and  would  fain  have  had  a  morsel  to  eat^ 
and  he  became  savage  in  his  heart  with  Fielding  for  entering^ 
the  restaurant.    That  was  another  of  Fielding's  offences.     Bii# 
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Charlton  would  not  turn  in  anywhere  for  anything  to  eat,  or  give 
up  the  chase  so  soon,  although  it  was  now  late  in  the  evening  and 
dark.  He  hung  about  we.iry  and  dispirited  to  the  lowest  degree, 
until,  after  what  seemed  to  him  an  almost  unending  time,  Fielding 
came  out.  Again  he  made  for  the  south  side,  and  Charlton  felt  a 
glow  of  new  vital  power  at  the  encouraging  conviction  that  there 
really  was  some  business  ofsurpaseing  importance  drawing  Fielding 
to  the  house  in  the  terrace.  With  fresh  vigour  he  followed  the  chase. 
The  same  house  ;  the  same  result.  As  Fielding  left  the  door  for 
the  third  time  it  occurred  t<i  Charlton  that  he  might  do  something 
better  now  than  merely  follow  him.  When  Fielding  had  disap- 
peared he  went  boldly  up  to  the  house  and  knocked,  and  asked  the 
■ant  who  opened  the  door  if  Mr.  Stephens — he  took  the  first 
ime  that  occurred  to  him — had  been  there  that  day  ?  She  didn't 
'Iraow,  the  girl  said  civilly ;  a  gentleman  had  called  three  times, 
but  she  didn't  know  what  his  name  was ;  she  had  not  been  living 
there  long ;  he  came  to  see  Mrs.  Clarkson,  and  Mrs.  Clarkson 
weren't  at  home.  He  was  coming  again  to-morrow.  Eobert  said 
something  about  an  appointment  there  to  meet  Mr.  Stephens ;  hut 
he  supposed  he  had  mistaken  the  hour.  Did  the  gentleman  who 
called  three  times  ask  for  him — Mr.  Green  ? — Robert's  invention 
was  taied  for  a  second  name  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  No  ;  the 
gentleman  only  asked  for  Mrs,  Clarkson.  Charlton  thanked  her  for 
her  civility  and  hurried  away.  He  did  not  succeed  in  recovering 
the  track  of  Fielding  any  more  that  evening,  but  he  thought  he 
had  got  at  the  beginning  of  a  discovery  of  some  kind.  He  did 
not  fail  to  remember  that  some  of  the  letters  he  had  seen  in 
Fielding's  room  were  addressed  to  the  name  of  Clarkson.  It  was 
evident  that  Fielding  had  sometimes  passed  by  the  name  of 
Clarkson;  and  now  he  was  paying  three  hasty  and  seemingly 
anxious  visits  in  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  person  described  as 
M18.  Clarkson.  Rol>ert  had  read  with  keen  interest  in  the  papers 
about  men  carrying  on  brilliant  and  successful  swindles  by  passing 
off  under  difTerent  names  in  difTerent  parts  of  England,  and  having 
the  assistance  of  women  confederates  equally  disguised.  Why 
should  not  this  be  some  instance  of  the  kind  ?  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  some  mystery  or  other  connected  with  that  house  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  that  he  had  come  upon  the  track  of  it.  In 
all  the  varied  workings  of  conjecture  in  the  human  mind  we  do 
not  know  that  there  ia  any  authentic  record  of  anybody  having 
reason  to  believe  that  anybody  else  is  engaged  in  concealing  some- 
thing, and  even  for  a  moment  supposing  that  the  concealment  has 
B  worthy  motive.  It  ought  not  to  take  much  observation  of  life, 
would  think,  to  teach  us  that  there  are  men  and  woisift^  ^"osi 
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do  sometiine8  make  eecrets  of  wliat  it  would  only  be  to  their  credit 
to  have  known.  Charlton  had  in  any  case  a  suspicious  nature, 
made  more  suspicious  by  his  almost  solitary,  brooding,  and  tm- 
heaithy  life.  He  was  not  likely  to  think  that  there  could  be  any 
mystery  connected  with  the  house  on  the  south  aide,  the  discovery  of 
which  would  not  be  to  the  discredit  and  the  confusion  of  Fielding. 

He  felt  elate  at  first  because  be  had  got  on  the  path  to  some 
mystery.  The  elation  lasted  him  while  he  was  taking  a  poor  and 
hasty  dinner  in  a  small  chop-house  near  Westminster  Bridge,  but 
as  he  sat  there  alone,  In  the  dim  light  of  the  mean  public-ioom 
after  his  meal,  he  began  to  think  of  bow  late  it  was,  and  how  he 
bad  squandered  a  whole  day  from  the  work  that  in  general  he  loved, 
and  he  wondered  what  Janet  would  think  of  bis  long  absence.  He 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  Fielding  arriving  at  Bolingbroke 
Place  before  him,  and  seeing  Janet  and  hearing  from  her  uosua- 
peoting  lips  some  expressions  of  amazement  and  alarm  at  his  long 
absence.  Then  he  thought  of  the  kind  of  business  to  which  he 
had  given  up  so  many  hours,  and  bow  hideously  unlike  it  was  to 
anything  he  would  once  have  pictured  as  the  fitting  occupation  of 
one  who  aspired  to  be  successful  and  distinguished,  and  he  began 
to  feel  miserably  humiliated.  He  began  to  think  with  a  kind  of 
horror  that  he  must  now  henceforth  sink  down  and  down.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  for  along  time  to  go  home;  be  shrank 
&om  meeting  Janet  face  to  face.  He  wandered  through  lonely 
streets  and  hung  over  gloomy  bridges,  and  gazed  into  sad  waters, 
until  suddenly  the  moon  rose  and  made  the  river  look  bright,  and 
he  found  the  brightness  unbearable  and  fled  from  it. 

Janet  was  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  early  and  leave  her  husband 
sitting  up.  She  usually  arranged  a  small  supper  for  htm,  and  then 
took  herself  off  at  some  seemly  hour,  leaving  him  to  outwatch  the 
Bear  if  be  felt  inclined.  It  seemed  to  her  only  the  proper  and 
natural  thing  that  a  scholar,  as  she  firmly  believed  her  husband  to 
be,  ehould  sit  up  to  a  late  hour  and  read,  unvexed  by  woinan*e 
chatter.  But  then,  when  she  went  to  bed,  Robert  was  always  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  there  was  the  genial  sense  of  his  presence  and 
his  nearness.  She  could  see  his  lamp  full  on,  or  at  least  could 
catch  its  light  streaming  into  the  room  where  she  lay ;  and  it  was 
an  assurance  that  her  husband  was  near  and  was,  one  might  say, 
keeping  her  company.  More  than  once  when  she  could  not  sleep 
she  had  glided  softly  out  of  bed  and  crept  to  the  door  of  tbe  roooi 
and  looked  in  upon  him  as  be  read  or  worked,  and  she  felt  happy 
because  he  was  there  and  she  could  look  on  him.  But  this  night 
Robert  bad  not  come  home,  and  that  was  a  strange  thing  to  her. 
She  bad  not  seen  him  since  the  forenoon,  and  then  his  maooer 
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waa  strange  and  hard  and  she  did  not  understand  him.  The  spell 
that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  waB  to  work  had  clearly  not  begun  to  operate 
yet ;  but  Eobert  and  she  were  to  spend  an  evening  soon  again 
with  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  and  then,  perhaps,  something  might 
come  of  it.  So  far,  almost  everything  was  unsatisfactory, 
Robert  had  never  been  out  from  his  dinner  before  without 
Janet's  knowing  in  advance  that  he  waa  to  be  absent,  and  he 
bad  never  been  so  late.  .She  remained  up  beyond  her  usual 
time,  and  then  she  thought  she  had  better  go  to  bed  lest  Robert 
should  be  angry.  So  she  made  for  him  a  very  neat  little  supper 
out  of  the  dinner  that  bad  been  prepared  in  vain ;  and  she 
wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper  the  not  perhaps  wholly  coherent  words, 
'  With  Janet's  love  I'm  gone  to  bed,'  and  so  left  the  room.  She 
spent  a  long  time  undressing  and  arranging  her  hair,  the  beautiful 
hair  which  it  used  to  dehght  Robert  so  often  to  see  her  unfold  and 
let  loose  around  her  shoulders,  and  which  now  she  waa  arranging 
for  the  gratification  of  no  one.  At  last,  when  she  bad  protracted 
the  process  to  the  utmost  reasonable  limits,  she  went  to  bed  and 
for  a  while  lay  awake,  looking  out  on  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  the 
sitting-room  as  it  shone  through  her  doorway.  For  she  had  lowered 
Robert's  lamp,  and  she  knew  that  the  moment  he  came  in  ho  would 
turn  it  more  fully  on ;  and  then,  even  if  she  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  mean  time,  she  would  know  the  moment  she  opened  her  eyes 
again  if  he  had  come  home.  Often  she  closed  her  eyes  and  tried 
to  make  believe  to  herself  that  she  was  sleeping,  and  then  opened 
them  again  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  gladdened  by  the  stronger 
light,  and  she  was  each  time  disappointed.  At  last  she  really  did 
fall  asleep,  and  slept  for  at  least  two  hours. 

On  first  reawaking  she  forgot  for  the  moment  that  Eobert  was 
not  with  her.  Then,  as  consciousness  began  to  struggle  against 
lingering  sleep,  she  thought  he  must  be  iu  the  sitting-room ;  and 
then  she  became  aware  that  the  light  was  still  low.  She  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and,  undressed  as  she  was,  ran  into  the  sitting-room. 
The  light  waa  still  low ;  Robert  was  not  there.  The  little  meal 
she  had  set  out  for  him  looked  dismally  full  of  ghastly  suggestion 
as  it  lay  there  lonely  and  untasted.  She  looked  at  the  little  clock 
over  the  chimney-piece  which  Robert  himself  had  tinkered  at  until 
he  made  it  a  very  marvel  of  correct  time-keeping,  and  she  found  that 
it  waa  nearly  half-past  one.  Then  a  reassuring  thought  occurred 
to  her.  Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  her  husband,  when 
returning  home,  had  seen  Mr.  Fielding's  light  burning  in  his  room 
and  gone  in,  and  that  they  were  now  sitting  together  talking. 
The  idea  reassured  her,  but  she  was  longing  to  he  convinced  that 
it  was  the  truth.     She  feared  her  husband  would  be  angry  if  sh« 
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seemed  in  any  way  to  be  looking  after  his  movements ;  and  yei 
ehe  could  not  remain  in  the  condition  of  uncertainty  which  then  J 
tormented  her.     She  thought  she  would  go  out  on  the  comdOT  " 
and   listen,  and  perhaps   hear  their  voices — Mr.  Fielding  often 
talked  out  in  a  very  loud  pleasant  sort  of  way ;  and  if  she  did  hear 
them  she  would   go   hack  to  hed   contented.      She   opened   her 
door  and  crept  out  cautiously  on  the  landing,  a  little  astonished  at 
first  to  find  that  the  stairs  were  quite  bright  in  the  moonlight. 
She  heard  nothing,  and  so  she  went  down  a  few  more  of  the  stairs 
and  listened.     When  she  came  to  the  first  lobby  on  her  way  down,  J 
the  full  moon  suddenly  looked  in  upon  her  through  a  window,  and'j 
Janet  was  almost  as  much  startled  as  if  some  ghost  had  appeared^ 
and  turned  the  pale  light  of  its  wan  eyes  upon  her.     The  littli 
start,  however,  reminded  her  of  other  possibilities,  and  she  though! 
she  had  better  go  no  lower  down  then,  for  it  would  i 
Mr.  Fielding  or  any  other  of  the  lodgers  were  to  come  upon  her 
and  see  her  in  her  night-dress.     She  honied  back  to  her  room 
and  put  on  clothes  enough  to  make  a  colourable  presentation  of 
being  fully  dressed,  and  then  softly  went  down  the  stairs  again. 

She  stopped  at  Fielding's   door  in  much   trepidation.     Sho<| 
listened,  but  for  a  time  she  could  hear  no  sound  except  the  quid 
beating  of  her  heart.     There  was  certainly  a  light  inside,  for  »\ 
could  see  it  streaming  out  under  the  door,  hut  she  could  hear  ndfl 
voices.     She  was  all  trembling,  and  in  her  agitation  she  canghl 
the  handle  of  the  door  and  it  rattled  loudly,  and  she  heard  eome  " 
one  start  up  inside.     Her  terror  became  unbearable.     She  wss 
longing  to  fly  from  the  spot  and  run  madly  up  the  stairs,  but  ehs 
couid  not  move.     At  that  moment  the  street  door  opened  and  her  i 
husband  entered  ;  and,  in  the  same  insttmt,  the  other  door  opened\l 
as  well  and  Fielding  stood  before  her. 

'  Janet ! '  Charlton  cried,  and  his  face  became  white  and  heiJ 
caught  her  fiercely  by  the  arm. 

*  Hullo,  what  are  you  two  doing  here  ? '  Fielding  said,  not  yet'l 
understanding  the  scene  in  the  least. 

'  Oh,  Eohert,  I  was  only  looking  for  you  ;  I  thought  you  1 
here,'  Janet  moaned  as  she  looked  in  terror  into  her  husband's  face  | 
and  tried  to  twist  herself  from  the  tight  clutch  of  his  hand. 

'  I  say,  Charlton,  take  care,'  Fielding  said ;  '  you  are  horting  I 
your  wife.  ^Vhat  are  you  about,  man  ?  Let  go  her  arm.' 
the  same  time  Fielding  put  his  hand  on  Charlton's  shoulder.  I 
Charlton  flung  his  wife  from  him  and  struck  at  Fielding  wildly.! 
Fielding  put  up  his  arm  and  stopped  the  blow. 

'Oh,  Mr.   Fielding,  don't  mind  him;  oh,  pray,  pray  dont  !*■ 
Janet  supplicated.     'He  doesn't  mean  it;  he  doesn't  know  what  J 
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Charlton,  a  little  flushed  at  the  consequences  of  his 
l|n88ioDate  outbreak,  had  fallen  back  a  little,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
;Kere  standing  on  the  defensive. 

'  I  believe  he  doesn't,  indeed,'  said  Fielding,    '  Don't  be  afraid, 

met ;  I  shan't  harm  him.     Look  here,  Charlton  :  hit  one  of  your 

'  own  size  next,  will  you,  there's  a  good  fellow  ?     Only  Janet  came 

between,  I  might  have  done  you  Bome  harm,  and  I  should  have 

been  sorry  afterwards.     And  now  will  you  tell  me,  if  you  are  not 

mad  or  drunk,  or  mad  and  drunk,  what  this  is  all  about  ? ' 

'  I  only  came  to  see  if  you  were  there,  Eohert  ;  that  waa  all, 
indeed,'  Janet  pleaded  piteously,  looking  up  to  Charlton,  whose 
arm  she  held,  with  eyes  in  which  simple  frutli  shone  yet  more  than 
even  terror.  Charlton  had  collected  his  senses  now,  and  was  quite 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  she  was  speaking  the  truth, 

'  Well,'  Fielding  asked  again, '  what  is  it  all  about  ?  Have 
you  been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  you,  Charlton  ? ' 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  sternness  now  that  made  Janet  again 
move  between  him  and  her  husband. 

'  It  was  all  a  mistake.  Fielding,'  Charlton  said  at  last,  gasping 
for  breath ;  '  I  haven't  been  drinking,  but  I  came  in  suddenly  and 
I  couldn't  imagine  what  Janet  wanted  here.' 

'  What  a  cad  you  make  of  yourself ! '  Fielding  eaid  composedly. 
'  I  begin  to  think  now  that  a  kicking  would  have  done  you  good. 
I  am  almost  sorry  I  didn't  follow  my  first  impulse;  if  you  had 
been  a  stronger  man  I  would  have  done  it.' 

'  I  waa  in  the  wrong.  Fielding ;  I  admit  it ;  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  sorry  and  that  I  apologise.' 

*  Apologise  to  your  wife,'  Fielding  said ;  '  you  owe  her  an 
apology.  When  I  ask  you  to  apologise  to  me,  you  can  do  ho.  I 
have  to  apologise  to  you,  Mrs.  Charlton,  for  bursting  out  on  you 
so  suddenly  and  frightening  you.  I  didn't  know  who  was  there ;  I 
heard  some  noises,  and  I  have  had  an  odd  suspicion  lately  that 
people  have  been  coming  into  my  room.  I  am  afraid  I  frightened 
you.  and  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me,' 

He  looked  handsome^and  V>rave  and  genial,  and  very  like  a 
gentleman  then  indeed.  He  must  have  appeared,  even  in  loyal 
Janet'a  eyes,  something  of  a  contrast  to  Robert  Charlton,  who 
seemed  small,  cowering,  and  confused,  and  at  the  same  time  malign. 
Fielding  bowed  to  Janet  and  went  into  hiw  room,  and  the  dejected 
pair  were  left  to  make  their  way  up  the  silent  stairs  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  the  sudden  intrusion  of  whose  great  white  face  had 
60  much  alarmed  Janet. 

'  I  oughtn't  to  have  gone  down,  Eobert,'  she  began,  when  they 
had  got  into  their  room  ;  '  I  know  I  oughtn't,  and  it  was  aU.  n^^ 
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fault.  Only  for  me  tbis  would  not  have  happened ;  but  I  did  not 
knov  where  you  were,  and  I  was  frightened,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  be  with  Mr.  Fielding  in  his  ruom  as  you  are  eometimee, 

you  know ;  and  so  I  went  down,  and  then ^' 

The  poor  little  beauty  waa  reaUy  alarmed.  She  did  not  know 
what  strange  mood  might  show  itself  in  her  husband.  Perhape 
the  mood  she  least  expected  waa  that  which  showed  itself.  Charlton 
sat  down  wearily,  aud  seemed  hardly  to  be  listening  to  what  sbe 
was  saying.  At  last  he  lifted  his  head  and  spoke  to  her  but  witit- 
out  looking  at  her. 

'  It  isn't  any  matt«r,  Janet ;  I  mean,  I  don't  blame  you ;  it  w«g 
all  my  fault :  I  don't  well  know  what  I  waa  thinking  of  when  I  sbv 
you  and  saw  him.  Go  to  bed,  dear,  now ;  that's  a  good  girl ;  go  to 
bed,  Janet.' 

'  I  have  kept  your  supper  for  you ;  it  is  your  dinner^  in  fact/ 
Janet  said,  trying  to  look  cheerful,  and  to  put  off  leaving  hixk 
She  longed  now  to  throw  her  arms  round  him  and  id£S  bim,  ea 
dejected  and  deserted  did  he  seem. 

'  Thank  you,  Janet — thank  you.  You  saw  how  he  treated  me  ?' 
he  said,  changing  his  tone  and  suddenly  looking  up. 

'  Well,  Eobert  dear,  you  know  you  lost  your  temper,  and  ym 
were  very  wild,  and  Mr,  Fielding  is  tall  and  strong.' 

Janet  would  have  said,  if  she  could  see  her  way  to  it,  thst 
Fielding,  being  attacked  without  rhyme  or  reason  by  her  husband*  - 
had  according  to  her  feminine  idea  behaved  with  wonderfiil  fbi^ 
l>earance  in  not  employing  hia  superior  strength  at  once  against 
his  assailant.  But  although  she  never  could  quite  get  at  the  man's 
point  of  view  for  moat  things  she  had  a  sort  of  suspicion  that 
Bobert  would  not  care  to  bear  much  about  forbearance  of  this  kind. 
Still,  it  did  seem  to  her  that  it  was  altogether  Robert  who  had 
treated  Mr.  Fielding  badly,  not  Mr.  Fielding  who  had  thus  treated 
Robert.  <  ■ 

*  He  didn't  strike  at  me  in  return ;  you  saw  that  ? '  -  " 

*  Yes,  I  saw  that,  of  course,'  Janet  said  eagerly,  rejoicingia  the 
belief  that  her  husband  wa.s  after  all  looking  at  the  thing  in  the 
right  light,  and  about  to  launch  into  a  panegyric  on  Fieldit^s 
magnanimity. 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  saw  it,'  Charlton  said  bitterly ;  *  and  3^^k 
heard  too  that  he  wouldn't  receive  an  apology  from  me?  Tfl^l 
know  why,  I  suppose?' 

'  Because  he  knew  you  didn't  mean  anything,  Robert — ' 
'  Because  he  considers  me  a  cad  ;   because  he  looks  on  me  as 
beneath  his  notice,  because  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  Um  to_ 
stnke,  nor  enough  of  a  gentleman  to  be  asked  for  an  apologyl   4fl 
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yes,  he  Umiks  to  degrade  me  in  my  own  eyes  and — and  in  yoiir 
eyes,  I  dare  say — yes,  I  dare  say  in  your  eyes — ' 

'  Oh,  Robert : '  and  Janet  attempted  a  caress  of  assurance  that 
nothing  could  degrade  him  in  her  eyes.  If  she  bad  said  that  no 
one  but  himself  could  do  it,  and  hardly  even  he,  it  would  have  been 
only  a  truthful  expression  of  the  poor  soul's  loyalty.  He  put  away 
the  caress. 

'  YeB ;  it  was  done  to  degrade  mc  in — everybody's  eyes ;  I  dare 
Bay  he  will  tell  it  to — everybody.  How  can  I  look — anybody  in  the 
face  again  ? ' 

'  But,  Robert,  who  will  know  ?  There  was  nobody  there ;  the 
people  in  the  house  were  all  in  bed — ' 

'  I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  people  in  the  house,'  he  caught  her 
up  almost  fiercely.  His  quiet  and  broken  mood  seemed  to  be 
passing  away. 

Janet  could  do  anything  but  restrain  herself  from  trying  to  put 
things  right  where  so  useful  an  operation  seemed  tobe  within  her 
power.    She  said  in  a  soothing  tone : — 

'But,  Robert,  we  don't  know  anybody  out  of  the  house  except 
my  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Vanthorpe — audMrs.  Vautliorpe  wouldn't  care, 
you  know,  even  if  she  did  hear  of  it — which  she  won't." 

'Who  is  he,'  Charlton  said,  jumping  up,  'to  give  himself  airs, 
I  should  like  to  know,  and  put  on  the  ways  of  a  gentleman,  and 
think  he  has  a  right  to  call  on  people,  on  an  equality,  and  not  like 
me,  taking  orders  for  work  ?  Who  is  he  that  has  a  right  to  degrade 
a  man  as  good  as  himself  in  the  eyes  of — of  people  ?  I'll  find  out 
what  he  is^ — I'll  show  the  world  what  he  is.  I'm  on  his  track  ;  111 
not  fail,  that  I  can  tell  him.  Ill  take  down  the  pride  of  my 
gentleman.  I  have  not  had  my  suspicions  for  nothing.  Pm  glad 
I  struck  him.  He  can't  deny  that.  Go  to  bed,  Janet,  it's  no  fault  of 
rouis.  You  are  a  good  girl,  much  too  good — never  mind,  only  go 
>  bed  just  now.' 

Poor  Janet  could  do  nothing  but  creep  to  bed  and  feel  very 
'  miserable.  She  did  not  go  to  sleep,  but  lay  wondering  why  things 
alt  seemed  to  turn  out  so  unpleasantly.  She  was  uneasy  about 
Robert's  change  of  moods,  and  once  she  stole  out  of  bed  and 
peeped  into  the  room  where  he  sat.  He  had  bis  head  in  his  hands, 
and  he  was  crying ;  positively  crying,  like  a  child  or  a  woman. 
Never  in  her  life  had  Janet  before  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a 

E—an  crying  for  anything  but  perhaps  the  death  of  some  one  he 
ved.    She  ran  to  her  husband  and  flung  herself  on  the  ground  at 
B  knees  and  clasped  him  in  her  anns,  and  begged  of  him  in 
bbiog  tones  to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter. 
*  "RiA  matter  is,'  be  said  at  last, '  that  I  am  a  fool,  Ja.xi<^^  'o.-^i^ 
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not  like  myself  to-night.  I  ought  to  apologise  to  you  for  putting 
you  out  so,  and  I  do  apologise,  Janet.  You  won't  refuse  to  aocept 
my  apology,  will  you  ? ' 

They  had  no  more  trouble  for  that  night ;  but  Gabrielle  Van- 
thorpe's  spell  did  not  seem  thus  far  to  be  working  with  great 
success  for  the  happiness  of  the  Gharltons. 

{^To  he  contmMi^ 
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BY     JUSTIN     MCCARTHY. 

Chapter  XIII. 

THS  HOXJSS  our  THE  8T7EBET  SIDE. 

FXT  day,  Fielding  set  out  again  for  the  house  on  the  Surrey 
side.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  some  good  reason 
for  telling  Gabrielle  all  that  he  knew  about  her  husband's  brother, 
or  for  telling  her  nothing. 

No  doubt  was  now  on  his  mind  that  the  Vanthorpe  he  had 
known  was  the  brother  of  Albert  Vanthorpe.  It  was  in  Vera  Cruz 
he  first  met  the  yoimg  Englishman,  Philip  Vanthorpe.  They  were 
drawn  together  first  by  their  kinship  of  race,  and  afterwards  by 
something  kindred  in  character  and  in  their  personal  history. 
Vanthorpe  was  not  long  without  telling  Fielding  that  he  had  left 
his  home  when  a  mere  boy,  simply  because  he  could  not  get  on 
with  his  mother,  and  did  not  like  his  domestic  life.  Vanthorpe 
seemed  in  many  respects  a  deeper  and  darker  copy  of  Fielding ; 
the  traits  of  the  outlaw  were  more  harshly  marked  in  him ;  and 
he  had  not  Fielding's  bright  companionable  careless  ways,  and  his 
sunny  temper.  They  became  close  friends,  and  n^e  many 
mining,  hunting,  and  other  enterprises  together.  Vanthorpe  still 
intenoed  to  go  back  and  live  in  England  some  time  ;  Fielding  had 
no  purpose  of  any  kind.  Vanthorpe  told  Fielding  he  was  resolved 
to  change  his  name,  and  did  not  know  what  other  to  take.  ^  Take 
my  first  name,'  said  Fielding.  '  I  don't  want  it ;  I  never  liked  it, 
but  it  has  brought  you  and  me  together,  for  I  might  never  have 
left  my  father  if  he  had  not  called  me  Clarkson.'  The  humour  of 
the  thing  pleased  both  of  them,  and  Philip  Vanthorpe  became 
thenceforward  Philip  Clarkson. 

They  were  separated  for  a  time,  but  they  met  again  in  New 
Orleans.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Vanthorpe's  fortunes ; 
he  had  married  an  adventuress  from  Europe.    Some  said  she  had 
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been  a  miisic-baU  singer ;  others  that  nhe  had  been 
a  London  public-house.  Fielding  could  easily  aee  that  she 
low  London,  anyhow.  She  was  handsome,  vulgar,  veri'  coquett 
and  very  clever  in  a  sort  of  way.  Vanthorpe  had  married  her 
moment  of  wild  admiration ;  she  made  him  very  miserable ; 
was  repenting  at  leisure,  and  now  told  Fielding  that  his  mind 
made  up;  that  he  never  would  return  to  England.  He  grew' 
melancholy  and  penitent;  he  began  to  think  with  regret  of  hia 
home  and  his  younger  brother  Albert,  and  even  of  the  mother  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled  ;  but  he  would  not  attempt  any  reconcilia* 
tion  now.  He  was  never  very  robust  in  constitution,  and  his  prt 
life  was  telling  heavily  on  him.  He  and  his  wife  had  one  chilli 
a  boy.  After  a  while  Fielding  left  the  Southern  States,  not  expect- 
ing ever  to  see  Vanthorpe  again.  He  gave  Vanthorpe  an  addresa 
in  London  which  would  always  find  liim.  The  very  day  of  the  con- 
cert at  Lady  Honey  bell's,  and  after  he  had  seen  Gabrielle  there,  he 
received  a  letter  from  '  Paulina  Clarkson,'  telling  him  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  some  months  dead,  and  that  she  had  come  to  London 
with  her  son  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  her  husband's  family, 

The   news   of  poor  Vanthorpe's  death  was  not  much  of  a 
prise.     Fielding  might  have  expected  such  an  anDouncement 
N^or  under  the  circumstances  was  it  wholly  painful.     It  was  betl 
perhaps  thus  than  later.     But  the  coming  of  Vanthorpe's  wife 
London  made  it  very   hard   for  Fielding   to  know  how   to 
Gabrielle's  questions,  and  helped  to  render  bis  visit  to  her  at  hi 
house   specially   embarrassing.     After  he  had  left   G-abrielle   hfr 
made  up  hia  mind  to  a  course  which  he  tried   to  follow  that  day  ; 
as  we  know,  Robert  Charlton  watcherl  him.     He  failed  in  seeing  tits 
lady  who  signed  herself  Paulina  Clarksiin  that  day,  and  now  he 
making   another   attempt.     This   time   he   is   successful, 
Clarkson    was   at   home.     He   was   shown   into   a   little    parli 
decorated  with  a  mirror  the   gilt   frame  whereof  was   veiled 
yellow  gauze,  and  with  engravings  of  the  '  Seasons '  and  of 
capture  of  Delhi,  the  elephants  Ijeing  specially  prominent  ia 
latter  work  of  art,  as  if  they  were  dignified  authorities  directii 
and  inspecting  the  capture.     Fielding  stood  there  thinking  of 
very  different  meeting  which  he  was  expecting  only  the  day  befoi 
whUe  he  waited  for  Gabrielle,  and  looking  forward  with  much  dis- 
like to  that  now  about  to  open.     He  had  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  then  at  last  he  was  privileged  to  hear  a  mighty  rushing 
of  silken  skirts  down  the  narrow  staircase,  and  a  tall  woman  witb 
a  long  train  occupied  rather  than  entered  the  little  room, 

She  was  very  tall ;  she  had  been  very  handsome ;  she  was  H' 
longer  ijuite  young,  but  she  still  kept  up  a  tolerable — perhaps 
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would  be  proper  to  say  a  colourable — imitation  of  youth.  Her  hair 
was  now  dark  brown,  but  had  evidently  undergone  occasional 
changes  of  hue.  She  had  a  very  long  neck,  and,  for  all  her  fine 
figure,  occasionally  reminded  one  of  a  rocking-horse,  and  occa- 
sionally of  a  giraffe.  She  had  splendid  arms,  and  her  sleeves  were 
made  loose  in  order  to  do  them  justice.  Fielding's  first  thought, 
on  seeing  her,  was  to  wonder  grimly  how  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe 
would  like  her  sister-in-law.  Perhaps  it  was  this  thought  that 
made  him  stand  silent  after  the  lady  had  entered  the  room  and 
show  no  great  joy  at  seeing  her. 

*  Why,  Fieldmg,  how  you  have  changed ! '  was  her  first  greeting, 
and  she  held  out  both  hands  to  him.     He  merely  touched  one. 

*You  don't  seem  very  glad  to  see  me,  Mr.  Fielding?'  She  drew 
close  beside  him  as  he  stood  near  the  chimney-piece,  and  tried  to 
fix  him  with  her  eyes. 

'  I  don't  think  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  you.' 

*  I  have  a  name.  Fielding,  haven't  I  ? ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon;  Mrs.  Clarkson.' 

*  Mrs.  Clarkson  !     Why  not  Paulina  ? ' 

*  StuflF  I '  was  Fielding's  ungracious  answer.  *  I  never  called  you 
Paulina  in  my  life.'  He  was  almost  inclined  to  add,  *  and  I  don't 
believe  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  did  either.' 

'  My  husband  is  dead,'  she  said.  *  You  were  his  friend ;  you 
might  be  a  little  more  kind  to  his  widow.' 

In  truth,  it  was  Fielding's  memory  of  Vanthorpe  and  of  their 
friendship  that  made  him  harsh  to  the  woman  now  before  him. 
He  put  on  a  less  ungenial  manner,  however,  and  heard  her  tell  the 
story  of  Vanthorpe's  death,  which,  with  a  prudent  preparation 
against  possible  scepticism,  she  had  had  attested  by  formal  certifi- 
cates. She  told  how  he  had  left  but  little  money,  and  a  few  gold 
chains  and  ornaments  and  jewels,  and  how  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  come  to  London,  and  find  out  his  people,  and  see  if  they 
would  not  receive  her.  The  story  was  long,  and  was  interrupted 
by  many  little  outbursts  of  emotion,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  good 
deal  of  impatience  and  anger.  She  saw  that  Fielding  did  not 
believe  in  her  tears  and  her  professed  grief  for  her  husband,  and  she 
occasionally  told  him  so  with  renewed  protestations  and  outbursts 
of  anger,  and  now  and  then  an  oath.  All  the  time  he  was  think- 
ing— '  How  can  I  allow  this  creature  and  fear  to  come  together  ? ' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Fielding,'  she  said  at  last,  *  why  don't  you  say 
something  ?  I  have  told  you  all  my  story ;  you  used  to  have  talk 
enough,  I  remember,  when  you  liked  it.  Can't  you  say  something 
now  that  you  know  what  I  want  of  you  ? ' 

^  I  wish  you  had  not  come  to  London  at  all,'  he  said.    '  I  cannot 
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see  why  you  did  come.     Wby  didu't  you  remain  where  you  \ 
known,  and  where  you  must  have  had  some  friends  ? ' 

What  friends  could  a  widowed  woman  have  like  her  husband's  1 
mother?  Ha^'en't  I  got  great  folks  for  relations?  Ain't  they 
bound  to  do  something  for  me  and  for  his  child?  Come,  Mr. 
Fielding,  I  ask  you  that.  You  think  yourself  very  clever.  Just  you 
explain  that  to  me :  why  shouldn't  I  seek  out  my  husband's  mother 
and  his  family  ? ' 

'  But  you  don't  know  who  they  are,  or  where  they  are,  and  you 
are  not  likely  to  know  from  me,  unless  under  conditions  such  as  it 
seems  to  me  right  to  impose  on  you.' 

'  You  would  impose  on  me  fast  enough,  I  dare  say,'  she  said, 
affecting  to  misunderstand  his  words.  '  But  you  are  not  likely  to 
do  that,  Mr.  Fielding,  with  all  your  knowledge.  I  mayn't  have 
mucbbook-learning,  but  lam  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  any  fine  talk.' 

'  All  the  same,  you  can't  help  yourself.' 

'  I  don't  know,  3Ir.  Fielding  ;  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I  know 
very  well  that  my  husband's  name  wasn't  Clarkson.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  know  that ;  there  never  was  much  of  a  secret 
made  about  that.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  could  change  the  name  soon  enough  if  I  wanted 
to,'  elie  said,  turning  to  the  looking-glass. 

He  caught  at  the  words. 

'  That  is  just  one  reason  why  I  came  here  to-day,'  he  said,  *  and  \ 
why  I  spent  so  much  time  in  looking  you  up  yesterday.     I  took  \ 
it  for  granted  that  you  would  be  trying  for  a  husband  in  London. 
Mow,  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  flattering  women ' 

'  You  certainly  never  were  fond  of  flattering  me,'  she  interposed 
with  a  little  shrilly  laugh. 

'  Very  good,  Theu  I  may  have  the  less  hesitation  in  saying  that  > 
you  are  quite  attractive  and  young  enough  to  have  a  good  chance  \ 
of  getting  someone  to  fall  in  love  with  you ' 

'  Positively  a  compliment,  and  from  Mr.  Fielding — the  first  he  ( 
ever  paid  me.     I  like  it.  Fielding,  I  can  assure  you.'     A  fiush  of  \ 
gratified  vanity  passed  over  her  face.     She  looked  natural  for  the 
first  moment  during  their  talk.     That  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  is  not  spoken  of  by  the  poet  tenderly  or  pathe- 
tically, as  those  who  quote  from  him  generally  seem  to  think,  but 
only  in  irony.     Such  a  touch  of  natm-e  as  Shakespeare's  Ulyseea 
meant  to  describe  now  made  this  woman  kin  to  many  better  and  , 
worse  of  her  sex.     She  forgot  her  affectation,  and  her  deceits,   1 
and  her  habitual  perfidy,  in  the  little  instant  of  unexpected  gratifi- 
cation to  her  vanity- 
Fielding  went  Bteadily  on. 
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*  And  I  should  think  you  don't  want  to  be  always  encumbered 
with  a  child.  A  man  may  be  willing  to  marry  a  widow  who  would 
think  twice  before  taking  her  if  he  had  to  take  a  child  as  well. 
You  know  that,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Fielding,  what  a  low  opinion  of  human  nature  you  must 
have!  You  quite  astonish  me.'  The  affectation  had  all  come 
back  again. 

*  Well,  what  I  have  to  say  is  this.  If  I  can  arrange  to  have 
your  husband's  child  taken  care  of  by  his  people,  will  you  give  it 
up  ?  will  you  go  away,  or  get  married,  and  not  trouble  them  ? ' 

*  I  do  declare.  Fielding,  you  have  positively  no  feeling.  Do 
you  think  a  mother's  heart  is  like  that  ?  ' 

*You  needn't  try  any  of  that  on  me,'  Fielding  answered. 
*  Keep  it  for  the  new  admirer,  whoever  he  is.  It  may  take  him 
in ;  it  hasn't  the  least  effect  on  me.  I  know  that  you  would 
rather  have  your  own  comfort  and  your  own  way  than  all  the 
children  in  the  world.  Your  husband  knew  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
He  knew  that  you  didn't  care  twopence  for  the  child  as  compared 
with  yourself  and  your  own  pleasures.' 

*•  Well,'  she  said  composedly, '  I  never  went  in  for  much  of  the 
sentimental ;  that's  true  enough.  But  I  don't  quite  see  why  the 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  me.  Why  can't  they  receive  us 
both — me  and  the  child  ? ' 

'  They  may  receive  you  both  if  they  like ;  I  have  no  control 
over  that.  But  what  I  say  is,  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  introducing  you  to  them ;  and  that  I  don't  think  you  are 
the  sort  of  person  to  have  the  bringing  up  of  your  husband's 
child.     You  know  very  well  whether  he  thought  so.' 

*  I  know  he  didn't  think  so,  and  I  know  who  put  him  up  to  it. 
I  know  who  was  always  talking  against  me.  It  was  you,  Field- 
ing ;  it  was  you.  You  never  saw  anything  good  in  me.  You  were 
always  putting  him  against  me.  Was  that  manly  conduct,  Mr. 
Fielding,  I  ask  of  you  ?  Was  that  like  a  man  ? — ^you  who  are 
always  talking  so  fine  about  right  and  wrong,  and  this,  that^  and  the 
other !    Was  it,  I  want  to  know  ? ' 

She  was  angry  now,  and  the  affectation  was  gone  again.  A 
touch  of  nature  of  another  kind  was  illustrating  the  universal 
kinship.  She  looked  much  handsomer  when  angry  than  she  did 
when  affecting  genteel  indifference. 

*  I  never  spoke  to  him  against  you,'  Fielding  said,  *  and  you 
know  that  well  enough.  It  was  by  my  advice  that  he  did  not 
take  his  child  and  leave  you  long  ago ;  and  I  don't  know  now 
whether  my  advice  wasn't  a  mistake.  I  didn't  think  very  badl^ 
iA  you  thai ;  I  tl)oqgbt  jovl  were  l^eartlesa  ^ud  nqoxl— *-^ 
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'Oh,  deal'  me,  wbat  compliments!  What  a  nice  way  for  s 
gentleman  to  speak  to  a  lady  I ' 

'  But  that  was  all  I  thought  of  you,  I  saw  you  after  trylDg 
to  establish  a  flirtation  over  his  sick  bed  with  the  doctor  who  WM 
ftttendiug  him.  You  were  ready  to  make  love  to  anyone  behind 
his  back ;  you  won't  deny  that  to  me,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

She  grew  pale  with  anger. 

'  Mr.  Fielding,  your  conduct  is  most  ungentlemanlike,  I  must 
Bay.  A  gentleman  never  makes  such  allusions  as  that.  If  a  lady 
takes  a  foolish  liking,  out  of  a  mere  whim,  not  meaning  any  harm, 
it's  a  compliment  to  a  gentleman  ;  and  no  gentleman  ever  thinks 
of  throwing  it  in  her  face.  I  never  before  was  treated  bo  in 
ail ' 

'  In  all  your  experiences?' 

'  No,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  that ;  I  hardly  know  what  I  wag 
going  to  say,  you  put  one  out  so.  Anyhow,  it  ain't  the  part  of  a 
gentleman ;  oh,  there,  I  mean  it  isn't  the  part  of  a  gentleman, 
and  that  I  will  say.  But  it's  no  use  bringing  up  all  these  old 
stories,  and  quarrelling  over  things.  Why  can't  we  be  firiends, 
Fielding  'i    Why  must  you  be  my  enemy  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  your  enemy,'  Fielding  said  more  gently.  '  I  would 
serve  you  if  I  could,  for  the  sake  of  old  acquaintance,  and  for  th» 
sake  of  your  husband  who  was  my  friend.  I  felt  a  strong  friend" 
ship  for  him.  I  coidd  not  be  your  friend,  for  you  know  that  I 
think  you  spoiled  his  life,  and  that  only  for  you  he  would  hava 
been  happy,  and  might  be  alive  now.  But  I  want  to  help  yoOy. 
if  I  can ;  and  the  offer  I  make  ia  a  proof  of  it.' 

'  An  offer  to  take  away  my  child  from  nie  ? ' 

'  You  don't  care  about  the  child ;  and  you  know  you  are  not  tha 
person  fo  bring  np  a  child.  Come  ;  I  am  not  acting  the  part  ol 
an  enemy  to  you.  Think  this  over,  and  I'll  come  again ;  hut  r&^ 
member,  you  can  only  get  to  know  your  husband's  name,  or  aay^* 
thing  about  him,  through  me.' 

She  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  folded  her  arraa,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  saucy  half-closed  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Fielding,'  she  said, '  juat  you  listen.  I  ain't  quite  come 
to  that  yet.  When  all  else  fails,  and  I  haven't  any  other  hopo 
left  of  finding  out  my  husband's  people,  then  I  may  talk  to  j-ou 
about  your  terms.  But  for  the  present  I  don't  see  any  necessity. 
I  am  only  just  beginning,  don't  you  know ;  and  there  are  lots  of 
ways  of  finding  out  things  in  London ;  and  there's  no  end 
chances  and  strokes  of  good  luck  and  what  not,  and  I  can  wait 
little.  I  may  not  want  your  help  at  all.  If  I  find  out  the  peopl 
/  am  quite  clever  enough  to  play  a  goodj-goody  part  if  that 
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them ;  and  I  won't  tell  any  stories  on  myself,  you  may  be  sure.  I 
mayn't  be  as  clever  as  you,  Mr.  Fielding  ;  but  I'm  clever  enough 
to  know  that  the  game  isn't  exactly  played  out  yet.  So  that's  my 
answer,  Mr.  Fieldingf*and  I  hope  you'll  not  consider  me  rude.' 

They  were  both  playing  a  game  of  brag.  Fielding  was  not  so 
confident  as  he  professed  to  be  about  the  impossibility  of  her  find- 
ing out  her  husband's  people  except  through  him.  She  was  less 
confident  about  the  chances  of  her  being  able  to  do  without  him 
than  she  would  have  admitted.  She  looked  at  his  composed  face, 
and  a  wave  of  passion  darkened  her  whole  expression.  She  sud- 
denly changed  her  manner  of  affected  contempt  and  carelessness  for 
one  of  intense  anger. 

*  Fielding,'  she  said,  jumping  up  from  her  chair, '  I  sometimes 
think  I  hate  you :  I  do  hate  you.' 

'  I  don't  mind,'  he  said ;  '  I  am  not  trying  to  injure  you.' 

*  You  are  trying  to  injure  me  ;  you  hate  me,  and  you  always 
did.     You  had  better  take  care.' 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered,  bringing  a  little  tray  with 
some  cups  and  saucers,  and  went  out  again.  Paulina  came  over 
to  Fielding,  and  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  spoke  vdth  an  odd 
affected  laugh : 

*  I  am  going  to  have  a  cup  of  tea ;  I  am  quite  the  lady.  Field- 
ing, as  you  see ;  I  must  have  my  afternoon  tea.  I  mix  it  after  a 
&shion  of  my  own  ;  quite  particular.  You  will  have  a  cup,  won't 
you,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  and  because  we  are  so  very  friendly 
together  and  so  fond  of  one  another  ? ' 

She  had  moved  a  little  away,  and  was  standing  now  with  her 
side  turned  to  him,  and  was  engaged  in  mixing  the  tea  at  a  small 
table  close  to  the  wall.  He  could  not  see  her  preparations,  but  a 
fiunt  peculiar  smell  was  perceptible  which  was  certainly  not 
familiar  to  Fielding  in  connection  with  the  making  of  tea. 

'  See,'  she  said,  turning  towards  him, '  I  have  poured  a  cup  for 
you.  It  can't  be  a  cup  of.  kindness,  I  suppose,  as  the  song  says  ; 
but  it  may  be  a  cup  of  unkindness.  Anyhow,  you  won't  refuse  a 
lady,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Fielding.' 

For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  Fielding  that  she  might  have  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  poison  him ;  perhaps  even  to  poison  herself  at 
the  same  time.  He  rejected  both  ideas  in  a  moment,  for  what 
seemed  to  him  good  reasons. 

*  You  don't  like  to  drink  it  ?  You  are  afraid  ? '  she  said  with 
a  laugh. 

'  I  shall  never  get  any  good  of  her  if  she  thinks  she  can  make 
me  afiraid  of  her,'  Fielding  thought.  ♦  Thank  you,'  he  replied ;  '  I 
like  tea  at  all  times ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  give  m<&  ^  ^>x^ ' 
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^  Indeed  I  and  of  my  own  particular  mixture  ? '  She  still  held 
the  cup  in  her  band,  as  if  playing  with  his  feelings. 

'  Any  mixture  you  like,'  he  answered  carelessly.  *  I  have  drunk 
all  sorts  of  decoctions  for  tea  in  all  sorts  of  places.  I  am  sure  yours 
mil  be  far  more  agreeable  than  most  of  them.' 

*  Perhaps  you  won't  find  it  so ;  perhaps  you  won't  like  it  quite 
so  much  as  you  imagine.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  thank  you ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it  well  enough.' 
He  stretched  his  hand  out  for  the  cup. 

.  *  I  ought  to  drink  first,  I  suppose,  being  the  lady,'  she  said. 
*  But  as  you  are  the  guest  and  the  stranger,  Fielding,  perhaps  you 
will  lead  the  way  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  True  politeness  consists,  I  have 
always  heard,  in  pleasing  one's  hostess.' 

'  You  really  will  have  it  ? '  She  fixed  her  eyes  so  keenly  on 
him  that  he  could  see  the  pupils  contracting.  He  took  the  cup 
from  her  hand  and  bowed  to  her.  The  eyes  were  still  fastened  on 
him.  He  drank  the  tea.  It  had  a  somewhat  peculiar  perfume, 
but  no  peculiarity  of  taste. 

'What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  there  was  poison  in  that?' 
she  asked. 

'  Say  I  didn't  believe  it,'  Fielding  answered  composedly  as  he 
handed  back  the  cup. 

*  You  are  not  afraid  ?  ' 

*  Not  the  least  in  the  world.' 
'  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.' 

He  stretched  out  bis  wrist  to  her.  She  felt  his  pulse  carefully, 
all  the  time  keeping  her  eyes  maliciously  fixed  on  him.  Then  she 
dropped  his  hand. 

'  It's  all  right  enough,'  she  said.  '  You  don't  seem  to  be  put 
out  at  all.  Yet,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  much  like  to  be  poisoned, 
would  you  ? ' 

'  No,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  poisoned.  First  of  all,  I  like  being 
alive ;  next,  I  fancy  all  poisons  are  more  or  less  painful.  But  I 
am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  being  poisoned  by  you  just  now.' 

*  Why  not  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  too  sweet  and  good  for 
such  a  thing  ?     If  so,  Mr.  Fielding,  you  do  me  too  much  honour.' 

'  Not  I ;  you  know  very  well  I  don't  think  you  too  sweet  and 
good  to  do  anything  that  could  be  done  safely  and  with  any  ad- 
vantage to  yourself.  But  it  wouldn't  be  quite  safe  perhaps  to 
poison  anyone  in  London  ;  and  besides,  you  have  still  some  hope 
of  getting  at  your  husband's  people  through  me  ;  and  if  you  were 
to  poison  me  your  only  chance  would  be  gone.' 

She  laughed.    '  You  are  a  clever  fellow.  Fielding ;  I  always  said 
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so.  I  always  liked  you,  although  you  never  liked  me.  No ;  I 
was  not  trying  to  poison  you  ;  I  was  only  trying  to  put  you  into  a 
fiight.  The  stuff  that  smelt  so  in  the  cup  had  no  harm  in  it. 
I  may  poison  somebody  some  day,  perhaps — 1  may  poison  myself, 
as  like  as  not — but  not  just  yet.  I  am  not  so  much  down  upon 
my  luck  as  all  that.  I  ain't  quite  an  old  woman  yet,  Mr.  Fielding. 
I  mean,  I  am  not  quite  an  old  woman.  Don't  you  remember  what 
fun  you  and  Phil  used  to^make  of  me  for  saying  "  I  ain't "  ?  I  am 
trying  to  be  quite  genteel  now.' 

'  I  remember  Clarkson  trying  to  cure  you  of  many  bad  habits,' 
Fielding  said  sternly ;  '  I  am  glad  if  he  succeeded  in  any  of  his 
attempts.' 

'  My !  aren't  we  severe  ?  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Fielding, 
when  you  interrupted  me — rudely,  too,  for  such  a  teacher  of  polite- 
ness— I'm  not  quite  an  old  woman  yet,'  and  she  glanced  co- 
quettishly  at  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece.  'There  are 
persons  who  might  admire  me  yet,  although  Mr.  Fielding  don't — 
I  mean,  does  not.  Some  people  find  a  young  widow  very  attractive, 
eh,  Mr.  Fielding  ? ' 

Fielding's  eyebrows  involuntarily  contracted.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  words  that  grated  on  his  ear.  They  sounded  like  the 
hint  of  a  blasphemy.  She  was  quick  to  see  that  her  unmeaning 
words  had  hit  him  somehow. 

*  Well,  if  I  don't  think  you  must  be  in  love  with  a  young 
widow  yourself !  I've  made  a  hit,  have  I  ?  I  shall  be  jealous 
presently,  Mr.  Fielding.' 

Fielding  recovered  his  composure. 

'  Very  well,'  he  said,  and  he  prepared  to  go  away ;  '  find  out 
without  me  if  you  can.' 

'  All  right,'  she  answered  with  seeming  carelessness  ;  *  keep  the 
secret  from  me.  Master  Fielding,  if  you  can.' 

^  I  shall  not  come  anymore  unless  you  send  for  me,  and  perhaps 
not  even  then.     Bemember  that.' 

'  My  compliments  to  the  pretty  widow.  I'm  sure  there  is  a 
pretty  widow,'  was  her  somewhat  irrelevant  reply.  She  was  in  a 
mocking  humour  now,  and  he  knew  it,  and  he  saw  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  for  his  purpose  by  any  further  talk. 

When  Fielding  had  gone,  she  abandoned  herself  deliberately  to 
a  frantic  outburst  of  passion.  She  cried,  she  laughed  hysterically^ 
she  stamped,  she  seized  a  bonnet  that  lay  on  a  table  and  flung  it 
on  the  floor  and  trod  upon  it  again  and  again,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  8ofiE^  and  that  not  appearing  to  be  relief  enough  she  threw 
herself  on  the  ground  and  writhed  and  wallowed  there  as  if  she 
were  in  tortures  of  bodily  pain.    When  at  last  d:ie  ^Vi\i^^\i^T\is^ 
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was  all  loose  iibout  Iier  shoulders ;  her  dress,  which  she  hod 
and  clutched  at  in  her  frenzy,  wiia  ail  disordered  ;  but 
to  have  recovered  some  self-control.     She  looked  in  the  glass, 
indulged  in  a  sharp  little  laugh. 

'  My  1  what  a  fright  I  am,"  were  her  first  words.     •  There, 
done  me  good  ;  I'm  hettet  now.' 

She  began  putting  up  her  hair  hefore  the  glass,  and  she  talki 
to  herself  meanwhile. 

'  No,  Master  Fielding,  you  are  very  clever,  I  dare  say,  but  yoir 
don't  get  over  me  quite  so  soon  or  so  easy.  If  they  are  eo  very 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,  all  the  worse  for  them,  and  all  the  better 
for  me.  I  do  believe  there  ia  some  widow  that  my  fine  Master, 
Fielding  is  looking  after.  I  think  I  made  a  hit  there.  I  hate 
whoever  she  ia,  and  I  hate  him  too.' 

There  were  some  symptoms  of  a  renewal  of  the  passion-fit 
these  words ;  but  the  woman  shook  her  slioulders  and  said  vehe- 
mently, 'No,  1  won't,'  asif  she  were  compelling  her  temper  to  give* 
command  to  itself ;  and  she  kept  her  word,  and  did  not  break  out 
again.  Nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed  in  her  fever  fit  and  her 
recovery ;  and  just  then  the  maid  came  and  told  her  that  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  there  the  day  before  had  come  again,  and 
asking  after  another  gentleman  who  he  .mid  had  made  an  appoint 
ment  to  meet  bim  there. 

•You   fool,  there  has  no  gentleman  made  any  appointmi 
here,'  she  answered  angrily.     '  Don't  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  doi 
Go  and  tell  him  so;  send  him  out  of  that,  .  .  .  No,  don't,' 
said  suddenly,  bethinking  her  that  it  might  be  someone  who  kni 
Fielding.  '  No,  don't,  Annie  ;  I'll  see  bim.  Let  him  wait  a  moment 

She  ran  upstairs  to  repair  the  ravages  that  her  pa^ioi 
mood  had  made  in  tier  hair,  her  eyes,  and  her  dress ;  and  Rol 
Charlton  was  shown  into  the  sitting-room.  He  was  lookiag 
very  nervous  and  uneasy.  His  tliin  hands  trembled,  and  he 
could  hardly  keep  his  lips  steady.  He  had  followed  Fielding,  h«l 
seen  him  enter  the  bouse,  and  waited  until  Fielding  came  out  and 
disappeared.  Then  he  presented  himself  with  his  story  about  as 
appointment  with  a  gentleman  there.  He  was  determined  if  poBsible 
to  get  to  speech  of  the  mysterious  Mrs.  Clarkson ;  and 
that  his  desire  was  about  to  be  so  easily  accomplished  his  hi 
was  failing  him.  If  he  could  have  got  out  of  the  place  at  oi 
he  would;  only,  no  doubt,  to  find  liis  determination  to 
adventure  through  return  the  moment  he  had  crossed  the  threshold 
outward.  He  was  still  thinking  what  he  should  say,  when  he 
heard  a  great  rustling  and  trailing  of  silks,  in  itself  enoi^b 
makes  Umid  man  dread  the  coming  interview;  and  in  a  monu 
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Mrs*  Olarkson  swept  into  the  room,  and  bewildered  him  with  a 
low  curtsey  and  a  glance  from  her  glittering  eyes.  The  lady  was 
not  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  her  visitor.  He  looked  mean, 
and  small,  and  frightened.  His  nervous  agitation  showed  her, 
however,  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  visitor  come  on  everyday 
business.  To  Charlton  she  seemed  a  most  formidable  personage. 
She  was  decidedly  taller  than  he ;  and  with  a  silk  dress  that  clung 
to  her  figure  and  showed  every  movement  of  her  limbs,  and  trailed 
a  yard  behind  her  on  the  ground,  she  appeared  like  some  siren  or 
sorceress,  or  other  supernatural  and  unmanageable  creature.  If 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  Charlton  shrank  from, 
it  was  talking  to  a  woman  taller  than  himself.  He  was  wretchedly 
sensitive  about  his  short  stature,  and  was  not  fond  of  coming  into 
comparison  with  tall  men;  but  to  stand  beside  a  tall  woman 
filled  him  with  a  sense  of  imspeakable  humiliation. 

She  did  not  relieve  his  embarrassment  by  saying  anything,  but 
allowed  him  to  begin  his  story  as  he  would.  He  dropped  all  his 
little  fable  about  the  appointment,  and  stammered  out  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  know  if  it  was  a  Mr.  Fielding  he  had  seen 
coming  out  of  the  house  a  short  time  before.  To  say  the  truth,  he 
fully  expected  to  hear  that  Fielding  was  known  by  some  other 
name  there. 

Yes,  she  answered  graciously ;  that  was  Mr.  Fielding :  did  he 
know  him  ?  Did  he  wish  to  see  him  ?  Mr.  Fielding  did  not  live 
there ;  he  was  only  an  acquaintance.  He  very  seldom  came. 
What  did  he  wish  to  know  about  Mr.  Fielding  ? 

'  If  his  name  is  Fielding,'  Charlton  said,  driven  to  his  wits'  end, 
but  having  a  sudden  instinct  that  he  could  thus  excite  her  curi- 
osity.    He  was  right. 

*  Do  you  know  him  by  any  other  name  ?  Does  anybody  ?  * 
she  asked  sharply. 

'  I  have  reason  to  think  he  has  been  known  by  other  names,' 
Charlton  said,  becoming  a  little  more  composed. 

^  I  should  like  to  know  all  about  him,'  she  said  eagerly.  ^  I 
only  knew  him   as  Fielding.     We  knew  him   in  New  Orleans 

and  other  places  in  America,  my  husband  and  I my  husband 

is  dead  now.' 

^Oh,'  Charlton  said,  a  sort  of  light  breaking  in  on  him. 
*  Then  your  name  is  Vanthorpe,  isn't  it  ?  Your  husband's  name 
was  Vanthorpe.' 

<  My  husband's  name  was  Clarkson  ;  at  least,  I  only  knew  him 
as  Clarkson.     What  name  did  you  say  ? ' 

^  Vanthorpe.  Fielding  told  me  of  a  young  man  he  knew  in  the 
South  whose  name  was  Vanthorpe,  and  yrho  ^aa  ^n  YiI\^\^tw«\ 
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of  good  family — a  little  wild,  and  all  that ;  and  there  was  some 
mystery  nr  other  about  him ;  and  I  fancy  he  has  relatione  here  in 
London  ;  and  Fielding  knows  them.' 

The  tall  woman  caught  him  by  both  hands  with  a  sudden 
energy  that  almost  frightened  liim. 

'  You  are  the  very  man  I  want,'  she  exclaimed.  *  I  say,  what 
good  angel  sent  you  here  ?  Sit  down ;  tell  me  all  about  tbem.  I 
have  come  to  London  express  to  find  them  out. ;  and  Fielding 
won't  tell  me.     I  say,  is  any  one  of  them  a  young  widow  ? ' 

'There's  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,' Charlton  faid,  not  without  feeliii|f 
bis  cheeks  tingle  with  shame  :  '  Gabrielle  her  name  is.' 

'  Gabrielle  ?     Indeed  I   Is  she  a  widow  ?  and  young  ? ' 

'  She  is  a  widow,  and  young.' 

'Handsome?' 

*  Veiy  handsome.' 

She  clapped  her  hands  together. 

'Ithoughtso — IknewitI  WeIl,look  here;  tell,  me  who  is  she? 

'  Who  is  she  ? ' 

'  Just  so,  exactly.  \\'ho  is  slie  ?  What  is  she  to  me  ?  Shft^ 
one  of  the  family,  you  say  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes  I  I  understand.     Well,  if  your  husband  really  k 
Vanthorpe  Fielding  knew ' 

'  He  was,  I  tell  you ;  be  must  have  been.' 

'Then  this  BIrs.  Vanthorpe  must  be  your  husband's  sister-i 
law.  She  was  married  to  your  husband's  brother ;  he  is  dead  IT 
year  or  more.' 

'Gracious!  well,Ineverl     She  is  my  sister-in-law;  shan'tl 
be  such  friends !  Now,  Master  Fielding,  with  all  your  clevemesa,  yi 
shall  find  me  a  great  deal  too  many  for  you.     Now,  look  here,  n 
friend  ;  what  do  you  want  in  all  tliis  ?     You  can  do  me  no  end 
good,  but  I  want  to  see  exactly  who  you  are  and  why  you  ( 
here.     I  don't  suppose  yoih  are  after  the  young  widow,  are  you 
Come,  tell  me  out  your  motive  like  a  man  I  You  are  in  my  p 
already,  you  know.     I  conld   tell  Fielding.     Come,  what's 
little  game  ?     You  may  trust  me  ;  I  have  had  many  a  Becret  t 
to  me  before  now.' 

Charlton  began  to  feel  himself  in  the  position  of  one  who  has 
sold  his  life  \a  utter  degradation,  and  wlio  must  only  go  down  and 
down  farther  into  the  depths.  Step  by  step  he  had  been  descending 
since  the  unlucky  hour  when  he  first  thought  of  searching  among 
Fielding's  papers.  He  was  now  entered  as  a  regular  accomplice  in 
a  vile  plot  of  some  kind  with  a  woman  who  already,  after  tea 
minutes'  conversation,  told  him  she  had  him  in  her  power. 
aught  he  could  tell,  she  might  have  it  in  her  will  and  her  power  ^ 
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murder  him.  Like  most  hard-working  Londoners,  he  knew  little  of 
any  quarter  of  London  but  his  own,  and  he  had  a  vague  impression 
that  somewhere  on  the  Surrey  side  all  the  robberies,  swindles,  and 
murders  were  planned  and  prepared.  With  a  sense  of  indescribable 
humiliation  he  gave  the  woman  to  understand  that  he  had  suspected 
Fielding  of  some  mysterious  and  lawless  going&K)n,  that  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Fielding,  and  been  insulted  by  him,  and  that  he 
had  set  himself  to  watch  Fielding  in  order  to  find  out  all  about 
him.  When  he  had  done  his  story  he  felt  as  though  earth  did  not 
contain  in  all  its  unnumbered  springs  of  running  water  enough  of 
the  pure  fluid  to  wash  him  clean  of  stain  again. 

'  All  right,'  said  she, '  you'll  do,'  when  she  had  got  out  of  him 
every  scrap  of  information  he  could  give.  '  Do  you  want  to  make 
money  out  of  this  ?  ' 

He  told  her  in  anger — his  anger  gave  him  momentary  courage 
— that  he  did  not  want  to  make  money,  and  she  was  amused  at  his 
earnestness.  She  asked  him  for  his  address,  saying  she  might  want 
him  again.  He  hesitated  and  faltered,  but  she  reminded  him  that 
she  could  tell  Fielding  the  whole  story,  and  put  Fielding  up  to 
find  him  out,  and  the  miserable  Charlton  gave  her  his  address,  and 
had  to  explain  to  her  who  he  was,  and  how  he  came  to  know  Field- 
ing, and  about  his  occupation,  and  about  his  having  a  wife. 

*  If  I  should  want  you,  and  you  don't  come  at  once,'  she  said 
with  a  laugh,  and  greatly  enjoying  his  wretchedness,  *  1  can  go  and 
call  on  your  wife,  you  know,  and  have  a  talk  with  her  over  the 
whole  affair.  Of  course  you  have  no  secrets  from  your  wife ;  I  may 
open  my  mind  to  her  ? ' 

Charlton  saw  that  she  despised  him  and  was  making  sport  of 
him.  He  left  her,  and  turned  homewards  with  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion as  if  he  were  some  contaminated  wretch  unfit  to  come  near  the 
dwellings  of  wholesome  men.  As  he  crossed  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  looked  at  the  dark  water,  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  if  it 
were  not  for  Janet  he  would  drown  himself,  and  then  it  came  on 
him  in  bitterness  that  it  would  be  almost  better  for  Janet  if  he  were 
lying  dead  under  that  water ;  but  he  only  hurried  from  the  sight 
of  the  river.  It  was  too  dark  and  fearful ;  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  look  on  it  any  longer. 

CUAPTBK    XIV. 

'  A  FBISND  TO  H£B  FBIBin).' 

Much  happiness  had  come  to  Miss  Elvin.  Lady  Honeybell  had 
called  on  Chibrielle,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  the  young  singer, 
and  had  even  asked  her  to  pass  a  few  days  at  her  house.    Miss 
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Elvin^inhigh  delight,  had  gone  home  to  Camberwell,  to  miike  |l 
pjurations  for  accepting  this  tnomentous  invitation ;  Lady  Hon) 
bell  had  even  been  graciaus  enough  to  aay  that  Professor  El^^ 
must  alBo  come  and  see  lier.  I^It.  Taxal,  too,  had  called  more  than 
once,  and  been  very  friendly.  The  singer  began  to  see  life  like 
the  opening  of  the  bright  transformation  scene  in  the  pantomime. 

Lady  Honeybell's  chief  motive  in  her  act  of  kindness  was  to 
oblige  Gabrielle,  for  whom  she  liadtaken  a  sudden  but  very  strong 
regard.  Gabrielle's  story  had  touched  her  in  the  beginning,  and 
now  she  was  charmed  with  Gabrielle  herself.  She  did  not,  in  troth) 
much  like  the  little  singer  so  far,  but  she  thought  it.  would  at  din 
worst  be  a  good  thing  to  take  her  oiT  that  poor  dear  young  jitaifl 
Vanthorpe's  hands.  fl 

The  new  change  opening  for  Miss  Elvin  made  Gabrielle  ft^fl 
relieved  and  happy ;  she  had  time  to  think  of  other  objects  of  iibfl 
terest — of  Claudia  Lemuel,  who  declined  to  be  called  'Miss;'  of  ' 
Janet  Charlton  :  and  of  Fielding,  and  bis  untold  story  about  Albert's 
brother,  and  the  sort  of  mystery  about  himself.     One  morning, 
therefore,  Gabrielle  stt  out  for  Bobngbroke  Place.     She  had  looked 
up  some  new  and  particidarly  dainty  work  for  Charlton  to  do,  and 
she  watted  to  have  some  friendly  talk  with  Janet  if  Charlton  should 
liappen  to  be  out  of  the  way.     It  was  a  bright  pure  day,  pure  erea 
in  London — one  of  those  tantalizing  days  which  come  as  spring  is 
softening  into  summer,  and  which  seem  to  bear  the  very  essence  of 
immortal  summer  on  their  breath.     It  was  a  day  when  the  meie 
sense  of  living  is  happiness  enough  to  many,  and  Gabrielle  feU  abh 
glad  in  the  soft  sun  that  she  must  go  and  do  something  or  W^/m 
something  kindly  to  someone  or  her  sense  of  delight  would  be  in-  ' 
supportable.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  was  thinking,  too,  of  tie 
possibility  of  meeting  Fielding.     She  thought  about  him  a  gooil 
deal  on  the  way,  for  Major  Leven  had  made  it  his  duty  to  tell  her 
all  he  knew  about  Fielding.     Good  kindly  Major  Leven  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  put  Gabrielle  enough  on  her  guard 
when  he  told  ber  that  Fielding  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  from 
respectability  and  discipline,  and  had  left  bis  home  inconsequei 
The  story  only  raised  Fielding  unspeakably  in  Gabrielle's   i 
Mrs.  Leven  was  not  entirely  wrong  in  her  conjecture,     '  I  alwi 
knew  there  was  something  in  him.     I  always  knew  he  was  not  like 
commonplace    people,'   was    Gabrielle's   internal   comment   even 
while  Major  Leven  was  striving  to  impress  her  with  a  Bense  of 
the  impropriety  of  encouraging  tho  acquaintance  of  such  a  social 
outlaw. 

She  found  Janet  alone,  and  worse  than  alone— lonely — and  much 
depressed.     Everything  seemed  to  be  going  Ijadly  with  them.  pl^H 
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Janet  said,  fiobert  had  not  been  the  same  lately  at  all ;  he  did 
not  trouble  her  now  so  much  about  fiineied  admirers,  but  he  was 
always  unhappy,  and  he  was  very  often  away.  Janet  did  not  tell 
the  story  of  what  had  happened  the  night  of  the  scene  with  Field- 
ing. She  waa  far  too  loyal  to  betray  what  ought  to  be  kept  to  her- 
self, even  if  Gabrielle  were  not  too  loyal  to  invite  any  such  con- 
fidences ;  but  Gabrielle  learned  quite  enough  to  know  that  things 
were  not  going  well,  and  that  the  poor  little  beauty  was  unhappy. 
One  thought  occurred  to  Grabrielle  at  once.  Perhaps  Charlton  was 
poorer  than  he  cared  to  tell  his  wife.  He  was  proud  of  spirit ; 
perhaps  the  humiliation  of  being  in  want  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  Perhaps  his  very  aflfection  for  Janet  was  one  reason  why  he 
seemed  so  changed  towards  her. 

After  a  while  Eobert  himself  came  in  looking  weary  and  scared 
and  miserable.  He  became  still  more  conftised  on  seeing  Gabrielle, 
and  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at  his  wife,  as  if  he  were  wondering 
what  and  how  much  she  might  have  been  telling  to  their  visitor. 

Gabrielle  talked  for  a  while  with  him  about  the  work  she  had 
brought  him  to  do.  He  tried  to  seem  at  his  ease,  and  to  be  at 
once  courteous  and  independent.  But  he  was  unmistakably  rest- 
less and  nervous.  Janet  found  some  occasion  for  leaving  the  room  ; 
she  had  still  some  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  word  from  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  working  wonders.  Gabrielle  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  came  to  the  point  in  her  quick  kindly  way. 

*  I  am  afraid  Janet  is  very  unhappy,  Mr.  Charlton.' 

*  Does  she  say  so  ? '  he  asked. 

*  She  doesn't  complain,  if  you  mean  that ;  but  surely  you  can 
see  that  she  is  unhappy.' 

'  I  wonder  who  is  happy  ? '  he  said,  with  an  effort  to  be  at 
once  tragic  and  not  ridiculous.     *  I  am  not.' 

'  No,'  said  Gabrielle  eagerly ;  *  and  don't  you  see  that  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  she  is  not  ?  I  can  see  well  enough  that  you  are 
unhappy,  Mr.  Charlton,  and  of  course  she  must  see  it.  Oh,  yes,  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  seem  to  jump  to  conclusions  about  you  ;  I  only  mean 
to  be  friendly.  You  are  not  happy,  and  of  course  she  is  not.  I 
think  about  her  very  much.  Tell  me — is  it  anything  in  which 
friendship  is  of  any  use  ?  you  both  have  friends.' 

*  I  never  had  any  friends,'  he  said  gloomily. 

'  Come,  now,  you  must  not  be  unjust.  I  know  you  have 
friends ;  you  have  one  friend  at  least.' 

She  spoke  with  as  frank  an  earnestness  as  if  she  were  talking 
to  Major  Leven. 

*  Tell  me,'  she  went  on,  *  is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  I  would 
do  a  great  deal  for  Janet,  if  I  only  knew  how.    I  think  there  is  so 
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much  that  a  Mend  might  do  if  people  would  not  misunderstand 
each  other.' 

Charlton  got  up  from  his  chair.  He  dreaded  to  hear  her  offer 
to  help  him  and  Janet  with  money.  That  would  show  what  she 
thought  of  him,  he  said  to  himself.  He  was  always  telling  him- 
self what  she  thought  of  him — that  she  only  considered  him  a  humble 
follower  and  a  poor  devil,  but  not  the  less  did  he  dread  the  words 
coming  from  her  own  lips  to  convince  him  of  what  he  already 
knew. 

'  We  have  never  been  the  same  here,'  he  said, '  since  that  man 
Fielding  came  among  us.' 

Gabrielle  coloured  and  felt  herself  growing  as  nervous  as  he 
was.  Was  this  to  be  some  story  of  jealousy  and  of  Janet  ?  She 
cordially  wished  now  she  had  not  spoken. 

*  Why  do  you  speak  against  Mr.  Fielding  ? '  she  asked  with 
a  coldness  that  he  might  have  thought  ominous- if  he  had  had  his 
senses  more  about  him. 

*  I  don't  know  ;  there  is  something  unlucky  about  him.  We  have 
never  been  the  same  since  he  came  here.  I  don't  believe  his  name 
is  Fielding.  I  know  he  goes  by  other  names ;  such  fellows  always  do. 
I  hope  you  don't  let  him  push  his  acquaintance  on  you,  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe  ;  he  is  not  a  person  for  a  lady  like  you  to  know.  I  believe 
he  is  one  of  a  gang  of  swindlers  that  I  have  read  about  in  the 
papers,  and  I'll  expose  him ^' 

Gabrielle  had  been  listening  in  perfect  amazement.  At  this 
point  she  rose  from  her  chair. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way,'  she  said.  '  I 
thought  you  called  yourself  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fielding  ?  ' 

*  No,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  I  don't  call  him  a  friend ' 

*  I  do  call  him  a  friend,'  Gabrielle  said  emphatically,  *  and  I 
know  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a  man  of  honour ;  and 
your  talk,  Mr.  Charlton,  is  unworthy  of  you,  and  disgraceful — ^yes,  I 
call  it  disgraceful,  and  nothing  else.' 

Charlton  looked  up  bewildered.  At  this  moment  Janet  came 
into  the  room  again,  and  Gabrielle  went  towards  her  to  say  a  kindly 
word  or  two  lest  she  should  think  herself  included  in  the  anger 
bestowed  upon  her  husband.  There  had  been  a  knock  at  the  door 
which  for  the  moment  no  one  had  heeded,  and  presently  Fielding 
entered  the  room.     He  only  saw  Eobert  at  first. 

*  Look  here,  Charlton,'  he  said,  *  I  fancy  I  was  a  little  rude  to 
you  the  other  night,  and  I  come  to  say  I  am  sorry  for  it.  You 
were  a  little  off  your  head  at  the  moment  about  something  or 
other,  and  I  ought  to  have  made  allowance  for  that,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  did,  and  I  should  like  to  apologise.' 
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At  thig  moment  he  saw  Gabrielle.  A  silence  fell  upon  the 
group.  Janet  was  dimly  aware  that  her  husband  had  in  some  way 
incurred  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  anger.  Charlton  did  not  venture  to  put 
on  an  appearance  of  friendship  to  Fielding  under  Gabrielle's  eyes. 
Gabrielle  was  divided  between  anger  and  curiosity.  Fielding  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ;  I  did  not  see  you  before. 
I  came  here  to  ofiFer  an  apology  to  this  surly  old  Charlton — this 
old  young  Charlton.  You  must  have  heard  me  talking  of  an 
apology,  and  I  ought  to  say  that  I  came  to  offer  an  apology,  not 
to  ask  for  one.' 

*  Do  you  really  owe  Mr.  Charlton  an  apology  ? '  Gabrielle  asked, 
looking  not  at  Fielding  but  at  Charlton. 

*  That  I  do,'  Fielding  answered  cheerily.  ^  We  both  lost 
our  tempers  a  little,  I  fancy  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  me, 
and  so  I  had  no  excuse.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Charlton  thought  us  a 
pretty  pair  of  fools.' 

'  Mr.  Fielding  feels  bound  as  a  gentleman  to  oflFer  an  apology 
when  he  thinks  he  has  done  wrong,'  Gabrielle  said  with  a 
certain  emphasis.  '  Do  you  owe  Mr.  Fielding  any  apology,  Mr. 
Charlton  ? ' 

^  Not  he,'  Fielding  said,  striking  in  good-humouredly ;  *  he  was 
a  little  surprised  and  confused  at  the  time.  You  see,  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe, when  one  of  two  people  is  not  surprised  or  excited,  I  hold 
him  to  be  responsible  for  all  that  happens.  It's  like  the  steamer 
and  the  sailing  ship,  you  know ;  the  steamer  is  master  of  itself,  and 
can  go  fast  or  slow  as  it  will,  and  turn  any  way  it  likes,  and  so  it 
must  keep  out  of  the  sailing  vessel's  course.' 

Fielding  and  Charlton  had  shaken  hands.  Charlton  kept  his 
eyes  down,  and  only  muttered  a  word  or  two.  Fielding  ascribed 
his  awkwardness  to  the  consciousness  that  he  had  also  been  in  the 
wrong  and  made  a  fool  of  himself.  He  pushed  the  whole 
controversy  out  of  the  way,  therefore,  as  fast  as  he  could. 

'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Fielding,'  Gabrielle  said  with 
marked  distinctness, '  about  something  very  particular.' 

*  May  I  have  the  honour  of  calling  on  you — at  any  hour  that 
suits  you?' 

*  I  am  going  to  walk  home,'  she  said.  ^  I  am  very  fond  of 
walking ;  will  you  walk  a  little  way  with  me  ? ' 

*With  the  greatest  pleasure,'  Fielding  said  with  as  much 
gpravity  and  as  entire  an  absence  of  any  indication  of  surprise  as  if 
goch  an  invitation  were  one  of  the  everyday  occurrences  of  eveiy- 
body's  life.  Gabrielle  spoke  with  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
Charlton  how  friendly  she  could  be  with  the  man  \v^  Y^aA  >o^\i 
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slandering.  She  would  have  done  as  much  for  Charlton  an  honr 
before  if  anyone  had  spoken  unfairly  of  him.  Janet  opened  the 
eyes  of  wonder  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  and  Fielding  go  down 
the  stairs  together.  Charlton  sat  down  with  a  dogged  air,  took  up 
some  work,  and  went  viciously  at  it.  He  did  not  speak  a  word 
until  his  wife  said, 

^  Is  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  oflFended  with  you,  Bobert  ?  Did  you  say 
anything  ? ' 

*  I  said  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,'  he  answered  sharply. 
'  I  warned  her  against  that  fellow.  I  told  her  he  was  no  fit 
acquaintance  for  her  ;  and  he  isn't.  I  told  her  he  was  a  scamp  of 
some  kind  ;  and  I  know  he  is.' 

^  Oh,  Robert,  how  could  you  ?  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  like 
that.' 

'  What  woman  ever  liked  the  truth  ? '  he  asked  scornfully,  and 
he  applied  himself  to  his  work.  Janet  said  no  more,  but  looked 
listlessly  out  of  the  window.  She  wondered  whether  they  could 
possibly  go  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  any  more  now. 

Gabrielle  and  Fielding  had  got  into  the  drear  and  silent 
little  square  out  of  which  Bolingbroke  Place  opened. 

'  I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  walk  far  with  me,  Mr.  Fielding,' 
Gabrielle  said.    ^  Suppose  we  go  round  this  square  ? ' 

*  Anywhere  you  wish.' 

He  felt  it  a  strange  experience  to  be  thus  walking  alone  with 
her.  It  was  very  delightful  in  its  way,  but  odd,  and,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  not  a  little  embarrassing.  She  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  embarrassed. 

They  walked  on  the  little  flagged  footpath  that  goes  round 
the  railings  of  the  square,  and  they  were  under  the  branches  of 
trees  which  even  in  that  sombre  enclosure  the  spring  was  ban- 
ning to  quicken  into  life  and  to  inspire  with  the  memories  of  the 
greenwood  itself  and  with  dreams  of  the  youth  of  the  world. 

'Well,  Mr.  Fielding?' 

*  I  beg  pardon.' 

'  You  know  what  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  When  I  saw  you 
at  my  house  you  told  me  nothing.  Perhaps  it  was  my  fault ;  I 
ought  to  have  asked  you  more  distinctly.' 

*  Oh — about  poor  Vanthorpe  ?  ' 

'  Poor  Vanthorpe  ?  There  is  something  bad,  then — something 
melancholy  ?  I  might  have  guessed  it.  You  seemed  so  unwilling 
to  speak.' 

*  The  messenger  comes  in  for  the  blame  of  the  ^vil  tidings,'  he 
said.     *  The  news  is  bad,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.' 

^ifeisdead?' 
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*  He  is  dead.' 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  silence.  They  walked  slowly 
tinder  the  trees.     One  of  Gabrielle's  great  hopes  was  gone. 

*  Is  that  the  worst  ? '  she  asked  after  this  pause.  '  Is  there 
anything  worse  to  be  told  than  his  death  ?     What  was  his  life  ?  ' 

'  His  life  was  not  bad — not  what  men  call  bad.  He  was  a 
man  of  honour.' 

*  Thank  God  for  that,'  she  said. 
'  He  was  a  friend  to  his  friend.' 

'Thank  God  again.  These  are  virtues — what  can  one  want 
more  ? ' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  most  women  do  not  think  so, 
Mrs.  Vanthorpe ' 

'  Do  not  think  what  ?  Do  not  think  that  honour,  and  sincerity, 
and  faithfulness  to  one's  friend  are  virtues  ?  Mr.  Fielding,  what 
women  can  you  have  known ! ' 

'  I  meant,  that  women  look  for  respectability,  and  church-going, 
and  belief,  and  all  sorts  of  things,'  he  said.  *  I  thought  mere  truth, 
and  honour,  and  faithfulness  to  one's  friends,  were  good  qualities 
that  only  men  value ;  or  that  men  value  more  than  women,  at  all 
events.* 

'  Don't  think  so  any  more.     Well,  tell  me  all  the  rest.' 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  he  said  slowly,  '  if  you  will  promise  me  one 
thing.' 

'  I  don't  like  promises ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is.' 

'  That  you  will  not  try  to  take  any  step  whatever  in  this  matter 
until  you  hear  again  from  me.' 

*  In  what  matter  ? ' 

*  In — well,  in  anything  that  relates  to  poor  Phil  Vanthorpe. 
I  must  ask  you  that ;  I  have  good  reasons  for  it ;  you  must  trust 
me  80  far.' 

'  Of  course  I  will  trust  you,  and  I  will  promise  if  you  wish.' 
She  looked  up  at  him,  and  their  eyes  met.  Full  confidence  was 
exchanged.  The  look  was  enough ;  each  understood  the  other  so 
far. 

Then  Fielding  told  her  all  he  knew  of  Vanthorpe,  only  keeping 
back  for  the  present  the  whereabouts  of  the  wife  and  child. 
Grabrielle's  heart  swelled  with  joy  when  she  heard  of  the  wife  and 
child.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes ;  as  she  looked  at  the  pavement,  it 
seemed  to  flicker  before  her. 

*  Oh,  I  will  go  to  her,'  she  exclaimed. 

A  thrill  of  dismay  passed  through  Fielding  at  tlie  words.  I  [e 
was  glad  that  he  had  bound  her  safely  by  a  promise. 

*  Remember,  you  are  not  to  move  until  I  tell  "jowj  W  't^vX* 
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« But  the  child,  Mr.  Fielding  ? ' 

*  We'll  take  care  of  that.  All  will  come  right ;  but  you  must 
wait — remember  your  promise,' 

^  I  do  remember  it — I  do  ;  but  this  is  so  tantalizing.  I  am  so 
glad,  and  so  sorry,  and  so  perplexed.  What  strange  chance  threw 
me  in  your  way  ?  ' 

'  Strange  indeed  I '  he  said. 

'  If  I  had  not  chanced  to  meet  you  over  there ' — she  glanced 
towards  Bolingbroke  Place — *  I  never  might  have  known  of  his 
wife  and  child.' 

'  You  never  might  have  known.'  He  was  thinking  of  something 
else ;  he  was  thinking,  not  altogether  joyously,  of  other  things  that 
might  not  have  happened  if  they  two  had  not  met  at  Bolingbroke 
Place. 

He  gave  her  to  understand  as  gently  as  he  could  that  Philip 
Vanthorpe's  wife  was  not  exactly  a  woman  whom  she  could  delight 
to  know.  His  words  made  no  impression ;  Gabrielle  was  evidently 
only  longing  for  the  chance  to  clasp  her  to  her  bosom. 

'  I  suppose  he  married  a  poor  girl,'  she  said.  '  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
I  like  him  the  better — I  shall  like  her  the  better.' 

'  No,  it  isn't  exactly  that.  She  is  not  what  would  be  called  a 
lady.' 

*  I  don't  care  about  that,  Mr.  Fielding.  Education  and  manners 
are  not  everything.  I  thank  heaven  I  have  never  learned  to  think 
them  so.' 

He  thought  it  as  well  to  say  no  more  for  the  present.  It  seemed 
like  sacrilege  to  intrude  upon  such  unworldly  faith  with  any 
worldly  cautions.  They  spoke  a  little  more  of  the  one  subject,  and 
then  she  said,  stopping  in  the  square : 

*  Now,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  shall  dismiss  you.  You  have  done  me  a 
great  favour.  You  have  made  me  very  sad,  and  very  hopeful  and 
happy,  I  think  ;  and  besides  I  look  for  favours  to  come  fix)m  you  in 
this  matter.  Now  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  yourself.  I  know 
who  you  are,  and  all  about  you.  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  your 
brother,  and  be  friends  with  him  ? ' 

He  was  a  little  staggered  by  her  imexpected  knowledge,  but  be 
did  not  question  its  genuineness,  nor  ask  her  where  she  had  got  it ; 
he  only  said, 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  my  brother  and  I  have  not  met  for 
years,  you  know  ;  and  I  suppose  he  hardly  remembers  me,  and  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  care  about  me.' 

*  Oh,  but  you  don't  know.  It  is  so  wrong  to  judge  of  people 
in  that  way.     And  one's  brother  I  if  I  had  a  brother,  do  you  think 
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1  would  allow  any  wretched  misunderstanding  to  come  between  me 
and  him?* 

*  What  would  you  do  ?  '  he  asked,  looking  with  interest  into  her 
eyes.     They  were  now  walking  slowly  on  again. 

*  What  would  I  do  ?  Why,  I  would  go  to  him  and  call  him 
brother,  and  bare  my  heart  to  him.  Are  there  only  you  two  left  of 
your  family,  and  you  go  on  in  that  way,  as  if  the  world  would  last 
for  ever,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  years  for  the  clearing  up  of 
absurd  misunderstandings  1     Mr.  Fielding,  it  is  a  shame.' 

He  was  not  anxious  to  break  off  the  conversation.  Her  interest 
in  it  delighted  him. 

*  You  see,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  he  is  the  rich  man  ;  he  has  the  lands 
and  beeves,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  am  the  outlaw ;  he  is  the  good 
boy,  I  am  the  idle  apprentice.  If  I  were  to  go  now  and  hang 
around  Dives'  gates ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  imderstand,'  she  said  impatiently  ;  '  that  is  what 
you  call  pride — man's  pride,  I  suppose ;  the  pride  that  would 
rather  do  a  great  wrong  than  be  suspected  of  a  small  meanness. 
What  does  it  matter  who  suspects  you  ?  No  one  will  for  whose 
bad  or  good  opinion  you  ought  to  care.' 

*  But  why  I,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe — why  not  he  ? ' 

*  Does  he  know  that  you  are  here  ?  Have  you  writt^  to  let 
him  know  ?  Was  he  likely  to  be  found  calling  on  someone  at 
Bolingbroke  Place  as  I  happened  to  be  ? ' 

*  Not  with  the  same  motive,  certainly.' 

*  How  ?     I  don't  understand.' 

*  Not  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  some  poor  devils,  as  you 
were.' 

*  Oh,  you  don't  know.  He  probably  does  all  the  good  he  can  in 
his  own  way.  Well,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  give  you  fair  warning.  I  am 
what  you  call  a  friend  to  my  friend ;  I  am  that  or  nothing,  and  if 
I  can  do  anything  to  bring  you  and  your  brother  together  I'll  do 
it.  That  I  am  determined  on,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And  so 
good-bye  for  the  present,  and  thank  you  again.' 

He  did  not  offer  to  go  any  farther  with  her.  He  looked  after 
her  for  a  moment  as  she  went  her  way  ;  and  when  she  passed  out 
of  the  square  it  seemed  to  become  grey  and  arid  and  common- 
place. He  walked  listlessly  along,  and  as  he  walked  he  kept 
thinking  to  himself  that  it  is  such  women  who  make  men 
feel  sorry  they  had  not  led  better  lives;  and  all  the  common 
errors  of  youth,  and  folly,  and  adventure,  and  animal  spirits  seemed 
things  to  put  away  from  memory  as  much  as  possible  when 
thinking  of  her.  *  I  think  if  it  were  all  to  do  over  again  I 
shouldn't  mind  being  called  Clarkson,'  he  said  to  him&elf* 
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GabhielleV  active  spirit  was  again  at  work.     It  had  now  i 
tlioroughly  congenial   task.      If  she   could   reconcile   these   ' 
brothers,  wliat  achievement  could  be  more  worthy  of  a  woman  v 
had  devoted  herself  to  the  good  of  her  fellows  ? 

She  thought  she  could  do  it.     She  felt  sure  she  could.     It  t 
esaentiially  a  woman's  work.     Woman  the  peacemaker  was  one  o 
Gabrielle's  cherished  ideas.     History,  perhaps,  and  the  commoiti 
eiperienee  of  life  do  not  iavariably  exhibit  woman  in  that  c 
city ;  but  Gabrielle  not  merely  loved,  as  we  all  do,  to  think  i 
woman  thus  employed— she  firmly  believed,  as  some  people  perbapi 
do  not,  that  such  was  woman's  moat  congenial  employment. 
felt  that  a  movement  towards  reconciliation  would  come  witl 
effect  from  the  elder  brother  who  had  the  title,  and  the  lands,  a 
Iteeves,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  Fielding  said ;  and  the  thing  » 
now  how  to  get  at  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding.    Doubtless  this  oouJ 
be  done  through  Major  Leven.     He  oiiglit  to  have  means  of  know 
ing  everyone  who  was   called  after  a  philanthropist.     But  1 
Gabrielle  shrank  from  making  Major  Leven  a  confederate  in  her  * 
plot,  and  she  did  not  like  the  idea  of  inviting  the  unfriendly  oom- 
raents  of  his  wife  in  case  of  failure,  which  even  Gabrielle  admitted 
to  lierself  was  not  absolutely  impossible.     So  she  bethought  her  of^ 
good  Lady  Honeybell,  and  she  foimd  to  her  great  joy  that  Lady^M 
Iloneybell  wa.-*  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Wilberforce,  and  that  Ebag 
would  ask  him  to  come  and  see  her  on  one  of  her  Thursday  aft 
noons,  when  Gabrielle  could  happen  to  he  there  also,  and  an  aoi 
quaintanee  might  be  brought  about.     Gabrielle  told  I^dy  Hone] 
hell  frankly  what  she  wanted  to  do,  and  gave  her  a  alight  sketch  4 
the  family  history  and  the  strange  adventures  and  yet  9 
character  of  the  younger  Fielding. 

Lady  Honeybell  was  intercsteil  and  amused. 

'  Eh,  my  dear,  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  great  deal  I 
yoimg  and  too  pretty  to  be  meddling  and  making  between  thei 
gentlemen.  I  think  you  had  better  leave  it  to  me,  and  see  what^ 
can  do.' 

'  But,  I-ady  Honeybell,  what  does  it  matter  whether  < 
young  or  not,  if  one  can  do  any  good  ?  One  can't  be  too  jooi 
to  try  to  do  good.  I  might  not  have  any  right  perhaps  to  ask  | 
stranger,  even  you  who  are  so  kind,  to  say  anytliing  about  1 
Fielding.  He  did  not  object  when  I  told  him  I  would  speak  to  h 
brother  if  I  saw  him  ever  ;  but  then ' 
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<  But  then  he  might  not  like  anyone  else  to  do  it  ? '  the 
kindly  Lady  Honeybell  conjectured,  *  Well,  it  is  likely  enough 
he  would  rather  have  you  for  his  second  than  me,  though  I  think 
I  could  manage  things  better  for  all  that.  Nay,  nay,  don't  look 
disappointed  ;  Fm  not  going  to  interfere  with  your  mission,  if  you 
think  you  have  a  call  that  way.  It's  a  good  purpose,  and  I  don't 
see  how  any  harm  can  come  of  it  anyhow — to  you,  or  to  Sir 
Wilberforce  either,  for  the  matter  of  that.  You'll  not  find  him  a 
very  romantic  person,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  beforehand.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Gabrielle  was  to  try  her  hand  on  Sir 
Wilberforce  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  the  opportunity  was 
easily  niade.  One  of  Lady  Honeybell's  Thursdays  was  appointed  ; 
the  hour  came,  and  the  man. 

Grabrielle  was  a  little  disappointed  at  first  by  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Wilberforce.  He  was  tall  and  large,  florid  of  face,  reddish 
of  hair,  with  light  blue  eyes,  and  a  general  expression  of  shallow 
cheeriness.  He  was  not  like  his  brother,  except  perhaps  in  height 
and  strength  of  build ;  seen  in  the  back,  he  was  a  little  like  a 
Clarkson  Fielding  grown  stout,  and  perhaps  he  had  a  family  re- 
semblance in  rather  well-formed  features ;  if  Grabrielle  could  have 
seen  Wilberforce's  mother  and  compared  her  with  Clarkson's  mother 
she  might  have  tmderstood  how  and  where  the  two  brothers  came 
to  be  unlike  each  other.  After  being  disappointed  Gabrielle 
became  suddenly  encouraged,  for  Sir  Wilberforce  was  so  much  older 
than  she  that  she  felt  she  might  say  anything  to  him.  He  must 
have  been  forty  at  the  very  least,  and  there  was  even,  it  seemed  to 
her,  something  fatherly  about  him ;  altogether  she  felt  quite  equal 
to  her  task  now.  Sir  Wilberforce  was  formally  presented  to  her, 
and  Lady  Honeybell  was  making  eflForts  to  withdraw  her  other 
guests  gradually  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  leave 
Gabrielle  to  a  teU'-a'teit  with  Sir  Wilberforce.  This  was  not  at  first 
quite  easy. 

*  Have  you  heard.  Lady  Honeybell,  of  what  I  have  been  doing 
with  my  house  ?  No  ?  I  have  been  trying  an  entirely  new  plan 
of  lighting  and  heating ;  the  whole  place  is  turned  upside 
down.  I  am  convinced  that  our  present  system  of  lighting  and 
heating  our  houses  is  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  economy 
and  of  health,  and  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  the  right  way  at  last.' 

*  Furnaces — steam-pipes  ? '  Lady  Honeybell  suggested.  '  Any- 
thing like  the  American  plans  ?  ' 

^  No,  oh  dear  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Furnaces,  and  steam, 
and  all  that,  are  quite  absurd.  You  see,  you  only  increase  the  very 
evils  you  want  to  avoid.  American  bouses  are  stifling — stifling ; 
regular  hothouses,  indeed,'  and  Sir  Wilberforce  laughed  quietly  at 
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his  own  joke.  ^  The  principle  is  to  get  the  maximum  of  light  and 
of  dryness  with  the  minimum  of  heat.  Of  course  you  can't  have 
light  without  heat,  some  heat ;  but  my  theory  is  the  minimum  of 
heat  always.  I  hold  that  heat  of  itself  generates  heat.  I  begin  at 
the  very  beginning,  you  know.  I  must  explain  my  process,  Lady 
Honeybell,  if  it  succeeds — and  I  am  sure  it  will.' 

*  But  I  am  so  old-&shioned  in  my  ways.  Sir  Wilberforce,  and  I 
never  could  bear  having  any  house  of  mine  turned  upside  down.' 

'  No,  really,  is  that  so  ?  Now,  I  delight  in  it.  I  am  always 
trying  something  new.  After  all,  you  know,  practical  science  is  the 
great  thing.  It's  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Science  belongs  to  all  time, 
but  practical  science,  you  know,  belongs  to  our  time.  I  am  always 
occupied  in  practical  science.' 

*  Now,  Mrs.  Va^thorpe,'  Lady  Honeybell  suggested,  *  is  a  young 
woman,  and  she  is  in  love  with  every  new  discovery,  I  am  sure,  and 
I  don't  suppose  she  has  a  great  many  calls  upon  her  time  just  now, 
and  I  dare  say  a  little  absorption  in  something  would  do  her  all 
the  world  of  good.  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  trying  some  of  these 
new  processes  in  your  house,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe?  I'm  sure  Sir 
Wilberforce  is  the  kindest — oh,  he  would  be  delighted  to  explain 
them  all  to  you  any  time.' 

'Delighted,  delighted,'  Sir  Wilberforce  said,  looking  more 
closely  at  Gabrielle,  whose  name  he  had  not  quite  caught  at  first, 
and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  Miss  something  or  other.  Sir  Wil- 
berforce was  not  much  drawn  towards  Misses  ;  he  did  not  find  that 
as  a  rule  they  cared  for  the  application  of  science  to  the  business 
of  practical  life. 

*  I  like  to  hear  of  anything  that  is  new,'  said  Gabrielle,  doing 
for  the  moment  a  little  bit  of  hypocrisy.  The  hero  of  older  days 
had  to  stoop  down  in  order  to  be  made  a  knight.  Perhaps  this 
was  allegorical,  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  the  destiny  which  compels 
even  the  most  chivalric  impulse  to  stoop  now  and  then  in  order  to 
get  leave  to  accomplish  its  lofty  mission. 

'  Should  you  really  ? '  Sir  Wilberforce  asked.  *  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it.  I  like  of  all  things  to  find  a  lady  taking  an  interest 
in  the  practical  application  of  science.  I  have  turned  myself  alto- 
gether  to  such  pursuits.  I  don't  trouble  much  now  about  politics— 
don't  see  the  use  of  it.  Poor  father  was  a  great  philanthropist ;  I 
don't  trouble  about  philanthropy  in  his  sort  of  way,  you  know*  I 
think  a  man  may  do  more  good  now  by  helping  to  develop  prac- 
tical science.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  emancipation,  and  abolition, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe — Kion't  you  think  so  ? 
And  missions  to  teach  religion  to  the  heathen,  and  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  and  all  that — well,  I  subscribe  to  them  all,  you  know,  because 
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poor  father  did ;  but  I  give  you  my  word,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  I  some- 
times wish  the  heathen  would  come  over  here,  and  do  a  little  mis- 
Rionary  work  among  us.     Yes,  yes  ?  don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  Now  is  my  time,'  thought  Gabrielle. 

*  You  do  good  in  one  way,  Sir  Wilberforce — ^your  father  did  good 
in  another;  everyone  must  have  his  path  in  life.  I  know  a  member 
of  your  family — '  and  colouring  slightly  she  made  a  plunge  at  her 
subject.  She  was  at  once  stimulated  and  alarmed  by  the  kindly 
encouragement  of  Lady  Honeybell,  who,  being  somewhat  short  of 
sight,  was  sending  eager  inquiring  looks  towards  her,  and  was 
assisting  them  by  slight  pantomimic  gestures  at  once  urging  her  on 
and  questioning  as  to  the  progress  she  was  making. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  ? '  Sir  Wilberforce  said.  *  You  were  speaking 
of  some  member  of  my  family,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.? ' 

*  I  know  a  member  of  your  family — ^your  brother.' 

*  My  brother  ?  Yes,  yes  I  I  have  a  brother,  but  I  have  not  seen 
him  these  many  years,  poor  fellow ;  shouldn't  know  him  from  Adam 
if  he  were  to  walk  into  this  room,  I  dare  say.  But  you  were  saying 
you  knew  him.  You  must  have  been  very  young  when  you  knew 
him,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  for  he  has  been  ever  so  long  away.  I  wonder 
where  he  is  now?  ' 

*  He  is  in  London,'  Grabrielle  said  quietly.  *  I  saw  him  only  a 
few  days  ago.' 

*  God  bless  my  soul !  you  don't  mean  that  ?  Quite  sure  you  are 
not  mistaken,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ?  He's  been  away  so  long,  you  know, 
and  we  never  heard  anything  about  him.  I  almost  fancied  he  was 
dead  really.' 

*  He  is  not  dead ;  he  has  come  back  to  London,  Sir  Wilberforce, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  very  anxious  to  see  you.' 

*  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  Really,  now  ?  Poor  Clarkson !  why,  we 
haven't  met  for  years.  I  shall  be  so  delighted.  If  you  should  happen 
to  see  him  again,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  would  you  ask  him  to  give  me  a 
call  ?     I  wonder  where  he  has  been  all  this  time  ? ' 

*  I  think  he  would  take  it  more  kindly  if  you  were  to  call  on 
him.  Sir  Wilberforce.  He  is  a  little  proud,  perhaps  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  sort  of  quarrel 
or  estrangement  of  some  kind.' 

*  Do  you  think  so.  Does  he  think  so  ?  Quarrel — estrangement 
— oh,  dear  no,  except  that  of  course  there  must  be  some  estrange- 
ment when  a  young  fellow  takes  himself  off  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world  and  does  not  come  back  for  years  and  years.  Poor  father, 
he  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  but  I  always 
thought  he  was  wrong  about  Clarkson,  you  know.  I  always  told 
him  80,  and  I  can  assure  you  he  didn't  like  to  be  told  it  one  bit« 
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Olarkeon  was  a  good  fellow,  you  know,  and  a  very  clever  fellow,  but 
,  little  wrongheaded — a  little  wrongheaded.  Poor  father  and  he 
didn't  hit  it  off  somehow.  Clarkeon's  mother  was  odd,  a  little 
odd ;  very  clever,  quite  clever,  but  a  little  odd.  We  made  up 
an  odd  household  at  that  time,  I  fancy  Clarkson  was  tired  of 
the  whole  thing ;  after  hia  mother  died,  you  know.  And  he  baa 
really  come  back,  you  tell  me  ?  Not  very  well  off,  I  suppose  ?  ot 
did  be  make  money  in — wherever  he  waa  ?  They  often  do,  yoa 
know.' 

On  this  point  Gabrielle  could  offer  no  opinion. 

'No,  of  course  not;  he  wouldn't  talk  to  you  about  euch  things 
as  that.  Why,  I  have  any  amount  of  money  standing  to  biB 
account — his  allowance  that  he  wouldn't  take,  and  poor  father 
wished  it  to  be  always  kept  for  him.  He  wasn't  unkind,  pooc 
father,  only  a  little  odd,  you  know.' 

'1  suppose  he  was  very  soriy  when  his  son  went  avay/ 
Gabrielle  said ; '  did  he  blame  himself? ' 

'Blame  himself,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe?  Oh,  no,  not  he — that  wasn't 
his  way.  He  always  thought  he  was  right  in  everything — never 
supposed  he  could  be  in  fault.  He  wouldn't  have  done  a  wrong 
thing  for  the  world  if  be  bad  only  known  be  was  doing  wrong,  but 
that  was  the  thing  you  never  could  convince  him  of;  be  never 
would  see  it ;  he  was  always  sure  he  was  right.  And  so  Clarkson 
has  turned  up  again  ?  I  wonder  if  he  has  picked  up  some  new 
things— new  ideas — abroad,  I  don't  think  he  used  to  care  much 
about  practical  science,  but  travel  and  experience  change  a  man. 
■  I  hope  he  isn't  married,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ?  I  wonder  if  he  re^ 
membered  to  tell  you  anything  about  that.' 

'No,  I  am  sure  he  is  not  married,'  Gabrielle  said,  with  u 
little  approach  to  a  smile  as  Sir  Wilberi'orcc  bad  himself  when  ha 
gravely  put  the  question. 

'  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  A  man  should  not  marry  so  young 
as  that.  I  don't  think  Clarkson  can  be  thirty  yet — -no,  I  am  sure 
he  isn't  quite  thirty.  I  have  a  theory,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  marry  until  be  is  forty.  Don't  you  agree  with 
me  ?  or  have  you  thought  the  matter  over  at  all  ?  Have  you  g^ren 
any  attention  to  it  ? ' 

Gabrielle  not  giving  an  answer  at  once  to  thia  que^on  Sir 
Wilberforce  became  possessed  with  the  conviction  either  that  ehe 
was  married  to  a  very  young  man  or  that  she  was  a  widow,  in  eithef 
of  which  cases  the  discussion  he  had  started  would  be  unsatis&o* 
tory.  He  therefore  turned  the  conversation  at  once  npOQ  hi^- 
brother  again. 

'  So  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  for  telling  me  about 
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poor  Clarkson,     I'll  call  on  him  at  once.     By  the  way,  do  you 
know  where  he  is  living  ? ' 

Grabrielle  described  the  locality  of  Bolingbroke  Place  to  the 
surprised  baronet. 

*  What  an  odd  sort  of  place  I  I  wonder  how  he  found  his  way 
over  there  ?  Dare  say  he  must  be  hard  up,  poor  Glarkson  I  Do 
you  know  the  number,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe?  Pray  don't  mind, 
though — don't  trouble  yourself.  I  never  should  remember  it.  I'll 
oall  at  your  house,  if  you  will  allow  me  that  honour,  and  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  have  his  address  found  for  me  FU  write  it 
down  then  and  there,  and  I'll  go  to  see  him  at  once.' 

The  delighted  Gabrielle  made  an  appointment  on  the  instant 
to  receive  a  call  from  Sir  Wilberforce  the  next  day  but  one.  She 
could  hardly  believe  in  her  success.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
shaping  itself  specially  to  the  ends  of  her  little  plot.  For  the 
•moment  Sir  Wilberforce  talked  of  visiting  her  she  formed  a  new 
and  a  charming  plot. 

*  A  very  delightful  young  woman  your  friend  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,' 
Sir  Wilberforce  whispered  to  Lady  Honeybell  as  he  was  taking 
bis  leave.  ^  Sensible  woman,  too ;  has  some  interest  in  practical 
science.' 

*  She's  a  dear  good  creature,'  Lady  Honeybell  answered,  evading 
the  question  as  to  practical  science. 

*  Husband  dead  ? ' 

Lady  Honeybell  nodded,  and  Sir  Wilberforce  took  his  leave, 
not  without  casting  a  glance  back  at  the  comer  of  the  room  where 
Grabrielle  was  now  sitting. 

Presently  Gabrielle  too  was  departing. 

'  How  goes  the  benevolent  plot,  my  dear  ? '  Lady  Honeybell 
asked  in  a  low  tone. 

*  Oh,  Lady  Honeybell,'  Gabrielle  replied,  her  eyes  all  lighting 
up  with  joy.  *  I  do  think  I  have  done  something  good  to-day — I 
do  indeed.' 

*  Indeed,  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  said  Lady  Honeybell. 

If  there  was  a  restless  sleepless  pillow  in  London  that  night  it 
was  that  which  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  pressed.  She  was  absorbed 
in  her  schemes  and  hopes,  and  would  have  cordially  besought  the 
gods  to  annihilate  time  and  space  to  bring  two  brothers  together. 
One  of  her  hopes  had  sunk  below  her  horizon.  It  had  risen  and 
gone  down  again  with  as  sudden  a  burst  as  that  of  the  sun  seems 
to  be  when  we  watch  him  rising  or  setting  on  the  sea.  She  was 
never  to  see  the  lost  brother  of  her  husband,  now  at  length  known 
to  be  lost  indeed.  She  would  never  have  the  chance  of  restoring 
that  son  to  his  mother.     But  it  was  yet  open  to  her  perhaps  to  do 
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some  good  even  in  that  direction.  There  was  a  wife,  and  there 
was  a  child,  and  she  would  not  be  prevented  by  any  considerations 
of  prudence  or  propriety  from  striving  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  woman  who  had  so  near  a  claim  on  her.  In  the  mean  time 
she  had  the  opportunity,  rarely  given  to  anyone  in  common  life, 
of  bringing  two  brothers  together  who  had  long  been  estranged, 
and  that  was  enough  to  fill  her  thoughts  and  make  a  night  restless. 
She  had  been  disappointed  in  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding,  as  Lady 
Honeybell  predicted,  but  not  by  any  means  as  Lady  Honeybell 
expected.  She  was  agreeably  disappointed.  He  was  odd,  Gabrielle 
thought,  and  a  little  absurd,  and  something  perhaps  of  a  bore,  but 
she  was  convinced  that  he  had  a  good  and  kindly  heart,  and  that 
he  only  needed  to  see  his  brother  in  order  to  be  drawn  towards 
him — as  she  herself  had  been,  Gabrielle  thought  simply.  She  liked 
the  younger  brother,  and  she  was  sure  she  would  like  the  elder 
too. 

The  day  and  the  hour  had  come.  Gabrielle  had  arranged  all 
her  plans  admirably.  Sir  Wilberforce  was  coming  to  see  her  at 
five  o'clock,  and  she  had  written  a  short  note  to  Clarkson  asking 
him  to  call  on  her  as  soon  after  five  as  possible  without  telling 
him  why  or  wherefore.  She  had  given  instnictions  that  Mr. 
Fielding  was  to  be  shown  in  when  he  came,  but  that  his  name  was 
not  to  be  announced.  She  counted  a  good  deal  on  the  dramatic 
effect  of  surprise.  Sir  Wilberforce,  she  feared,  might,  if  formally 
prepared  for  what  he  had  to  expect,  take  things  too  coolly ;  his 
brother,  on  the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to  expect  anything,  would 
expect  too  much,  and  would  go  away  disappointed. 

Sir  Wilberforce  came  punctually  to  the  moment.  He  had 
been  puzzling  himself  as  to  how  Gabrielle  had  come  to  know 
Clarkson,  or  even  to  know  of  his  being  in  London.  He  bad 
not  thought  anything  about  this  when  first  she  spoke  to  him, 
but  now  it  puzzled  hira  a  good  deal.  In  his  experience  of  life 
he  had  not  known  of  women  who  went  out  of  their  way  to 
take  any  trouble  about  young  men  of  their  own  class  unless 
where  some  very  close  friendship  existed  or  the  possibility  of  a 
yet  closer  tie.  Englishwomen  didn't  do  such  things, he  thought; 
they  don't  like  the  idea  of  having  remarks  made.  Yet  here  was 
an  Englishwoman  who  evidently  did  not  care  about  the  remarks 
that  might  be  made.  This  in  itself  was  disturbing  to  one's 
established  notions  of  things.  Sir  Wilberforce  was  not  a  very 
clever  person,  nor  was  his  a  particularly  lofty  order  of  being ;  but 
he  was  without  affectation,  and  was  prepared  so  far  to  understand 
a  woman  like  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe. 

'  Good  day,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  he  said,  as  he  entered  Gabrielle's 
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room,  smiling,  fresh,  and  florid,  looking  not  at  all  unlike  a  more 
reasonable  Frenchman's  notion  of  a  typical  English  Milor.  *  So 
good  of  you  to  allow  me  to  visit  you.  I  hope  you  haven't  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  down  this  boy's  address  for  me  ?  No,  no  ;  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  give  you  that  trouble.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you,  too,  if  you  don't  mind  telling  me,  how  you  came  to  know  of 
poor  Clarkson's  existence,  and  where  he  is,  and  all  that.' 

Grabridle  felt  that  the  moment  had  come.  While  Sir  Wilber- 
force  was  speaking,  she  saw  the  younger  Fielding  enter  the  room. 
Fielding  knew  his  brother  at  once.  Sir  Wilberforce  hardly 
noticed  the  new-comer,  but  stood  quietly  waiting  for  Gabrielle  to 
answer. 

*  Come,'  said  Gabrielle,  not  without  a  certain  trepidation  and 
a  tendency  to  break  down,  '  I  have  brought  you  two  brothers 
together  and- — and — ^'  she  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say  next. 

*  Why,  this  is  never  Clarkson  ? '  Sir  Wilberforce  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  *Yes,  but  it  is,  though.  How  do  you  do, 
Clarkson  ? ' 

*Well,  Wilberforce,'  said  Clarkson;  and  he  did  not  say  any 
more.    They  shook  hands. 

*  Should  never  have  known  you  again,'  Wilberforce  observed. 
*  I  say,  what  a  tall  good-looking  fellow  you  have  grown.  I  was  just 
going  to  see  you ;  camo  to  get  your  address  from  Mrs.  Vanthorpe; 
ask  her  if  I  didn't.' 

*  You'll  find  me  in  a  queer  old  shop,'  Fielding  said;  *ask  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  if  it  isii't.' 

*  Never  mind  about  that,'  Wilberforce  interrupted ;  *  I've  a  lot 
of  money  for  you,  you  know ;  all  your  own.' 

*  I'm  all  right ;  I  don't  want  money.' 

*  Poor  father's  dead,  you  know.' 

*  I  know,'  said  Fielding. 

Thus  the  two  brothers  met  for  the  first  time  after  a  lapse  of 
long  years  and  after  changes  that  cannot  be  measured  by  years.  It 
might  have  seemed  the  coldest  and  most  unsatisfactory  meeting 
possible  under  such  circumstances.  But  to  Gabrielle,  whose 
imaginative  temperament  did  not  always  lead  her  astray,  it  did 
not  thus  appear.  She  was  sure  that  the  younger  Fielding  was 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  brother  had  received  him, 
and  that  cordiality  would  soon  set  in.  She  was  satisfied  with 
them  and  with  herself.  As  she  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
brothers  she  felt  tears  of  delight  rising  in  her  eyes. 

*  You'll  come  and  stay  with  me,'  Wilberforce  said,  *and  we'll 
talk  over  things?' 
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'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  staying  with  you ;  we'll  talk  about 
that.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  will  stay  with  your  brother,'  Gabrielle 
said,  breaking  into  the  conversation.  *  You  must  do  whatever  your 
elder  brother  wishes  you  to  do.' 

*0f  course  he  must,  mustn't  he,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe?'  Sir 
Wilberforce  asked,  turning  to  her,  and  delighted  that  she  had 
entered  into  the  talk.  Both  the  brothers,  it  must  be  owned,  grew 
more  cordial  in  their  manner  when  relieved  from  the  exactions 
of  the  tSte-brieie.  Gabrielle  saw  this  well  enough.  The  rest  will 
come  in  time,  she  thought.  The  brothers  went  away  together. 
Sir  Wilberforce  had  been  wondering  whether  Clarkson  would  stay 
after  him,  and  would  act  like  one  whose  character  as  an  intimate 
friend  gave  him  a  right  to  do  so.  But  he  saw  that  Clarkson  seemed 
to  claim  no  such  right,  and  when  the  elder  rose  to  go  the  younger 
rose  too. 

Sir  Wilberforce  was  rapid  and  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
thankfulness  to  Gabrielle.  His  brother  said  nothing.  When  they 
were  going.  Fielding  the  younger  was  a  moment  behind  Sir 
Wilberforce,  and  Gabrielle  caught  at  the  chance. 

'  Have  I  done  well  ? '  she  asked. 

'  As  you  always  do,'  he  answered.  *  You  couldn't  do  anything 
that  was  not  well.' 

'  You  are  satisfied  with  your  brother  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  fellow  ;  I  know  he  is ;  I  like  his  ex- 
pression ;  I  trust  to  it.' 

*  Oh,  so  do  I,'  said  Gabrielle  fervently. 

Fielding  followed  his  brother.  As  they  were  going  down  the 
stairs  Gabrielle  could  hear  Wilberforce  saying  in  his  odd  quick 
way, 

'  You  must  have  lots  of  things  to  tell  me.  I  say,  you  ought 
to  have  picked  up  all  sorts  of  new  ideas  abroad  about  practical 
science,  and  all  that.  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  not  married. 
Too  soon  for  you  to  think  of  that — much  too  soon.  I  am  hardly 
thinking  of  getting  married  yet ;  daresay  I  must  some  day.' 

Gabrielle's  plot  had  succeeded  beyond  her  best  expectations — 

HO  far. 

(7b  ^0  continued^ 
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NoBOBT  can  for  a  moment  assert  that  Didcot  Junction  is  an 
amusing  place  to  spend  an  idle  afternoon.  I  will  even  venture  to 
say  that  of  all  the  dreary,  draughty,  and  desolate  railway-stations 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Didcot  Junction  is  the  dreariest, 
draughtiest,  and  most  unapproachably  desolate  that  I  have  ever 
paced  up  and  down,  catching  a  fine  cold  and  anathematizing  my 
stars  withal.  For  here  am  I,  on  a  misty  afternoon  in  this  English 
spring,  having  failed  to  overtake  the  2.45  down  train,  compelled 
to  wait  just  thirty  mortal  minutes  for  the  3.15.  Two  of  my 
fellow-suflFerers — Oxford  undergraduates,  I  should  say  by  their 
coats — are  solacing  themselves  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  enlivened 
by  the  intellectual  conversation  of  a  young  lady  in  profuse  golden 
hair,  who  acts  as  Hebe  at  the  neighbouring  refreshment  bar. 
But  for  my  part  I  cannot  derive  acute  pleasure  from  the  social 
intercourse  of  our  modem  Hebes,  and  so  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
tramp  along  the  platform  from  end  to  end,  bite  my  lips,  twirl  my 
stick,  and  scowl  with  fierce  British  indignation  at  the  imoffending 
porters  who  represent  for  the  moment  my  deadly  enemies,  the 
G-reat  Western  Railway  Company. 

Yet  I  am  not  wholly  deprived  of  literary  and  pictorial  recrea- 
tion, even  on  the  dreary  walls  of  Didcot  Junction.  That  great 
modem  civilizer,  the  advertising  agent,  has  cared  for  my  aesthetic 
delectation  amid  the  rural  wilds  of  Berkshire,  as  well  as  on  the 
artistic  hoardings  of  the  gay  metropolis.  Here  I  can  still  feast  my 
eyes  upon  the  lion  entangled  in  a  net  and  released  by  a  philan- 
thropic mouse,  which  metaphorically  announces  to  the  travelling 
public  the  marvellous  cures  performed  by  Dr.  Herbalist's  Universal 
Panacea — I  am  not  certain  that  I  quote  the  name  correctly,  but 
at  any  rate  I  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Here  I 
can  still  gaze  with  delight  upon  that  phenomenally  verdant  bush, 
adorned  with  symmetrical  bunches  of  white  blossoms,  upon  which 
gfrows  Messrs.  PuflFman's  famous  Young  Hyson  Tea,  the  finest  that 
enterprising  firm  has  tasted  since  the  remarkable  season  of  1862. 
Here,  too,  I  can  behold  the  gigantic  swedes  which  result  from  the 
judicious  use  of  the  patent  phospho-guano,  and  can  admire,  in 
representation  at  least,  the  appetising  effects  of  half  a  dozen  sauces, 
soups,  and  oriental  relishes.  Art,  once  confined  to  the  palaces  of 
princes,  has  now  made  itself  the  humble  servant  oi  ^Q\xiTii^T^<^^«xA 
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deigns  to  adorn  with  its  bright€Bt  if  not  its  choicest  huee  the  o 
vrise  Hank  and  staring  expanse  of  Didcot  Junction. 

The  advertisement  at  which  1  am  at  this   moment  gazing, 
however,  ia  one  of  less  gorgeous  hue  than  those  which  proclaim  the 
virtues  of  universal  panaceas  or  potted  soups.     It  is  simply  the 
announcement  of  some  land  for  sale  in  the  immediate  neighhoi 
hood  on  Friday  next,  and   it  ends  with    the  words,  '  Apply  to.  J 
Edward  Chapman  Allingtou,  Wadley,  Berks.'     I  have  always  had  I 
a  fancy  for  tracing  out  names  of  persons  or  places,  and  this  chancs-J 
collocation  of  names  for  some  unknown  reason  rouses  my  iateresUf 
Instead  of  eating  out  my  heart  hy  tramping  any  longer  up  sndl 
down  thiM  melancholy  station,  let  me  seat  myself  on  the  remBrkHT 
ably  hard  bench  provided  for  my  use  by  the  Company,  and  think, 
what  I  could  tell  the  readers  of  BdgTavia  in  a  future  numbt 
about  these  four  or  live  words. 

Every  name  is  a  fossil,  full  of  curious  little  points  which  lead 
us  back  to  half-forgotten  habits  of  our  ancestors.  I  love  to  tak^ 
these  fussih?,  now  and  then,  twist  and  turn  them  a  bit,  discover  all 
their  secrets,  and  find  out  when  and  where  they  first  began  to  b 
Here  is  this  name 'Edward  Chapman  Allington,'  for  exampled 
what  a  mine  of  conjecture  it  lays  o[jen  before  me  I  Of  course  J 
can  give  no  very  probable  guess  as  to  how  it  became  the  property 
of  the  particular  person  who  bears  it ;  but  I  may  not  be  far  out  if 
I  conjecture  that,  while  his  father  was  certainly  an  Allington,  his 
mother  was  perhaps  a  Chapman.  As  to  the  Edward,  I  can  tnakaH 
nothing  much  of  that  for  the  present ;  but  no  doubt  before  I  fioial 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  upon  that  subject  too. 

I  Let  me  begin,  then,  with  the  surname  of  Allington.  Edward* 
Chapman  himself  got  that  name  in  all  probability  from  his  father 
(unless,  indeed,  he  has  assumed  it  by  advertisement,  for  what  will 
not  the  all-powerful  advertisement  effect  nowadays  ?),  and  the  faUier 
in  turn  obtained  it  from  his  father,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  But 
no,  not  quite  ad  infinitum;  for  if  we  were  to  trace  back  tbe 
surname  of  Allington  to  its  source,  we  should  find  that  it  did  nol 
extend  much  further  down  in  antiquity  than  the  thirteenth  centui 
That  was  the  great  era  of  surname-making,  when  the  i 
Kalphs,  "Williams,  Guys,  and  Hughs  of  medieval  English  vill 
began  to  distinguish  one  another  by  those  additional  designation! 
which  have  at  last  become  hereditary,  and  now  belong  to  ub  a 
much  more  than  our  real  names.  For,  in  the  theory  of  the  Church,^ 
our  true  description  is  that,  and  that  alone,  which  we  got,  as  the 
Catechism  tells  us,  from  '  our  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  our 
baptism.'  In  marriage,  in  christening,  and  in  all  other  solemn 
religious   rites,  only   the   christian    name   is   used,  because 
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surname  has  always  been  regarded  ecclesiastically  as  a  mere  tag  or 
nickname,  unfit  to  be  intruded  on  those  sacred  occasions.  And 
such  it  really  was  at  first — a  simple  descriptive  epithet,  marking 
out  one  Richard  or  Walter  from  another  by  means  of  his  father,  or 
his  house,  or  his  trade,  or  his  personal  appearance,  or  some  other 
special  peculiarity.  And  while  the  law,  in  spite  of  its  conserva- 
tism, has  at  length  admitted  surnames  to  an  equal  position  with  the 
baptismal  designations,  the  Church,  still  more  retentive  of  ancient 
usage,  has  always  persistently  disregarded  them  as  unworthy  of  her 
exalted  sanction. 

Some  time  about  the  thirteenth  century,  then,  some  particular 
Giles,  or  Gilbert,  or  Piers  must  first  have  become  known  to  his 
neighbours  as  Piers  of  AUington,  and  given  a  patronymic  to  a 
long  line  of  descendants,  culminating  in  my  present  subject,  the 
Edward  Chapman  aforesaid.  Now,  this  special  name  of  Allington 
belongs  to  the  local  class ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  derived  from  the 
place  where  its  first  bearer  resided.  Our  hypothetical  Piers  might 
have  been  the  son  of  a  William  or  a  Robert,  and  so  might  conceiv- 
ably have  originated  a  family  of  Williamsons  or  Robertsons,  if  even 
he  did  not  perpetuate  his  own  existence  in  a  household  of  Piersons 
or  Pearsons.  Again,  he  might  have  been  better  known  for  some 
peculiarity  of  complexion  or  stature,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
been  the  ancestor  of  half-a-dozen  Blacks  or  Browns,  Longs  or 
Thynnes.  Once  more,  he  might  possibly  have  acquired  a  cognomen 
from  his  occupation,  handing  down  the  memory  of  his  own  trade  to 
a  whole  pedigree  of  Bakers,  Smiths,  or  Carpenters.  But  the  inexor- 
able logic  of  facts  clearly  shows  that  he — the  imknown  progenitor  of 
the  Allingtons — did  actually  and  indubitably  derive  his  surname 
from  the  place  in  which  he  lived.  And  that  being  so,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  further  speculate  over  that  vast  and  practically 
boundless  field  for  the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity,  the  might  have 

been. 

Even  after  chance  had  decided,  however,  that  this  suppositious 
Giles  or  Piers  of  ours  should  bear  a  local  surname  rather  than  one  of 
any  other  class,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  that  surname 
would  be  taken  from  his  native  village.  Some  Jack  of  the  Mill 
handed  down  the  tradition  of  his  windmill  on  some  high  chalk 
down  to  the  great  radical  philosopher  of  our  own  age ;  and  many 
a  Hill  or  Green  or  Field  on  our  signboards  still  recalls  the  rural 
dwelling-place  of  a  forgotten  ancestor.  But  Giles  of  Allington 
bore  the  name  of  his  home  like  so  many  Leicesters,  Sheffields,  and 
Yorks  in  our  midst  to-day.  Doubtless  Giles  himself,  and  his  son 
and  his  grandson,  were  called  in  full  *  of  Allington ' ;  but  after 
four  or  five  generations  the  preposition  was  dxo^^p^^  «:a^'^^  >^^ 
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reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  fiimily  would  appear  as  simple  Allingtons. 
In  like  manner,  the  earliest  forerunner  of  the  great  logician  prob- 
ably called  himself  '  Simon  atte  Mill ' ;  but  before  a  hundred 
years  the  prefix  had  fallen  oflF,  and  the  Mills  had  ceased  to  remember 
the  origin  of  their  race. 

The  next  question  that  arises  refers  to  the  whereabouts  of  Ailing- 
ton.  In  what  part  of  England  was  the  village  situated  £rom 
which  Edward  Chapman  derives  his  patronymic  ?  This  question, 
unfortimately,  I  cannot  settle  without  special  documentary  evidence ; 
for  there  are  places  so  called  in  no  fewer  than  six  counties,  according 
to  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor — namely,  Kent,  Hants,  Dorset,  Devon,  Wilts, 
and  Lincoln.  Amongst  such  a  variety,  I  could  not  easily  decide, 
unless  I  could  trace  the  particular  Allington  family  to  which 
Edward  Chapman  belongs,  through  parish  registers,  wiUs,  and 
other  trustworthy  memorials,  for  some  two  or  three  hundred  years. 
In  the  present  century,  people  run  about  so  much  from  county  to 
county  that  the  work  of  recognition  is  well-nigh  impossible.  As 
an  antiquary,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  railways  could  be  promptly 
abt)lished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  every  man  compelled  to  live 
out  his  wliole  life  in  his  T:ative  county: — then  genealogists  might 
have  some  chance  of  tracking  a  man's  pedigree  to  its  real  sources. 
But  this  Berkshire  Allington  of  to-day,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  a  mere  fresh  immigrant  from  Northumberland 
or  the  Land's  End.  Nevertheless,  as  he  clearly  belongs  to  the 
farmer  class,  which  has  been  far  less  affected  as  yet  than  any  other 
by  the  itch  of  change,  I  will  venture  to  guess  that  his  forefathers 
lived  in  the  nearest  village  of  Allington  to  his  present  home ;  and 
that  would  be  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  It  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  he  or  his  predecessors  have  come  from  so  far  as  Kent,  Dorset- 
shire, or  Lincoln,  to  settle  down  as  cultivators  in  a  quiet  little 
comer  of  Berks. 

Was  the  original  Giles  of  Allington — I  stick  to  my  imaginaiy 
christian  name,  for  clearness'  sake — the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  a 
mere  common  boor  ?  In  other  words,  was  the  surname  at  first 
territorial,  or  merely  local  ?  Here,  again,  only  documentary 
evidence  will  help  me  out.  I  must  trace  back  the  family  by 
written  records,  and  then  consult  the  proper  registers,  perhaps 
Domesday  Book  itself,  before  I  can  settle  this  knotty  point.  Both 
classes  of  name  alike  exist ;  and  both  bear  exactly  similar  forms. 
We  all  know  how  jealously  the  Scotch  lairds  guard  their  territorial 
additions — Cameron  of  Lochiel  or  Farquharson  of  Invercauld — ^but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  south  of  the  Tweed  between 
the  descendants  of  a  Norman  baron  and  of  his  lowest  serf,  if  both 
happen  to  bear  the  local  surname.    There  is  more  than  one  genuine 
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Tichbome  in  England  whose  manners  are  quite  as  primitive  as 
those  of  the  '  unfortunate  nobleman  '  at  present  languishing  in  the 
cells  of  Portland. 

And  now  that  we  have  tracked  AUington  as  a  surname  to  its 
probable  source,  we  have  still  to  inquire,  whence  came  AUington 
as  a  local  name  ?  How  did  these  various  villages  in  so  many 
different  counties  acquire  their  common  title  ?  Evidently,  AUing- 
ton must  have  a  meaning  of  its  own,  and  this  meaning  must  have 
been  applicable  to  the  six  different  places  upon  which  it  was  be- 
stowed by  our  early  English  forefathers.  In  this  case,  we  have 
exactly  to  reverse  our  previous  process.  We  have  just  seen  how  a 
personal  name  may  be  derived  from  that  of  a  place :  we  have  now 
to  see  how  the  name  of  a  place  may  be  derived  from  that  of  a 
person. 

Eorke's  Drift  is  just  now  a  still  familiar  soimd  in  English  ears. 
Who  Eorke  may  have  been,  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  venture  to 
conjecture  that  he  was  an  enterprising  Dutch  boer,  who  built 
Imnself  a  wooden  house  by  the  side  of  a  '  drift '  or  ford  over  the 
Tugela  river,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  spot  where  he  settled. 
Now,  this  is  just  the  process  by  which  a  large  number  of  English 
towns  first  obtained  their  designations.  A  family  of  English 
colonists,  fresh  from  the  old  Teutonic  home  by  the  mouth  of  Elbe, 
drove  out  or  enslaved  the  '  Ancient  Britons '  or  Welsh  aborigines, 
as  the  Dutch  drove  out  or  enslaved  the  Zulus,  and  settled  down  in 
a  farm  on  the  conquered  land,  which  they  called  after  their  own 
tribe  or  elan.  Often  the  very  word  '  ford '  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  name :  for  in  England  and  South  Africa  alike  fords 
are  places  of  great  importance,  both  military  and  commercial, 
before  the  building  of  bridges  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  their 
use.  Thus,  in  early  English  times,  a  family  of  Wealings  took  up 
their  abode  by  the  lowest  ferdable  passage  of  the  Thames,  and 
called  it  Wealingaford  or  Wallingford  after  their  own  name. 
This  is  exactly  the  case  of  Eorke's  Drift  in  an  earlier  and  more 
truly  English  form. 

In  like  manner,  during  the  Teutonic  colonisation  of  eastern 
England,  a  clan  of  ^Elings  sailed  over  from  the  primitive  English 
land  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Friesland,  and  made  new  homes 
for  themselves  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  I  am  afraid  they  were  a 
most  immitigated  set  of  heathen  freebooters,  these  early  English 
pioneers,  landing  in  some  broad  reach  of  the  larger  rivers  from 
their  piratical  boats,  not  unlike  Bomean  Dyaks  or  other  modem 
savages,  and  putting  to  death  all  the  Welshmen  they  could  catch, 
with  no  more  regard  to  international  rights  than  their  descendants 
now  show  in  New  Zealand  or  Afghanistan.    T\ie  on\^  Ca!&^x^\i<^^S& 
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that  then  the  English  were  heathen  and  killed  the  Christians^ 
whereas  now  they  are  Christians  and  kill  the  heathen  instead.  As 
for  the  women  and  children,  they  kept  them  as  serfs ;  though  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  who  will  keep  up  the  purity  of  our  Teutonic  blood 
at  any  price,  will  not  hear  of  a  single  Welshwoman  being  left  alive 
even  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  For  my  part,  I  am 
not  so  bloodthirsty,  and  I  must  allow  that  many  of  them  probably 
survived  to  infuse  a  fraction  of  Welsh  heredity  into  our  English 
veins. 

These  Teutonic  -flings,  who  settled  in  the  six  villages  I  have 
mentioned,  were  a  clan  or  tribe.  For  though  in  later  days  each 
Englishman  bore  only  a  single  name  of  his  own,  yet  at  the  date  of 
the  colonisation  the  whole  people  was  divided  into  clans  bearing  a 
common  title,  not  unlike  the  Macphersons  and  C^^nipbells  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  Comelii  and  Fabii  of  ancient  Bome.  But  while 
among  the  Celts  and  Italians  the  clan  continued  as  a  recognised 
unit  to  a  very  late  stage  of  development,  among  the  English,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  it  early  fell  into  comparative  abeyance.  Thus 
it  happens  that  in  the  very  earliest  age  we  find  clan  names  as  well 
as  personal  designations ;  at  a  somewhat  later  period  we  find 
single  names  only;  and  yet  later  again  we  find  the  surname 
arising — a  mark  of  the  family  which  replaced  the  older  clan. 

The  clan  name  was  regularly  formed,  among  the  early  English, 
by  adding  the  patronymic  syllable  in(j  to  the  name  of  a  real  or 
mythical    ancestor.     For     example,    the    royal    race    of    Kent, 
descended  from  yEsc,  the  ash-tree,  were  known  as  the  .Xscings, 
or,  to  put  it  in  the  form  we  should  now  employ,  Ashings.     Thus 
the  son  of  Esa  would  be  an  Esing,  and  the  son  of  Cynric  a  Cynric- 
ing.     The  English  Chronicle,  the  earliest  historical  monument  of 
our  race,  traces  up  the  pedigree  of  every  hero  to  the  god  Woden 
in  some  such  fashion  as  this : — '  Cerdic  was  Elesing ;  Elesa  was 
Esling ;    Esia   was   Gewising ;    Gewis    was    Wiging ;    Wig    was 
Freawining;   Freawine   was   Branding;  Brand   was  Bselds^ng; 
Baeldseg  was  Wodening.'     This  mode  of  reckoning  up  a  genealogy 
is  exactly  similar  to  tliat  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  we  read  similarly  of  *  Aminidab,  which  was  the  son  of  Aram, 
which  was  the  son  of  Esrom,  which  was  the  son  of  Phares,  which 
was  the  son  of  Juda,  which  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  which  was  the 
son  of  Isaac,  which  was  the  son  of  Abraham.'     Nay,  so  close  is  the 
resemblance,  that  while  the  earlier  English  pedigrees,  handed 
down  no  doubt  from  heathen  times,  only  carry  back  the  family  tree 
as  far  as  the  great  god  Woden,  the  later  ones,  imder  Christian  and 
monkish  influences,  treat  Woden  as  a  mere  man  occurring  in  the 
midQt  of  the  series,  and  trace  down  the  descent  of  the  Teutonio 
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Japiter  himself  from  the  patriarch  Noah.  The  delightful  way  in 
which  the  chronicler  suddenly  passes  from  English  to  Hebrew 
names  is  truly  refreshing  to  minds  wearied  of  modem  philological 
wrangling:  for  after  pointing  out  that  Woden  was  the  son  of 
Frealaf,  who  was  himself  the  twelfth  in  line  from  Hwala,  the 
excellent  monk  continues :  *  Hwala  was  Bedwiging ;  Bedwig  was 
Sceafing ;  Sceaf  was  the  son  of  Noah  ;  he  was  bom  in  Noah's  Ark. 
Lamech,  Matusalem,  Enoc,  Jared,  Malalehel,  Camon,  Enos,  Seth, 
Adam,  the  first  man  and  our  ancestor.'  Lest  any  reader  should 
imagine  that  this  last  is  a  mere  stroke  of  inventive  genius  on  my 
part,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will  find  it  word  for  word,  in  very 
good  Anglo-Saxon,  under  the  year  855  a.d.  in  the  Chronicle. 

Wherever  the  clans  settled,  they  left  their  name  impressed 
upon  the  place.  The  ham  or  home  of  the  Birlings  was  at  Birling- 
ham ;  of  the  Mannings  at  Manningham ;  of  the  Bermarings  at 
Birmingham ;  of  the  Serings  at  Sherringham.  The  tun  or  farm 
of  the  Wealings  was  at  Wellington  :  of  the  Waesings  at  'Washing- 
ton ;  and  of  the  Hearings  at  Harrington.  So  numerous  are  these 
settlements,  that  in  a  good  county  map  one  may  always  find  some 
forty  or  fifty  names  having  this  characteristic  middle  syllable. 
One  may  compare  them  with  such  modem  colonial  names  as 
Smith's  Clearing  or  Glyn's  Falls,  which  meet  the  traveller  in 
Australia,  Canada,  or  the  Western  States  on  every  side. 

So  Allington  meant  originally  tlie  tun  or  town  of  the  ^Elings. 
For  though  we  spell  the  clan  name  with  a  mysterious-looking 
diphthong,  that  is  only  in  deference  to  Anglo-Saxon  phonetic 
orthography,  and  the  word  itself  is  pronoimced  exactly  as  if  spelt 
AUvngs*  Then  as  to  the  suffix  tun^  it  bore  the  primitive  sense  not 
of  *  town  '  but  of  a  farm-yard  or  enclosure.  So  that  in  the  last 
resort,  Edward  Chapman  Allington  derives  his  surname  from  a 
village  where  one  of  his  remote  ancestors  once  lived  ;  and  the 
viUage  itself  derives  its  name  from  a  still  more  remote  body  of 
early  English  settlers,  belonging  to  the  ^Eling  clan,  who  colonised 
the  spot  by  force  of  arms,  and  built  a  fortified  farmhouse,  some 
time  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  in  all  pro- 
bability. What  a  strange  pedigree  it  seems  for  a  man  whom  I 
only  know  by  seeing  his  name  in  printed  letters  on  the  walls  of  a 
modem  English  railway  station  I 

So  far,  however,  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  trace  the  third  of 
Mr.  Allington's  triple  designations  to  its  final  source.  I  have  still 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  deal  with  Edward  Chapman.  Suppose  for 
imiformity's  sake  I  take  the  second  in  order  next. 

Chapman,  as  I  roughly  guess,  was  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs. 
Allington  senior.     A   couple  of  centuries    ago,  i^L^atoc  ¥A^^x\ 
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would  have  been  baptised  by  one  name  only  as  Edward  AUington. 
But  during  the  last  hundred  years  the  practice  of  giving  children 
two  or  more  christian  names  has  rapidly  increased ;  and  Lord 
Macaulay  tells  us  that  a  Tory  wit  was  accustomed  to  ascribe  the 
growth  of  radical  feeling  to  this  unnatmral  custom  of  bearing  two 
separate  praenomens.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  habit  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  French  Bevolution,  and 
descended  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  plebs,  until  now  almost 
every  little  child  in  the  street  is  a  Henry  Augustus  or  an  Angelina 
Maud.  Once  the  dual  system  has  taken  deep  root,  what  more 
natural  than  to  call  a  boy  by  his  mother's  maiden  name  as  a  second 
element  in  the  compound  pair  ?  Not  having  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  AUington's  personal  acquaintance,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
dogmatise  upon  the  subject :  but  I  throw  out  the  hint  with  due 
caution  as  representing  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  probable  a  solution 
of  the  problem  as  any  other  that  could  be  oflfered. 

How,  then,  did  Mrs.  AUington's  ancestors  become  possessed  of 
the  name  of  Chapman  ?  Clearly  this  is  not  a  local  name,  like  her 
presumed  husband's;  nor  is  it  a  pure  patronymic,  like  Johnson  or 
Wilson.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Baker  and  Carpenter,  the 
class  derived  from  an  ancestral  trade  or  profession.  The  word 
itself  is  connected  with  so  many  curious  old  usages  of  our  language 
that  it  is  well  worth  five  minutes'  consideration. 

A  chapman  in  early  English  was  a  merchant  or  salesman,  a 
person,  that  is  to  say,  who  sold  goods.     Not  indeed  a  merchant  in 
the  modem  sense  as  understood  in  the  City,  but  a  pedlar  or  itinerant 
dealer  who  walked  about  the  country  districts  with  his  pack  on 
his  back.     From  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ceapian^  to  buy,  we  get  a 
whole  host  of  interesting  phrases.     ^Cheap^  an   abbreviation  of 
good  cheapo''  says  Mr.   I^aac  Taylor,  '  answers  to  the  French  bon 
raarchL^     *  Cheapside  and   Eastcheap  were  the  old  market-places 
of  London.'     *  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is  that  of  bargaining 
— the  ancient  method  of  making  a  purchase — ^which  is  preserved 
in  the  word  to  chaffer.     To  chop  horses  is  to  sell  them.     To  chop 
and  change  is  to  sell  and  barter.     To  8wop  and  to  swab  are  prob- 
ably phonetic  variations  of  to  chop.'     So,  too,  a  Cheap  Jack  is 
not,  as  most  people  fancy,  a  man  who  sells  things  cheap,  but  a 
Jack-merchant,  that  is  to  say  a  common  sort  of  pedlar,  the  name 
Jack   being  used,  as  often  elsewhere,  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 
Once  more,  the  word  Chipping  prefixed  to  the  towns  of  Chipping 
Norton,  Chipping  Camden,  Chipping  Sodbury,  Chipping  Bamet, 
and  many  otluns,  denotes  that  they  were  anciently  places  of  com- 
rercial  importtmce,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  more  modem 
?£i  of  Newmarket  or  Market  Harborough.    Indeed,  to  cheap  or 
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buy  is  a  root  whose  derivatives  would  take  me  so  long  to  follow 
out  in  detail  that  if  I  endeavoured  to  do  it  now,  I  should  most  in- 
fallibly miss  that  3.15  train.  So  I  had  better  stick  close  to  my 
text,  an,d  wander  away  no  farther  from  the  theme  of  Chapman. 

One  of  Mrs.  AUington's  early  ancestors  we  conclude  to  have 
been  such  an  itinerant  dealer,  and  to  have  handed  down  his  name 
to  his  descendants.  But  note  here  tliat  surnames  do  not  take  the 
feminine  form.  We  have  no  Johndaughters  by  the  side  of  our 
Johnsons,  no  Chapwomans  by  the  side  of  our  Chapmans.  Occa- 
sionally a  woman  becomes  the  founder  of  a  family  designation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Anson  and  Margetson,  Baxter  and  Brewster :  but 
when  a  form  has  once  become  firmly  fixed  as  a  hereditary  surname, 
it  does  not  vary  with  the  sex  in  after  generations. 

And  now  we  finally  arrive  at  the  first  of  our  three  names, 
Edward.  Where  Mr.  E.  C.  AUington  picked  up  this  label  for  his 
individuality  I  cannot  venture  to  say.  In  my  total  ignorance  of 
his  family  connexions,  I  will  not  hazard  a  guess  whether  it  descends 
to  him  from  his  father,  his  grandfather,  his  rich  uncle,  or  his 
wealthy  godfather.  Perhaps  it  may  even  be  what  women  call '  a 
fancy  name,'  chosen  merely  because  it  is  considered  pretty,  as  so 
many  people  nowadays  choose  high-soimding  appellations  like 
Cyril,  Claude,  Olga,  and  Geraldine.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
antecedents  of  Edward  in  this  particular  case,  we  can  at  least  point 
out  how  it  came  to  be  one  of  the  possible  names  which  the  Ailing- 
ton  family  could  bestow  upon  their  son  in  this  nineteenth  century 
of  ours. 

For  everyone  must  have  noted  that  names  have  their  special 
epochs,  like  everything  else.  A  hundred  years  ago  we  were  all 
Georges,  Henrys,  Augustuses,  Sophias,  Charlottes,  and  Carolines. 
Nowadays  we  have  a  much  wider  choice  of  Alberts,  Alfreds, 
Ernests,  Gerards,  Bonalds,  Granvilles,  Marions,  Carlottas,  Ger- 
trudes, Ediths,  Fredericas,  and  Wilhelmines.  Nomenclature,  in 
fact,  passes  through  as  many  varying  fashions  as  dress.  The  names 
that  occur  in  history  or  old  documents  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
were  all  swept  away  by  the  intrusive  flood  of  Guys,  Walters,  Hughs, 
Refers,  Gilberts,  Geoffreys,  and  Ealphs  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Conqueror's  nobility.  During  the  Middle  Ages  names 
remained  on  the  whole  tolerably  fixed  in  England ;  but  with  the 
Renaissance  a  whole  host  of  strange  vocables  occupied  the  land 
and  forced  themselves  into  a  place  by  every  fireside.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  it  first  became  the  custom  to  use  the  surnames  of 
relatives  and  friends  as  christian  names  for  children.  The  Puritan 
revolution,  once  more,  introduced  a  perfect  inundation  of  Habba- 
biks  and  Obadiahs,  Kerenhappuchs  and  Hephzibahs ;  not  to  mentioTL 
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those  quaint  combinations  like  Bind-their-kings-in-chains  or  Hew- 
Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord.  What  we  have  to  inquire  regard- 
ing Edward,  therefore,  is  this : — at  what  point  of  our  history  did 
it  first  arise,  and  by  what  special  set  of  circumstances  has  it 
survived  among  us  to  the  present  day,  amid  all  the  manifold 
revolutions  to  which  our  nomenclature  has  since  been  subjected? 

Probably  no  English  christian  name  now  commonly  employed 
in  our  midst  has  a  longer  or  more  iminterrupted  pedigree  behind 
it  than  that  of  Edward.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  date  back 
to  the  early  English  (or  so-called  Anglo-Saxon)  period  before  the 
Norman  Conquest :  and  unlike  Alfred,  Edgar,  or  Oswald,  which 
were  imknown  during  many  centuries,  and  have  only  lately  revived 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  fashion  for  recondite  appella- 
tions, it  has  been  used  continuously  and  commonly  in  hundreds  of 
English  households  ever  since  its  first  introduction.  Edmund  is 
the  only  other  early  English  name,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  £Eured 
at  all  equally  well ;  and  Edmund,  though  it  has  always  steadily 
maintained  itself  in  use,  has  never  enjoyed  the  same  wide-spread 
popularity  as  Edward.  The  origin  and  history  of  such  a  name 
must  therefore  surely  be  worth  consideration  in  the  few  minutes 
that  still  remain  to  me  before  I  catch  that  3.15  train. 

Edward  is  one  of  the  old  royal  names  of  the  West-Saxon  kings, 
the  kings  descended  from  Cerdic,  and  including  Ecgberht,  -Alfred, 
and  Eadgar  : — the  line  of  English  kings  whose  Teutonic  blood  still 
flows  in  the  veins  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  West-Saxon  dynasty 
generally  fluctuated  in  its  devotion  between  JEtlvel^ '  noble,'  and 
Ead  '  rich.'  Like  most  of  their  Teutonic  kinsmen,  they  employed 
these  syllables  to  form  names  with  certain  other  significant  words, 
such  as  bald, '  a  prince,'  ivulf, '  a  wolf,'  berht,  *  bright,'  or  stan,  *  a 
stone ' :  and  so  long  as  the  compoimd  looked  like  others  of  its 
class,  they  were  not  very  particular  whether  it  contained  much 
sense  or  not.  For  example,  -^thelwulf,  '  the  noble  wolf,'  had 
three  elder  sons,  all  of  whom  he  called  after  his  own  cognomen, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  the  last  half  of  the  compound,  ^thelbald, 
-^thelberht,  -Sthelred, — *  the  noble  prince,'  *  the  nobly  bright,' 
and  '  noble  council ; '  while  his  youngest  he  named  iElfred,  or  '  elf- 
coimcil,'  that  is  to  say,  divinely  wise,  not  unlike  the  Ghreek  Soph- 
ocles. On  the  other  hand,  -Alfred  named  his  son  Eadward, '  the 
rich  guard,'  and  Eadward  again  called  his  three  children  -Sthel- 
stan,  Eadmund  (*rich  protection'),  and  Eadred.  Hence  sprang  a 
whole  line  of  Eadwigs  (*rich  victory'),  Eadgars  ('rich  spear'), 
and  Eadwards.  This  mode  of  varying  the  royal  name  may  be 
compared  to  the  changes  rung  upon  George,  Georgina,  Ernest, 
Emestina^  Augustus  and  Augusta,  imder  the  early  Hanoverians; 
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>r  those  on  Victor,  Victoria,  Victorina,  Alexander,  Alexandra, 
Alexandrina,  Albert,  Alberta,  and  so  forth  under  the  present  royal 
house. 

Eadward  or  Edward,  then,  means  originally  *  noble  guard,'  and 
descends  to  us  from  the  earliest  English  times.  The  last  syllable, 
ward,  is  still  in  use  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  defend,  and  as  a  passive 
Qoun,  in  the  sense  of  a  person  defended,  at  least  in  the  legal  phrase, 
guardian  and  ward.  But  the  Norman-French  form, '  to  guard,' 
bas  nearly  ousted  *  to  ward  '  out  of  our  language,  leaving  it  only 
in  a  few  poetical  or  rhetorical  senses  ;  though  warden  still  holds  its 
place  sturdily  by  the  side  of  guardian.  Just  in  like  manner,  we 
^et  retain  the  double  forms  guile  and  wile,  guise  and  wise,  gage 
md  wage ;  while  the  French  word  gager  is  the  same  as  our  wager, 
Emd  the  word  which  printers  and  dictionaries  insist  upon  spelling 
'jauge  should  be  guage,  a  by-form  of  wage.  So  once  more, 
GfuiUaume  is  the  Eomance  dress  of  Wilhelm  or  William,  and 
Qautier  of  Walter,  guerre  of  war,  and  guepe  of  wasp  (yespa).  But 
if  I  wander  away  after  this  fashion,  the  3.15  will  be  down  upon  me 
long  before  I  have  half  finished  with  Edward  Chapman  Allington. 
Let  me  return  at  once  to  my  proper  subject. 

Eadward  was  the  name  borne  by  the  last  but  one  of  our  native 
English  kings,  the  son  of  uEthelred  the  Unredy  (or  Ill-advised,  for 
the  spelling  *  Unready '  only  countenances  a  foolish  linguistic 
blunder) ;  and  as  Eadward  was  a  saint  and  a  confessor,  that  is  to 
say,  nextr-door  to  a  martyr,  it  would  naturally  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  survival,  being  doubly  countenanced  by  the  throne  and 
the  Church.  But  even  before  Eadward's  time  a  great  change  had 
passed  over  English  nomenclature.  The  Danish  dynasty  of  Cnut 
had  introduced  a  number  of  names,  such  as  Swegen,  Harold,  and 
Biom,  many  of  which  still  sm'vive  as  surnames.  And  though  an 
immense  swarm  of  true  English  names  survived  this  first  conquest, 
yet  the  Norman  invasion,  a  generation  later,  suddenly  changed  the 
whole  spirit  of  nomenclature  in  England.  Our  rough  ancestors  soon 
began  to  find  their  homely  Dudda,  and  Tata,  and  Deorwyn,  and 
Dunne,  and  Maeg,  and  Hwite,  less  high-sounding  and  fashionable 
than  the  new  French  introductions  of  John,  Bichard,  Eobert,  Henry, 
Thomas,  Ralph,  Baldwin,  and  Stephen.  The  names  of  the  Norman 
or  Angevin  kings  and  nobles  soon  became  common  amongst  their 
English  '  boors '  and  serfs,  so  that  shortly  after  the  Conquest  one 
meets  with  such  entries  as  '  William,  son  of  Eadmer,'  or  '  Geoffrey, 
son  of  Wulfward,'  where  an  English  father  christens  his  child  by  a 
new-fangled  foreign  name.  In  this  inundation  of  Norman  nomen- 
clature, Edward  and  Edmund  went  nigh  to  founder,  like  many 
another  good  old  English  form;  just   as  now  the  Georgia  axskd 
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Alberts  threaten  to  extinguish  more  than  one  honest  old-fashioned 
name. 

A  lucky  chance,  however,  came  to  rescue  them  from  destmction. 
Henry  III.,  the  most  alien  in  heart  of  all  our  Angevin  kings,  who 
spent  his  whole  time  and  energy  in  vain  efiForts  to  recover  the 
continental  dominions  lost  by  his  father  John — ^Henry  III.  was, 
after  his  fashion,  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  did  special  honour, 
by  a  curious  contradiction  (as  Mr.  Freeman  points  put),  to  two 
purely  English  saints.  One  of  these  was  Edward  the  Confessor, 
whose  Abbey  jChurch  of  Westminster  Henry  rebuilt  in  the  shape 
in  which  we  still  see  it,  only  slightly  enlarged  by  the  Benaissance 
chapel  of  his  Tudor  successor  Henry  VII.  The  other  was  St. 
Edmimd,  king  of  the  East  Anglians,  murdered  during  the  first 
Danish  invasion  by  the  heathen  Scandinavians,  and  duly  enshrined 
as  a  martyr  in  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  which  takes  its 
title  from  his  relics.  After  these  two  saints  Henry  named  his  sons, 
Edward  I.,  and  Edmimd,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  The  great  Plan- 
tagenet,  the  first  of  our  later  kings  who  bore  an  English  name, 
handed  it  down  in  turn  to  his  son  and  grandson;  and  Edward  thus 
became  almost  as  great  a  favourite  as  Henry,  both  with  the  royal 
family  and  with  the  people  at  large.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  designation  has  descended  to  our  own  days, 
and  has  at  length  found  a  bearer,  among  thousands  of  others,  in  our 
present  subject,  the  unknown  E.  C.  Allington,  of  Didcot  Junction. 

When  I  first  sat  down  upon  this  bench,  making  pencil  notes  for 
this  article  in  my  pocket-book,  I  had  intended  to  go  on  with  sundry 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Allington's  local  habitation,  as  well  as  upon  his 
name ;  but  here,  I  declare,  is  the  porter  ringing  a  most  vociferous 
bell  close  to  my  ear,  and  loudly  announcing  the  approach  of  that 
3.15  train,  just  as  if  we  had  not  all  of  us  been  waiting  for  it  this 
half-hour  past.  I  shall  only  have  time  to  collar  my  portmanteau, 
struggle  with  it  up  to  the  van — for  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  Company's  servants  are  going  to  carry  it  for  me — and  jump 
into  the  carriage  before  it  starts.  Happily,  I  have  a  good  stock  of 
best  white  foolscap  in  my  desk ;  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  at 
the  hotel  this  evening,  I  shall  not  explore  the  smoky  recesses  of 
Birmingham,  where  I  mean  to  spend  the  night,  but  shall  amuse 
myself  by  ^vriting  down  these  rough  notes,  which  I  can  correct 
and  revise  at  leisure,  where  memory  fails  me,  in  my  own  library 
at  home  when  I  return  to  town.  For,  in  spite  of  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  carry  the  whole 
English  Chronicle  and  the  Diplomatarium  uEvi  Saxonici  word  for 
word  in  my  head.  I  shall  jot  down  as  much  as  I  can  compose 
ofF'band,  and  then  fill  in  the  details  from  books  afterwards.     The 
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result  you  will  have  before  you,  benevolent  reader,  when  you  glance 
at  this  page ;  and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  its  imperfections  when 
you  consider  that  it  was  mostly  thought  out  in  a  hurried  half-hour 
at  Didcot  Junction. 

And  now  that  I  am  sitting  more  quietly,  three  hours  later,  in 
the  comfortable  writing-room  of  my  hotel  at  Birmingham,  let  me 
add  that  every  one  of  you,  my  good  readers,  carries  about  with 
him,  engraved  on  his  card,  exactly  such  an  interesting  fossil  as  that 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Allington.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and  history,  you  will  find  a 
thousand  details  of  immense  interest  clustering  around  the  name 
which  you  have  borne  since  your  childhood,  probably  without  a 
thought  as  to  its  meaning  or  antecedents.  It  will  pay  you  well  to 
look  up  its  earlier  pedigree :  and  as  you  will  doubtless  possess  a 
number  of  definite  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  your  family,  which  I 
could  only  conjecture  in  the  case  of  this  sti*ay  name,  you  will  be 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  your  own  designations  than  I 
have  been  able  to  do  for  my  specimen  instance.  But  I  must  also 
add,  before  I  close,  warned  by  past  experience  when  writing  on 
similar  subjects,  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  send  everyone  of  you 
a  private  letter,  as  long  as  this  article,  containing  a  full  account 
of  your  christian  and  surname,  and  tracing  your  origin  up  to  a 
distinguished  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror.  If  you  want  to 
know  all  about  your  own  name,  the  honest  way  to  learn  is  not  by 
asking  some  one  else  to  take  the  trouble  for  you,  but  by  a  careful 
study  of  Mr.  Bardsley,  Miss  Yonge,  Mr.  Lower,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  (to  all  of  whom  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations),  as 
well  as  by  constant  reference  to  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  and 
mediseval  documents. 

J.   ARBDTHNOT  WILSON, 
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BY   F.  W.    ROBINSON. 

Of  course  we  mean  Ratclitfe  Highway — there  is  but  one  highway 
known  all  over  the  globe,  talked  of  at  every  sea-port^  British  and 
foreign — the  pride  of  every  able-bodied  seaman,  the  haven  of  rest 
and  beer  and  bad  language,  the  world  of  music-rooms,  and  dancing 
dens  and  drinking  shops,  to  which  so  many  blue  jackets  look  for- 
ward as  the  happy  land  of  ease  and  recreation  after  a  long  cruise. 

The  St.  George  Street  of  last  week  is  not  greatly  changed  firom 
the  Eatcliffe  Highway  of  twenty  years  ago ;  time  has  not  utaled  its 
infinite  variety ;  the  streets  debouching  right  and  left  of  it  are  as 
dark  and  dense  as  ever  ;  and  the  new  generation  are  still  as  miurky 
figures  there,  part  and  parcel  of  the  locality,  and  of  no  other  part 
of  London  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Change  of  name  has 
not  wrought  any  especial  change  in  the  character  of  this  motley 
neighbourhood ;  the  men  of  all  nations,  who  will  call  it  the 
Highway  to  all  time,  keep  to  its  old  manners  and  customs ;  and 
the  standard  of  morality  is  what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  must 
always  be,  with  such  terrible  surroundings.  Even  grim  murder 
still  stalks  abroad  here,  and  James  Simms,  who  was  hanged  this 
April  for  cutting  the  throat  of  *  Big  Annie  '  at  the  bar  of  the  '  White 
Hart,'  is  only  the  feeble  shadow  of  John  Williams,  who  killed  by 
wholesale  in  the  Highway  in  1812. 

A  recent  visit  to  Katcliffe  assures  us,  however,  of  one 
earnest  effort  to  effect  some  good  in  this  locality — an  eflfort  which 
has  not  been  without  its  measure  of  success,  if  not  pressed  down 
and  running  over.  We  allude  to  the  humble  imitation  of  the 
Coffee  Palace,  designated  here  by  the  more  friendly  appellation  of 
*  The  Stranger's  Rest,'  of  which  there  are  at  least  two  in  the 
neighbourhood,  although  for  some  mysterious  reason  only  one  was 
open  and  doing  a  fair  amount  of  business  on  the  evening  of  our 
expedition.  Here  Jack  can  read  his  newspaper,  write  his  letters, 
and  smoke  his  pipe,  in  a  well-lighted,  well-warmed  room, 'free,  gratis, 
and  for  notliing ; '  but  the  drink  he  calls  for  must  not  be  alcoholic, 
and  should  there  be  any  singing  it  will  probably  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  little  hymn,  in  which  he  will  be  asked  to  join.  It 
is  possible  that  this  is  too  great  a  reaction  from  the  orgies  of  the 
public-houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  ordinary  sailor,  we  fear,  will 
shrink  away  from  the  decorum  of  estal)lishments  where  ladies  are 
scarce,  and  where  not  an  atom's  worth  of  fun  is  to  be  obtained. 
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And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  the  sailor  likes 
his  amusement  hot  and  strong,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  is  on  shore — 
especially  if  he  be  Greek,  Spanish,  or  Italian — exceedingly  quarrel- 
some without  it,  and  far  too  ready  with  his  knife.  The  shutting- 
up  of  the  extraordinary  dens,  through  which  it  was  our  mission  to 
wander  a  few  nights  ago,  would  probably  tend  to  greater  harm 
amongst  the  floating  population  of  these  streets  than  doubling 
their  number,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  much  which 
the  law  would,  not  tolerate  in  any  other  thoroughfare  of  the 
metropolis  is  quietly  ignored  down  the  Highway.  The  great 
question  to  our  mind  is,  what  form  the  amusement  shall  take  in 
this  direction  ?  for  here  the  lowest  class  music-hall  of  London,  or 
the  cheapest  and  dirtiest  of  theatres,  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  style  of  entertainment,  and  an  evidence  of  moral  progress,  in 
comparison  with  the  existing  institutions  of  the  place. 

'  The  Stranger's  Rest '  is  too  high  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
as  a  start  off :  it  is  a  huge  stride  which  a  great  number  of  sailors 
will  not  attempt  to  keep  up  with,  though  it  is  far  from  a  failure, 
and  remains  a  source  of  much  jealousy  and  heartburning  amongst 
the  publicans  and  sinners.  One  poor  sinner,  begging  hard  for 
drink,  and  yet  already  drunk,  thus  apostrophised  this  temperance 
innovation  of  the  Highway  : 

'  Cuss  the  "  Stranger's  Rest,"  it's  the  ruin  of  us  poor  gals  1  I 
woUoped  a  snow-ball  through  the  winder  a  month  or  so  ago,  and 
then  run  like  the  devil  down  John's  Hill.  They ' — with  a  hideous 
grin  we  can  see  now — *  guessed  it  was  m6,  but  they  couldn't  prove 
it  nohow — ^When  you  can  prove  it,  says  I,  summons  me,  not  afore.' 

Whether  the  Stranger's  Rests  and  the  Sailors  Homes  in  the 
vicinity  have  done  more  damage  to  the  public-houses  and  places  of 
amusement  than  the  especial  hard  times  from  which  the  East  End 
is  suflFering,  it  is  difiScult  to  guess  at  in  a  flying  visit ;  but  many  of 
the  dancing-rooms  were  but  thinly  attended,  and  the  far-famed 
'  Paddy's  Goose '  had  limited  its  attractions  for  the  nonce  to  the 
shop  and  the  front  bar. 

'  It  won't  answer  to  open  our  room  just  now,'  said  the  landlord, 
'  it  wouldn't  pay  the  gas.' 

The  landlord's  contemporaries  and  brother  '  bimgs '  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  fought  hard  for  the  patronage  which 
*  Paddy's  Goose '  had  closed  its  doors  upon.  They  were  not  doing 
well,  as  a  rule — we  counted  only  two  overflowing  houses  in  the 
course  of  our  pilgrimage — ^but  they  were  fighting  desperately 
against  bad  luck,  and  the  teetotal  opposition  over  the  way ;  and  the 
Highway  towards  the  small  hours  was  resonant  with  music. 

One  house,  *The  White  Bear,'  appeared  to  be  i^«sl\<Gv^SkaxV} 
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unlucky,  for  its  large  room  was  deserted  by  all  humanity  save  a 
brass  band,  which  was  blowing  into  empty  space  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  with  not  even  a  waiter  to  listen,  until  our  arrival,  when 
he  skipped  rapidly  up  the  stairs  after  us  and  met  us  descending 
again,  scared  by  the  desolation  upon  which  we  had  intxuded  and  at 
the  horror  of  our  position  with  a  band  and  a  ball-room  all  to  our- 
selves. 

In  the  streets  there  were  more  distraction  and  life  ;  and  there 
was  one  vacant  plot  of  ground  where,  illuminated  by  petroleum, 
the  swings  and  roundabouts  were  doing  a  fair  amount  of  business. 
The  rifle  practice  down  various  gas-pipe  bores  was  slowand  uncertain, 
however ;  and  'The  Hoop  and  Grapes'  adjacent,  though  it  announced 
a  concert  free  to  all  the  world,  was  but  indiflferently  attended,  the 
patrons  not  mustering  during  the  period  of  our  visit  a  greater  number 
than  eight,  who  huddled  roimd  two  large  coke  fires,  and  talked  of 
the  weather  and  of  Peace's  recent  execution  and  confessions.  *  The 
Hoop  and  Grapes'  appeared  to  be  a  music-hall  in  an  embryo 
condition,  or  else  it  had  known  its  better  days  and  was  now  running 
rapidly  to  seed.  '  Five  years  ago,'  we  forget  in  whose  time,  but 
it  was  in  the  time  of  somebody  whom  our  informant  thought  we 
should  surely  know  by  name  and  reputation,  *  we  had  three  lady 
singers  here  as  well  as  the  reglars — crack  singers,  I  can  tell  you. 
Ah !  and  the  Fire  King  too — everybody  knows  the  Fire  King — 
well  he  was  here  as  well ;  and  this  room's  been  as  chock-full  as  ever 
it  could  stick.' 

There  was  certainly  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  forms  and 
bare  tables  now,  and  the  manager,  who  sang  one  or  two  ballads 
from  a  small  stage  at  the  extremity  oi  the  room,  seemed  depressed 
in  consequence.  The  entertainment  provided  was  not  wholly  bad, 
and  the  degree  of  intercourse  existent,  and  expected  to  exist,  between 
the  company  and  the  guests  was  not  a  little  startling.  The  lady 
singer — there  was  one  lady  singer  in  a  crimson  silk  dress  and 
Margate  sand  boots — appeared  in  the  body  of  the  hall  immediately 
after  her  song  and  offered  cigars  for  sale  at  threepence  each,  and 
asked  modestly  for  '  a  drink,'  with  a  '  You'll  excuse  the  liberty, 
I  hope'  that  had  a  certain  amount  of  grace  in  it,  and  stifled 
protest.  This  lady  and  the  manager  were  the  only  members  of 
the  company  who  did  not  directly  solicit  fees  after  each  song,  and 
the  cap  came  round  pretty  regularly  from  the  rest ;  and  a  gentle- 
man remaining  the  whole  evening  would  probably  find  that  his 
gifts  would  '  tot '  up  to  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  any  sum  that 
could  be  reasonably  charged  for  admission  at  the  doors,  even  if  be 
did  not  stand  drinks  to  the  scarlet  lady  or  the  manager. 

The  singing  would  have  been  fairly  up  to  the  music-hall  standard 
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had  it  been  less  powerful  and  resonant;  but  the  shouting  and 
shrieking  from  every  member  of  the  company,  combined  with  the 
sledge-hammer  action  of  a  most  energetic  accompanyist  at  a  piano, 
were  terrible  to  listen  to  within  a  reasonable  distance.  In  the 
Highway  some  fifty  yards  distant  it  might  have  been  attractive  to 
the  passers  by,  and  we  imagine  it  was  for  that  reason  that  ^  Hail 
smiling  Mom '  was  rendered  in  excessive  forte,  and  that  '  The 
Village  Blacksmith'  and  'I  tickled  her  under  the  chin'  could 
have  been  distinctly  heard  by  the  crew  of  any  ship  in  the  adjacent 
docks,  and  were  wholly  lacking  in  that  pathos  and  repose  which 
give  those  compositions  their  highest  charm. 

The  professional  members  of  *The  Hoop  and  Grapes'  were 
superior  to  the  visitors  who  strolled  in  now  and  then,  and  warmed 
themselves  at  the  fires;  the  latter  were  very  seedy,  disrepu- 
table atoms  of  humanity,  who  glanced  suspiciously  at  ourselves, 
knew  us  at  once  for  strangers,  and  were,  one  or  two  of  them,  curious 
as  to  the  reason  of  our  presence.  Dock  labourers  were  in  the 
majority,  and  a  black  woman  flauntingly  attired  came  in  with  two 
companions  as  gaily  dressed  as  herself,  and  exchanged  good-even- 
ings with  the  manager  and  the  soprano,  treated  her  companions  to 
ale,  and  sallied  forth  again  like  a  restless  spirit  of  darkness,  to 
return  a  few  minutes  afterwards  in  the  same  company,  order  more 
ale,  and  depart  again.  There  was  another  female  of  depress- 
ing  character  to  render  our  visit  memorable — a  shivering,  bare- 
footed, ragged  wench  who  crept  as  far  as  the  open  door  of  the 
concert-room,  listened  attentively,  looked  wistfully  at  the  coke 
fires,  and  flitted  back  into  the  street — a  dirty  Peri  shut  from  a 
very  indifferent  Paradise — to  return  presently,  and  generally  when 
the  manager  was  occupied  upon  the  stage  and  could  not  order  her 
off*  as  a  young  person  whom  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  task  to 
welcome  as  a  guest.  Not  that  the  manager  was  sparing  of  his 
welcomes,  for  he  was  of  a  persevering  and  industrious  order  of 
mankind,  and  added  to  his  other  duties  that  of  annoimcing  the 
attractions  of  the  concert-hall  to  the  disbelievers  in  the  streets, 
who  stood  in  little  groups  outside  and  stared  at  him. 

There  was  no  charge  for  his  wondrous  entertainment.  There 
was  a  strong  company  of  singers,  serious  and  comic,  inside :  there 
were  the  celebrated  Lancashire  clog-dancers  from  all  the  famous 
halls  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  there  was  the  favourite  and  popular 
vocalist  Miss  Julia  Weston — Miss  Julia  Weston,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — also  from  all  the  famous  halls  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  specially  engaged  at  an  enormous  expense  (Miss  Julia  Weston 
was  the  lady  in  crimson  who  sold  cigars,  and  asked  for  drinks 
between  the  parts^  and  had  really  an  excellent  voice^  but  a&  i^v«t^ 
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ing  to  the  ear  as  a  railway  whistle) ;  and  there  were  other  attrac- 
tions too  numerous  for  one  individual  to  mention,  if  the  public 
would  take  the  speaker's  word  for  it,  and  step  inside  and  see. 

This  touter,  general  manager,  and  principal  vocalist,  serious  and 
comic,  had  been  a  tailor's  *  cutter '  in  more  prosperous  times,  and 
had  taken  to  the  *  music  profession '  for  a  while  until  trade  was 
better  for  him.  He  had  wanted  something  to  do,  and  this  was  a 
post  which  suited  him,  for  the  lack  of  anything  better  mayhap. 
He  liked  it  well  enough — if  it  wasn't  for  the  barking  at  the  doors 
—  he  called  it  emphatically  '  barking ' — which  was  trying  to  his 
voice,  and  took  the  steam  out  of  him — awful !  He  could  stand  it 
all  very  well,  but  the  barking — which  was  certainly  infra  dig. 
even  for  Eatcliffe  Highway,  and  hard  upon  an  individual  anxious 
to  serve  his  employer  well, — and  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  so  long  as 
they  would  last  out. 

From '  The  Hoop  and  Grapes  '  to  *  The  Jolly  Sailor '  is  not  five 
minutes'  walk,  and  here  we  discovered  life  in  plenty,  and  an  air  of 
rollicking  festivity  pervading  the  general  community  that  was  for 
the  first  five  minutes  an  agreeable  change  from  the  free  concert-hall 
we  had  quitted. 

'  The  Jolly  Sailor'  was  doing  a  big  business,  and  at  big  prices, 
considering  the  locality  and  the  company  assembled ;  but  there 
was  no  charge  for  admission  to  any  of  the  amusements  in  the 
Highway,  and  the  proprietors  have  to  make  their  profit  in  a 
manner  indirect.  '  The  Jolly  Sailor '  has  at  the  back  of  the  bar 
a  large  and  well-lighted  dancing-room,  and  here  we  found  a  band 
of  five  or  six  instrumentalists  in  an  orchestra,  stuck  up  very  close 
to  the  ceiling,  discoursing  eloquent  music  to  the  company.  Polkas 
and  waltzes  were  the  dances  in  vogue,  and  these  were  carried  out 
in  various  ways — many  of  them  in  a  purely  extempore  fashion — 
by  the  sailors  and  the  lasses  that  love  sailors.  The  ball-room 
was  noisy  but  not  disorderly ;  there  was  some  rough  horse- play, 
and  a  great  deal  of  smart  slapping  of  masculine  faces,  in  the 
'  intervals ; '  but  everyone  was  good-tempered,  if  vociferous,  and  the 
waiters,  who  seemed  to  act  as  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  had  no 
trouble  with  the  visitors  save  to  attend  to  their  orders,  which  were 
numerous  and  varied. 

'  The  Jolly  Sailor '  kept  up  fairly  to  its  title,  for  the  men  and 
women  were  particularly  jolly  :  they  came  up  and  shook  hands  as 
though  they  had  known  us  all  our  lives;  and  in  a  room  fiill  of 
excited  folk  of  all  nations,  it  is  as  well,  we  may  add,  to  appear 
as  if  you  had  known  everybody,  too,  for  about  the  same  period  of 
time.  It  will  probably  lead  to  standing  drinks — 'you'll  stand  us 
a  drink  '  is  the  one  awful  cry  of  the  Highway— and  he  is  an  un- 
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wise  philosopher  who  always  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demand^  and 
will  certainly  meet  with  indignities  that  may  very  much  surprise 
him.  '  The  Jolly  Sailor '  bears  the  best  character  in  the  Highway, 
and  certainly  it  was  a  peaceful  dwelling-place  in  comparison  with 
others  in  the  vicinity,  though  we  do  not  strictly  recommend  it  to 
any  individual  *  seeing  life,'  and  especially  *  life '  on  his  own  account. 

In  one  orderly  establishment  we  heard  the  following  conversa- 
tion which  clearly  demonstrated  to  us — if  we  had  had  any  doubts 
before — that  the  company  is  not  always  as  select  as  it  might  be, 
despite  the  care  of  the  proprietors. 

'  How  much  did  you  take  ? ' 

*  I  only  took  seven  pounds,'  was  the  reply.  '  The  old  fool  had 
it  all  in  a  bag,  and  I  might  have  grabbed  the  lot.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  ? ' 

*  Well,'  was  the  response,  *  /  ihoiight  Fd  leave  him  something 
to  go  071  with  ! ' 

Who  can  say  there  is  not  charity  and  human  kindliness  amoDgst 
'  the  lowly  and  degraded  of  our  kind,'  after  this  dialogue,  every 
word  of  which  we  have  set  down  without  extenuation  or  malice 
— a  hard  fact  telling  its  own  story ! 

The  general  commimity  of  *  The  Jolly  Sailor,'  we  may  add, 
plumes  itself  upon  its  respectability — its  superiority  to  the  other 
houses  of  entertainment  in  the  Highway. 

*  I  don't  go  to  "The  Prussian  Eagle," '  we  heard  one  young  lady 
in  a  smart  hat  and  feathers  say  to  a  companion  ;  *  there's  too  much 
quarrelling  there  for  me.  And  as  for  "  The  Prince  Eegent "  over  the 
way — well,  that's  where  the  Greeks  go,  and  I  hate  them  nasty 
Greeks  like  pison.     Do  you  know  any  Greeks  ? ' 

'  No,'  was  the  reply. 

'  That's  right  1  don't,'  said  this  young  lady  of  Hellenic  dislikes ; 
'  there — I  wouldn't  keep  company  with  a  Greek  for  a  pension ! ' 

She  was  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  her  company,  how- 
ever, and  danced  most  vigorously  with  every  specimen  of  nation- 
ality that  presented  itself  and  solicited  the  honour  of  her  hand 
for  the  next  dance,  a  hand  which  she  generally  bestowed  in  the 
true  Ratcliffe  fashion — with  a  sounding  thwack  on  her  partner's 
cheeks  or  ears,  as  a  beginning  of  the  business.  These  slaps  were 
generally  taken  good-humouredly ;  but  there  were  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  and  one  hasty-tempered  individual,  who  looked  like  a 
pilot  at  his  business,  and  in  the  height  of  a  storm,  struck  back 
savagely  with  his  clenched  fist ;  and  would  have  certainly '  floored ' 
the  lady  on  the  spot  had  she  not  jumped  back  very  quickly  and 
eluded  him. 

The  fan  was  feist  and  furious  at '  The  Jolly  Sailor '  whe\).  ^^ 
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turned  our  backs  upon  it — some  bright^faeed  young  soldiers 
the  Tower  we  were  sorry  to  see  eat€r  as  we  left  the  premises, 
there  was  a  rush  made  towards  them,  followed  by  much  kissing 
embracing,  and  a  general  exchange  of  caps,  by  way  of  frient 
salutation.     Oh !  but  they  love  the  military  too  in  RatclifFe  Hi( 
way. 

At '  The  Prince  Regent,'  a  public-house  and  dancing-room  on 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  we  found  huainesa  far  from  brisk ;  but 
house  had  its  own  peculiar  class  of  patrons  nevertheless.     Here 
saloon  was  on  the  first  floor,  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  a  small 
at  the  extremity,  on  which  four  musicians  were  seated,  with  ft 
measures  of  beer  by  their  sides.     There  were  no  Greeks  at 
Greek  house  that  we  could  perceive,  and  the  dancing  was  scarcely 
as  fast  and  furious  as  at  the  establishment  across  the  road— indeed, 
at  half-past  ten  that  evening  it  might  be  termed  somewhat  slow 
and  tame,  inasmuch  as  one  or  two  bold-faced  damsels  had  seized 
upon  the  waiters  for  lack  of  partners  more  eligible,  and 
whirling  languidly  round  the  room  with  them.     It  was  a  sti 
medley  of  characters  in  that  upstairs  room— the  disreputable  pi 
dominating.     One  slatternly  mother  had  brought  her  baby  wil 
her,  and  was  wandering  to  and  fro  with  her  offspring  in  all 
of  odd  postures,  but  generally  upside  down ;  and  between  two 
ladies   unhonneted   and  ringleted,  and  in  the  most  arsenical  of 
green  merinos,  sat  a  shabby  old  market  woman,  with  an  enormona 
basket  before  her,  full  of  oranges,  and  whose  stolid,  sleepy  < 
tenance  assiired  us  that  the  amusements  of  the  establishment 
palling  upon  her  very  considerably. 

Still  there  was  revelry  at  '  The  Prince  Regent,'  and  a  laudaUe 
desire  to  offer  to  its  patrons  a  special  attraction,  which  had  is^asa 
the  shape  this  evening  of  a  fancy  costume — a  page's  or  prioc^ 
dress  from  the  region  of  burlesque,  all  hlack  velvet  trunks 
gold  fringe,  and  much  pink  silk  stocking.  The  lady  thus  adoi 
was  a  good-looking  young  Jewess,  who  wore  her  hair  loose  di 
her  back,  cataract-fashion — -a  lady  who  sang  ballads  on  the 
at  times,  and  jumped  lightly  from  the  platform  to  the  body  of  tl 
hall  afterwards,  and  took  part  in  the  round  dances,  smiling  i 
new-comers,  and  not  too  proud  to  propose  the  health  and 
sperity  of  any  gentleman  who  felt  disposed  to  offer  her 
and  pay  for  it. 

'  To  prevent  mistakes,  please  pay  at  the  time  of  ordering, 
marked  up  at  some  of  the  places  of  entertainment  in  the 
way — a  precautionary  method  not  without  its  advantages, 
ladies  order  drinks  very  freely,  and  point  to  the  gentlemen 
are  to  pay  for  tliem,  and  whose  meana  of  fulfilling  their  W 
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tioDS  are  not  always  too  strikiogly  appareut.  Still,  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  by  appearances  in  the  Highway;  and  whether. the 
rough,  ill-clad  fellow  in  the  pea-jacket  he  '  out  of  collar,'  or  a 
wolf  from  Tiger  Bay,  or  have  a  hundred  and  odd  pounds  loose  in 
notes  in  his  trousers  pocket:?,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  first 
sight. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  restlessness  about  *  The  Prince 
Regent '  that  was  remarkable.  People  ran  in  and  out  promiscu- 
ously ;  faces  that  we  had  seen  at  *  The  Jolly  Sailor '  and  *  The  Hoop 
and  Grapes '  peered  round  the  door  in  search  of  missing  friends,  or 
to  make  sure  that  the  cliance  of  a  drink  was  not  to  be  found  in 
this  direction,  and  then  vanished  again.  Only  the  mother  with 
the  baby,  the  oi-ange-woman,  and  the  excited  Jewess  in  black  and 
gold,  spinning  round  with  her  partner,  and  her  black  tresses 
waving  in  the  wind,  were  the  constant  folk  in  the  establishment, 
unless  a  melancholy  and  grimy  girl  at  a  side  table  be  taken  into 
accoim^. 

'  Wot's  the  matter  with  you,  Jenny  ? '  was  the  inquiry,  not 
unkindly  put  to  this  young  lady  by  a  companion  of  her  own  age 
and  sex,  and  of  about  the  same  degree  of  griminess;  *yer  ain't 
yerself  to-night.' 

'  I  know  I  ain  t.' 
.    *  How's  that  ? ' 

*  I've  lost  my  chap  to-day.' 
'  What,  Bill  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Bill,'  was  the  answer.  '  He  sailed  this  momin',  and  I 
went  to  see  him  oflf — went  all  romid  the ' — here  a  most  for- 
midable adjective  escaped  her — '  docks,  ship  after   ship ' — ^more 

adjectives  of  a  similar  degree  of  strength — '  and  then me,  if 

I  hadn't  been  walkin'  away  from  him  all  the  time,  for  he  was  in 
the  werry  fust  on  'em  ;  but  T  saw  him.' 

'  How  long  is  he  going  for  ?  ' 

*  A  year,'  said  the  girl  sadly. 
'Then  you  won't  see  hUn  again.' 

*  Won't  1 1 '  cried  the  girl,  looking  up  defiantly  and  passionately, 

*  don't  you  make  any  ' — another  adjective — *  mistake.     Oh  I 

yes,  I  shall  see  him,  no fear  of  that  I ' 

This  young  woman  was  one  of  the  worst  class  of  society's 
prowlers,  but  her  *  chap '  had  softened  for  a  while  the  little  frag- 
ment of  a  heart  that  was  still  left  to  her.  She  was  laughing 
loudly  with  half-a-dozen  Italian  sailors  before  we  left,  and  getting 
intoxicated  at  their  expense  with  marvellous  rapidity.  We 
wondered,  as  we  stole  out  of '  The  Prince  Eegent,'  if  Bill  on  board 
his  ship  was  cherishing  any  fond  reminiscence  ot  I^kv'*  V^^V^^y^Vn 
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sheep,  and  speculating  as  to  how  his  Jenny  was  getting  on  without 

him. 

'  Thmk  of  me  when  Tm  at  sea, 
And  I  will  think  of  you/ 

is  the  burden  of  the  last  nautical  song,  we  believe  ;  and  Bill  might 
be  as  true  to  the  text  as  this  poor  woman. 

Proceeding  south,  we  discovered  *  The  Prussian  Eagle '  to  he 
about  four  minutes'  walk  from  *  The  Prince  Regent,'  and  situated 
down  Ship  Alley — a  narrow  turning  leading  from  the  Highway  into 
Wellclose  Square.  We  had  already  heard  that  '  The  Prussian 
Eagle '  was  a  quarrelsome  house,  and  it  was  next  surprising  to  find 
a  lady,  loud  of  lung  and  demonstrative  of  gesture,  being  hustled 
unceremoniously  into  the  street  as  we  arrived,  and  threatening 
dire  destruction  to  her  assailants  at  the  first  opportunity.  She  had 
become  too  disorderly  for  the  company  above  stairs,  it  ap- 
peared upon  inquiry,  and  the  *  chucker-out '  had  escorted  her  at 
once  to  Ship  Alley,  where  she  raved  and  stormed  for  re-admit- 
tance till  a  policeman  arrived  and  induced  her  to  depart,  which 
she  did  with  an  indignant  protest  and  a  considerable  number  of 
oaths. 

*  The  Prussian  Eagle  '  was  in  far  from  a  subdued  frame  of  mind, 
despite  the  withdrawal  of  this  one  obnoxious  element :  there  was 
considerable  excitement  in  the  long,  shabby  room  above  stairs,  and 
the  voices  of  the  revellers  rose  high  above  the  brass  band,  braying 
on  a  kind  of  kitchen  dresser  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  doors. 
There  were  several  disputes  of  various  kinds  in  various  stages  of 
development ;  and  possibly  the  young  lady  at  *  The  Jolly  Sailor ' 
was  right  in  her  determination  not  to  patronise  too  frequently  this 
house.  Here  there  were  a  greater  number  of  foreign  sailors,  and 
sailors  and  women  of  a  lower  class,  than  we  had  seen  assembled 
hitherto ;  and  if  there  were  a  shade  more  blasphemy  and  general 
viciousness  of  demeanour,  it  was  surely  here ;  but  then  we  had 
seen  the  guests  of  the  opposition  houses  under  the  influence  of 
a  less  amount  of  drink,  and  at  a  more  respectable  hour  of  the 
night.  '  The  Prussian  Eagle '  dancing-room  was  a  sorry  sight 
enough,  and  yet  what  amusement  could  replace  it  and  be  acceptable 
to  the  heterogeneous,  half-mad  class  with  which  it  was  full  that 
night  ?  Quarrelsome  as  these  men  and  women  were,  a  lively  waltz 
acted  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  presently  the  majority 
of  the  company  would  be  gyrating  swiftly  and  gracefully,  some  of 
the  foreigners  indulging  in  the  most  extraordinary  pas  seiUs  and 
fancy  steps.  The  cry  for  drink  was  strong  amongst  the  women, 
and  as  universal  as  at  the  other  rooms,  but  appeared  not  to  be  as 
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generally  responded  to — cash  in  hand  amongst  the  male  sex  not 
being  so  readily  apparent.  Still  there  was  a  considerable  degree 
of  attention  firom  the  gentlemen  to  the  ladies,  and  when  spirits 
or  ale  were  proflFered,  the  fair  recipient  invariably  beckoned  one 
or  two  of  her  companions  less  fortunate  than  herself,  and  shared 
the  beverage  with  them.  One  good-looking  Irishwoman,  very 
shabbily  attired,  and  with  a  rough,  unkempt  head  of  hair  growing 
all  kinds  of  ways  and  suspiciously  gritty  in  appearance,  seemed  to 
be  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  place,  and  to  be  on  speaking  terms  and 
cheek-slapping  terms  with  the  whole  of  the  community,  A  bold- 
faced, dark-eyed  woman,  with  the  ready  wit  of  her  country  at  her 
fingers'  ends,  she  sat  nursing  a  valuable  Maltese  dog  and  indulging 
in  a  running  commentary  of  chaflFupon  all  and  everything  that  came 
beneath  her  notice.  When  she  was  tired  of  her  dog — ^which  was 
called  Macaroni  out  of  compliment  to  an  Italian  Mend  who  had 
made  her  a  present  of  it— she  placed  the  little  animal  on  the 
table,  where  it  ran  about  amongst  the  various  glasses  and  lapped 
at  the  contents'  of  several — a  dog  as  fond  of  drink  as  any  poor 
gin-drenched  soul  in  this  unholy  neighboiu-hood.  Macaroni  was 
the  pride  of  its  mistress's  heart ;  its  coat  was  scrupulously  clean 
and  snowy  white,  and  a  small  blue  satin  ribbon  round  its  neck 
added  greatly  to  its  personal  attractions.  If  the  lady-proprietor 
had  expended  half  as  much  pains  on  her  own  appearance  she 
would  have  been  more  presentable  to  Eatcliflfe  society  in  general, 
and  to  *  The  Prussian  Eagle '  in  particular  ;  but  she  had  lavished 
all  her  stock  of  soap  and  water,  all  her  time  in  hair  curling  and 
brushing,  on  Macaroni,  and  there  had  been  little  leisure  left  or 
little  inclination  for  her  own  adornment.  Notwithstanding  this, 
she  was  the  belle  of  *  The  Prussian  Eagle,'  and  received  more  than 
an  ordinary  amount  of  attention,  and  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  stimulant. 

The  amusements  of  the  house  seemed  somewhat  varied,  and  a 
poor,  pinched  little  child  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  room  after 
one  of  the  dances,  and  sang,  in  a  feeble  treble,  '  Who'll  buy  my 
flowers,'  to  the  bold  and  brassy  accompaniment  of  the  comet  of  the 
band. 

After  this  ballad,  and  an  encore  of  the  last  verse  most 
vociferously  redemanded,  the  singer  went  round  from  table  to  table 
collecting  halfpence  for  herself,  accompanied  by  a  himgry-eyed  and 
watchful  mother,  who  was  evidently  deeply  interested  in  the  amount 
of  the  receipts ;  and  then  the  noisy  voices  of  the  men,  the  shriek- 
ing falsettos  of  the  women,  made  the  night  hideous  until  the  band 
brayed  forth  again  and  the  dance  was  vigorously  resumed.  The 
lady-proprietor  of  Macaroni  did  not  dance  during  our  stay ;  she  sat 
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huddled  beneath  a  thick  grey  plaid  shawl  of  the  true  Glasgie 
Saltmarket  type,  and  launched  her  sarcasms  at  the  passers-by,  or 
'  chaffed '  the  waiters,  or  played  with  Macaroni, 

^  You  wouldn't  think  this  lad  was  my  brother,'  she  said,  turning 
suddenly  to  us,  and  indicating  a  heavy,  beetle-browed  waiter  who 
was  standing  before  us,  with  the  idea  firmly  impressed  upon  his 
mind  that  we  had  not  drunk  enough  for  the  dignity  of  the 
establishment. 

*  No — but  he's  Irish  for  all  that,  we  fancy,'  we  ventured  to 
assert. 

The  waiter's  feelings  were  hurt  instantly,  and  he  sj^d  with  a 
strange  gesture  of  contempt  that  was  remarkable  in  such  a  place, 
*  I'm  a  long  way  off  of  her — I'm  no  Irishman — I'm  a  long  way  off 
of  her ! ' 

His  accent  was  harsh  and  bitter,  and  we  suggested  Crermany  as 
his  native  land. 

'  No,  I'm  not  German,'  he  said,  almost  as  indignantly,  ^  not  a 
bit  of  German,  Fm  Dutch.  I've  been  taken  for  German,  though, 
I've  been  taken  for  French,  but  never  have  I  been  taken  for  an 
Irishman  before.  I'm  a  long  way  off  of  her^^  and,  with  another 
disparaging  gesture  towards  the  lady,  he  marched  off  discon- 
tentedly. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  he  suddenly  reappeared  at  our  elbow, 
grave  and  serious  still. 

'  It's  the  first  time  in  my  life,  mind  you,  I  was  ever  taken  for 
an  Irishman,'  he  said,  nodding  liis  head  at  us,  'and  I  must, make 
a  note  of  tliat.  An  Irishman,  indeed  I  I'm  real  Dutch,  an^  my 
father  and  mother  were  Dutch  too.  What  shall  I  get  you  to 
drink  ? ' 

We  left  '  The  Pnissian  Eagle '  without  making  an  enemy  of 
our  sensitive  Dutchman,  who  bade  us  good-night  amicably-^per- 
haps  being  glad  to  get  oiu*  vilifying  presence  from  the  sphere  of 
his  exertions,  or  mollified  by  the  pour-hoire  which  it  seemed  our 
duty  to  bestow  after  so  grievous  an  injury  to  his  feelings.  Our 
departiure  gave  rise  to  more  comment  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary :  one  shrill  voice  screamed  over  the  top  balusters  after  us, 
'Good-night,  my  sou'-west  moon-rakers,'  and  Macaroni  and  its 
mistress  followed  us  at  a  distance  doAvn  Ship  Alley  into  the  High- 
way, evidently  suspicious  of  our  movements,  or  anxious  to  see 
in  which  way  our  destination  lay. 

When  she  saw  that  we  were  aware  of  her  attention,  she  stopped 
and  waved  her  hand. 

'  Good-night  to  you.  You'll  know  where  to  find  us  now,  won't 
you  ?    Always  at  home — good-niglit — good-night ; '  and  then,, with  a 
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meony.peal  of  laughter,  she  retreated  into  her  den,  and  the  swing 
glass-doors  closed  on  her. 

The  last  house  upon  the  amusements  of  which  we  intruded 
that  evening  was  called  ^  The  Hose  and  Crown ' — which  was  a  fair 
or  un&ir  copy  of  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  is 
the  first  of  the  places  of  entertainment  in  the  Highway  starting 
from  the  Tower  in  an  easterly  direction.  Here  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  or  the  slackness  of  the  trade,  had  caused  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  customers,  although  a  band  of  four  on  a  top 
shelf  was  playing  to  some  eight  or  ten  most  lively  couples. 

The  dancing  at  *  The  Rose  and  Crown '  was  certainly  extra 
vigorous,  and  the  high  leaps  and  bounds  of  two  or  three  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  marvellous  to  behold.  For  some  unknown  reason 
this  was  called  a  Spanish  house,  but  no  one  acknowledged  to  a 
Spanish  extraction ;  and  although  several  of  the  lady  dancers 
smoked  paper  cigarettes  whilst  they  waltzed,  they  were  unmis- 
takeably  of  Satcliffe  birth  and  breed.  Directly  the  dance  was 
concluded,  the  leader  of  the  band  dropped  off  his  perch  and  rushed 
at  us  with  an  open  box  for  contributions  to  the  music,  and  was 
profuse  of  thanks  to  all  those  who  favoured  him  with  their  dona- 
tions. 

'  We've  been  uncommon  busy  earlier  in  the  evening,'  another 
subordinate  informed  us,  ^  but,  oh  gord,  you  should  have  been  here 
arf-an-hour  ago.  We  had  some  Malays  drop  in,  and  blest  if  any 
pantermine  was  up  to  it.  You'd  have  bust  yourself  with  larfin' 
at  'em.' 

We  r^[retted  missing  the  Malays,  but  we  had  seen  enough  of 
Batcliffe  life  and  character  for  all  that — and  for  all  time.  It 
remains  with  us  a  memorable  experience  that  we  have  thought 
deserving  of  some  record  in  these  pages — a  leaf  from  a  guide- 
book, as  it  were,  to  a  dark  labyrinthine  shadow-land,  into  which 
but  little  light  appears  to  filter  its  way.  If  we  have  directed  any 
extra  attention  to  this  Ratcliffe  and  Shadwell  locality — a  wild  and 
fierce  region  of  uncivilisation  and  vice — we  shall  be  glad,  for  the 
labours  of  the  philanthropist,  the  social  reformer,  and  the  moralist 
are  wanted  very  sadly  here. 

It  is  a  problem  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  this  huge  floating 
population  of  the  East  End  of  the  metropolis,  and  whether  enter- 
tainment societies,  coffee  palaces,  and  people's  reading-rooms 
would  score  many  points  in  opposition  to  the  coarse,  garish 
attractions  of  the  public-houses  and  their  dancing-rooms;  but 
that  something  should  be  done  to  render  vice  less  demonstra- 
tive and  intrusive,  robbery  and  violence  less  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  to  raise  the  standard  of  amusements — and  real  English 
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amusements — by  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  appears  a  stem  necessity 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Few  places  have  improved  less,  and  few  require  more  improve- 
ment, than  the  benighted  sphere  behind  the  busy  docks  and  ware* 
houses  due  East. 


!ai^pliuti« 


I. 

Blue  are  the  cornflowers,  red  are  the  poppies ; 
Grreen  are  the  lithe  tender  stalks  of  the  wheatj; 
Thick  hang  the  boughs  on  the  edge  of  the  coppice  ; 
The  perfumes  of  bean  and  of  clover  are  sweet : 
And  sweet  are  the  eyes  of  my  bright  little  May'bud 
Sitting  flushed  in  the  hedgerow  out  of  the  heat, 

II. 

A  foxglove  aspiring  droops  on  her  shoulder, 

A  bold  ox-eyed  daisy  kisses  her  feet, 

A  thrush  in  the  hazel  pipes  loud  to  greet  her ; 

His  song,  like  the  delicate  perfumes,  is  sweet : 

Sweet,  too,  is  the  prattle  of  light-hearted  Maybud, 

Crown'd  with  flowers  in  the  hedgerow  out  of  the  heat. 

III. 

Ah !  Harsh  are  the  dun  clouds,  swift  is  the  March  snow, 
On  woe-stricken  faces  stinging  gusts  beat. 
Lost  is  the  treasure  laid  low  in  the  chill  earth ; 
E'en  the  name  on  her  breast  is  hidden  in  sleet : 
No  more  need  she  hasten,  dear  dead  little  Maybud, 
To  the  shade  of  the  hedgerow  out  of  the  heat. 

WILLIAM   SEXIOB. 
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My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  np 
Is  but  a  quintain :  a  mere  lifeless  block. — As  You  Like  Itf  i.  2. 

Though  in  process  of  time  the  quintain  became  a  mere  pastime 
and  a  source  of  amusement  both  to  player  and  spectator,  it  was 
originally  strictly  a  military  exercise,  and  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  severe  course  of  schooling  that  the  young  aspirant 
to  knighthood  had  to  go  through  in  feudal  times.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  youth  of  gentle  blood  began  to  learn  his  page's  duty,  he  was 
set  on  horseback,  and  taught  to  ride  at  the  ring,  or  to  risk  the 
sandbag  and  wooden  sabre  of  the  *  Turk's  head '  quintain,  till,  from 
constant  training  of  hand  and  eye,  the  young  knight,  by  the  time 
he  had  won  his  golden  spurs,  found  it  no  very  diflScult  matter  to 
couch  a  lance  in  the  lists,  and  to  strike  with  true  aim  the  helmet 
or  shield  of  his  opponent  in  the  joust. 

The  quintain  that  tyros  in  chivalry  originally  practised  at 
was  nothing  more  than  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  post  set  up  for  the 
purpose ;  then  a  shield  was  fixed  to  this  post,  or  often  a  spear  was 
used,  to  which  the  shield  was  bound,  and  the  tilters'  object  was  to 
hit  this  shield  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  ligatures  and  bear  it 
to  the  ground.  *  In  process  of  time,'  says  Strutt,  *  this  diversion 
was  improved,  and  instead  of  the  staflF  and  the  shield,  the  resem- 
blance of  a  human  figure,  carved  in  wood,  was  introduced.  To 
render  the  appearance  of  this  figure  more  formidable,  it  was 
generally  made  in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk  or  a  Saracen,  armed  at 
all  points,  beariug  a  shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and  brandishing  a 
club  or  a  sabre  with  his  right.  Hence  this  exercise  was  called  by 
the  Italians  **  running  at  the  armed  man,"  or  "  at  the  Saracen."  ' 
This  is  Hhe  Turk'  of  the  old  fifteenth  century  poet,  whose  apparently 
bloodthirsty  lines  read  so  strangely  familiar  to  us  after  so  much  of 
the  Eastern  Question  nowadays. 

Lepe  on  thy  foe;  look  if  he  dare  abide. 
WOl  he  not  flee  ?  wounde  him :  make  woundes  wide ; 
Hew  of  his  honde :  his  legge :  his  theyhs :  his  armys : 
It  is  the  Turk,  though  he  be  sleyn  noon  harm  is. 

In  tilting  at  the  Saracen,  the  horseman  had  to  direct  his  lance 
with  great  adroitness — Strutt  goes  on  to  tell  us — and  make  his 
stroke  on  the  forehead  of  the  figure,  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the 
nose ;  *  for  if  be  struck  wide  of  these  parts,  especially  ui^w  tJaA 
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shield,  the  quintain  tumed  about  with  much  velocity,  and,  in  c 
he  was  not  exceedingly  careful,  would  give  hira  a  severe  Itlow  upotf 
the  back  with  the  wooden  sabre  lield  in  the  right  hand,  which  w 
considered  as  highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while  it  excit«d 
the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  the  spectators.' 

The  authorities  are  all  at  variance  about  the  derivation  of  the 
word  quintain,  a?  well  as  the  source  from  which  the  exercise  was  in- 
troduced into  Britain.  Some  aay  it  was  a  Greek  game  named  after 
its  inventor  Quintas,  about  whom  nothing  is  knowu ;  equally  absur^. 
is  the  derivation  of  Minshew,  who  thinks  it  derives  its  name  frotd 
Q:u.irdu8,  either  because  it  was  the  last  of  the  '  pentathloi,'  on 
because  it  was  engaged  in  on  the  fifth,  or  last,  day  of  the  OlympB 
games ;  while  sticklers  for  a  home  derivation  seem  to  have  agreec 
that  it  was  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  'gwyntyn,'  meaning  a  vane^. 
till  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  recently  published  his  book  on  the  Gaeltoi 
etymology  of  the  English  language,  and  argued  that  the  name  of  ouT 
pastime  owes  its  origin  to  the  Giaelic  guin,  which  means  to  piei 

Where  doctors  so  differ  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  thai 
an  exercise  something  like  quintain  Eeems  to  have  been  in  commoi 
use  among  the  Romans,  who  caused  their  young  military  men  U 
practise  at  it  twice  in  the  day,  with  weapons  much  heavier  thai 
those  employed  in  actual  warfare. 

Strutt  points  out  that,  in  the  code  of  laws  compiled  by  th( 
Emperor  Justinian,  the  quintain  is  mentioned  as  a  well  knowi 
sport;  and  allowed  to  be  continued  upon  condition  that,  at  it 
pointless  spears  only  should  be  employed,  contrary  to  the  ancieni 
usage,  which,  it  seems,  required  them  to  have  heads  or  points. 

Dr.  Kennett  was  so  convinced  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  g 
that  he  says  he  never  saw  the  quintain  practised  in  any  part  of  tl 
country  but  where  Roman  ways  ran,  or  where  Roman  garrisons  h« 
been  placed. 

While  tyros  in  chivalry  were  practising  hard  at  the  Saracen  t 
acquire  skill,  and  older  knights  were  charging  it  in  the  conittanl 
training  needed  to  retain  that  skill,  burgesses  and  yeomen  begaa 
to  adopt  the  quintain  as  a  merry  pastime,  and  village  greens  weis 
beginning  to  resound  with  uproarious  mirth  as  the  staff  or  san^ 
bag  whirled  round  to  belabour  the  clumsy  rider  who  had  iailed  t 
hit  the  proper  part  of  the  Tiuk's  forehead.  What  made  the  quin* 
tain  such  a  favourite  pastime  of  the  common  folk,  waa  the  rule  o 
chivalry  that  forbade  any  person  under  the  rank  of  an  esquire  U 
enter  the  hsts  as  a  combatant  at  tournament  or  joust.  Accordingly, 
as  the  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  the  quintain,  yoimg  men  whose 
station  debarred  them  from  entering  the  Hats  set  up  a  simple  form 
of  quintain  on  ttieir  nllage  green,  and,  if  they  were  not  aWe  ttf  j 
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procure  horses,  contented  themselves  with  running  at  this  mark  on 
foot.  These  village  quintains — of  which  one  specimen  at  least  is 
still  preserved,  that  of  Oflfham,  in  Kent — consisted  only  of  a  cross 
bar  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a  broad  end  to  strike  against,  while 
from  the  other  extremity  hung  a  bag  of  sand  or  earth,  that  swimg 
round  and  hit  the  back  of  a  lagging  rider.  A  correspondent  of 
'  Notes  and  Queries '  says  that  the  Offham  quintain  is  still  in  good 
order ;  had  it  not  been  that  a  road  has  been  made  to  pass  within 
a  few  feet  of  it,  a  man  might  ride  at  it  now.  The  striking  board 
is  not  perforated,  that  is,  bored  through,  but  some  small  roimd  holes 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  are  cut  on  it,  probably  to  aflFord  a 
better  hold  for  the  lance,  and  to  prevent  its  glancing  off. 

When  many  joined  in  running  at  the  quintain,  prizes  were 
offered,  and  the  winner  was  determined  by  the  number  and  value 
of  the  strokes  he  had  made.  At  the  Saracen  a  stroke  on  the  top 
of  the  nose  counted  three,  others  less  and  less,  down  to  the  foul 
stroke  that  turned  the  quintain  round  and  disqualified  the  runner. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  prize  gatherings  that  the  unlucky  incident 
took  place  that  St  owe  tells  from  Mathew  Paris.  In  1254,  the 
young  Londoners,  who,  the  historian  tells  us,  were  very  expert 
horsemen,  met  together  one  day  to  run  at  the  quintain  for  a  pea- 
cock, a  bird  very  often  in  those  days  set  up  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
performer.  King  Henry  the  Third's  Court  being  then  at  Westmin- 
ster, some  of  his  domestics  came  into  the  city  to  witness  the  sports. 
They  behaved  in  a  very  disgraceful  manner,  and  treated  the 
Lfondoners  with  much  insolence,  calling  them  cowardly  knaves  and 
rascally  clowns;  conduct  which  the  citizens  resented  by  beating  the 
king's  menials  soundly.  Henry,  however,  was  incensed  at  the  in- 
dignity put  upon  his  servants,  and  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  provocation  on  their  part,  fined  the  city  one  thousand  marks. 
*  Some  have  thought  these  fellows  were  sent  thither  piurposely  to 
promote  a  quarrel,  it  being  known  that  the  king  was  angry  with 
the  citizens  of  London  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  cruSade.' 

Stowe  goes  on  to  say  that  in  London  this  exercise  of  running 
at  the  quintain  was  practised  at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  at 
Christmas  time,  *  I  have  seen,'  continues  the  author  of  the  *  Survey 
of  London,'  *  a  quintain  set  up  on  Comhill  by  Leadenhall,  where 
the  attendants  of  the  lords  of  merry  disports  have  run  and  made 
great  pastimes ;  for  he  that  hit  not  the  broad  end  of  the  quintain 
was  laughed  to  scorn,  and  he  that  hit  it  full,  if  he  rode  not  the 
{JEister,  had  a  soimd  blow  upon  his  neck  with  a  bag  full  of  sand 
hanged  on  the  other  end.' 

Though  running  at  the  quintain  was  a  common  exercise  at  all 
festive  gatherings  of  the  coimtry  people,  it  was  the  especial  exercise 
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at  marriage  rejoicings.     Ben  Jonson   alludes  £o  this  when  he 

writes  of  the  bridegroom : — 

.     .    .    at  quintin  he. 
In  honour  of  his  bridal-tee, 
Hath  challenged  either  wide  countee. 
Come  cut  and  long  taile,  for  there  be 
Six  bachelors  as  bold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  company ; 
And  each  one  hath  his  livery. 

Roberts,  in  his  *  Popular  Antiquities  of  Wales,'  gives  this 
interesting  account  of  the  ancient  marriage  customs  in  the  Prin- 
cipality:— *0n  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  the  nuptial  presents 
having  previously  been  made,  and  the  marriage  privately  cele- 
brated at  an  early  hour,  the  signal  to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
Was  given  by  the  piper,  who  was  always  present  on  these  occasions, 
and  mounted  on  a  horse  trained  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  caval- 
cade being  all  mounted,  set  off  at  full  speed,  with  the  piper  play- 
ing in  the  midst  of  them,  for  the  house  of  the  bride.  The  firiends 
of  the  bride  in  the  mean  time  having  raised  various  obstructions  to 
prevent  their  access  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  such  as  ropes  of 
straw  across  the  road,  blocking  up  the  regular  one,  &c.,  and  the 
quintain :  the  rider  in  passing  struck  the  flat  side,  and  if  not 
dexterous,  was  overtaken,  and  perhaps  dismounted,' by  the  sandbag, 
and  became  a  fair  object  for  laughter.  The  g^oyntyn  was  also 
guarded  by  champions  of  the  opposite  party,  who,  if  it  was  passed 
successfully,  challenged  the  adventurers  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  one  of 
the  four-and-twenty  games,  a  challenge  which  could  not  be 
declined ;  and  hence  to  guard  the  gwyntyn  was  a  service  of  high 
adventure.' 

Laneham,  in  his  ^Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  gives  an 
amusing  description  of  a  *  country  bridal,'  which  the  virgin  Queen 
witnessed  when  she  was  at  Kenil worth  in  1575.  After  the 
wedding  there  *  was  set  up  in  the  castle  a  comely  quintane  for  feats 
at  armes,  where,  in  a  great  company  of  young  men  and  lasses,  the 
bridegroom  had  the  first  course  at  the  quintane  and  broke  his  spear 
very  boldly.  But  his  mare  in  his  manage  did  a  little  stimihle, 
that  much  adoe  had  his  manhood  to  sit  in  his  saddle.  But  after 
the  bridegroom  had  made  his  course,  ran  the  rest  of  the  band,  a 
while  in  some  order,  but  soon  after  tag  and  rag,  cut  and  long  tail ; 
where  the  speciality  of  the  sport  was  to  see  how  some  for  his 
slackness  had  a  good  bob  with  the  bag,  and  some  for  his  haste  to 
topple  downright  and  come  tumbling  to  the  post ;  some  striving 
so  much  at  the  first  setting  out  that  it  seemed  a  question  between 
man  and  beast,  whether  the  race  should  be  performed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot ;  and  some  put  forth  with  spurs,  would  run  his  race  byas, 
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among  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  that  down  they  came  together, 
hand  over  head.  Another,  while  he  directed  his  course  to  the 
quintane,  his  judgment  would  carry  him  to  a  mare  among  the 
people ;  another  would  run  and  miss  the  quintane  with  his  staflF, 
and  hit  the  board  with  his  head.' 

Tliis  interesting  old  wedding  custom  continued  to  be  observed 
at  marriages  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  still  hold  a  place  among  the  bridal  rejoicings  in  the 
Principality;  at  any  rate,  Mr.  John  Strange,  writing  in  1796, 
('  Archaeologia,'  vol.  i.  p.  303),  says  that  *  this  sport  is  still  prac- 
tised at  weddings  among  the  better  sort  of  freeholders  in  Breck- 
nockshire ; '  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  variety  of  the  pastime 
in  use  there — a  few  flat  planks,  erected  on  a  green,  against  which 
the  young  men  tilt  with  long  thick  sticks,  *  striking  the  stick 
against  the  planks  with  the  utmost  force  in  order  to  break  it, 
where  the  diversion  ends  ; '  a  variety  of  the  quintain  very  like  *  the 
cane  game,'  at  which  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  lost  his  temper  on 
Sunday  afternoon  outside  the  walls  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  in  one  of  his  Barsetshire  novels,  makes 
pleasant  fun  of  old  Miss  Thome's  attempt  to  revive  the  quintain 
at  a  rural  fete;  but,  though  the  novelist  makes  dire  disaster  befall 
the  old  lady's  riders,  the  old  pastime  has  sometimes  been  revived  in 
real  life,  and  with  success.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Bemhard  Smith 
observes  in  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  the  quintain  is  probably  not  so 
uncommon  as  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Smith  has  seen  two — 
one  at  Chartley,  Lord  Ferrers'  seat  in  StafiFordshire,  and  another  in 
a  riding  house  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Harrington  at  his  house 
near  Crawley  in  Sussex.  The  '  Times '  (August  7,  1827)  had  a 
long  account  of  a  revival  of  the  old  pastime,  in  which  several 
varieties  are  described,  and  of  which  we  may  quote  a  part : 
*  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Gage  gave  a  grand  fete  on  Friday 
(August  3,  1827)  at  their  seat  at  Firle- Place,  Sussex,  to  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  at  which  the  ancient 
game  of  quintain  was  revived.  The  sports  commenced  by  gentle- 
men riding  with  light  spiked  staves  at  rings  and  apples  suspended 
by  a  string,  after  which  they  changed  their  weapons  to  stout  poles, 
and  attacked  the  two  quintains,  which  consisted  of  logs  of  wood 
faishioned  to  resemble  the  head  and  body  of  a  man,  and  set  upright 
upon  a  high  bench,  on  which  they  were  kept  by  a  chain  passing 
through  the  platform,  and  having  a  weight  suspended  to  it,  so  that 
if  the  log  was  ever  struck  full  and  forcibly  the  figure  resumed  its 
seat.  One  was  also  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  upper  part, 
being  fixed  on  a  pivot,  turned,  if  not  struck  in  the  centre,  and 
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requited  its  assailant  by  a  blow  with  a  »taff,  to  which  was  sua* 
pended  a  small  bag  of  flour. 

*  The  purses  for  unhorsing  this  quintain  were  won  by  John 
Slater  and  Thomas  Trebeck,  Esqrs.  The  other  figure,  which  did 
not  turn,  offered  a  lance  towards  the  assailant's  face,  and  the  rider 
was  to  avoid  the  lance  and  unhorse  the  quintain  at  the  same 
time.  The  purses  were  won  by  SheflSeld  Neave,  lEsq.  and  the  Hon. 
John  Pelham. 

*  A  third  pair  of  purses  were  offered  for  imhorsing  the  quintain, 
by  striking  on  a  coloured  belt,  which  hooped  round  the  waist  of 
the  figure,  thereby  raising  the  weight,  which  was  Considerable,  by 
a  much  shorter  lever  than  when  struck  higher  up.  This  was  a 
feat  requiring  great  strength  and  firmness  of  seat,  and  though  not 
fairly  won  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  prizes  were 
ultimately  assigned  to  the  very  spirited  exertions  of  Messrs.  Cayley 
and  Gardener.' 

Strutt  notices  a  great  many  games  akin  to  or  derived  from 
the  quintain,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting  were  the 
'  Water  Quintain,'  and  *  Running  at  the  Ring.' 

The  boat  quintain,  and  tilting  at  each  other  upon  the  water 
(a  favourite  pastime  still  at  some  sea-bathing  places),  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  as  amusements  for  the  summer  season,  and 
were  very  soon  established  favourites  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  Fitzstephen  describes  the  exercise  as  practised  by  the 
Londoners  of  his  day  during  the  Easter  holidays,  when  a  pole  was 
fixed  in  the  Thames,  with  a  shield  strongly  attached  to  it,  towards 
which  a  boat,  with  the  tilter  standing  in  the  bows,  was  swiftly 
pulled.  If  the  tilter's  lance  struck  the  shield  fairly  and  broke,  all 
went  well ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  was  thrown  into  the  water,  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  the  people  who  crowded  the  bridges,  wharves, 
and  houses  near  the  river,  and  '  who  come,'  says  the  author,  *  to 
see  the  sports  and  make  themselves  merry.' 

Stowe  has  often  seen  *  in  the  summer  season,  upon  the  river  of 
Thames,  some  rowed  in  wherries,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  flat  at 
the  fore  end,  running  one  against  another,  and  for  the  most  part 
one  or  both  of  them  were  overthrown  and  well  ducked.'  "MVTien 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Sandwich  in  1573,  'certain  wallounds 
that  could  well  swim '  entertained  her  with  a  water  tilting,  in 
which  one  of  the  combatants  '  did  overthrow  another,  at  which  the 
Queene  had  good  sport.' 

A  much  more  important  descendant  of  the  quintain  than  this 
laughable  pastime  was  Running  at  the  Ring,  a  sport  demanding 
all  the  skill  of  the  quintain,  but  without  its  roughness  and  horse- 
play.     Accordingly,  we  find  that,  while  Giles  and  Hodge  continued 
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to  urge  their  dobbins  with  unabated  relish  against  the  whirling 
board  and  sandbag,  the  squire  and  the  courtier  transferred  their 
attention  to  the  more  delicate  exercise,  and  attained  to  high  skill 
at  it.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries '  this  generous 
exercise,'  as  Whitelocke  calls  it,  was  reduced  to  a  science,  with 
minute  rules  and  directions  on  all  points  of  procedure  aud  parts 
of  the  equipment  necessary. 

Randolph,  in  a  letter  from  Scotland  to  Secretary  Sir  William 
Cecil  on  December  7,  1561,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  pastime  as 
celebrated  at  the  Scottish  Court  of  Queen  Mary.  He  is  reporting 
part  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  De  Fois,  the  French 
Ambassador :  '  From  this  purpose  we  fell  in  talk  of  the  pastimes 
that  were  the  Sunday  before,  when  the  Lord  Robert,  the  Lord 
John  and  others  ran  at  the  ring,  six  against  six,  disguised  and 
apparelled,  the  one  half  like  women,  the  other  half  like  strahgers 
in  strange  masking  garments.  The  Maiquis  [d'Elbceuf,  the 
Queen's  uncle]  that  day  did  very  well ;  but  the  women,  whose  part 
the  Lord  Robert  did  sustain,  won  the  Ring,  The  Queen  herself 
beheld  it,  and  as  many  others  as  listed.' 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  Admirable  Crichton  was  in  Paris,  we 
find  him  distinguishing  himself  as  highly  in  the  tilt  yard  as  among 
the  doctors  of  the  University.  Pennant,  in  his  sketch  of  Crichton's 
life,  quotes  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty  the  account  of 
the  famous  disputation  when  Crichton  caused  notices  to  be  affixed 
to  the  gates  of  the  Parisian  colleges  and  schools,  inviting  all  the 
most  renowned  doctors  of  the  city  to  dispute  with  him  at  the 
College  of  Navarre  in  any  art  or  science,  and  in  any  of  twelve  lan- 
guages, on  that  day  six  weeks  ;  '  and  during  all  this  time,  instead  of 
making  a  close  application  to  his  studies,  he  minded  nothing  but 
hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and  other  diversions 
of  youth.'  *  Yet  on  the  day  appointed  he  met  with  them  in  the 
College  of  Navarre,  and  acquit  himself  beyond  expression  in  that 
dispute,  wliich  lasted  from  nine  till  six  of  the  clock.'  But  still,  after 
all  this  hard  work, '  he  was  so  little  fatigued  with  that  day's  dispute 
that  the  very  next  day  he  went  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  a  match 
of  tilting,  an  exercise  in  gi*eat  request  in  those  days ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  some  princes  of  the  Court  of  France,  and  a  great  many 
ladies,  he  carried  away  the  ring  fifteen  times  on  end,  and  broke  as 
many  lances  on  the  Saracen.'  No  wonder  that  *  ever  after  that  he 
was  called  the  Admirable  Crichton  I ' 

Echard,  in  his  \  History  of  England,'  says  that  Charles  the  First 
was  *  80  perfect  in  vaulting,  riding  the  great  horse,  running  at  the 
ring,  shooting  with  crossbows,  muskets,  and  sometimes  great  guns, 
that  if  sovereignty  had  been  the  reward  of  excellence  iii  tk^^wfe^a*^ 
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he  would  have  acquired  a  new  title  to  the  crown,  being  accounted 
the  most  celebrated  marksman  and  the  most  perfect  manager  of  the 
great  horse  of  any  in  the  three  kingdoms.'  Gross  flattery  this  pro- 
bably was ;  but  many  other  passages  might  be  cited  to  prove  the 
fondiness  of  the  age  for  this  and  similar  pastimes,  by  which.  Burton 
tells  us, '  many  gentlemen  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes.' 

Both  the  quintain — ^  common  recreation  of  country  folk,'  and 
the  ring — '  disport  of  greater  men,'  according  to  the  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy ' — appear  to  have  gone  out  with  the  Stuarts  in  Eng- 
land, though  in  Scotland  traces  of  tilting  at  the  ring  are  found  now 
and  then  in  notices  of  country  fairs  and  gatherings  during  the  last 
century.  A  curious  instance  of  this,  where  the  pastime  was  culti- 
vated as  a  preventive  to  intemperance  that  should  endear  it  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  is  given  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  '  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  in  1798.'  An  old  Perthshire  society,  the 
Fraternity  of  Chapmen,  held  their  annual  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  their  '  Lord,'  or  president,  in  the  parish  of  Dunkeld.  After 
the  election  the  members  dined  together,  and  after  dinner,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  tells  us,  '  to  prevent  that  intemperance  to 
which  social  meetings  in  such  situations  are  sometimes  prone 
they  spend  the  evening  in  some  public  competition  of  dexterity 
or  skill.  Of  these,  riding  at  the  ring  (an  amusement  of  ancient  and 
warlike  origin)  is  the  chief.  Two  perpendicular  posts  are  erected 
on  this  occasion,  with  a  cross  beam,  from  which  is  suspended  a 
small  ring ;  the  competitors  are  on  horseback,  each  having  a 
pointed  rod  in  his  hand,  and  he  who  at  full  gallop,  passing  betwixt 
the  posts,  carries  away  the  ring  on  his  rod  gains  the  prize.' 

In  recent  years  running  at  the  ring  has  again  become  popular, 
especially  at '  military  sports,'  where  the  pastime,  along  with  tent- 
pegging,  its  brother-sport  from  the  East,  cultivates  quickness  of 
eye  and  hand,  and  management  of  the  charger  among  our  cavalry, 
exactly  as  the  old  quintain  and  ring  were  designed  to  do  among 
our  ancestors  eight  centuries  ago. 

ROBERT  MACOREQOR. 
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I. 

Spbing  hath  her  daily  gifts  most  choice  and  meet, 
The  smile  of  airy  welcome  on  her  face  ; 
She  plants  her  flowers  in  unexpected  place, 

And  sheds  her  promise  richly  at  our  feet. 

But,  ah !  her  airy  smile  is  all  t<x)  fleet, 

And  much  she  leaves  im written  of  her  grace. 
For  these  bald  patches  in  the  interspace 

Are  alien  to  her  wooing  touches  sweet. 

And  were  the  Spring  indeed  more  perfect-drest 
In  warmer  colours  and  gradated  hues, 
What  then  were  left  for  Summer's  sun  and  glow  ? 

Of  Autumn's  red,  and  breezy  blue,  what  use  ? 
Each  season  hath  its  own  peculiar  show, 
And  each  atones  the  failures  of  the  rest. 


II. 

And  so  in  life  :  Man's  spirit,  ever  prone 
To  wander  from  the  present,  seeks  elate 
On  tiptoe  for  the  still  more  perfect  state. 

And  vantage-point  would  make  of  royal  throne 

In  nothing  is  perfection  :  all  doth  own 

The  '  little  rift '  that,  widening,  soon  or  late 
Will  make  the  beauty  that  we  contemplate 

But  dust  and  ashes.     Thus  new  seeds  are  sown : 

And  these  the  seeds  of  Charity's  fair  Spring, 

And  seeds  of  Summer's  warmth  and  golden  glow, 
And  Autumn's  fruited  wealth  of  calm  and  peace ; 

And  those  the  seeds  of  Winter's  ivy  show. 
And  icy  winds'  destructive  chastening. 
That  each  from  each  may  draw  most  fond  release. 

▲LEX.  H.  JAPP' 
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from  tl)e  €^apd  Itloof. 

BY   HENRY   W.    LUCY. 

Onb  evening  in  the  early  spring  of  a  year  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century — it  was,  in  short,  Wednesday  evening, 
March  12,  1879 — a  solitary  pedestriaT>  might  have  been  observed 
walking  rapidly  down  the  main  street  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Windsor.  Coming  to  the  road  that  leads  to  the  castle,  he,  after  a 
mementos  hesitation,  took  the  turning,  and  walked  on  till  he 
arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard.  Here  he  suddenly 
changed  his  attitude,  thrust  his  billy-cock  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  assuming  a  slouching  gait, 
attempted  to  walk  past  the  eentry. 

That  wary  soldier  was,  however,  on  the  qui  vive. 
^  On  the  works,'  said  the  stranger  in  reply  to  the  challenge ; 
and  without  stopping  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  explanation,  he 
walked  on  across  the  quadrangle  and  entered  the  cloisters  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  George. 

Five  minutes  later,  two  otlier  men  slouched  into  the  gateway, 
and,  being  challenged,  answered  as  before.  Then  came  two  others ; 
and  the  sentry,  musing  on  these  matters,  began  to  think  that  the 
work  inside  the  castle  must  be  costing  a  pretty  penny  when  it 
required  the  supervision  of  so  many  persons.  For  these  five  men, 
who,  being  '  on  the  works,'  had  been  passed  in,  were  evidently  not 
common  labourers.  *  Probably  foremen,'  the  sentry  thought  as  he 
watched  the  figures  of  the  last  two  fade  in  the  gloom  of  the 
cloisters. 

Tlie  five  men  were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and,  joining  within  the  cloisters,  spoke  to  each  other  apparently  in 
high  glee  at  the  success  of  some  stratagem.  There  were  other 
people  about  the  cloisters,  as,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  people 
everywhere  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle.  Hammers  were 
falling,  planks  were  being  carried  hither  and  thither ;  and  in  the 
courtyard,  lighted  only  by  a  fire  which  burned  in  an  open  grate  in 
one  comer,  men  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  giving  the  last  touches  to 
the  preparation  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  morrow,  when  his  Koyal 
Highness  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Strathearne,  Earl  of  Sussex,  wearer  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle 
of  Prussia,  the  Elephant  of  Denmark,  and  the  Seraphim  of  Sweden, 
was  to  wed  the  daughter  of  the  Red  Prince  of  Prussia. 
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§ 

It  was  evident  that  the  five  strangers  were  chiefly  anxious  not  to 
draw  inconvenient  attention  upon  themselves,  and  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  loitering. 

They  walked  round  the  cloisters  ostentatiously  engaged  in 
conversation.  Workmen  passed  them,  and  thought  they  were 
officials  of  the  castle.  Officials  of  the  castle  passed  them,  and 
thought  they  belonged  to  the  working  party.  So  they  walked 
about  unchallenged  and  almost  unseen  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
cloisters.  They  were  ordinary-looking  men  such  as  you  might 
meet  any  day  in  the  street.  The  one  who  had  entered  first,  and 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  was  a  man  of  ordinary  inches  and 
powerful  build,  though  a  tendency  to  corpulency  somewhat 
detracted  from  his  height.  His  face  was  one  which  at  first  glance 
was  pleasant  to  look  upon.  It  was  fresh-coloured,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  an  honest,  open  expression.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  one 
would  speak  to  in  a  railway  carriage  or  on  a  lonely  road,  and  think 
he  had  found  a  pleasant  companion.  A  keen  observer  might, 
however,  note,  keeping  his  glance  steadily  fixed  on  those  blue  eyes, 
that  sometimes  an  evil  light  came  into  them.  They  seemed  to 
change  colour,  gleaming  like  the  blue  in  steel,  and  with  this  all 
the  expression  of  the  face  changed.  Instead  of  the  pleasant, 
kindly,  honest  look,  there  was  a  mask  of  hard,  stony  determination, 
capable  of  carrying  out  evil  intent  to  the  furthermost  end. 

*  It  will  be  a  fine  sight,'  said  one  of  the  figures. 

'  Yes,'  replied  another  voice, '  and  there  will  be  more  looking 
on  than  they  have  provided  seats  for.' 

Then  the  leader  spoke  in  a  voice  which,  like  his  face,  was 
pleasant  and  honest  at  first,  but  seemed  to  change  to  a  malignant 
tone  before  his  speech  was  ended. 

'It  will  be  fine,'  he  said,  *to  see  the  Queen  come  up,  and 
then  there  will  be  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  What 
a  roar  would  run  through  Europe,  and  how  the  world  would  be 
shaken  even  down  to  the  Antipodes,  if,  say  between  the  responses 
of  the  marriage  service,  five  shots  were  to  sound  through  the 
startled  chapel,  five  flashes  were  to  come  as  it  were  from  mysterious 
holes  in  the  roof,  and  five  corpses  were  to  lie  aroimd  the  marriage 
altar.  The  Queen,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Bridegroom,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.     Ha !  ha  I  ha  ! ' 

*  Hist,'  said  one  of  the  five,  nudging  the  leader,  *  you  will  be 
beard,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over  with  us.' 

The  caution  seemed  unnecessary.  No  one  appeared  to  interrupt 
their  tramp.  But  there  seemed  to  go  up  from  the  cloisters, 
carried  on  the  wild  March  air,  a  waU,  which,  passing  o\^t  iVi^  ^jga:^ 
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roof,  circled  round  the  tower  of  Windsor  and  shook  the  folds  of  the 
royal  standard.  ^  The  Queen,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Bridegroom,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.     Hal  ha  I  ha!' 

In  silence,  or  carrying  on  conversation  in  whispers,  the  five 
figures  rapidly  passed  round  the  cloisters,  as  innocent  men  might 
walk,  taking  a  little  exercise  before  going  to  bed.  Nine  o'clock 
was  striking  from  the  church  tower  as  the  first  man  had  entered 
the  gate  and  passed  the  unsuspecting  sentry.  It  was  now  gone 
half-past  nine,  and  all  around  still  sounded  the  fall  of  the  hammers, 
the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  cries  of  the  workmen.  If  anyone  had 
been  watching  these  five  figures,  they  would  have  observed  that  there 
were  now  only  four.  One  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  the 
ground  beneath  had  yawned  and  swallowed  him  up.  The  four 
went  pacing  round,  and  presently  there  were  only  three.  How  the 
other  two  had  disappeared  no  casual  observer  could  have  told. 
But  if  narrowly  watched,  it  would  have  been  discovered  that  on 
passing  by  a  particular  pillar  in  the  cloisters  one  man  of  the  three 
now  remaining  seemed  to  halt,  and  almost  before  one  could  cry  he 
was  gone.  The  other  two  walked  on  as  before,  taking  no  notice 
of  this  phenomenon,  and  on  passing  this  precise  spot  the  fourth 
man  vanished  as  before,  leaving  the  leader  alone  in  the  cloisters. 
He,  without  altering  his  pace,  walked  round  as  if  his  companions 
were  still  with  him.  On  returning  he  halted  at  the  place  where 
they  had  disappeared.  Looking  back — not  for  any  useful  purpose, 
for  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  five  yards  oflF,  but  as  an 
instinctive  habit  of  caution — he  approached  the  pillar.  Behind 
this,  and  enclosing  the  green  which  formed  a  quadrangle  within  the 
cloisters,  was  a  fringe  of  high  iron  railings.  One  of  these  had  been 
lifted  out  of  the  lower  socket,  and  througli  the  aperture  the  leader 
with  some  difficulty  squeezed  himself,  and  stood  within  the 
quadrangle. 

Without  any  appearance  of  hurry  he  gently  pressed  back  the 
rail  till  it  stood  once  more  in  the  socket  and  left  no  trace  of  the 
means  of  approach  to  the  green.  Turning  to  the  right  and  keep- 
ing within  the  shadow  of  the  cloisters  he  came  to  a  comer  on 
which  the  Chapel  Royal  abuts.  Here  four  figures,  standing  stiff 
against  the  wall,  as  four  corpses  might  stand,  disclosed  the  mystery 
of  the  disappearance  of  his  companions. 

'  Number  off,'  said  the  leader.     '  One.' 

'  Two.' 

'  Three.' 

'  Four.' 

'  Five.' 

'  Up  with  the  ladder/     He  had  stooped  down  and  eeiied  by 
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the  topmost  rung  a  ladder  which  lay  with  suspicious  conveniency 
along  the  wall. 

*  Now,'  said  Number  One,  when  the  ladder  was  planted, '  I  will 
go  up  first.  Number  Two,  put  your  hand  on  the  ladder,  and 
when  you  feel  it  shake,  you  come  along.  Numbers  Three,  Four, 
and  Five  will  follow  you.' 

Number  One  mounted  the  ladder  with  an  agility  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  massive  build.  Number  Two,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  ladder  as  directed,  presently  felt  the  expected  signal 
and  had  moimted  four  or  five  steps  when  he  was  struck  on  the  head 
aid  precipitated  to  the  ground. 

'  Hallo ! '  said  a  familiar  voice,  as  Number  One  reappeared,  just 
saving  himself  from  falling  after  planting  his  foot  on  Number 
Two's  head.  *  You  are  in  too  great  a  hurry.  I  find  the  ladder  is 
t^K)  short..  It  is  at  least  four  feet  from  the  battlements.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  stand  on  the  top  rung,  clutch  hold  of 
the  battlements,  and  haul  yourself  up.  I  will  do  this,  and  when 
you  feel  me  free  of  the  ladder.  Number  Two,  come  on.' 

Number  One  went  lightly  up  the  ladder  again,  and  reaching 
up  from  the  top  grasped  the  stone  battlements  and  by  main  force 
drew  his  bulky  form  clear  up  and  tumbled  over  into  the  gutter  on 
the  other  side  of  the  battlement.  Number  Two  followed,  and  the 
rest  in  due  order,  each  performing  with  success  a  feat  which, 
difficult  at  any  time,  was  peculiarly  dangerous  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

Just  as  Number  Five  had  pulled  himself  over,  the  ladder  was 
shaken  from  below,  and  a  voice  came  up  from  the  darkness  with 
an  interrogating 

'Hallo?' 

*  Hallo  ? '  said  Number  One,  equal  to  this  as,  apparently,  to  any 
emergency, 

*  What  are  you  up  to  ? '  said  the  voice  from  below. 

*  We  are  going  to  strike  the  derrick,'  said  Number  One,  whose 
quick  eye  had  noticed,  standing  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  battle- 
ment, a  derrick  or  pole  which  had  been  used  by  the  masons  for 
hauling  up  materials. 

'All  right,'  said  the  voice,  and  the  owner  walked  off  with 
noiseless  footfall  across  the  smooth  shaven  lawn. 

Led  by  Number  One,  and  keeping  well  within  the  shadow  of 
the  battlement,  the  little  party  having  first  hauled  up  the  ladder, 
strode  stealthily  along  the  gutter  of  the  roof  towards  the  spiral 
staircase,  which  here  opened  on  to  the  roof  by  means  of  a  door. 
Honest  men  having  any  business  in  this  part  of  the  chapel  would 
have  gone  to  the  Dean,  asked  for  the  keys,  unlocked  the  door  of 
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the  staircase  in  the  courtyard,  and  quietly  and  decently  walked  up. 
Our  five  friends,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  found  it  necessary  to 
approach  the  staircase  by  the  means  here  described.  They  found 
the  door  open,  and  were  presently  toiling  their  way  up  the  winding 
staircase  to  the  higher  roof.  On  to  this  a  door  gave,  and  here,  as 
before,  there  was  a  safe  promenade  behind  the  battlements. 

The  upper  or  main  roof  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  as  everyoDe 
knows,  has  a  pretty  sharply  defined  apex.  Number  One,  after  a 
few  whispered  instructions  to  his  companions,  b^an  climbing  up 
the  roof  on  his  hands  and  knees,  an  undertaking  in  which  he 
found  considerable  assistance  firom  the  hooks  let  into  the  lead,  after 
the  manner  of  steps,  for  the  use  of  the  plumbers.  On  reaching  the 
top  the  five  crawled  down  on  the  other  side,  following  close  upon 
the  steps  of  their  leader.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  the  party  made 
direct  for  the  door  leading  to  the  spiral  staircase  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chapel,  corresponding  with  the  one  by  which  they  had 
ascended.  This  door  also  was  open,  and  Number  Two,  Three,  and 
Four  safely  passed  in.  Number  Five  was  about  to  enter  when, 
looking  back  at  the  perilous  pathway  they  had  traversed,  he  saw, 
clear  out  against  the  sky,  the  figure  of  a  man  crossing  the  apex  of 
the  roof.  Seizing  Number  One  by  the  arm,  he  pointed  to  the 
figure,  whicli  was  just  emerging  from  the  i>ky  line  and  was 
evidently  coming  down  on  their  trail. 

*Two,  Three,  and  Four  have  passed  in,'  said  Number  One. 
'  We  number  up  to  five,  and  that  is  not  one  of  our  party.' 

With  a  swift  motion  his  hand  went  to  his  belt.  The  evil  light 
flashed  in  his  eyes,  the  honest  red  on  his  cheeks  faded,  and  the 
man,  who  was  evidently  crawling  down  the  roof,  would  not  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  stony,  set  expression  of  tfie  face  that  looked 
up  at  him  He  was  coming  down  backwards  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  looked  in  the  shifting  lights  like  one  of  the  griflSns  let 
loose  from  the  battlements.  But  he  was  too  evidently  a  man, 
{ind  how  long  he  would  be  a  living  man  after  he  touched  the 
parapet  and  stood  face  to  face  with  Number  One  was  a  calculation 
not  pleasant  to  undertake. 

*  Let  us  get  into  the  staircase,  and  shut  the  door,'  said  Number 
Five.     '  Then  he  can  do  or  say  what  he  pleases.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  made  towards  the  staircase, 
and  was  followed  by  Number  One,  whose  eye  seemed  to  linger 
regretfully  on  the  unconscious  man  coming  slowly  down  the  roof. 
Inside  the  staircase  they  closed  the  door,  sent  home  the  bolt,  and 
were  safe. 

Passing  down  the  staircase — NumlxT  One  always  leadinfif  with 
an  absence  of  irresolution  which  testified  either  to  his  practical 
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knowledge  of  the  locality  or  to  his  having  made  a  careful  study  of 
it  from  plans — they  reached  a  door  opening  on  tlie  right 
apparently  into  some  room.  This  they  passed,  and,  coming  to  a 
similar  door  below,  opened  it  and  entered. 

Here  was  a  strange  sight.  The  room  was  about  eighteen  feet  wide 
by  forty  long.  It  is  of  course  well  known  to  all  who  have  business 
in  connection  with  the  castle,  though  it  had  probably  never 
before  been  entered  by  the  common  people  who  live  outside 
royal  castles.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  particularise  it. 
It  is  understood  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  a  sort  of 
retiring-room  or  vestry  for  the  officiating  minister  of  the  chapel. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  thus  been  used  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  has  in  the  mean  time  locally  obtained  the  significant  appella- 
tion of  *Hell.'  It  looks  right  out  on  the  courtyard  through 
windows  of  quarried  glass  set  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  tower. 

The  party  of  five  purposing  to  make  a  night  of  it  here,  and 
being  evidently  not  insensible  to  creature  comforts,  had  been  faced 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  presence  of  these  windows.  They  could  not, 
or  at  least  had  no  intention  to,  pass  the  night  without  fire  or  light. 
The  deliberate  and  complete  nature  of  their  preparations,  and  the 
suspicion  of  confederates  within  the  castle,  were  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  this  room  had  been  enclosed  within  double 
canvas  walls.  These  barring  the  approach  to  the  windows  and 
being  roofed  across  formed  a  sort  of  den  within  which  a  coke  fire 
boldly  burned  in  an  old  and  rusty  grate. 

Coming  out  of  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  spiral  staircase  this 
fire-lighted  room  seemed  a  hall  of  dazzling  light.  It  at  least  fully 
disclosed  the  furniture  of  the  place.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
a  plank  laid  across  two  trestles.  Underneath  was  a  box  some  four 
feet  long  by  two  broad.  Two  other  boxes  or  tool  chests  stood  in 
other  parts  of  the  room,  and  lastly  there  was  an  open  box  contain- 
ing a  supply  of  coke. 

On  entering.  Number  One  seized  the  box  under  the  plank,  and 
opening  it,  produced  a  flat  candlestick  and  a  supply  of  tallow 
candles.  Placing  one  of  these  in  the  stick  he  lit  it,  and  by  its 
assistance  rifled  the  box.  First  of  all  he  brought  out  half  a  boiled 
l^tm.  Then  two  loaves,  a  stone  jar  containing  some  liquid,  one  or 
two  bottles,  a  supply  of  tumblers,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  and  a 
kettle.  The  last  was  filled  from  a  small  barrel  which  one  of  the 
five  rooted  out  from  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  was  then  placed  on 
the  fire.  The  viands  were  spread  on  the  plank,  and  without 
more  ado  the  party  fell  to  eating  and  drinking, '  for,'  as  Number 
Five  observed,  '  to-morrow  we  die.' 

'  Someone  will,'  Number  One  taid  gruffly.     *  Pats  the  pickles.' 
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The  men  lingered  over  their  supper  as  if  they  did  not  parti- 
cularly care  to  be  left  alone    with  their  thoughts.     The  repast 
concluded,  they  cleared  away  the  debris  and  the  crockery,  and 
Number  Three  produced  a  pack  of  cards.     Nobody  seemed  in- 
clined to  play  except  Number  Four,  who  admitted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  cribbage.     So  these  two  sat  down  at  the  board  over  the 
trestles  and  began  to  play.    Two  and  Five,  lighting  their  pipes,  sat 
on  one  of  the  boxes  by  the  wall,  and  Number  One,  seated  on  the 
box  containing  the  coke,  stared  steadily  into  the  fire  and  smoked 
furiously.     The  two  men  on  the  box  chatted  in  low  tones  and  with 
increasing  evidence  of  drowsiness,  which  presently  resolved  itself 
into  a  snore.    Number  One  still  sat  staring  into  the  fire  and  smoking, 
but  the  puflfs  of  smoke  had  grown  more  fitful.     Presently  his  head 
sank  on  his  chest,  the  pipe  dropped  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  slept, 
starting  from  time  to  time  as  through  the  chamber  there  sounded 
the  recurring  and  sleepy  cry  from  the  players  at  the  table : 
*  Fifteen  two  ;  fifteen  four  ;  and  one  for  his  nob ! ' 
There  was  a  singular  air  of  peace,  and  even  of  rough  comfort, 
about  this  room,  with  the  fire  burning  steadily  in  the  grate,  the 
two  men  sleeping  on  the  trunk,  the  recumbent  figure  on  the  ooke- 
box,  and  the  two  players  seated  at  the  plank  on  trestles,  the  candle- 
light casting  gigantic  shadows  on  the  white  canvas  walls.     Rem- 
brandt might  have  sketched  it;  but  no  one  seeing  the  pictiue 
would  have  thought  of  writing  under,  by  way  of  legend,  the  fear- 
some name  which  the  room  had  oddly  acquired.     It  looked  too 
homely  and  drowsily  peaceful  for  such  a  suggestion. 

Day  was  already  far  advanced,  and  everyone  was  awake  except 
the  two  players,  who  were  discovered  with  their  arms  stretched  out 
on  the  table,  and  were  ruthlessly  roused  by  their  comrades.  Number 
One  was  bustling  about  the  room,  blaming  everybody  but  himself 
for  letting  the  fire  out.  Number  Five  was  on  his  hands  and  knees 
puflBng  away  at  the  deadened  coke.  No  fire,  no  coflFee ;  and  the 
necessity  for  stimulant  of  some  sort  in  view  of  the  day's  work  was 
keenly  felt.  Number  One,  rooting  among  the  crockery  and  wreck 
of  last  night's  supper,  came  upon  a  parcel  of  sugar.  Taking  two 
or  three  lumps,  he  deftly  inserted  tliem  where  the  coke  still 
smouldered,  and  presently  the  fire  was  burning,  the  kettle  was 
simmering,  and  breakfast  became  something  more  than  a  possibility. 
They  made  a  hasty  but  abundant  meal  and  began  to  remove  all 
trace  of  their  occupancy  of  the  chamber.  Everything  was  stowed 
away  in  the  tool  chests  about  the  room,  the  plank  was  taken  off  the 
trestles  and  laid  along  the  wall.  Then  Number  One  prodaced  from 
one  of  his  pockets  a  small  case,  about  eight  inches  long  and  three 
broad.     It  looked  in  the  half-light  of  the  shaded  room  something 
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like  the  case  of  an  opera  glass.  His  example  was  followed  by  his 
comrades,  and  presently  there  sounded  in  succession  five  clicks, 
not  loud  enough  for  the  snap  of  a  pistol,  but  uncommonly  sharp 
and  distinct. 

'  All  right  ? '  said  Number  One,  carefully  placing  the  instrument 
in  his  breast  pocket. 

*  All  right,'  said  the  rest  in  chorus,  and  without  another  word 
they  filed  out  after  Number  One. 

Leading  the  way,  he  reached  the  staircase  and  began  to  ascend 
till  he  stepped  out  on  the  upper  roof  of  the  chapel.  It  was  now 
eleven  o'clock,  and  though  they  were  above  any  height  at  which  they 
might  be  overlooked,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  precaution  lest 
they  might  be  seen  from  below  or  from  the  town.  They  crept 
cautiously  along,  walking  in  the  gutter  of  the  roof  and  protected 
on  the  right  hand  by  the  battlements.  Thus  they  advanced  till 
they  came  to  the  gable  end.  Here  was  another  door  which  seemed 
to  open  into  darkness.  Number  One,  who  had  never  hesitated  in 
his  movements,  entered,  and  was  followed  by  his  four  confederates. 
They  stood  for  a  moment  till  their  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  semi- 
darkness.  The  roof  of  the  room  in  which  they  now  found  them- 
selves was  lofty  and  composed  of  bare  beams.  The  floor  seemed 
to  be  a  series  of  pitfalls.  Pathways  composed  of  great  beams  ran 
across  it,  and  on  these  a  man  might  walk,  though  on  either  side 
were  cavities,  how  deep  could  not  be  told  in  the  shinunering  light 
that  came  through  the  open  door.  After  a  while  the  strangers 
discerned  through  the  gloom  other  lights,  apparently  coming 
through  the  floor. 

Number  One  going  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  carefully 
traversed  the  beam,  followed  by  his  companions.  A  few  feet  on, 
this  beam  was  crossed  by  another  beam,  this  again  by  others.  The 
party  breaking  up  as  it  were  at  cross  roads,  each  took  his  own 
path,  crawling  slowly  over  dust  that  lay  fully  an  inch  thick,  and  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  impalpable  to  the  touch.  Each  man  seemed 
to  make  his  way  for  one  of  the  rays  of  light  that  pierced  the  floor, 
and  bending  his  head  till  it  touched  the  floor  looked  down. 

*  I'm  a  bit  mixed,'  said  Number  One,  after  intently  gazing  for  a 
moment  through  the  aperture.  '  Here's  the  Herald  right  under  me 
with  the  toes  of  his  boots  turned  up  to  his  knees.  I  think  the 
altar  must  be  farther  up.  Bear  away  with  your  backs  to  the  light 
of  the  door.' 

Suddenly  the  blare  of  trumpets  filled  the  darkened  chamber. 
The  burst  of  music  seemed  to  spring  up  from  beneath  the  adven- 
turers, and  Number  Three,  starting  at  the  sudden  sound,  fell  off  the 
beam,  and  with  a  shriek  rolled  away  into  black  space. 
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'He's  only  fallen  into  one  of  the  crevices,'  said  rfumlwr  Onei 
'  give  him  a  hand  up.'  And  Number  Three,  sneezing  violently,  wa< 
drawn  up  out  of  the  dust-hole. 

'  Ah,  here  we  are.  Here's  right  over  the  altar.  A  hole  apiece ; 
and.  Number  Three,  mind  you  don't  drop  any  duet.  down.  GiTe 
yourself  a  good  shaking  before  you  stoop.' 

Hurriedly  gathering  in  the  direction  whence  the  voice  came, 
the  five  figures  stooped  and  bent  their  heads  down  till  again  they^j 
touched  the  floor. 

'  Splendid  I ' 

Then  rising  on  their  knees  each  man  put  his  hand   into  his' 
breast  pocket,  and  amid  the  thick  gloom  through  which  the  bright^ 
March  morning  outside  vainly  strove  to  thrust  shafts  of  light^] 
these  five  figures  could  he  plainly  seen  each  to  take  out  an  instrT^-' 
ment  similar  to  that  which  the  leader  of  the  band  had  ezamioi 
when  in  the  room  below.     The  triumphant  blare  of  the  trumpet!: 
had  died  away,  and  the  air  was  tremulous  with  the  solemn  tODi 
of  the  organ  breaking   into  the   Btirring  strains  of  the 
from   'Athalie.'     But  though   the  music   seemed    to   ^lake   tbQi 
rafters  with  melodious  thunder,  it  could  not  deaden  the  soundl 
of  the  five  distinct  '  clicks  I "  which  followed  upon   n  gesture   bj 
which  each  of  the  five  figures  seemed  to  fix  a  gleaming  barrel  ill' 
the  aperture  in  tliu  floor  and  return  to  liiu  breast  pocket   the 
which   bad   held  it.     Once  more   they   bent  down   and   Heemi 
intently  to  watch  for  a  signal. 

It  was  a  rare  sight  upon  which  these  greedy  eyes  looked  dowiL 
St.  George's  Chapel  was  crowded  with  a  congregation  of  fair  womi 
and  brave  men.  Orders,  jewels,  and  bright  eyes  flashed  everywhere 
in  the  glad  sunlight.  All  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  bad  been 
gathered  up  and  strewn  alxiut  to  make  fair  dresses  for  fairer  forms. 
The  Royalty,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
were  encloeed  within  the  four  walla  of  this  little  chapel,  whos 
ornate  roof  seen  from  below  gave  no  hint  of  possibilities 
ambuBh.  The  Queen  sat  by  the  altar,  the  Koh-i-noor  pendent  from 
her  neck.  Near  her  chair  stood  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  King 
of  the  Belgians.  Not  far  off,  stalled  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  was 
the  courtier  Premier  with  lugubrious  look  that  belied  his  errand. 
It  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  imposing  ceremony.  The  trumpets 
had  forgotten  to  sound.  The  organ  was  stilled.  The  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  stood  hand  in  hand  and  face  to  face  at  the  steps  of  the 
Altar,  and  through  the  hushed  chapel  there  sounded  the  still  voic«, 
of  the  Archbishop  pronouncing  familiar  words,  echoed  in  a  -mai 
tone  by  the  Bridegroom.     In  the  gloomy  chamber  above,  the 
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figures  lay  prone  and  motionless  on  the  floor,  each  at  an  aperture 
covering  a  particular  member  of  the  company  at  the  altar  steps. 

Through  the  oppressive  silence,  the  tortured  ear  and  the  over- 
wrought brain  might  well  fancy  they  heard  the  wail  that  last  night 
circled  round  the  town  of  Windsor  and  shook  the  folds  of  the 
Eoyal  Standard.  '  The  Queen,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Bridegroom,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Ha!  Ha! 
Ha!' 

Would  the  silence  never  be  luoken  ?  It  seemed  an  age  since 
the  bridegroom  had  first  held  out  his  hand  and  taken  within  it  the 
ungloved  fingers  of  the  bride.  The  air  in  the  chamber  seemed  to 
grow  thicker.  The  silky  dust  that  lay  thick  around  stirred  strangely 
as  if  touched  by  ghostly  breath. 

Something  else  was  moving. 

It  was  Number  One,  who,  gathering  himself  up,  rested  on  his 
knees,  and  with  a  preliminary  sound  like  the  smacking  of  lips  ob- 
served: 

'  Well,  I  only  wish  Mrs.  Segg  was  here.  When  I  told  her  that 
I  was  going  to  climb  over  roofs  and  spend  a  night  on  bare  boards 
just  to  see  the  Duke  of  Connaught  married,  she  said  in  her  simple 
straightforward  way,  "  Segg,  you're  daft."  If  she'd  only  been  here 
and  seen  the  lovely  dresses  and  the  Bride's  train  stretched  out 
like  a  peacock's  tail,  and  if  she'd  heard  her  say,  "  I  will,"  in  a  timid 
though  audible  voice,  she  wouldn't  have  minded  the  ladders  nor 
yet  the  ham,  which  to  my  mind  was  a  trifle  unboiled,  though  tjie 
way  old  Number  Three  tucked  into  it  was  a  caution.' 

And  Number  One,  taking  his  opera  glass  out  of  the  aperture,  put 
it  back  in  the  case,  snapping  the  latter  with  a  spiteful  '  click  ! '  as 
he  thought  of  how  he  would  vex  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Segg  with  the 
description  of  glories  on  which  her  eye  had  not  looked. 
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BY  JAMES   PAYN. 

The  affinities  between  us  are  not  always  reciprocal.  Just  as 
love  is  sometimes  '  all  on  one  side,'  so  the  attraction  that  draws 
one  man  to  another  is  occasionally  altogether  wanting  in  the  in- 
dividual so  drawn.  A  gravitates  to  B,  and  sticks  there ;  but  B 
for  the  life  of  him  can't  tell  why.  He  has  not  the  brutality  to  say, 
'  Go  away ;  I  have  nothing  for  you,  my  good  man.  You  may 
think  I  have,  but  I  haven't.'  It  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  to 
reject  the  hand  of  friendship,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  one 
often  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  We  take  it  in  our  own,  and 
there  it  lies.  One  feels  no  inclination  to  return  its  pressure,  and 
yet  one  does  not  like  to  drop  it.  It  is  very  natural,  of  coiu^e,  that 
nice  people  should  be  fond  of  us ;  also  good  people,  and  in  fiw^t 
everybody  worth  knowing.  Beyond  that,  however,  we  don't  wish 
admiration  to  go.     And  yet  now  and  then  it  does  so. 

Muggins  Q.C.,  for  example,  has  long  entertained  for  me  a 
regard  that  is  most  embarrassing.  It  is  not  on  account  of  any 
similarity  of  opinion,  for  we  diflFer  on  all  points.  It  is  not  my 
faith,  for  I  am  orthodox  ;  while  he,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  believes  in  Muggins  only.  It  is  not  my  works,  for  he 
never  reads  anything  but  law  books.  In  a  modest  way,  and  when 
only  one  or  two  persons  at  most  are  present,  I  am  fond  of  a  quiet 
joke ;  but  Muggins  hates  jokes,  although  with  a  somewhat  ignorant 
malevolence,  for  I  am  sure  he  has  never  seen  one.  The  Laureate, 
it  is  true,  has  given  some  sort  of  explanation  for  the  friendship  of 
dissimilar  natures — '  as  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine,'  is,  I  think,  his 
phrase — but  the  unlikeness  of  myself  and  Muggins  does  not  fit  at  all. 
On  the  knifeboard  of  my  *  twopenny  '  'bus,  I  pass  the  great  lawyer 
trotting  on  his  cob  to  Lincoln's  Inn  every  morning,  and  tremble 
lest  recognition  should  take  place  on  his  part ;  not  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  riding  on  an  omnibus,  or  that  Muggins  would  be 
ashamed  of  me.  For,  to  do  him  justice,  he  is  not  that  kind  of 
idiot  at  all ;  but  I  know  that  he  would  patronise  the  'bus  and  the 
people  on  it  (out  of  regard  for  me)  to  that  extent  that  they  would 
rise  up  (if  they  were  men)  and  throw  me  off  the  knifeboard. 

He  is  such  an  all-pervading,  all-important  personage  as  the 
human  mind  cannot  grapple  with,  })ut  must  either  at  once  submit 
to  or  resent  with  vehemence.     I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  resented 
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him,  but  I  succumbed.  I  met  him  first  at  a  dull  dinner-party — 
one  of  those  great  deserts  without  an  oasis  in  the  shape  of  an  intel- 
ligent man  or  a  pretty  woman,  in  which  one  sometimes  finds  one- 
self, through  want  of  caution,  or  from  good  nature,  or  in  punish- 
ment for  some  offence  committed  by  one's  ancestors.  As  a  refuge 
from  '  Art '  and  the  '  Ehodope  Massacres,'  both  of  which  subjects 
demanded  replies,  I  nestled  under  Muggins's  wing,  who  was  restating 
a  right  of  way  case,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  court  that 
morning,  and  only  required  a  listener.  I  could  think  my  own 
thoughts  while  he  pounded  on  in  his  fine  forensic  style,  and  was 
comparatively  content.  The  others  knew  him  and  I  did  not,  and, 
dull  as  they  were,  they  refused  to  listen  to  him.  It  was  not  till  he 
observed,  *  I  perceive  you  are  a  man  of  sense,*  that  I  began  to 
understand  my  danger,  and  remembered  how  the  great  boa  of  the 
serpent  tribe  lubricates  his  victim  before  he  swallows  him. 

It  was  Muggins  Q.C.'8  habit  (as  I  have  now  good  reason  to 
know)  to  repeat  to  any  private  ear  he  could  capture  in  the  evening 
the  arguments  he  had  addressed  to  *  My  Lord '  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Five  thousand  a-year  is  what  'My  Lord'  gets  for 
listening  to  them,  and  nobody  can  say  he  is  overpaid ;  but  I  of 
course  get  nothing  from  that  riglit  of  way.  He  called  it  *  right 
o'  way'  (from  familiarity  with  the  subject),  and  I  caught  my- 
self murmuring  *  right  o'  way.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  right 
away,'  which  flattered  him,  I  believe.  He  thought  I  was  at- 
tempting to  commit  his  argument  to  memory.  When  he  had 
quite  done,  he  asked  me,  with  much  warmth  of  manner,  where 
I  lived,  to  which  I  replied,  '  HoUoway.'  I  didn't  live  there,  but  I 
felt  sure  that  he  didn't,  and  that  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to  say. 
He  replied  very  graciously  that  he  was  sorry  we  did  not  dwell 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Park,  but  that  distance  was  of  no  conse- 
quence in  London.  I  don't  believe  it  is  of  any  consequence  any- 
where when  Muggins  Q.C.  has  once  taken  a  fancy  to  one.  If  I 
fled  to  Greenwich  or  Eichmond  he  would  amble  up  to  my  door  on 
his  cob,  or  emerge  at  it  from  his  little  brougham  (into  which  he 
exactly  fits),  to  repeat  his  legal  arguments  of  the  morning.  Nothing 
but  death,  I  feel,  will  ever  release  me  from  the  toils  of  Muggins's 
firiendship;  and  from  the  tables  of  annuities  I  calculate  he  will  live 
ten  years  longer  at  the  very  least,  when  I  may  regain  my  liberty 
indeed,  but  shall  have  lost  the  youth  which  would  have  enabled 
me  to  enjoy  it. 

A  rude  person  would  of  course  find  the  means  of  breaking  with 
such  a  tormentor,  but  I  am  unfortunately  incapable  of  a  rudeness. 
Muggins  Q.C.,  who  is  good  temper  itself,  believes  his  attachment 
to  be  reciprocated,  and  how  am  I  to  undeceive  him  ?     I  venture 
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to  think  that  no  stoiy  of  the  affections,  ancient  or  modem,  has 
ever  described  them  to  be  more  hopelessly  misplaced ;  but  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  and  romance  are  wanting  in  my  case  to  render  it 
pathetic,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  among  ill-natured 
people  my  position  has  excited  some  ridicule.  Muggins  Q.C.  has 
endeavoured  to  attach  himself  to  many  persons,  all  of  them  of 
eminence  and  notoriety,  which  I  try  to  think  ought  to  be  some 
sort  of  comfort  or  compliment  to  me ;  but  they  have  eluded  him 
with  a  dexterity  I  envy  beyond  measure,  but  to  which  I  cannot 
attain. 

A  triple  example  of  this  has  just  been  brought  under  my  notice. 
For  a  month  and  more  Muggins  Q.C.  has  liad  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion other  than  his  own  flights  of  legal  eloquence,  Mrs.  Muggins 
having  rather  unexpectedly,  or  at  all  events  after  an  imusually 
long  delay,  presented  him  with  a  son  and  lieir.  As  the  learned 
counsel  tells  me  that  ^  he  is  opposed  to  making  eldest  sons  on  prin- 
ciple,' I  conclude  there  will  be  no  more  of  these  infants,  since  if 
there  were,  and  they  were  boys,  this  would  be  an  eldest  son.  (Mug- 
gins Q.C.  says  that  if  I  have  a  fault  it  is  the  want  of  a  logical  mind, 
but  I  think  I  have  worked  that  out  satisfactorily).  However,  some 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  this  prodigy,  I  received  the  following 
letter : 

My  dear  Friend, — Augustiw  CJeorgo  is  to  be  christened  on  Thursday  next, 
and  we  count  upon  your  presence  at  the  midday  banquet.  If  a  boy  could  have 
three  godfathers  you  should  be  one ;  but,  as  it  is,  his  spiritual  responsibilities 
have  been  undertaken  by  older  but  not  more  valued  friends.  The  Lord  Hi|rh 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  Jones,  the  leader-writer  of  the  ^  Intelligencer,'  vo- 
lunteered for  that  post  on  the  very  afternoon  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  George. 
They  will  both,  of  course,  be  witli  us  on  the  auspicious  morning.  The  Bishop 
of  Mugginton  (no  relation  of  mine,  though  our  names  are  somewhat  similar, 
and  our  armorial  bearings  identical)  has  insisted  on  performing  the  cereraonv. 
With  the  addition  of  yourself,  wo  shall  therefore  be  rather  a  distinguished  little 
party.  I  dare  say  you  noticed  ray  arguments  in  the  *  Intelligencer'  this  morning 
in  the  great  case  of  Gimlet  v  Bradawl,  which  you  will  have  regretted  to  Si*e 
were  reported  with  shameful  brevity  in  the  *  Times/ 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Jonathan  Muggins  Q.C. 

This  invitation  disturbed  me  exceedingly,  for,  next  to  a  funeral, 
and  perhaps  a  wedding,  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  cordially 
than  a  christening  party.  In  this  case,  too,  there  would  be  a  cer- 
tain flavour  of  hypocrisy  about  it,  since  Muggins  Q.C.,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  only  believes  in  himself,  was  necessarily  incredulous  of 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  godfathers,  except  spoons  and 
mugs ;  and  yet  he  would  make  a  speech,  I  knew  (since  a  Bishop 
was  to  be  present),  calculated  to  move  the  heart  of  the  infidel,  and 
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at  all  events  to  east  him  before  any  jury  in  very  serious  damages. 
It  was  clear  to  me,  however,  that  I  had  to  go.  It  was  only  with 
much  misgiving,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  dead  lift  of  all  my  energies, 
that  I  dared  to  make  excuse  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  invitation 
to  Muggins's  table  ;  and  the  present  occasion  was  of  course  a  supreme 
one.  I  therefore  bought  a  second-hand  spoon  and  fork,  as  my 
contribution  to  Augustus  George's  effects,  and,  placing  it  in  a 
brand-new  case,  forwarded  it  to  his  address  with  a  written  promise 
to  appear  in  person  on  the  day  appointed ;  and  that  promise  I 
performed. 

On  Sunday,  of  course,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to 
go  to  church ;  but  on  a  week-day,  and  in  winter,  it  is  not  so  cheer- 
ful.    Even  the  most  fashionable  places  of  worship  strike  you  then 
as  rather  cold,  and  a  font  (however  much  it  may  look  like  it)  is 
not  the  kind  of  place  to  warm  your  hands  at.     Muggins  Q.C.,  na- 
turally was  there  in  person,  looking  as  if  he  was  the  proprietor,  not 
only  of  the  in&nt,  but  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  Mrs.  Muggins, 
and  the  monthly  nurse.     But  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  of 
the  famous  leader-writer  of  the  ^Intelligencer'  I  saw  nothing. 
Moreover,  if  the  oflBciating  minister  was  a  Bishop,  he  was  a  very 
young  one,  and  was  dressed — well,  I  don't  know  much  about  ecclesi- 
astical garments,  but  I  really  saw  no  difference  between  him  and  the 
curate  of  the  parish.     Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any.     Muggins  whis- 
pered to  me  that  his  Lordship  had  been  prevented  at  the  last 
moment  from  coming  to  perform  the  interesting  ceremony  by  an 
attack  of  the  measles.     The  notion  of  a  Bishop  with  the  measles 
so    completely  captivated  my  attention  that    it  was    only  with 
the   greatest   difficulty  I  could   be  made  to  imderstand   that  I 
was  imdertaking,  by  deputy,  the    office  of  sponsor.     Twice  did 
the  curate  inquire,  *  Who  names  this  child  ? '  l)efore  I  gathered 
that   he  was   addressing  my  humble  self;   and   I   am   afraid   it 
was  only  Muggins's  whisper,  '  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  name  the 
child  ?  '  which  brought  me  at  last  to  a  sense  of  my  situation.     Not 
only  did  the  Ix)rd  High  Chancellor  and  the  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished journalist  absent  themselves  from  the  cliurch,  but  they 
were  not  at  the  breakfast  eitlier.     No  one  was  there  at  all,  besides 
the  host  and  hostess  and  myself,  except  the  monthly  nurse,  who 
stood  with  the  infant  at  the  sideboard,  and  was  addressed  by  Mug- 
gins (on  the  occasion  of  handing  her  a  glass  of  port  wine)  with  a 
pomposity  and  prolixity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  judges 
in  banco. 

When  she  was  at  last  permitted  to  depart,  we  sat  down  to  a 
most  excellent  repast,  the  hilarity  of  which  was  somewhat  marred 
by  the  three  vacant  seats.    I  made  some  feeling  allurnxL  \jc^  WveiSL^ 
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but  Muggins  put  the  remark  aside  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  which 
I  Diougbt  expressed  a  regret  too  deep  for  words  ;  but  I  was  mis- 
tiiken.  When  refreshed  by  Ibod  and  wine,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
imd,  with  one  hand  in  hia  bosom  (^how  well  I  knew  that  oratoricai 
attitude  I),  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  absence  of  his  guests. 

His  venerable  friend  (if  he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  eoj 
e  Lord  Biahop  of  Muggintou  was  suffering,  he  said,  from  do- 
iiiestic  affliction.  One  of  his  children  had  tliat  moroiag  broken 
)ut  in  a  rash,  and  iiuder  the  circiun stances,  and  in  the  poasibI» 
Mntingeucy  of  measles,  his  Lordship,  with  that  forethought  fof 
olherM  wbic)],  always  distinguished  him,  had  deprived  himself 
of  the  satisfaction  of  admitting  Augu^itiis  George  into  the  fold  ol 
the  Church, '  lest  his  presence  should  be  a  source  of  contagion.^ 
'  My  Lord  Bishop,'  concluded  Muggins  in  a  voice  broken  by  e 
tion,  which  he  can  affect  at  any  time  before  any  jiuy  (I  think  by 
putting  hia  tongue  in  his  cheek), '  my  Lord  Bishop  has  sent  mjp 
child  Augustus  George — hia  blessing." 

Muggins  had  finished,  and   I  was  stamping  delicately  o 
floor  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  Bishop's  generosity,  wb( 
to  my  horror,  off  he  started  again. 

'  My  friend  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  had  promis 
o.i  you  know,  to  shed  by  his  preseace  this  morning  a  lustre  up< 
the  head  of  Augustus  George ;  "  but  unfortunately,"  lie  writer, 

ived  last  night  a  summons  to  attend  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor, 
Castle,  which  must  needs  deprive  me  of  that  great  pleasure." 

'  The  Lord  Chancellor  sends — it  ia  a  most  characteristic  i 
loteworthy  gift,  though  one  which  yeai's  alone  will  enable  Augustua 
George  duly  to  appreciate — a  copy  of  his  own  admirable  work  oa 
Property  I^aw- — the  cheap  edition.' 

Here  Muggins  paused  again,  and  ouce  more  thinking  he  n 
going  to  sit  down,  I  soft.ly  shuffled  my  feet  together  ;  any  stronger 
mark  of  appreciation,  I  felt,  was  uncalled  for.  A  Bishop's  blessing 
might  be  beyond  price^ — there  were  no  means  of  estimating  it ;  but 
the  exact  cost  of  the  legal  work  just  spoken  of  I  happened  to  know. 
It  was  one  shilling  and  eightpenee. 

'  We  have  been  deprived  of  another  guest  this  morning,' 
commenced  Muggins  Q.C.  in  a  voice  so  hushed  and  solemn  that  I 
thought  Jones  must  be  dead.  'A  great  journalist  was  to  have  ho- 
noured by  hia  personal  presence  that  ceremony  which  it  will  be  his 
duty,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  a  pleasing  one,  to  record  ;  it  wilt 
be  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  that  widely  circulated  and  exten- 
sively advertised  newspaper,  the  "  Intelligencer,"  no  doubt ;  aod  if 
it  is  possible  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  leading  article.  "  If  it  can  be 
I  done,"  writes  Jones,  iu  a  letter  that  does  honour  to  the  human 
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heart,  and  is  also,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  epistolary 
style  in  the  language,  "  if  it  can  be  done  it  sliaJl  be  done."  The 
cause  of  his  absence  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  his  journal, 
which  has  compelled  him  to  give  his  immediate  and  imdivided 
attention  to  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  the 
other  side,  and  which  he  has  heretofore  disregarded.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  looks  upon  the  relation  of  godchild  and  godfather 
as  a  link  of  virgin  gold — a  tie  far  too  solemn  and  too  sacred  to  be 
associated  (in  a  reverent  mind)  with  mugs  and  spoons,  for  which 
reason  he  has  abstained  upon  principle  from  sending  any  christen- 
ing present  to  Augustus  George.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  very 
touching,'  concluded  Muggins,  wiping  his  gold  spectacles,  '  and 
shows  a  fine  public  spirit.' 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  believed  it.  For  as  regards  him- 
self, and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  Muggins  Q.C.  has  the  simplicity 
of  a  child.  He  believes  that  he  is  not  only  the  most  learned  of  all 
learned  counsel  (which,  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  be),  but  the 
most  attractive  (to  both  sexes)  of  all  human  beings.  He  cannot 
conceive  that  anyone  (being  in  his  right  mind)  can  wish  to  avoid 
him,  or  find  anything  but  edification  and  delight  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  forensic  eloquence.  He  is  the  most  perfectly  content 
and  self-satisfied  of  mortals,  and  therefore  one  of  the  happiest  of 
them.  ^  I  may  have  my  faults,'  he  said,  with  a  bland  smile,  as  he 
took  my  hand  with  effusion  upon  Christmas  Day ;  ^  it  is  possible : 
**  we  do  not  know  ourselves,"  says  the  Greek  poet ;  but  no  one,  my 
dear  fellow,  can  ever  accuse  me  of  not  sticking  to  my  friends.' 

That,  alas,  is  very  true.  I  felt  it  in  my  bones  when  he  said  it. 
In  this  world  I  shall  never  get  quit  of  Muggins  Q.C.,  I  know.  In 
the  other — I  wish  Muggins  no  harm,  and  of  course  I  wish  myself 
no  harm — but  in  the  other,  I  do  hope  some  arrangement  may  be 
effected  (without,  of  course,  hurting  his  feelings)  by  which  Muggins 
Q.C.  and  I  may  be  separated  for  evermore. 
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Several  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  occupied  by  men  of  unusual  force,  firesh- 
ness,  and  uniqueness  of  character.  Charles  XIL,  Frederick 
William,  and  Peter  the  Great  were  every  inch  of  them  real  and 
not  merely  titular  kings^  and  announced  the  existence  of  their 
several  empires  to  the  older  sovereignties,  who  hitherto  had  treated 
them  with  a  contemptuous  and  condescending  toleration,  with  an 
emphasis  that  compelled  attention.  If  there  was  little  of  the 
trappings  of  a  king  about  them,  there  was  in  them  abundance  of 
that  fire  and  force  which  goes  to  the  building  up  and  consolida- 
tion of  empires,  and  without  which  the  tinsel  and  spangle,  the 
gold  lace,  the  pompous  ceremonial,  the  modk  dignity,  are  rather 
ludicrous  than  solemnising.  They  were  kings  though  they  could 
not  play  at  kings.  Their  royal  progresses  were  not  empty  melo- 
dramatic or  scenic  posturings  before  the  people ;  a  practical  pur- 
pose ever  lay  at  the  root  of  them.  They  did  not  disdain  to  visit 
the  courts  of  justice,  hear  complaints,  witness  the  administration 
of  righteousness  by  their  representatives  and  deputies,  and  inquire 
carefully  into  the  habits  and  industries  of  the  districts  through 
which  they  passed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  these  monarchs  ever 
wasted  a  moment  in  devising  methods  and  means  to  foster  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty ;  and  certainly  they  gave  more  care  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  furthering  and  planning  the  development  of  their 
country,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  subjects,  than 
the  consolidation  of  their  thrones  and  the  establishment  of  their 
dynasties.  They  must  have  seemed  wild  sports  and  freaks  of 
nature,  grotesque  enigmas  and  phenomena,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
crowned  brethren  whose  ideal  of  the  life-work  of  a  king  was  to  be 
and  look  solemn,  pompous,  self-conscious  and  vacant  on  occasions 
of  public  pageantry ;  and  to  be  considerate  of  personal  amusement 
and  gratification  when  the  solemn  hour  was  past — a  mere  orna- 
mental figure-head  held  up  above  the  crowd  to  be  cheered  at,  and 
having  no  other  fimction  in  society  to  fill ;  or  if  any  kind  of 
activity  is  desirable  in  such  exalted  beings,  rather  that  which 
goes  to  make  them  Founders  of  a  Family  than  Fathers  of  a 
People. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  Frederick  William  and  Peter,  and 
of  Peter,  perhaps,  more  than  of  his  brother  of  Prussia.  The  force 
that  was  in  the  Swedish  hero  showed  itself  in  the  line  of  the 
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soldier,  and  not  in  that  of  the  reformer  and  statesman ;  but  the 
genius  of  true  kingship  was  in  him,  and,  had  circumstances  been 
more  propitious,  would  have  made  for  itself  an  outlet  in  the 
nobler  direction.  A  man^s  development  is  determined  by  the 
element  around  him.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  draw  any  contrast 
between  the  relative  worth  of  the  life-work  of  these  three  heroes, 
but  rather  to  try  to  realise  to  ourselves  a  pictiure  of  one  of  them, 
to  walk  round  and  round  him,  and  learn  what  manner  of  man  he 
was,  and  stamp  on  our  imagination  a  conception  of  his  modes  of 
living,  of  thinking,  and  of  looking  at  things ;  his  manners,  habits, 
tastes,  and  ambitions;  his  bearing  in,  and  influence  on.  that 
strange  Bussian  society  into  which  he  had  been  born.  Not  being 
historians,  either  philosophical  or  matter-of-fact ;  nor  yet  Russian 
subjects,  anxious  about  the  origin  and  continuance  of  Kussian 
greatness,  Peter  the  man  is  far  more  profoundly  interesting  to  us 
than  Peter  the  King,  the  Captain,  and  Beformer.  There  is  a  deep 
universal  human  interest  about  him  as  there  is  in  every  man  who 
lives  and  shapes  his  life  by  the  spirit  within  him,  not  wholly  by 
the  conventionalities  and  approved  routines  and  views  of  the 
society  in  which  Fate  has  placed  him ;  and,  as  long  as  it  holds 
true  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  so  long  will  cha- 
racter in  its  wider,  and  not  in  its  local  and  special  aspects — in 
its  human,  not  in  its  national  or  sectarian  developments,  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  men,  and  enable  us  to  grasp  and  hold  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  indestructible  brotherhood  of  man  in 
spite  of  the  sects,  breeds,  and  creeds  into  which  the  race  has  been 
split. 

Well,  then,  when  we  stand  a  little  back  from  our  hero  and 
take  a  glance  at  him,  the  thing  that  will  chiefly  strike  us  is  the 
heterogeneousness  of  the  elements  of  which  he  was  mixed,  the 
contradictoriness  of  the  qualities  of  which  the  tissue  of  his  being 
was  woven.  He  was  a  bundle  of  contradictions ;  in  nearly  equal 
parts  hero  and  churl,  social  regenerator  and  sot ;  lawless  tyrant 
and  beneficent  legislator.  He  was  born,  bred,  and  died  a  barba- 
rian ;  yet  he  was  a  powerful  civilising  energy  in  Russian  life.  He 
used  sadly  and  self-reproachingly  to  complain  that  though  he 
could  reform  his  people  he  could  not  reform  himself.  He  was 
fierce,  explosive,  even  blood-thirsty ;  yet  there  was  a  good  body  of 
solid  and  even  loveable  manhood  in  him ;  a  cruel  tyi*ant,  yet  a 
scctfit  of  justice  can  always  be  suspected  in  his  wildest  outbreaks 
of  vengeance ;  and  there  were  tears  in  him  for  the  sorrow- 
stricken,  and  sympathy  and  ready  help  for  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  read  a  book,  yet  he  founded 
the  Imperial  Acj^demy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  even 
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attempted  to  introduce  the  Italian  Opera.  His  temper  was  cruel 
and  irascible,  yet  a  meek  and  patient  defiance  of  it,  based  on 
reason  and  right,  becalmed  it  in  a  moment  and  brought  it  under 
the  control  of  his  better  mind.  He  had  from  his  birth,  and  far  on 
into  his  riper  years,  a  nervous  dread  of  water,  yet  he  made  himself 
a  great  sea-captain  and  Russia  a  great  maritime  power ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  reckless,  perverse,  impatient  spirit,  schooled  himself 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  bitter  school  of  defeat  and  disaster, 
and  taught  it  at  last  to  his  tutors  and  conquerors. 

I  cannot  introduce  the  story  of  Peter's  birth  better  than  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Russian  kings  and 
nobles  selected  their  brides,  a  custom  which  Peter  afterwards 
abolished,  and  which  looks  like  a  survival  from  the  times  of 
Ahasuerus  and  Esther ;  it  probably  was  so,  for  the  Russians  were 
of  Oriental  or  Tartar  descent — '  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will 
find  a  Tartar' — and  ^Czar'  is  a  title  borrowed  from  that  held  by 
the  petty  chiefs  descended  from  Genghis  Khan.  A  marriage- 
market  of  all  the  young  ladies  willing  to  become  candidates  for 
the  vacancy  was  held  in  a  room  set  apart  or  hired  for  the  purpose. 
The  aspirant  to  matrimony  made  his  round,  winding  and  inter- 
winding  among  the  applicants,  who  spared  no  thought,  expense, 
or  toil,  in  spreading  out  their  charms  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
after  careful  inspection  and  balancing  of  the  rival  claims,  he  selected 
the  lady  whose  grace  and  beauty  most  fascinated  his  heart,  and 
eye,  and  fancy.  Natalia  Nariskin,  Peter's  mother,  was  chosen  to 
be  the  second  wife  of  the  Czar  Alexis  in  this  manner  out  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  young  ladies  of  breeding  and  beauty  who  all  com- 
peted for  the  Czar's  vacant  heart  and  throne.  In  her  case,  how- 
ever, the  impromptu  character  of  the  selection  was  a  farce  got  up 
to  pacify  and  deceive  the  higher  nobility,  in  whose  ranks  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady  were  not  enrolled.  The  Czar  had  met 
Natalia  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  ministers,  and  his  heart  had 
been  taken  captive  on  the  spot.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  re- 
turned and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his 
minister,  who  saw  at  once  that  the  powerful  nobles  would  regard 
the  marriage  as  the  result  of  an  intrigue.  By  the  minister's 
advice  the  Czar  resolved  to  follow  the  popular  custom,  and  ordered 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility  to  present  themselves  before  him. 
It  was  arranged  that  Natalia  should  appear  among  them,  and  that 
the  Czar's  choice  of  her  should  have  a  qiute  impromptu  look.  The 
fruit  of  this  marriage,  celebrated  in  Moscow  in  1670,  was  one  8(H1 
and  one  daughter.  On  his  return  from  his  wanderings  through 
Europe  to  learn  civilisation  Peter  abolished  this  curious  custom. 
Indeed,  his  achievements  as  a  social  reformer  are  not  his  least 
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claims  to  greatness,  accomplished  as  they  were  in  the  face  of 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation,  both  priests  and 
peasants,  nobles  and  serfs,  anyone  of  these  classes  being  quite  as 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  barbarous  as  the  others.  He  set  himself 
to  provide  opportunities  and  occasions  on  which  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  should  mix  freely  and  openly  on  terms  of  social  equality. 
Not  only  did  he  throw  his  own  palaces  open  to  all  married  and 
immarried  persons  who  were  willing  to  come  and  see  and  be  seen, 
but  with  a  wise  and  healthy  despotism  he  compelled  his  nobles  to 
do  so  likewise.  He  even  issued  rules  and  regulations  according 
to  which  these  '  at  homes  '  were  to  be  conducted.  What  a  strange 
society  must  that  have  been  where  such  decrees  as  the  following 
were  thought  dangerous  and  revolutionary  : — The  host  must  hang 
out  a  poster  inviting  all  and  sundry  who  came  under  the  following 
categories : — ^Noblemen,  officers  of  state,  army  and  navy,  mer- 
chants and  shipbuilders,  with  their  wives  and  children :  no  assem- 
bly was  to  begin  before  five  or  be  prolonged  after  ten  :  the  host 
must  provide  the  requisite  food,  drink,  and  amusements,  chairs, 
candles,  and  cards;  but  the  guests  were  to  help  tliemselves. 
Everyone  was  to  be  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  liked  without  the 
formalities  of  welcome  and  leave-taking.  Any  person  making 
himself  disagreeable  was  to  be  punished  by  being  compelled  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  wine  out  of  a  goblet  to  be  called  the  '  great  eagle.' 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  gatherings  were  often  boisterous 
and  unruly ;  but  the  Czar's  eflForts  to  Europeanise  his  semi-Tartar 
subjects  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a  triumphant  issue  all  at 
once,  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  graceful  courtesies  and  re- 
finements of  Paris  would  in  a  moment  become  indigenous  in  St. 
Petersburg.  What  though  the  gentlemen  and  even  the  ladies  got 
druAk  and  quarrelsome  and  fought,  and  some  thirsty  and  unquench- 
able souls  planned  strife  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  'great  eagle'? 
Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  the  building  up  of  a  new  moral 
order  in  society  is  a  task  more  difficult  and  toilsome,  inasmuch  as 
tempers  are  not  so  tractable  as  bricks.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
firee  and  friendly  intercourse ;  and,  then,  do  not  most  Northern 
nations — witness  the  Scotch — require  the  aid  of  that  mighty 
solvent,  alcohol,  to  thaw  their  reserve  and  make  them  loving,  social, 
and  communicative?  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  chivalry, 
moreover,  developed  in  Russian  society  by  means  of  this  drunken- 
ness :  those  who  were  less  drunk  helped  to  stand,  and  aided  home- 
wards, those  who  were  more  drunk  than  they. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  Peter  to  persuade  his  subjects  to  dispense 
with  the  flowing  beard  and  flowing  garb  of  the  Tartar  and  adopt 
the  shaven  chin,  tight  trousers,  and  cleansed  skin  of  tb^  E\]x^\ft»ssL« 
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Even  Willi  liis  army  lie  haJ  considerable  difficulty  iu  effecting  these 
8ncial  reforiDB  on  account  of  the  inherited  and  deeply-rooted  belieif 
in  tlie  sanctity  of  the  beard  and  the  divineness  of  dirt.  The  tug 
of  war  came,  however,  when  he  tried  to  force  these  atheistic  inDi>- 
vations  on  the  body  of  the  people.  He  legislated  that  citizens  of 
all  rauks  should  curtail  their  coat-tails  and  cut  down  their  beards^ 
which  were  simply  a  cover  and  hiding-place  for  unclean  animals  V 
biit  sold  indulgences  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  one  himdred  rouble* 
by  the  wealthier  classes;  and  by  the  poorer  ones,  such  as  the 
priests  and  serfs,  a  fine  of  a  copeck  every  time  they  passed  the  gate 
of  a  city.  A  copper  coin,  with  a  figure  of  a  nose,  mouth,  and  chill 
concealed  in  a  tangled  brushwood  of  hair,  was  handed  to  the  tax- 
payer by  the  t^ll-keeper  at  the  gate.  European  habits  and  customa 
were  hateful  to  the  people.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  Russians  had 
spoken  of  all  other  nations  as  the  infidels,  with  whom  it  was  a 
heinous  sin  to  associate.  Peter  not  only  expunged  this  sin  froih' 
the  national  creed  and  the  statnte-lioolf,  but  even  ordered  tBfi 
young  nobles  to  betake  themselves  and  their  wives  to  the  capitaU 
and  courts  of  Einope,  to  graduate  in  civilisation,  and  qoo^ 
lify  themselves  to  be  refining  elements  in  HiiiJsian  society'  t 
their  return.  The  Czar  anticipated  reforms  hut  lately  introdbced 
into  England  when  he  made  gambling  and  games  of  chance  illegal^ 
professional  mendicancy  a  crime,  and  issued  sanitary  and  policy 
regulations.  liidiciile  was  his  favourite  weapon  in  bringing  anj* 
custom  of  which  he  disapproved  into  public  disrepute  ;  and  many 
a  one  did  he  laugh  out  of  existence  with  grim,  limabering,  ele^ 
phantine  humour.  The  priests  looked  with  sour  visages  on  all  I 
reforms,  and  indeed  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  rather  witli; 
them  than  with  him.  The  following  was  the  device  he  adopted  t 
reinstate  himself  in  public  favour  and  turn  the  laugh  against  tfi(j 
clergy,  who  had  been  advancing  what  are  now  called  Ultramontaito 
claims.  His  object  in  this  story  was  to  poke  fun  at  the  office  o 
Patriarch,  which  the  priests  and  people  desired,  against  Petirt 
wish,  to  have  revived.  He  resolved  to  create  his  clown,  who  -i 
in  bis  eighty-fourth  year,  a  kind  of  mock  patriarch.  It  was  detei^ 
mined  to  marry  this  motley,  and  a  strapping  widow  of  thirty  Wts 
chosen  as  his  bride.  Four  poor  stutterers,  who  took  a  quarter  ftf  j 
an  hour  to  get  their  tongues  round  each  word,  were  victimised  b}''a 
being  sent  round  to  invite  the  guests,  a  deep  draught  of  brKnd^l 
baring  previously  been  administered  to  promote  their  fluency  a 
utterance.  Four  fellows  with  tremendous  physical  csnggerationi^l 
fat,  inflated,  and  climiBy,  were  appointed  to  run  at  heralds  and] 
footmen ;  their  movements,  also,  being  made  erratic  by  drink. 
few  helpless  paralytics  and  lamesters  were  di'piited  to  play  tbe  paif  dl 
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bridesmen  and  waiters.  The  open  carriage  in  which  the  young 
couple  made  their  glorious  procession  to  church,  amid  dnmis  beat- 
ing, banners  flying,  discordant  instruments  playing,  was  dragged 
by  four  roaring  and  frightened  bears,  amid  the  uncontrollable 
laughter  of  the  populace.  To  crown  all,  the  marriage  between 
this  Patriarch  of  the  Church  and  this  poor  victimised  widow  was 
celebrated  by  a  toothless  and  wrinkled  centenarian  priest,  deaf  and 
blind,  for  whom  the  aid  of  a  prompter  had  to  be  provided.  On 
such  a  grand  scale  of  hospitality  was  this  state  marriage  conducted 
that  there  was  hardly  a  sober  person  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city 
of  Moscow ;  and  the  Czar  brought  it  to  a  climax  by  giving  an  en- 
tertainment at  the  senate  house,  where  each  guest  was  forced,  pro- 
bably under  the  threat  of  Siberia,  to  quaflF  the  contents  of  the 
*  double-eagle.'  Again  and  again  was  this  heavy  horse-play  re- 
peated, till  the  oflBce  of  patriarch  became  associated  with  ridicule 
in  the  minds  of  the  populace  for  ever.  And  what  kind  of  society 
must  that  have  been  where  such  a  scene  as  the  following  could  be 
looked  on  as  proper  ?  Previous  to  the  Czar's  ordinance  by  which 
mixed  assemblies  became  compulsory,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
met  in  separate  rooms.  At  one  of  the  grand  dinners  given  by  the 
Czar,  a  huge  pie  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gentlemen's  table, 
out  of  which,  when  the  startled  carver  broke  the  crust,  a  beautiful 
dwarf  lady,  in  puins  natitralibus^  all  except  a  head-dress,  stepped, 
proposed  in  a  set  speech  and  drank  in  a  glass  of  wine  the  health 
of  the  company,  and  then  retired  into  her  snug  retreat  and  was 
carried  from  the  table.  A  man  dwarf  was  substituted  at  the  ladies' 
table.  Did  not  Peter  say  he  could  reform  his  people,  but  not 
himself?  A  dinner-party  at  the  Czar's  must  indeed  have  been  a 
sight  not  conceivable  out  of  Bedlam,  and  could  only  have  been  . 
planned  in  the  maddest  brain  on  earth,  if  a  MS.  among  the 
Sloane  papers  in  the  British  Museiun  is  believable.  Such  prac- 
tical jokes !  such  wild,  grotesque  gambolling !  the  frolics  of  levia- 
tiian  I  the  laughter  of  a  Titan,  as  frightful  in  his  fun  as  in  his  fury  I 
There  was  accommodation  at  the  Czar's  table  for  about  a  himdred ; 
but  the  grim  hiunourist  always  issued  invitations  to  twice  or  thrice 
that  number,  and  left  his  guests  to  elbow,  jostle,  and  fight  for 
chairs  and  places,  and  retain  them  against  all  comers  and  claimants 
if  they  could.  Not  unfrequently  a  free  fight  was  extemporised, 
and  noses  tapped,  and  even  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors  have 
been  profanely  touched  and  trifled  with.  The  Czar  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  rolling  the  spectacle 
like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue.  The  guests  are  so  closely 
packed  that  feeding  room  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  ribs  are 
often   blackened  and   almost  driven  by  in  active   and  vigorous 
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elbows,  provoking  fierce  recriminations  and  i^uarrels.     The  kitchi 
is  so  near  to  the  diniDg-hall  that  there  floats  through  the  tatter 
fragrance  of  oniong,  garlic,  and  train  oil,  niellowed  and  tempered' 
hy  the  more  delicious  aroma  of  the  roast.     The  more  knowing 
initiated  guests  wave  away  soups  and  such-like  edibles,  and  m 
fest  a  special  appetite  for  tongues,  hams,  and  viandis  that  cai 
be  tampered  with,  or  made  the  vehicles  of  practical  joking,  fo 
often  as  not  it  happens  that  a  bunch  of  dead  mice  wiil   be  dr 
out  of  the  aoup  or  discovered  snugly  embedded  in  a  dish  of  gi 
peas ;   and   sometimes,  when  his  guests   have  well  partaken 
certain  pastries,  the  Czar  will  courteously  inquire  if  the  cat,  wo] 
raven,  or   other  unclean    animal  proved  a  savoury  or  delicio) 
morsel,  with  what  I'esult  let  the  imaginative  guess.    The  appi 
to  a  regular  Donnybrook  was  hastened  on  by  liberal  oupplie 
brandies,  strong  ales,  and  wines  so  adroitly  served  out  as  to  e: 
dite  the  grand  climacteric  of  dmnkenness.     But  one  plate 
allowed  to  each   guest;  and  if,  reserving  his  appetite  for  si 
sweeter  di^b,  he  left  off  when  but  one-half  of  his  serving  of  soup, 
raven,  or  roast  was  consumed,  it  was  a  serious  perplexity  how 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  rejected  victuals  and  get  bis  plate  cleansed 
a.  new  supply.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  empty  the  content 
on  his  ueigliboiu's  plate  ;  and  then  followed  a  game  of  battledoie' 
and  shuttlecock,  ending  in  blows,  till  the  more  peacefully  disposed 
of  the  two  howlers  threw  the  Irone  of  contention  under  the  table^ 
wiping  his  polluted  plate  with  his  finger,  and  giving  it  a  final, 
polish  with    the   tahlecloth,      A  loving  and  brotherly  frame 
temper  having  thus  been  diffused  tJiroughout  the  festive  throng,  Ui 
Czar  decrees  that  no  one  is  to  leave  the  filthy,  crowded,  and  heated 
room  till  midnight,  the  dinner  having  begun  at  noon  ;  but  before 
the  parting  hour  arrives,  the  guests,  between  loss  of  blood  and  loss 
of  wit,  are  incapacitated  for  leaving,  and  make  their  beds  promis- 
cuously where  they  fall.     Was  ever  such  a  lawless,  chaotic  oi 
seen  in  a  royal  palace  on  earth  since  Belshazzar's  feast,  or  will 
ever  be  seen  again  ?     '  Nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon,' 
Peter  the  Great. 

M.  de  Staehlin,  giving  an  account  of  his  ordinary  manner 
life,  especiaUy  in  his  later  years,  says  that  his  table  was  frugal) 
that  he  preferred  plain  fare ;  hotch-potch,  roast  pork  or  beef,  and 
cheese,  washed  down  hy  a  little  beer  or  the  red  wines  of  Fianoe 
and  Hungary.  He  could  not  eat  fish  ;  and  in  his  early  youth  be 
lived  chie9y  on  fruits,  pastries,  and  farinaceous  diets.  He  usually 
diued  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  bed>' 
room  for  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep ;  and  at  four  he  revised  the  work 
of  the  forenoon.     Summer  and  winter  alike,  he  rose  at  four  iu  the. 
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morning,  and  after  a  light  and  hasty  breakfast  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  affairs  of  state.  He  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  liquors  in 
his  early  youth ;  and  this  taste,  it  was  alleged,  was  rather  fostered 
than  cuibed  by  his  sister  Sophia,  who  was  regent  during  his 
minority,  and  who  had  designs  on  the  throne  herself.  His 
carousals,  of  which  he  often  boasted,  were  frequent  and  deep ;  but 
M.  de  Staehlin  represents  him  in  his  later  years  as  having  over- 
mastered the  vicious  craving.  Hot  pepper  and  brandy  was  his 
favourite  tipple  for  a  while.  He  was  in  England  for  four 
months  finishing  his  shipbuilding  education,  and  he  and  his 
shopmates  often  retired  to  a  public  house  near  Tower  Hill  to 
recruit  their  exhausted  energies  with  beer  and  brandy.  In  com- 
pliment to  Peter,  Boniface  christened  his  house  'The  Czar  of 
Muscovy.'  Here  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  another  of  Peter's  dinners, 
eaten  this  time  in  England ;  it  is  recorded  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Humphrey  Wanley  to  Dr.  Charlett,  and  is  preserved  among  the 
papers  of  Ballard's  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library : — *  I  cannot,' 
says  Mr.  Wanley,  '  vouch  for  the  following  bill  of  fare  which  the 
Czar  and  his  company  of  twenty-one  ate  at  Godliming,  in  Surrey, 
but  it  is  attested  by  an  eye-witness  who  saw  them  eating,  and  who 
had  it  from  the  landlord.  Breakfast :  half  a  sheep,  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  ten  pullets,  twelve  chickens,  three  quarts  of  brandy,  six 
quarts  of  wine,  and  seven  dozens  of  eggs,  with  salad  in  proportion.' 
A  goodly  breakfast,  surely !  but  listen  to  the  dinner  :  '  Five  ribs  of 
beef,  42  lbs.  in  all,  one  sheep,  56  lbs.,  three  quarters  of  lamb,  a 
shoulder  and  loin  of  boiled  veal,  eight  pullets,  eight  rabbits,  two 
and  a  half  dozen  of  sack,  a  dozen  of  claret.'  The  Czar's  visit  must 
have  seriously  disturbed  the  meat  markets  of  England  if  this  is 
the  record,  not  of  a  feast,  but  of  an  every-day  meal. 

In  personal  appearance  Peter  was  tall  and  robust,  quick  and 
nimble  of  foot,  and  dexterous  and  rapid  in  all  his  movements. 
His  face  was  plump  and  round.  His  eyes  were  large  and  bright, 
with  brown  eyebrows.  His  hair  was  short  and  curling  and  of  a 
brownish  colour.  His  look  was  fierce  and  restless,  his  gait  quick 
and  swinging.  That  superfine  and  satirical  young  lady,  Wilhel- 
mina,'  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  describes  him  as  tall  and  well-made. 
'  His  countenance,'  she  says,  '  is  beautiful,  but  has  something  in  it 
80  rude  and  savage  as  to  fill  you  with  fear.'  When  she  saw  him 
during  his  visit  to  Frederick  William's  Court  in  1717,  he  was 
dressed  like  a  sailor,  in  a  frock  without  lace  or  ornament.  A  fine, 
noble,  heroic  face  the  portraits  represent  him  as  having  ;  only  his 
gross  eating  and  deep  drinking,  and  low  morals,  had  impaired  its 
majesty,  and  given  it  rather  a  sensual  and  fallen  expression.  From 
his  youth  he  had  been  subject  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
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nerves  which  always  attacked  him  ia  his  hoiu's  of  rage.     It  is  » 
to  have  resulted  from  a  fright  he  received  in  early  Ijoyhood ; 
rebel  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  convent  where  he  \ 
brought  up,  and  flashed  their  naked  swords  round  bis  head.     The 
apasma  showed  themaelves  by  a  contortion  of  the  miiBcles  of  the 
neck  and  of  his  face.     Dining  at  Berlin,  Wilhelmina  telle  how 
such  an  attack  took  place.     '  At  table  the  Czar  was  placed  be8ida>  j 
the  Queen,"  Wilhelmina's  mother.     'There  took  bim  a  kind  oCj 
convulsion,  something  like  Tic,  or  St.  Vitus,  which  he  seemedg 
quite  unable  to  tiontrol.     He  got  into  contortions  and  gesticulatfl 
wildly,  and  brandished  about   bis   knife  within   a  yard   of  \ 
Queen's  face,  who,  in  great  alarm,  made  several  times  as  if  to  rin 
The  Czar  begged  her  to  retain  her  composure  aa  he  would  not  hurt 
her,  and  took  her  by  the  hand  and  grasped  it  so  violently  that  she 
shrieked  out  in  pain.     The  Czar  laughed  heartily,  and  added  that 
she  had  not  bonea  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  his  Catbaj'      "     -  •  ~    -~ 
supper  a  grand  ball  was   opened,  which  the  Cair  evaded,  i 
leaving    the  others  to  dance,    walked  alone   homewards  to   Ma| 
Bijou,'  a  palace  which  Frederick  William  hod  placed  at  his 
posal,  and  in  wliich  the  Czar  iind  his  suite  made  fearful  hav( 
almost  breaking  the  thrifty  King's  heart.     The  sight  of  a  hedtle,a 
is  alleged,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  bim  into  sueh  a  fit,  and  I 
sight  of  a  beautiful  young  woman  had  the  effect  of  taking  him 
of  one.     M.  de  Staehbn  says  that  when  the  Czar  was  bo  att 
the  Empress  was    instantly  sent  for,  and  failing  her,  the   i 
young  woman  that  came  in  the  way  was  conducted  to  the  C 
apartment;  and,  as  if  she  had  lieen  sent  for,  was  introduced  "» 
the  formal  announcement, '  Peter  Alesievit^,  this  is  the  ] 
you  desired  to  speak  with."     The  soft  voice  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation and  sweet  presence  of  the  charmer  had  sucli  an  effect  on  the 
Czar,  that   instantly  the  convuipion  ceased  and  be  was  biti 
again,  bis  visage  calm  and  his  humour  sweet.     Would  that  1 
had  been  the  only  wpell  or  exorcism  that  such  a  presence  t 
wield  over  him,  but  it  seemed  to  awake  more  devils  than  it  c 
peiled.     Peter's  Seah  was  rebellious — by  no  means  obedient  to  the 
higher  sovereignties  of  his  natiire.     The  tlzar  and  Czarina  during 
tiieir  visit  to  Berlin  were  attended  by  a  suite  of  ladies — ladiei  e 
the  one  hand,  and  washerwomen,  cooks,  housemaids,  on  the  < 
as  circumstances  required — almost  every  one  of  whom  earned'^ 
her  arms  a  richly  robed  child.     On  its  paternity  being  inqi 
after,  the  chameleon  motlier  replied, '  Ijb  Czar  m'a  feit  I'honneurdt 
me  faire  cet  enfant.'     The  following  story  shows  both  the  weak 
and  the  good  side  of  Peter's  character.     He  fell  in  love  with  i_ 
beautiful  yonng  lady  of  the  bourgeoisie  class  residing  at  Mos 
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and  commanded  her  father  to  send  her  to  his  court.  In  horror 
and  despair,  the  girl,  without  letting  her  parents  know  her  inten- 
tions, left  her  home  at  the  dead  of  night  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
house  of  her  old  nurse.  The  Czar  stormed  and  raved,  and  threat*- 
ened  her  parents  with  Siberia  unless  they  at  once  produced  her. 
Their  grief  for  their  lost  child  at  last  persuaded  even  the  Czar  that 
they  were  innocent  of  the  crime  of  thwarting  his  will.  A  '  hue 
and  cry '  was  raised,  and  so  large  were  the  rewards  oflFered  for  her 
recovery,  that  the  whole  country  joined  in  an  ineflFectual  search. 
The  husband  of  lier  protector  had  built  a  hut  of  logs,  thatched 
with  brackens,  on  an  oasis  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh  surroimded  by 
thick  woods.  Here  she  lived  alone  for  a  year,  seeing  no  one 
except  the  woodman  and  his  wife,  who  carried  food  to  her  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Here  one  day  she  was  discovered  by  a  himtsman, 
a  colonel  in  the  array,  who  had  wandered  far  in  pursuit  of  game. 
He  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  her  cultured  voice 
and  refined  manner  betrayed  that  she  was  not  the  peasant  maiden 
her  dress  represented  her  to  be.  He  taxed  her  with  being  Peter's 
lost  heroine.  In  great  fear  she  confessed ;  and,  on  her  knees,  with 
a  broken  voice,  pleaded  that  he  would  not  betray  her  hiding-place. 
He  assured  her  that  all  danger  was  past,  that  Peter  had  forgotten 
her,  and  that  she  might  return  to  her  home.  What  experienced 
novel-reader  cannot  guess  the  rest  of  the  story  ?  The  colonel  took 
the  news  home  to  her  sorrowing  parents  :  but  he  did  more,  for  he 
told  the  story  to  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  that  kindly  lady  at 
once  agreed  to  inform  the  Czar  of  the  poor  girl's  sufferings,  and 
ask  His  Majesty  to  forgive  her.  Peter  had  the  rare  virtue  of 
being  able  to  forgive  those  he  had  wronged.  He  at  once  settled  a 
pension  of  3,000  roubles  a  year  on  the  girl,  gave  her  the  colonel 
for  a  husband,  provided  such  a  marriage  feast  as  only  a  Czar  can, 
gave  away  the  bride,  and  congratulated  the  colonel  on  having 
secured  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  Russia  as  his  wife.  Captain 
Bruce,  who  was  military  tutor  to  the  Czar's  eldest  son,  testifies 
that  this  story,  romantic  though  it  seems,  is  true,  and  that  he  had 
it  from  the  heroine's  own  lips. 

The  history  of  the  Czarina  Catharine  is  equally  romantic.  She 
was  a  mild,  loving,  kindly  woman;  and  her  influence  over  her 
irascible  and  savage  husband  was  always  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and 
never  used  to  inflame  his  fiery  temper.  Many  a  head  did  *  she 
save  fi'om  the  gallows,  and  many  a  back  from  the  knout.  The 
Margravine  of  Baireuth  describes  her  as  'short  and  lusty,  ahd 
remarkably  coarse,  without  grace  or  animation.  At  first  sight,  any 
one  would  have  judged  her  to  be  a  third-rate  German  actress.  Her 
elothes  looked  as  though  made  for  a  big  doll,  they  were  so  old- 
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fashioned  ftntl  decked  with  tinsel,     Aloug  thfi  facing  of  1 
were  orders  aud  little  things  of  metal;   a  dozen  ordera^3 
many  portraits  of  eaintE,  of  relics,  and  the  like ;  bo  that  v  ~ 
walked  it  was  with  a  jingliug,  as  if  you  heard  a  mule  with  belts  t 
its  harness,'  a  description  which  must  be  liberally  discounted   ' 
get  at  the  truth.    The  Margravine  saw  oddities  wherever  she  lookec 
and  was  smart  first  and  truthful  afterwards.     lu  her  early  life  I " 
Czarina's  name  was  Martha,     Her  mother  waa  a  Livonian  s 
She  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  three.     A  Lutheran  clerg] 
man  named  Glnck  saw  her  at  the  house  of  the  priest  of  her  r 
parish,  who  seems  to  have  constituted  himself  the  guardian  of  t 
poor,    friendless  orphan,    anrl    took   her    into    his    house    in 
capacity  of  nurse  or  '  shivey.'     In  exchange  for  her  servic 
received  her  fond,  a  fair  education,  and  her  clothing.     As  she  g 
up  to  girlhood  she  had  her  fair  share  of  admirers,  of  whom  i 
specially  favoured  a  Livonian  sergeant  of  the  Swedish  army. 
day  after  their  marriage  the  town  of  Marienburg  was  stormed  1 
the  Russians,  and  Martha's  sergeant  slain.     As  the  captives  f 
past  the  Russian  General  Bauer,  Mai'tha's  giief,  tears,  beauty,  i 
youth  provoked  his  sympathy.      Learning  her  story,  be  look  ti 
into  his  oiyu  household  as  housekeeper  and  mistress.     Here  Prim 
Menzikoff  one  day  saw  her,  and  in  his  turn  was  fascinated  I 
romance  of  her  story  and  the  beauty  of  her  person.     He  beg] 
her  as  a  present  from  the  General.     Martha  was  called  in  to  d 
whether  she  would  go  with  the  Prince  or  stay,  the   advantages  \ 
both  alternatives  being  fairly  set  before  her.     She   made  a  deep 
courtesy  to  the  two  gentlemen  and  retired,  not  having  spoken  a 
word.     There  can  be  little  doubt  in  what  capacity  she  lived  witl 
the  Prince,  at  whose  bouse  the  Czar  one  day  saw  her,  and  in  1 " 
tiuTi  succumbed  to  her  persuasive  influence.     In  the  year  1701 
she,  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  the  Czar's  mistrean^ 
and  afterwards  his  empress,  first  by  a  private  and  then  by  a  public 
marriage,  and  finally,  at  his  decease,  autocrat  of  All  the  Russisa. 
The  Czar  got  deeply  attached  to  her,  and  was  never  happy  wh< 
'  my  Catharine '  was  absent.     She  was  cheerful  and  lively,  of  | 
sweet,  pliable  disposition  ;  never  peevish  or  perverse ;  and  d 
around  her  bear  of  a  husband,  anticipating  liis  every  want, 
bore  the  burden  of  the  honour  to  which   she  had  not  been  born 
with  meekness  and  lowliness,  and  never  forgot  her  hiunble  birtb 
and  upbringing.     '  What  I  thou  good  man  I  art  thou  still  alive  ?  * 
she  said  in  the  days  of  her  splendour  to  Wurmb,  who  had  been  her 
fellow-servant  in  Gluck'a  liousehold,  he  as  tutor,  she  as  maid-of-all- 
work.     '  I  will  provide  for  thee,'  she  said,  and  got  him  a  pennoik 
She  befriended  the  family  of  her  benefactor  Gluck,  who  haddiedal 
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prisoner  in  Moscow ;  his  son  she  took  as  her  page,  gave  portions 
to  his  widow  and  two  eldest  daughters,  and  appointed  the  youngest 
a  maid  of  honour  at  her  court.  Catharine's  ready  wit  once  saved 
the  Czar  and  his  army  from  dishonour  and  destruction.  It  was 
during  one  of  his  campaigns  against  the  Turks.  The  Bussian 
army  was  completely  surrounded;  provisions  and  ammunition 
were  all  but  exhausted,  and  every  attempt  to  break  out  of  this  trap 
resulted  in  repulse  and  defeat.  Crushed  down  with  despair,  which 
brought  on  the  spasms  to  which  he  was  subject,  the  Czar  entered 
his  tent,  ordering  that  no  one  should  intrude.  Catharine  dared  to 
disobey,  and  learned  from  him  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  army. 
Without  consulting  anyone,  she  despatched  an  ambassador  to  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  loading  him  with  gifts. 
Her  own  jewels  and  trinkets  she  tore  oflF  her  body,  and  went  the 
round  of  the  camp,  collecting  all  the  valuables  she  could  find,  for 
which  she  gave  receipts,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  and  a  promissory 
note  payable  on  her  return  to  Moscow.  She  also  ordered  pre- 
parations and  bustling  as  for  another  and  more  serious  effort  to 
break  the  Turkish  lines,  and  even  led  the  Russian  army  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  the  Turkish  front,  before  the  Grand  Vizier  con- 
sented to  a  truce,  preliminary  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Czar 
never  forgot  his  Catharine's  heroism.  He  instituted  a  new  order 
of  Knighthood,  which  he  called  the  Order  of  St.  Catharine ;  and 
struck  a  medal  bearing  her  image,  encircled  by  precious  stones, 
with  the  motto  '  For  Love  and  Fidelity '  engraven  upon  it.  And 
here  is  the  manifesto  he  issued  when  he  decreed  her  his  successor 
on  the  throne.  After  reciting  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  during  his  twenty  years'  wars,  he  continues : — *  The  Empress 
Catharine,  oin:  dearest  consort,  was  an  important  help  to  us  in  all 
these  dangers  in  which  she  volimtarily  accompanied  us,  serving  us 
with  all  her  counsel,  notwithstanding  the  natural  weakness  of 
her  sex :  more  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Pruth,  where  our  army 
was  reduced  to  22,000  men,  while  the  Turks  were  220,000  strong. 
It  was  in  these  desperate  circumstances  above  all  others  that  she 
signalised  her  zeal,  by  a  courage  superior  to  her  sex,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  whole  army  throughout  the  Empire.  For  these 
reasons,  and  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  God  has  given  us,  we  are 
resolved  to  honour  oiur  spouse  with  the  Imperial  Crown  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  her  services  and  fatigues.' 

The  disposition  of  Peter  is  generally  represented  to  have  been 
vicious  and  cruel.  It  is  usual  to  depict  him  as  a  lawless  despot 
who  ordered  heads  to  be  lopped  off  in  cold  blood  when  the  caprice 
seized  him.  His  defects,  however,  seem  rather  to  have  been  out- 
side knots  and  gnarls  in  a  noble  tree,  than  serious  twists  in  the 
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grain  of  his  btiug.     Severe,  doiibtlesB,  he  was ;  but  hU  Bevf 
wa£  seldom  the  outburst  of  mere  paeaion,  almost  invariably  I 
means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  the  redemption  of  Bueeia  f 
cbaOB,  and  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  law.     Justice  lempc 
by  severity  is  often  a  blessing  to  a  community  that  is  little  belt 
than  a  social  and  political  wild ;   and  the  wisdom  and  not  t 
severity  of  the  measures  employed  to  regenerate  his  country .] 
what  we  should  chiefly  look  to  in  the  case  of  Peter  the  Great,  wU 
had  a  half-civilised  nation  to  discipline  and  make  law-req>ectu 
and  law-abiding.     Seldom,  especially  in  his  riper  years, 
delinquent  punished  without  trial  before  a  competent  tribui 
and  if  Peter  interfered  with  the  sentences  of  the  courts,  which  fl 
seldom  did,  it  was  always  to  mitigate  and  not  to  aggravate  th^ 
punishment.  Once,  when  he  was  thought  dying,  it  was  su^ested  to 
him  that  he  should  release  all  the  criminals  in  prison.   '  WTiy,'  said 
he, '  will  God  more  readily  forgive  my  sins  because  I  have  flooded 
Russia  with  its  locked-up  rascaldom  ? '     The  frequent  rebellion« 
against  his  government,  fomented  often  by  his  own  relations,  were 
suppressed  with  a  relentless  hand,  and  the  ringleaders  were  brought 
to  vigorous  justice ;   but  what  autocrat  would  have  respected  the 
forms  of  law  aa  he  did  when  his  choice  was  either  to  destroy  lii? 
enemies  or  be  destroyed  by  them  '!  and  was  it  not  an  additional 
aggravation  that  these  revolts  always  broke  out  while  he  was  away 
labouring  and  toiling  for  the  good  of  Russia,  learning  ship-building 
in  Holland,  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  Turks  or   Swedes, 
fighting  to  give  his  country  a  seaboard  ?     He  signed  the  decree  1^ 
the  execution  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  although  the  crimes  of  tl3 
latter  would  not  be  visited  by  such  punishment,  now,  there  1 
nothing  arbitrary  or  aelf-willed  about  the  Czar's  conduct  in  t 
business.     Indeed,  his  previous  ejipostulations,  warnings,  pleadiii| 
with  hia  perverse  and  prodigal  son  are  almost  heartrending.     Y« 
see  in  him  an  agonising  wrestle  between  love  of  Russia  and  lo»e  a 
his  child ;  and  had  Peter  only  lived  two  thousand  years  earlier  a 
been  a  Roman  consul,  we  should  have  lauded  his  patriotism,  I 
stoic  virtue,  his  readiness  to  inflict  the  keenest  euflering  on  hiD] 
self,  when  hia  country's  weal  required  it.     Hut  he  was  only  a  h  ^ 
civilised  Tartar  savage,  and  his  nature  was  torn  with  cnnflictid 
emotions ;  and  he  had  not  the  philosophic  and  unruffled  repofi*  3 
speech  and   manner   and   feeling  that   makes  a   Lucius   Juoiii 
Jjrutus  so  grand  and  admirable,  and  which  to  the  present  vrita 
seems  simply  hatefid.     1  will  back  this  headstrong,  illiterate, ) 
noisy  barbarian  against  any  Roman  of  them  all  for  the  truest  a 
most  loveable  humanity.     What  fate  would  Hannibal  have  met  a 
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Uie  hands  of  Some  had  he  heen  captured  ?  What  doom  did  she 
decree  to  those  who  dared  to  defend  their  homes  and  hearths 
against  her  conquering  armies?  Dragged  them  at  her  chariot 
wheels,  or  threw  them  to  the  lions,  or  made  them  butcher  each 
other  in  the  Amphitheatre,  '  to  make  a  Boman  holiday.'  That 
they  were  noble  and  wise,  and  honoured  in  their  own  land,  only 
added  zest  and  flavour  to  the  sport.  It  was  not  thus  that  Peter 
treated  the  heroes  he  had  conquered.  He  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
ment in  honour  of  the  Swedish  Admiral  Ehrenschild,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  of  war.  After  the  dinner  he  rose  and  said,  *  Gentle- 
men, you  see  here  a  brave  and  faithful  servant  of  his  master,  who 
has  made  himself  worthy  of  the  highest  honour  at  his  hands,  and 
who  shall  always  have  my  favour  while  he  is  with  me,  though  he 
has  killed  me  many  a  brave  man.  I  forgive  you,'  he  added,  turning 
with  a  smile  to  the  Swede,  '  and  you  may  always  depend  on  my 
good-will.'  Ehrenschild,  thanking  the  Czar,  replied,  '  However 
honourably  I  may  have  acted  with  regard  to  my  master,  I  did  no 
more  than  my  duty.  I  sought  death,  but  failed  to  meet  it ;  and  it 
is  no  small  comfort  to  me  in  my  misfortune  to  be  a  prisoner  of  your 
Majesty,  and  to  be  treated  with  so  much  distinction  by  such  a 
mighty  captain.'  After  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  too,  when  he  broke 
the  power  of  Charles  XII.,  he  displayed  equal  magnanimity  towards 
the  oflScers  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  forced  to  yield  up  their 
swords.  In  the  course  of  the  banquet  he  gave  in  honour  of  them, 
Peter  pledged  a  bumper  *  to  his  tutors  in  the  art  of  war.'  One  of 
the  Swedish  generals  asked  to  whom  he  referred.  *  Yourselves, 
gentlemen,'  the  Czar  replied,  'the  brave  Swedish  commanders.' 
'  Then,'  asked  his  coUoquist, '  has  not  your  Majesty  been  somewhat 
ungrateful  in  dealing  so  hardly  with  your  teachers  ? '  The  Czar 
was  so  pleased  ¥dth  the  reply,  that  he  unbuckled  his  own  sword 
and  presented  it  to  the  general,  requesting  that  he  would  wear  it 
in  token  of  his  esteem  for  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign. 
Revenge  and  every  other  Roman  virtue  would  have  prompted  him 
to  a  diflferent  course.  In  an  earlier  stage  of  this  contest  Charles 
had  stormed  or  seized  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  to  which 
kingdom  Peter's  ambassador,  Patkul,  had  l>een  attested.  Him 
Charles  kept  in  chains  for  three  months,  and  finally,  to  quote  what 
he  calls  his  own  '  merciful '  decree,  '  broke  upon  the  wheel  and 
(]uartered,  for  the  reparation  of  his  crimes  and  as  a  warning  to 
others.'  The  Czar  was  highly  incensed  ;  but  instead  of  following 
the  advice  of  his  ministers  to  retaliate  on  the  Swedish  officers, 
he  administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  them  for  suggesting  that  he 
should  stain  his  name  with  snch  an  infamous  crime.     With  all  his 
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hlood-tbiratineBS  and  irasciblenesa  of  temper,  Peter  was  fer  a1 
petty  feelings  of  revenge. 

The  Czar  cared  little  for  outward  pomp,  believing  that  ti 
greatness  did  not  need  to  assert  itself  or  jxise  in  fine  apparel 
ostentatious  magnificence.     He  dodged  the  receptions  which 
brother  sovereigns  got  up  in  his  honour,  and  apoke  of  them  as  un- 
utterably childish  and  tiresome.     Once  at  least  he  accompanied 
an  amlmssador  to  a  foreign  Court  in  the  character  of  a  private 
gentleman  attached  to  the  embassy,  and  took  humble  lodgings  to 
disarm   suspicion  that  be  was   other   than   he   professed  to  bck' 
There  was  a  fibre  of  fine  and  beautiful  simplicity  in  bis  charactal* 
White  he  was  toiling  as  a  shipwright  at  Zanndam,  where  he  spent'' 
nine  months  learning  his  trade,  he  dressed  like  his  fellow-workmen, 
in  a  round  bat.  white  linen  jacket  and  trousers,  and  joined  in 
their  l»antpr  and  heiivy  Dutch  chaff  as  well  as  hia  pretty  consider- 
iible  knowledge  of  the  language  woiild  permit.     While  acting  as  a 
workman  he  let  himself  be  spoken  to  and  treated  as  one.     He  would 
take  a  heavy  barrow  from  the  hjinds  of  a  feebler  shopmate  and  fauil 
the  load  to  its  destination.     Many  a  knotty  mechanic  thumb  did 
bandage  and  dress,  for  he  was  proud  of  his  surgical  skill.     He 
self-control  enough  to  treat  with  all  desirable  deference  and  re8[ 
the  foremen  in  the  several  yards  in  which  he  laboured,  boi 
himself  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  in  force,  and   reqiieeted 
be  enrolled  in  the  books  and  addressed  by  the  name  of  P( 
Zimmerman,     The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  search  of  amus 
ment,  ent«n^d  the  shipbuilding  yard  one  day,  and  asked  the  foi 
man  to  point  out  the  Czar  without  making  them  known  to 
other.     '  Peter  Zimmerman,'  cried  the   master   to  His  Maj. 
*  why  don't  you  help  those  men  toiling  with  that  big  log?'     P< 
at   once  ran  to  the   assistance  of  his   sweating  and  ovei 
'  chums,'  never  suspecting  that  he  was  being  trotted  out  for 
hibition.     His  simplicity  of  character  seems  to  be  belied  by 
following  speech   he   addressed  to  William  III.,  who  was  then 
Holland :   '  Most   renowned   Emperor  I    it  was  not  the  deaire 
seeing   the  celestial  cities  of  the  German  Empire  or  the 
powerful  Republic  of  the  Universe  that  made  me  leave  my  tl 
and  my  victorious  armies  to  come  into  a  distant  counti-y;  i 
iolely  the  ardent  desire  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  most  br&Te 
and  generoHD  hero  of  the  day,  itc'     The  speech  is  so  ridiculous, 
bombastic,   foreign   t)   Peter's   nature,  that  it  mutst   have   been 
written  for  him,  or  composed  by  him  under  the  inspiration  of  tliat 
vanity  to  which  lads  just  getting  out  of  their  teens  are  specially 
prone.     '  Never  fear,'  he  once  said  while  out  at  sea  in  a  stoiiBi 
and  the  sailors  were  getting  alarmed  ;  '  the  Ozar  Peter  cannot  hI 
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drowned ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Russian  Czar  perishing  on  the 
waters  ? '  Such  hoiu's  of  self-consciousness  occur  in  the  lives  of 
all  youths  of  talent,  but  do  not  all  give  tone  or  colour  to  their 
riper  character.  During  the  four  months  he  spent  in  England, 
William  learned  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  Czar  in  spite  of 
his  rough,  uncouth  ways  and  silly  speeches  and  grotesque  manners. 
Could  anything  denote  less  self-consciousness  than  this?  The 
King's  servants  often  laughed  at  him  to  his  face,  yet  he  left  120 
guineas  to  be  distributed  among  them.  He  presented  to  the 
iuonarch  a  rough  ruby  which  the  Amsterdam  jewellers  valued 
at  10,000?.,  and  which  he  carried  to  the  palace  in  his  vest  pocket 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  fusty  old  brown  paper.  Once,  while  he  was 
in  Berlin,  Frederick  William  sent  a  magnificent  chariot  draAvn 
by  richly  caparisoned  horses  to  drive  him  to  the  palace.  Peter, 
seeing  it  arrive,  went  out  of  the  back  door  of  his  lodgings  and 
walked  to  the  Court,  instructing  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite  to 
follow  in  the  carriage.  Thanking  and  apologising  to  the  King, 
the  Czar  said  he  was  not  accustomed  to  such  splendour,  and  often 
walked  five  times  as  much  at  a  stretch.  Nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  to  receive  his  old  shopmates  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
be  addressed  by  them  in  the  old  familiar  names,  Peter  Zimmerman, 
Peter  Baas,  or  even  Skipper  Peter.  And  that  he  saw  through  the 
folly  of  such  speeches  as  that  he  delivered  to  William  is  clear 
from  the  following.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  he  visited 
Holland  again.  The  municipalities  arranged  to  give  him  a 
Bplendid  reception.  William's  Dutch  Earl,  Albemarle,  then  on  a 
visit  to  the  States,  was  deputed  to  bid  the  Czar  welcome.  This 
he  did  in  a  speech  which  vied  for  exaggeration  with  Peter's  own 
to  the  Earl's  master.  '  I  thank  you  heartily,'  said  the  Czar  in 
reply,  *  though  I  don't  understand  much  of  what  you  say.  I 
learnt  my  Dutch  among  shipbuilders,  but  the  sort  of  language 
you  have  spoken  I  am  sure  I  never  learnt.'  On  the  same  visit 
he  requested  the   shipbuilders    and   workmen   not  to   call   him 

*  Majesty.'  *Come,  brothers,'  said  he,  Met  us  talk  like  plain 
honest  shipwrights ; '  and  then,  summoning  a  servant  who  was 
filling  the  glasses  out  of  a  beer  jug,  he  laughingly  demanded  the 

*  can,'  and  having  got  it,  said,  *  I  can  now  drink  as  much  as  I  like, 
and  nobody  can  tell  what  I  have  taken.' 

He  attended  surgical  classes  in  Holland.  Indeed,  he  dabbled 
in  all  the  sciences  and  mechanical  arts,  ]>iit  was  specially  proud 
of  his  attainments  as  a  surgeon.  He  gloried  in  drawing  a  tooth, 
bleeding  a  patient,  tapping  for  dropsy,  or  lopping  off  a  limb  ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Russia  started  a  limited  practice.  His  own  valet 
once  availed  himself  of  Peter's  wcakoess  as  a  vebiel^  o^  ^^x^-^^ 
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on  his  wife  for  her  unfaithfulness,  a  misdemeanour  towards  which 
Peter  was  very  tolerant.  Noticing  the  flunkey  with  a  sad 
countenance,  the  Czar  asked  the  matter.  *  Nothing,  sire,  but  my 
wife  has  a  toothache  and  won't  let  the  tooth  be  drawn.'  '  Let  me 
see  her,'  said  Peter,  *  and  I  warrant  you  I'll  cure  her.'  The  poor 
woman  insisted  she  had  no  toothache.  '  Sire,'  said  the  valet,  *  she 
^ways  says  that  when  I  bring  the  doctor.'  '  Hold  her  arm  then,' 
said  His  Majesty,  *  and  we'll  relieve  her  sufiering.'  Peter  seized 
the  tooth  which  the  woman's  husband  pointed  to  as  the  bad  one 
and  smartly  whirled  it  out.  The  Czar  afterwards  discovered  that 
he  had  been  tricked,  and  the  poor  woman  made  to  suflFer  unneces- 
sarily, and  he  gave  the  valet  a  knouting  with  his  own  ro3ral  hands. 
He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  be  stared  at,  and  hated  all  kinds  of 
f^tes  and  ceremonies,  unless  he  could  mingle  in  the  common 
crowd.  '  Too  many  folks,  too  many  folks,'  he  would  say,  when 
asked  to  take  a  part  in  any  pageant. 

A  barber  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  seen  a  description  and 
portrait  of  him,  was  the  first  to  pierce  Peter's  incognito,  and  con- 
fided the  secret  to  each  of  his  customers,  who  thereupon  went 
about  publishing  it.  Crowds  at  once  gathered  round  his  dwelling, 
and  Peter  sulked  in  his  room  for  days.  He  was  specially  annoyed 
by  the  curiosity  of  the  English,  who  forced  themselves  into  his 
room  while  he  was  eating,  and  gazed  at  him  with  the  celebrated 
stony  British  stare,  as  if  he  were  a  phenomenon.  An  amusing 
accoimt  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Thomas  Story  of  an  interview  two 
Quakers  cunningly  efiected  with  him.  They  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  adopt  Quaker  principles,  and  presented  him  with 
several  treatises  on  the  subject  for  private  study.  The  good- 
natured  Czar  promised  to  attend  their  meeting,  where  it  is  said 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  decoriun.  He  wanted  to  see 
Parliament  without  being  seen,  *  in  order  to  which,'  Lord  Dart- 
mouth says,  *  he  was  placed  in  a  gutter  upon  tlie  housetop,  to  peep 
in  at  the  window,  where  he  made  so  ridiculous  a  figure  that  neither 
king  nor  people  could  forbear  laughing,  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  sooner  than  he  intended.' 

Contact  with  the  world  brushed  this  shyness  wholly  oflF  him. 
The  Quaker  interview  must  have  made  some  impression  on  him, 
for  many  years  afterwards,  when  at  Friedrickstadt,  in  Holstein,  he 
inquired  if  there  was  any  Quaker  meeting  in  the  place.  As  there 
happened  to  be  one,  he  ordered  his  suite  to  accompany  him,  though 
they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  language.  The  Czar  kept  up  a 
runriug  interpretation  as  the  service  proceeded,  and  afterwards 
thanked  the  pn  acher,  saying,  Hliat  whoever  could  live  up  to  his 
doctriuc  would  be  happy.' 
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On  his  second  visit  to  a  town  in  Holland,  he  and  the  burgo- 
master of  the  place  attended  divine  service,  when  an  unconscious 
action  of  the  Czar  almost  upset  the  gravity  of  the  congr^ation. 
Peter  feeling  his  head  growing  cold  turned  to  the  heavily  wigged 
chief  magistrate  at  his  side  and  transferred  the  wig,  the  hair  of 
which  flowed  down  over  the  great-little  man's  shoulders,  to  his  ovm 
head,  and  sat  so  till  the  end  of  the  service,  when  he  returned  it  to 
the  insulted  burgomaster,  bowing  his  thanks.  The  great  man's  fury 
was  not  appeased  till  one  of  Peter's  suite  assured  him  that  it  was 
no  practical  joke  at  all  that  His  Majesty  had  played,  that  his  usual 
custom  when  at  church,  if  his  head  was  cold,  was  to  seize  the 
nearest  wig  he  could  clutch.  Peter  was  tolerant  towards  all 
religious  opinions,  and  wherever  he  was,  attended  church  without 
asking  after  its  special  i«m.  The  first  building  he  erected  in 
St.  Petersburg  was  a  citadel ;  the  second,  a  church. 

There  are  some  stories  told  about  Peter  that  do  honour  to  his 
heart  and  disposition.  On  his  arrival  at  Zaandam  his  first  care 
was  to  search  out  and  befriend  the  widow  of  a  skipper  of  the  name 
of  Munsch,  who  had  given  him  his  first  lesson  in  seamanship  at 
Archangel,  representing  himself  to  be  a  fellow-workman  of  her  late 
husband.  In  the  retinue  that  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Holland 
there  was  a  dwarf,  who  was  Peter's  faithful  attendant  at  all 
festivities.  One  day  there  was  no  room  in  the  carriage  for  this 
manikin,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  travel  in  another. 
*  By  no  means,'  said  the  Czar,  and  took  the  pigmy  on  his  knee. 
The  delight  with  which  his  old  shipmates  received  him  on  his 
second  visit  to  Holland  may  be  easily  imagined.  As  he  landed,  a 
thousand  stentorian  lungs  cried  out '  Welcome,  Peter  Baas ! '  while 
to  his  surprise  a  gushing  old  lady  rushed  forward  to  embrace  him. 
'  My  good  lady,'  said  His  Majesty,  *  how  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? ' 
'  Your  Majesty,'  she  replied,  '  often  sat  down  and  shared  our 
humble  meals  nineteen  years  ago.  I  am  the  wife  of  Baas  Pool.' 
The  Czar  instantly  returned  her  salute,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
and  invited  himself  to  dine  again  with  her  that  very  day. 

Peter's  highest  ambition  was  to  make  Kussia  a  great  maritime 
power.  He  used  to  say,  what  Eussia  is  practically  saying  still 
alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  that  it  was  not  land  that  he  wanted  but 
sea.  Not  only  did  he  spend  a  year  of  his  life  learning  shipbuild- 
ing, but  to  popularise  the  service  he  even  toiled  as  a  common 
sailor.  To  foster  the  love  of  a  seafaring  life  he  had  a  garden  laid 
out  in  an  island  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  which  he  built  a  palace. 
He  presented  boats  to  the  nobility,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
visit  him,  on  the  condition  that  each  should  keep  his  vessel  in 
order  and  provide  another  when  it  was  done.     He  encouraged  th^^xs^ 
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to  vie  with  each  other  in  regatta  competitions.  The  Muscovite 
priests  taught  that  it  was  a  crime  to  leave  Bussia  and  travel  in 
the  land  of  the  infidel,  yet  the  Czar,  in  his  zeal  for  the  development 
of  Russia,  braved  their  religious  fury  and  prejudice.  He  ordered 
the  nobility  to  go  abroad  and  acquire,  not  only  the  manners  of 
foreign  Courts  and  countries,  but  their  arts  and  sciences,  especially 
naval  architecture.  A  story  is  told  of  one  who  returned  from 
Venice  as  ignorant  as  he  went.  '  What  the  deuce  have  you  been 
learning  ? '  said  the  Czar.  *  Sire,  I  smoked  my  pipe,  drank  my 
brandy,  and  rarely  stirred  out  of  my  room.'  More  amused  than 
enraged,  Peter  suggested  that  the  lord  should  be  made  one  of  his 
Court  fools  on  the  spot.  He  had  the  bitterest  opposition  and  pre- 
judice to  contend  with  in  his  efforts  to  make  Russia  respected  and 
great.  In  his  search  for  a  sea-border,  he  extended  his  dominion  to 
the  sea  of  Azoph,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Amsterdam  was  the  model  he  had  in  his  mind  while  planning 
St.  Petersburg.  He  had  a  nervous  dread  of  the  sea  to  overcome 
in  hifi  youth,  and  this  ho  did  by  impending  all  his  spare  time  on 
the  river  that  flows  throu<^h  Moscow.  He  passed  himself  through 
a  regular  curriculum  as  a  sailor,  and  never  gave  himself  a  higher 
commission  till  he  had  earned  it.  He  started  as  the  ship's  drudge, 
was  then  promoted  to  be  cook's  menial,  whose  work  was  to  light 
the  fire,  wash  the  dishes,  and  make  himself  generally  useful ;  next  he 
became  cabin-boy  and  waited  at  table  ;  and  it  was  a  proud  moment 
in  his  life  when  he  attained  the  hioli  position  of  a  sailor  before  the 
mast,  and  in  smooth  waters  was  permitted  to  handle  the  helm. 
He  fought  as  a  captain  of  Bombardiers  in  a  naval  fight  with  the 
Swedes,  and  was  awarded  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  for  his  gitllant 
conduct ;  and  after  the  glorious  action  at  wiiich  Admiral  Ehren- 
schild  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  summoned  by  the  Vice-Czar 
Romanofsky,  by  his  name  of  Eear-Admiral  Peter,  to  take  his  seat 
beside  the  throne,  and  in  recognition  of  his  daring  and  success  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Vice-Admiral  of  Russia,  amid  cries  of 
*  Long  live  the  Vice-Admiral ! '  He  left  Russia,  which  he  got 
without  a  ship,  with  a  fleet  of  41  vt^ssels  ready  for  service,  carrying 
2,106  guns,  manned  by  1/3,000  seamen,  besides  a  number  of  frigates 
and  galleys. 

Peter  died  in  the  arms  of  his  Catliarine  on  January  28,  172o, 
some  say  poisoned  by  her ;  but  that  seems  not  believable.  Hi> 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  palace  till  the  day  of  interment,  March  21. 
In  the  interval  between  his  death  and  burial  his  third  dauo^hter 
departed  this  life,  and  the  obsequies  of  father  and  child  were 
celebrated  together  amid  the  tears  of  a  sorrowing  nation,  for  tlie 
people  had  begim  to  seethe  genuinewoTthandvirtueof  theirmonarch 
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through  his  rough  outside  coating.  No  memory  is  more  fondly 
cherished  in  Bussia  than  Peter^s.  Everything  that  can  remind  the 
nation  of  him  is  carefully  treasured  in  her  museums ;  his  hat,  sword, 
dogs,  horse,  even  his  old  clothes,  and  the  wooden  hut  he  erected 
with  his  own  hands  while  supervising  St.  Petersburg  as  it  rose 
above  the  waters — all  are  sacred.  He  loved  Kussia  with  a  kingly 
love,  and  sacrificed  his  son  rather  than  that  an  unqualified  and 
worthless  monarch  should  preside  over  its  destinies.  *  I  would 
rather,'  said  he,  '  commit  my  people  to  an  entire  stranger  who  was 
worthy  of  such  a  trust  than  to  my  own  undeser\'ing  offspring.'  It 
is  not  the  language  of  hyperbole  to  say  that  he  invented  Russia. 
His  merits  as  a  wise  statesman  and  legislator  far  surpass  his  defects 
as  a  tyrant.  In  such  a  kingdom  as  his,  tyranny  was  the  kindliest 
rule.  Individuals  might  have  to  suffer,  but  the  principles  of 
justice  such  tyranny  as  Peter's  vindicated  and  defended  are  benefits 
and  blessings  to  the  end  of  time.  He  was  an  untutored  genius 
who  had  to  create  an  ideal  of  kingcraft  for  liimself ;  and  if  lie 
failed  let  readers  judge.  If  an  apology  is  needed  for  his  frailties, 
rough  methods,  boorishness  of  mind,  barbarianism,  the  apology  we 
oflFer  is  that  he  took  the  shape  the  conditions  of  Russian  society 
and  the  environment  around  him  would  permit — that  these  defects 
belonged  rather  to  his  times  th^n  to  himself;  while  whatever  of 
good  he  was  or  great  he  did,  was  the  result  of  the  throes  of  his 
own  groping  and  darkly  struggling  spirit,  earnest  intellect,  and 
determined  will. 

JAMES   FORFAR. 
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0  Sage,  who  hadst  never  beheld 
The  Bighteous  forsaken,  nor  seen 
His  seed  to  beg  pittance  compelled — 
These  days  are  not  those  that  have  been  I 

0  Bard,  who  hast  told  us  that  never 
Breathed  Mortal  but  clung  to  his  life, 
And  was  loath  to  depart,  and  to  sever 
His  lot  from  its  struggle  and  strife : 

Thy  lines  must  have  fallen,  indeed. 

In  places  far  other  than  ours. 

Where  tlie  nettle  and  bramble  and  weed 

Choke  the  giain  and  o'ershadow  the  flowers. 

0  Saint,  who  eouldst  welcome  the  Grave 
As  the  gate  of  a  lifetime  to  come. 
Thou  wast  never  as  we  are  :  the  Slave 
Draws  a  far  other  picture  of  Home. 

No  more  Life,  though  lie  spend  it  in  praise ; 
No  more  Toil,  though  the  toil  may  })e  blessed : 
Tis  oh  for  the  Night  that  ends  his  Days, 


>i^ 


And  the  Death  that  brings  him  Rest ! 
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BY   CUABLES   GIBBON. 

Chapter  XX. 
'it  was  a  fool's  business.* 

Ths  possibility  of  the  bank  collapsing  had  never  been  suspected  ; 
therefore  Michael  was  the  more  startled  when  he  learned  that  its 
doors  had  been  closed,  and  hence  his  hasty  journey  to  London. 
Even  then  he  did  not  imagine  that  any  very  serious  loss  would  dis- 
turb the  prosperity  of  Marshstead  and  the  Meadow ;  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  lose  much,  and  he  was  only  anxious  on  Polly's 
account,  for  his  notions  of  what  interests  she  had  at  stake  in  the 
bank  were  of  the  most  vague  kind.  On  that  subject  Job  Hazell 
had  been  always  curiously  reticent ;  and  Michael  was  too  good  a 
son,  and  too  indifferent  about  anything  which  was  not  freely  con- 
fided to  him,  to  make  inquiries. 

His  father's  exclamation  now  conveyed  to  him  the  impression 
of  a  calamity  so  far  beyond  anything  his  wildest  anxiety  could 
have  suggested,  that  he  was  stupefied  and  for  a  time  unconscious 
of  pain.  He  sat  quite  still,  his  face  white,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
old  man  opposite ;  not  thinking,  but  waiting  for  something  to 
quicken  him  again  into  sensibility  and  reason. 

For  a  little  while  Job  was  in  the  same  condition  as  his  son ; 
but  he  was  the  first  to  recover  the  power  of  speech.  Resting  his 
elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  he  bent  eagerly  forward,  and, 
although  his  voice  did  not  rise  above  a  whisper,  was  evidently 
trying  to  speak  loudly  and  firmly. 

.  *  Say  it  again,  lad ;  I  can't  make  it  out.  My  head  has  got 
queer  somehow,  and  things  are  going  round,  and  round,  and 
round — and  I  can't  catch  'em,  or  fix  'em  right.  Did  you  say  the 
County  Bank  is  broke  ? ' 

Michael  nodded  :  that  was  all  he  was  able  to  do ;  but  the  first 
shock  of  the  blow  was  almost  over,  and  his  mind  was  beginning  to 
escape  from  the  fog  which  had  enshrouded  it. 

Job  got  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow.  He  wished  to  misunderstand  Michael's  words  :  there  might 
be  some  horrible  blimder  in  it  all.  He  had  known  of  cases  in 
which  sound  ^  concerns '  had  been  ruined  by  false  rumours. 
Michael  might  have  been  deceived — as  thousands  of  others  had 
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been — and  perhaps  he  had  mistaken  a  temporary  difHculty  for  a 
total  collapse. 

'  You  can't  be  sure  of  a  thing  of  this  sort  all  at  once,'  he 
began  to  argue  piteously,  and  more  with  himself  than  with  his 
son.  '  They  do  make  such  a  fuss  when  a  bank  closes  its  doors. 
Like  enough  it  will  all  come  right  yet.' 

'No,'  said  Michael,  rousing  himself;  *  I  saw  Patchett  in  Lon- 
don. He  has  been  making  inquiries  and  trying  to  get  out  money 
belonging  to  some  of  his  clients.  He  says  there  will  not  be  a 
farthing  left  for  anybody.' 

Patchett  was  the  village  attorney,  and  Job  knew  him  as  ont»  of 
the  sharpest  and  shrewdest  of  his  profession. 

'  Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Lord,'  he  groaned,  rocking  himself  to  and  frj. 
*  Poor  Polly  I  slie  has  lost  ali.' 

'  But  how  does  that  happen  ?  ' 

'  My  fault,  lad,  my  fault.' 

*  Your  fault ! '  And  Michael  stared  in  new.  amazement  at  his 
father. 

'  Ay,  mine.  I  oughtn't  to  have  left  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket, 
that's  certain,  and  it's  common  sense.  But  I  couldn't  see 
what  was  coming — how  could  I  ?  A  fool's  business  it  was  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  I  ought  to  have  known  it  in  time.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  dad,  how  it  is  that  you  are  to 
blame  for  the  misfortune.' 

'  Give  me  a  breath ;  I  can't  speak  at  this  minute — I  cant 
think.     Let  me  be  for  a  while,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

Michael  did  not  attempt  to  question  him  further  :  there  wa«* 
in  his  nature  a  strong  element  of  that  veneration  for  parental 
authority  which  rendered  him  ready  at  all  times  to  obey  witliout 
murmur,  and  to  submit  even  when  he  doubted.  That  is  a  respect 
which  fathers  rarely  find  nowadays,  when  the  youth  always  knows 
so  much  more  and  better  than  his  elders. 

He  went  out  to  the  fields,  desirous  of  reflecting  on  the  whole 
matter  in  solitude.  The  terrier,  Ted,  followed  and  gambolled 
around  him,  l)arking  to  attract  attention,  but  he  was  unheeded. 
Michael  tnimped  on  through  the  grass,  the  dewdrops  on  which 
glistened  in  the  moonlight  like  diamonds;  and  through  the 
spaces  in  the  trees  the  light  shone  like  so  many  great  cold  eyes 
glaring  upon  him.  The  sky  was  clear  and  radiant  with  many  stars 
and  planets  ;  at  his  feet  frogs  croaked  and  leaped,  making  splashes 
in  the  ditch  ;  and  at  length  Ted,  finding  that  he  could  not  please 
his  master,  set  off  on  a  scamper  to  amuse  himself. 

How  was  he  to  save  her  ?     How   was  he  even  to  help  lier  ? 
Thest  were  the  questions  lie  liail  to  face  and  answer.     His  lo\e 
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would  have  supplied  him  with  more  than  sufficient  motive  for 
straining  every  nerve  to  protect  her  from  the  consequences  of  this 
misfortune  ;  but,  besides,  the  self-reproaches  uttered  by  his  father — 
and  which  he,  scarcely  half-understanding,  interpreted  literally — 
caused  him  to  believe  that  all  they  possessed  ought  to  be  straight- 
way delivered  over  to  Polly.  But  he  did  justice  to  his  father. 
Let  the  explanation  come  when  it  might,  he  knew  that  no  inten- 
tional wrong  had  been  done  by  him  ;  therefore  Polly  herself  would 
be  the  first  to  exclaim  against  the  absurdity  of  such  a  Quixotic 
proceeding  as  he  felt  disposed  to  carry  out,  namely,  to  go  to  her 
and  say — '  We  have  lost  your  fortune ;  take  ours.' 

There  was  one  way  in  which  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome — 
if  she  would  only  consent !  But  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of  at 
present.  Job  had  told  him  of  the  visit  to  the  Meadow,  of  Walton 
being  sent  away,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
Polly  say  '  yes '  but  a  little  more  courage  on  his  pai't.  Michael  was 
vex^  by  the  attempt  to  force  consent  from  her,  and  did  his  best 
to  avoid  any  sign  of  awkwardness  in  her  presence.  He  came  and 
went  as  before,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  thus  entirely 
ignoring  his  father's  indiscreet  mission. 

The  moon  sailed  out  from  a  long  line  of  cloud  mountains. 
The  light  was  cold  and  imsympathetic ;  the  calmness  of  the  hour 
which  had  been  always  so  grateful  to  him,  although  it  soothed  his 
perturbed  brain,  yet  seemed  full  of  sadness.  Had  she  been  with 
him  he  would  have  seen  beauty  everywhere.  So  nature  is  sad  or 
glad  in  accord  with  our  own  humours. 

The  walk  and  the  cool  air  had  done  him  good.  Gradually  the 
troubled  face  had  become  calm,  and  the  excited  steps  more 
measured.  By  the  time  he  turned  towards  the  house  he  was 
beginning  to  see  the  outline  of  a  definite  plan  of  action.  He 
halted  by  a  low  hedge  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  Meadow 
farm.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  there,  to  see  her  in  happiness  for 
one  night  before  she  became  aware  of  what  had  befallen  her ;  to  see 
her  smile,  to  hear  her  laugh  I  He  turned  away,  without  sighing, 
but  with  an  eager  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  iterated  the  question  he 
had  been  putting  to  himself  during  the  last  half-hour : 

'  Mu%t  she  know  it?  Could  no  way  be  discovered  by  which  the 
loss  might  be  hidden  from  her  for  ever  ? ' 

He  made  his  usual  round  of  the  offices  to  see  that  all  lights 
were  out  and  everything  made  secure  for  the  night.  Then  he 
entered  the  house. 

The  parlour  was  almost  dark,  for  Job  had  forgotten  to  attend 
to  the  lamp,  and  the  wick  had  burned  low.  Michael  saw  him  in  the 
dim  light  still  seated  where  he  had  left  him.     The  old  man's  body 
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was  bent  forward,  with  elbows  resting  heavily  on  his  knees  ;  in  one 
hand  a  match,  in  the  other  his  pipe,  filled  but  unlit.  He  seemed 
to  have  paused  just  as  he  had  been  about  to  apply  the  light,  and 
to  have  become  oblivious  as  to  what  he  had  intended  to  do,  like  one 
stricken  with  an  epileptic  fit.  It  was  a  bad  sign  when  Job  forgot 
to  light  his  pipe :  it  had  been  for  many  years  the  sweet  soother 
of  his  angry  passions  when  they  rose  and  his  comforter  in  moments 
or  hours  of  sorrow. 

He  did  not  move  or  speak  at  the  entrance  of  his  son ;  and 
Michael,  startled  by  his  silence,  instantly  turned  up  the  light. 
Job's  eyes  blinked,  as  if  pained ;  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  con- 
tinued the  action  which  had  been  arrested  by  one  of  those  fits  of 
abstraction  that  often  seize  the  troubled  mind:  he  struck  the 
match,  and  attempted  to  light  his  pipe.  But  the  pipe  would  not 
draw,  somehow,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  wasted 
maoy  matches. 

^  You  look  ill,  dad,'  said  Michael  gently ;  '  can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ? ' 

'  You  can't  expect  me  to  be  well  after  what  you  have  told  me,' 
was  the  fretful  answer.  *  Go  over  it  all  again.  That's  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  for  me.  I  haven't  got  a  right  hold  of  the  thing 
yet.     Did  you  say  it  was  a  hopeless  case  ? ' 

*  Quite  hopeless.  But  we  had  better  not  talk  any  more  about  it 
to-night.  When  you  have  had  a  rest  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
think  of  what  we  have  to  do ;  and  besides,  we  shall  have  more 
correct  information  in  the  morning  than  I  was  able  to  get  to- 
day.' 

'  Tell  me  again,  I  say.  Do  you  think  I  can  sleep  before  I 
see  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it?  This  I  do  see — don't  take 
charge  of  another  man's  afifairs.  You  can  suffer  your  own  losses, 
and  only  have  yourself  to  blame  yourself;  but  it's  different  when 
you  have  got  others  to  blame  you  as  well  as  yourself.  Tell  me 
again.' 

Michael  was  almost  as  much  distressed  by  the  strange  mood 
of  his  father  as  by  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  Polly.  He 
repeated  all  that  he  knew  about  the  failure  of  the  bank.  There 
had  been  scarcely  a  whisper  to  suggest  its  insolvency,  even  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  branch  offices  had  been 
for  a  long  time  doing  a  thriving  business.  Only  two  months  pre- 
vious to  the  crash  a  very  satisfactory  dividend  had  been  declared 
by  the  directors. 

'  What  are  we  to  do  for  her  ? '  was  Job's  helpless  cry. 

Then  Michael  seized  the  moment  to  let  his  heajrt  speak.  He  had 
no  thought  of  how  far  his  father  was  to  blame  for  the  misfortune ; 
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no  heed  of  what  loss  might  be  entailed  upon  himself :  the  only 
thought  was  to  save  her  &om  sorrow^  and  so  he  said : 

*  Give  up  everything  we  have,  dad,  if  we  can  arrange  it  so  that 
she  may  never  know  what  we  have  done.  Then  she  would  not 
suffer,  and  I — that  is,  we  would  be  comfortable.' 

His  face  brightened  as  he  made  this  wild  proposal ;  he  felt  that 
he  had  discovered  the  right  way  out  of  the  diflSculty.  There  was 
no  vdldness  in  the  proposal  as  it  appeared  to  his  mind :  if  his  father 
were  in  any  way  responsible  for  her  loss,  they  were  bound  to  make 
it  good.  What  could  be  more  clear  ?  Then,  knowing  her  spirit, 
he  foresaw  that  she  would  refuse  to  accept  this  restitution  of  her 
lost  fortune  ;  therefore  he  desired  it  to  be  made  without  letting  her 
know  that  she  had  run  the  risk  of  any  loss  at  all. 

The  course  was  not  quite  so  plain  to  his  father's  eyes.  Job 
certainly  desired  to  be  comfortable  ;  and  he  had  a  conscience  which 
was  sufficiently  sensitive  to  make  him  eager  to  be  at  peace  with 
this  world  and  the  next,  and  fervently  desirous  of  steering  clear  of 
any  act  which  might  afterwards  involve  self-reproach.  At  the  same 
time  the  experience  of  years  suggests  many  reasons  for  delaying  the 
execution  of  impulsive  thoughts,  and  for  evading  what  in  the  hey- 
day of  life  and  love  would  have  appeared  to  be  an  imperative  duty. 
Michael  had  the  youth  and  the  love  which  made  him  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  ;  Job  had  the  age  and  experience  which  made  him  object 
to  the  idea  of  suddenly  casting  away  the  store  he  had  gathered  up. 
So  he  said  : 

'  I  am  to  blame,  as  I  told  you,  but  it's  only  so  far  as  giving  in 
to  her  father's  notions  is  concerned.  I  said  it  was  a  fool's  business 
at  the  time,  and  so  it  has  turned  out.  You  needn't  think  I  did 
any  wrong  more  nor  giving  in  when  I  knew  I  oughtn't  to.' 

^  I  was  sure  of  that,  dad,'  said  Michael,  relieved,  although  he 
had  never  doubted  that  his  father  had  acted  for  the  best  in  what- 
ever he  had  done.     ^  But  how  does  the  matter  stand  ? ' 

*  You  see.  Holt  was  pretty  well  on  in  years  when  he  got  married, 
and  Polly  was  his  only  child.  He  had  always  been  a  queer  chap, 
but  he  got  queerer  and  queerer  after  his  missus  went  away — she 
wixs  a  fine  woman  I  You  maybe  don't  recollect  much  of  her,  but 
she  was  a  real  good  woman,  and  a  heap  cleverer  nor  Polly  even. 
Holt  got  sour ;  he  couldn't  understand  why  the  Lord  should  have 
fixed  such  a  trouble  on  him  ;  and  although  the  parson  tried  hard  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  all  for  his  good,  and  that  he  ought  to  say 
humbly,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  he  couldn't  see  it.  There  was  a-many 
other  wives  that  might  have  been  taken  for  the  good  of  their  men, 
and  with  more  reason,  as  it  always  seemed  to  him.' 
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• 

Job  paused,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  to  wander  away  to  old 
times  and  faces,  so  that  he  forgot  what  he  had  intended  to  tell. 

'  But  about  the  money  ? '  said  Michael  presently. 

^  I'm  coming  to  that.  Holt  got  the  notion  into  his  head  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  live  long ;  he  saw  Polly  was  to  grow  up  the 
handsome  wench  she  is,  and  he  worried  himself  day  and  night  as 
to  what  was  to  come  of  her.  She  had  a  goodish  bit  of  money,  and 
that,  with  herself,  he  feared,  was  like  as  not  to  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands  when  he  was  out  of  the  way.  So  one  day  he  says,  "  We've 
been  friends  a  long  while  now.  Job,  and  real  brothers,  I  believe." 
"  True,"  says  I.  *'  Then  I  mean  to  show  you,"  says  he,  "  that  I  can 
trust  you  to  do  for  me,  when  I  am  gone,  what  I  would  do  for  my- 
self— I  want  you  to  be  a  father  to  Polly."  "  I  would  have  been  that 
without  asking,"  says  I, "  if  so  be  as  you  are  taken  off  first."  "  I  know 
that.  Job,  but  there's  something  more.  I  have  a  mighty  fancy  for 
your  lad  Michael,  and  if  the  two  happen  to  pull  together  I  want 
them  to  marry.  But  she  mayn't  care  for  him,  and  she  may  care 
for  somebody  else  ;  now,  if  the  somebody  else  is  a  lad  you  feel  that 
you  can  trust  in,  all  right;  if  he  isn't,  then  this  is  how  I  mean  to 
square  matters.     More  than  half  my  money  is  in  the  County  Bank 

shares :  I  mean  to  make  it  all  over  to  you "   "  What  ?  "  says  I, 

thinking  he  was  going  wrong  in  his  head.  "Wait  a  minute,"  says 
he  ;  "  it's  only  to  make  things  safe  for  her.  If  she  takes  Michael 
or  somebody  that  you  believe  to  be  a  trusty  mate  for  lier,  then  you 
will  hand  it  all  back ;  but  if  you  can't  trust  the  man  she  marries, 
you  will  give  it  all — all,  mind  you,  to  the  last  penny — to  Michael." ' 

'  And  did  you  agree  ? '  cried  Michael,  astounded  by  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  arrangement. 

'  I  told  him  hard  enough  that  it  was  a  fool's  business,  and 
would  lead  us  all  into  trouble  by  and  by.  But  he  wouldn't  have  no. 
Then  I  said  he  ought  to  hand  the  money  over  to  Hodsoll,  his  own 
wife's  brother.  "  I  won't  trust  no  lawyers,"  he  hollered  at  me,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  the  end  of  him  there  and  then.  I  got 
him  to  go  to  'torney  Hodsoll,  though,  and  you  may  be  certain  ht 
wasn't  pleased  with  this  way  of  doing  things.  Holt  said  he  would 
go  straight  to  Patchett ;  and  whether  it  was  that  or  because  he  left 
something  to  Sarah,  Hodsoll  consented  to  do  the  job.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  a  will  for  me,  and  it  gives  everything  back  to  Polly, 
no  matter  what  may  happen  us.  That's  how  it  stands  as  near  as  I 
can  make  it  out ;  but  my  head's  queer  to-night.' 

He  sank  back  on  his  chair  with  a  wearied  expression. 

*  And  does  she  know  about  this  cruel  arrangement  ?  ' 

'  \o  more  than  that  she  might  look  for  som'at  from  me.' 
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Michael  was  silent  for  a  long  time ;  then,  with  intense  relief, 
he  said  quietly : 

'  Thank  heaven,  dad,  I  think  we  can  help  Polly.' 


Chapter   XXI. 

MARKBT-DAT,   AND   TEA   AT  THE   VICARAGE. 

Market-day  in  Dunthorpe,  and  there  were  greater  numbers  than 
usual  of  country  folk  patrolling  the  High  Street  and  gathered  in 
front  of  the  principal  inns.  Shop-windows  had  been  all  cleaned 
for  the  occasion  and  signs  washed.  The  best  wares  of  the  various 
establishments  were  placed  in  the  most  attractive  positions ;  the 
tradesmen's  wives  wore  their  best  smiles,  and  the  husbands  were 
bustling  about  collecting  accounts  and  seeking  new  custom. 

But  there  was  not  much  business  transacted  in  Dunthorpe  that 
day.  The  extra  influx  of  people  was  due  to  the  bank  failure,  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  the  district  were  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  crash,  and  the  others  were  interested  on 
account  of  their  friends.  Even  the  prices  of  hay  and  cattle 
attracted  small  attention  compared  to  that  which  was  given  to  the 
eager  inquiries  as  to  who  was  bankrupt;  who  would  be  able  to 
weather  the  storm ;  and  who  was  safe  ? 

There  were  sad  and  anxious  faces  everywhere  mingled  with 
those  expressing  complacent  sympathy.  There  were  the  safe  ones 
who,  congratulating  themselves  on  the  prescience  which  had  kept 
them  out  of  such  a  scrape,  commiserated  the  losers  and  hastened 
away  from  the  market,  lest  they  should  be  required  to  help  to  keep 
a  tottering  neighbour  on  his  feet.  This  was  in  most  cases  a 
prudent  selfishness,  and  those  who  adopted  it  argued  fairly  enough 
that,  as  they  had  families  to  support,  there  could  be  no  sense  in 
jumping  on  board  a  sinking  ship.  There  were  some,  however,  who 
accepted  the  risk  and  saved  a  friend  from  ruin ;  others  went  down 
with  those  they  tried  to  save.  Then  the  wise  ones  who  had  come 
off  free  congratulated  themselves,  and  were  extremely  sorry  for  the 
misfortunes  of  their  neighbours. 

The  happiest  people  in  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  the 
labourers,  the  shepherds,  and  the  cattle-drovers ;  the  maidens  who 
were  out  for  a  holiday,  or  looking  for  situations — on  which  hitter 
object  they  were  clearly  much  less  intent  than  on  enjoying  them- 
selves with  the  favoured  swains  of  the  day.  Blessed  in  their  lot,  and 
in  their  lot  content — for  the  moment  at  any  rate — they  made  merry 
in  the  bright  sunshine ;  the  rosy  cheeks  were  full  of  laughter,  and 
the  sparkling  eves  never  saw  the  sad  faces  around  tVvevxv*    TViv;-^ 
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had  no  stocks  or  shares  or  sick  cattle  to  cloud  the  holiday,  and  fix)m 
them  the  peripatetic  vendors  of  nuts  and  ginger-beer  derived  their 
custom.  By  and  by  the  taprooms  of  both  inns  became  crowded ; 
and  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  'Grey  Groose '  an  impromptu  dance 
was  got  up  by  the  merry  lads  and  lasses,  a  wandering  fiddler  having 
been  seized  for  the  occasion,  seated  on  a  table,  and  well  supplied 
with  beer  as  well  as  coppers.  The  fun  became  decidedly  rough 
as  the  evening  closed,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  last 
sounds  of  the  roysterers'  voices  were  heard  in  the  village.  Then 
home,  headaches,  and  repentance. 

Polly  and  Sarah  were  together  in  the  market,  and  from  this 
friend  and  that  they  heard  mysterious  rumours  to  the  effect  that 
Job  Hazell  was  seriously  involved  by  the  failure  of  the  bank,  that 
he  had  taken  to  his  bed,  and  was  not  likely  to  recover  from  the 
shock.  This  was  the  first  market  which  Job  had  failed  to  attend 
for  many  years,  and  his  absence  gave  rise  to  the  most  alarming 
reports  of  his  illness. 

Whilst  Sarah  delivered  the  eggs  and  butter  she  had  brought  to 
their  regular  customers,  Polly  looked  eagerly  for  Michael,  in  order 
to  learn  how  far  the  rumours  were  true  ;  but  he  did  not  appear, 
and  the  absence  of  father  and  son  gave  rise  to  much  wonder.  She, 
however,  met  Eben  Tyler,  the  stout,  good-natured  holder  of  the 
Brook  farm,  and  he  was  able  to  relieve  her  mind.  He  had  seen  old 
Hazell  that  morning,  and,  although  he  seemed  to  be  rather  shaky 
and  not  himself,  there  had  not  appeared  to  be  anything  very  seriously 
the  matter  with  him.  As  for  jNIichael,  he  had  gone  again  to  Jjondon 
on  some  business  in  connection  with  the  bank. 

'  It's  a  hard  thing  for  them,'  said  Tyler  warmly, '  but  it  cannot 
be  so  bad  with  them  as  with  many  others.  Hazell  was  too  clever 
to  keep  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket ;  and  even  if  the  worst  should 
happen  there  are  a  dozen — and  more — of  us  who  would  stand  by  him 
and  INIichael  to  the  last.  They  will  suffer,  of  course,  but  they  will 
get  over  the  difficulty.' 

'  I  am  glad  indeed  to  hear  that,'  said  Polly,  her  cheeks  flush- 
ing with  joy;  *for  the  dreadful  things  I  have  heard  made  me 
think  that  they  were  quite  ruined,  and  that  Uncle  Job  would  die.' 

*  No  fear  of  that.  He  has  Michael  beside  him,  -and  if  anybody 
can  put  things  straiglit  he  will  do  it.  Keep  your  mind  easy  on 
that  score ;  and  I'm  joyful  to  learn  that  you  don't  lose  much  by 
the  bank.' 

*  I  believe  not,  thank  you.' 

Polly  was  reassured  to  some  extent,  and  quite  relieved  from 
any  immediate  anxiety  about  Uncle  Job's  health.  Still,  she 
thought  it  well  to  call  on  Dr.  Humphreys  and  ask  him  to  pay  a 
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visit  to  Marshstead  that  afternoon,  without  saying  that  she  had 
sent  him.  She  was  fortunate  in  finding  the  Doctor  at  home,  and 
he,  a  kindly,  ruddy-faced,  white-headed  old  man,  agreed  to  do  as 
she  wished,  although,  as  he  laughingly  told  her,  he  knew  Job 
Hazell  to  be  the  most  inveterate  sceptic  in  regard  to  medical 
science. 

Then  she  had  to  meet  Sarah,  and  proceed  with  her  to  the 
Vicarage,  where  they  were  to  take  tea  before  starting  homeward. 
She  would  have  liked  to  escape  that  visit,  for  she  was  eager  to  get 
to  Marshstead ;  but  there  was  the  hope  of  gathering  more  news  at 
the  Vicarage,  and  she  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  making  her  stay 
short. 

There  were  many  vague  projects  running  through  her  mind  as 
to  what  she  could  and  ought  to  do,  if  Uncle  Job's  loss  should  prove 
to  be  really  serious ;  but  she  saw  nothing  clearly  so  far,  and  she 
was  saying  to  herself  that  her  wits  were  wool-gathering  to  no  pur- 
pose, when  Tom  Walton  reached  her  side. 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  you.  Miss  Holt,'  he  said  cheerily;  '  I  was 
sent  from  the  Vicarage  to  remind  you  that  you  are  expected  to 
tea.' 

*  I  was  going  there,'  she  said  briskly  and  quite  recalled  to  her- 
self by  this  interruption  of  her  dreamy  speculations. 

Walton  was  more  smartly  dressed  than  usual,  and  he  was 
smiling  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  misfortune  in  the  world. 
She  COP  Id  not  help  thinking  of  the  earnest  expression  there  would 
have  been  on  IMichael's  face  at  a  time  of  so  much  trouble  to  many 
worthy  people  and  neighbours.  The  contrast  was  not  favourable 
to  her  escort ;  but  he  was  too  full  of  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
reception  on  the  previous  evening  to  note  any  delicate  changes  in 
her  moods.  He  chatted  away  gaily  as  they  walked  up  the  street 
towards  the  grocer's  shop  at  which  she  was  to  find  Sarah,  and  was 
contented  with  very  short  responses  to  all  the  clever  thijigs  he 
tried  to  say. 

He  was  contented  with  himself,  and  that  was  reason  enough 
for  being  oblivious  to  the  discontent  of  others.  He  had  made  a 
sacrifice  I  And  the  sensation  was  so  novel  that  he  rather  liked  it. 
First,  he  had  driven  *  the  Angel '  into  the  town  that  day ;  second, 
she  had  asked  him  to  accompany  her  in  the  afternoon  to  tea  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  he  had  pointblank  refused.  But  presently  they 
had  encountered  Miss  Arnold.  He  was  afraid  of  the  Vicarage,  as  a 
place  much  too  good  for  the  likes  of  him ;  and  he  wanted  to 
escape  from  his  sister.  Miss  Arnold's  appearance,  however, 
settled  the  matter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Then  virtue  was  rewarded.     On  ent>ering^the  Vicarage  he  learned 
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that  Folly  was  expected ;  that  she  was  late,  and  that  in  her  anxiety 
about  the  affairs  of  her  friends  at  Marshstead  she  might  have  for- 
gotten the  appointment ;  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
some  one  to  seek  her.  Walton  instantly  volunteered  to  be  the 
messenger,  and  Vras  off  before  any  objection  could  be  made  to  his 
proposal. 

All  things  had  unexpectedly  turned  towards  his  gratification; 
hence  his  gaiety  and  blindness  to  Polly's  very  curt  answers. 

Sarah  was  waiting  for  her  cousin,  and  her  cheeks  flushed 
slightly  as  she  observed  Walton.  He  was  playful,  and  congratu- 
lated her  upon  looking  so  well ;  at  which  the  flush  deepened ; 
but  her  manner  was  calm  as  usual.  They  walked  together  towards 
the  church,  he  taking  his  place  between  the  two  girls,  merry  in 
thinking  that  he  was  still  gaining  favour  in  Polly's  eyes  before 
the  beginning  of  that  dreadful  fortnight  of  separation.  The  merri- 
ment was  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  Miss  Walton  would  be 
indignant  at  his  conduct  and  full  of  meditations  that  would  make 
her  tea  sour. 

They  turned  into  a  green  lane  with  sweet-smelling  hedgero^^s 
on  either  side ;  the  church  and  the  Vicarage  were  just  in  front  of 
them. 

'  I  do  feel  such  an  inclination  to  go  to  church,'  said  Walton, 
laughing. 

'  How  uncomfortable  the  sensation  mast  be,  then ! '  commented 
Polly,  remembering  how  rarely  he  appeared  in  the  family  pew. 

'  You  are  forgetting  the  difference  between  the  inclination  to 
go  and  going,'  he  replied,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  her 
reminder  of  his  backsliding.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
backsliding,  since  there  had  never  been  any  forward  progress.  *  If 
you  would  have  me  go,  the  parson  must  be  there  with  the  marriage 
service  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  we — just  as  we  are  now — 
must  stand  before  him  with  the  responses  ready.' 

'  There  would  be  one  too  many,'  observed  Sarah,  without  lifting 
her  eyes. 

'  I  didn't  think  of  that,'  he  answered,  with  a  quick  side-glance 
at  the  hitherto  silent  lady,  whose  presence  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten. 

He  was  glad  that  they  had  reached  the  Vicarai^C'  gate,  although 
a  few  minutes  before  he  had  been  sorry  to  see  it  so  near.  Sarah 
did  exercise  some  influence  over  him — it  was  like  a  jet  of  cold 
water  playing  on  the  spine,  he  thought ;  and  he  had  felt  it  more 
frequently  since  that  interview  at  the  ford.  But  he  always  tried  to 
forget  anything  disagreeable,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  succeeded. 

They  ciossedi  the  lawn  ;  from  the  o^eu  mwAo^i  of  the  drawing- 
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m  issued  a  snft  murmer  of  voices,  and  when  tbe  new-comers 
mtered  they  were  welcomed  by  JVIiss  Arnold  and  tbe  Vicar. 

Mr.  Arnold  had  been  the  pastor  of  the  Dunthorpe  flock  for 
about  forty  years;  he  had  counted  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  and 
he  was  '  not  so  strong  as  he  used  to  be ' — that  was  his  phrase. 
He  had  a  fresh  complexion,  long  silky  white  hair,  clean-shaven 
face,  and  soft  eyes  which  sparkled  with  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
his  flock,  and  with  delight  when  he  could  help  them  by  advice 
or  sympathy,  and  in  a  material  way,  so  far  as  his  limited  means 
would  go.  He  still  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit  on  occasions,  and 
the  church  was  always  crowded  when  it  became  known  beforehand 
that  he  was  to  preach.  But  the  principal  work  of  the  parish  had 
been  for  some  years  past  discharged  by  the  curate,  Mr.  Holroyd, 

The  Vicar,  finding  that  lie  could  not  stand  tbe  fatigue  of  riding 
.il*Dtit  the  country  as  of  old,  gradually  submitted  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  Miss  Arnold  had  made,  namely,  to  have  a  few  of  the 
parishioners  to  tea  on  the  afternoon  of  the  market-days.  Thus 
^Ir,  Arnold  was  gratified  by  the  feeling  that  he  was  still  in  per- 
sonal commimion  with  his  people.  whiN't  he  was  saved  from  the 
physical   exertion  he  would   certainly   have  made  othei-wise;  for, 

lOi^h  one  of  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  men,  he  was  one  of 

stubbornest  in  regard  to  any  point  of  duty. 

So  the  afternoon  of  tbe  market-day  always  brought  a  number 
of  matrons  and  maids  to  tbe  Vicarage ;  few  of  the  other  sex 
attended,  and  those  few  were  chiefly  youths  who  had  other  attrac- 
tions to  the  place  besides  the  Vicar  and  tea.     In  the  winter  Mr. 

lold  was  always  seated  in  bis  armchair  by  the  fire,  welcoming 

visitors  with  a  genial  smile  and  kind  words ;  in  summer  his 
^lair  was  placed  by  the  open  French  window,  through  which  he 
"would  often  step  out  to  the  garden  to  pluck  a  flower  for  some  of 
lis  yoimg  friends,  or  to  have  a  private  conversation  with  some  of 
the  older  ones. 

Miss  Arnold,  whose  sweet  face  carried  sunlight  into  the  darkest 
dwellings,  had  been  born  soon  after  lier  father  had  obtained  tbe 
living  of  Dunthorpe,  and  circumstances  had  made  her  the  nurse, 
the  governess,  and  too  soon  she  had  to  fill  the  place  of  her 
mother  to  eight  sisters  and  brothers.  She  was  recognised  as  an 
'  old  maid  ; '  and  she  only  smiled  at  that  most  terrible  of  all  the 
descriptions  which  can  be  given  of  a  woman.  But  her  graceful 
figure,  always  so  simply  yet  so  perfectly  dressed,  and  her  beautiful, 
sympathetic  face  made  her  appear  still  youthful  in  spite  of  the 
glimpses  of  silver  in  her  hair.  She  was  everybody's  confidant,  and 
yet  all  felt  as  if  her  interest  were  entirely  concentrated  in  each 
individual.  To  the  younger  girls  there  waa  a  deV\g\AtMV  ?fe^i'«4  cS. 
I       '1C&  jcxxrn;.    no,  en,  "A  '&        .^h 
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romantic  awe,  as  they  regarded  the  gentle  lady,  in  thinking  t 
she  too  had  been  blessed— or  curst — with  lovers ;  had  even  1 
'  disappointed '  and  yet  survived  1     But  the  awe  in  no  way  affected 
their  conBdential  commuQications. 

She  presided  at  the  tea-table,  and  with  old-faahioned  courte^ 
filled  the  cups  of  the  guests  with  her  own  hand.  The  occupation  dij 
not.  at  all  interfere  with  her  convereation  ;  she  made  no  effort  t 
.Hpeak,  but  she  had  the  happy  gift  of  always  being  able  to  toudr 
some  respounive  chord  iu  tlio^e  around  her  which  set  tliem  off  gos- 
siping on  their  own  account.  She  was,  in  brief,  a  good  listener,  a 
kindly  and  keen  observer  of  the  humours  of  her  friends,  and  alwaji^ 
Hiiggestive  in  her  replies  or  questions. 

The  gathering  was  not  such  a  successful  one  as  usual  on  thifc 
day,  for  although  only  a  few  of  those  present  felt  any  deep  concern 
regarding  the  calamities  entailed  by  the  bank  failure,  all  deemed 
themselves  bound  to  look  grave  and  to  sptiak  in  whispers. 

Miss  Walton  did  not  help  to  improve  the  occasiou.  Occupying 
a  chair  beside  the  Vicar,  she  sipped  her  tea  with  so  much  indifferenoer 
that  one  might  have  fancied  slie  had  computed  the  price  of  it  a 
found  it  very  poor  stuff  indeed.  Then  she  regarded  the  farmeni 
wives  and  daughters  with  an  air  of  condescension  which  thqi 
resented  by  ignoring  her  presence.  She  was  in  a  very  disagreeahll 
position — that  of  a  woman  who  had  attempted  to  play  the  lady 
superior  and  failed.  She  was  eijual  to  the  occasion,  however  ; 
finding  that  she  was  not  estimated  at  her  own  value,  she  disdainec 
any  further  attempt  to  conciliate  the  vulgar  crowd,  and  gave  hm 
whole  attention  to  the  \'icar. 

But  even  he  deserted  her  as  soon  as  Polly  appeared.  The  joui 
Mistress  of  the  Meadow  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  peta  fron 
her  childhood,  and,  in  addition,  he  was  at  present  anxious  to  iear 
liow  far  she  was  involved  in  the  great  failin-e.  Consequently  b 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  stepping  out  to  the  lawn  with  her. 

Walton  would  have  liked  to  follow  them,  but,  with  an  effort 
he  made  another  sacrifice  and  remained  beside  Miss  Arnold, 
her  his  words  were  addressed,  but  his  thoughts  and  eyes  foUowei 
Polly. 

Sarah  furtively  watched  him,  and  by  some  instinct  Miss  Walton^ 

^         attention  was  drawn  to  her. 

H  '  This  is  abominably  slow,'  Walton  was  thinking,  whilst  he  v 

H        chatting  with  Aliss  Arnold  and  taking  tea — for  which  he  had  i 

H        contempt — as   if  he   regarded   it   as   the   most   palatable 

H       beverages. 

H  By  and  by  the  Vicar  and  Polly  returned.     Sarah  and  '. 

^^     Walton  noted  bow  quickly  Tom  revived  from  the  languor  wUdh 

L  .  _ 
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had  been  creeping  over  him,  and  for  an  instant  the  eyes  of  the  two 
women  met. 

It  was  somewhat  slow  this  tea-meeting  at  the  Vicarage ;  but 
Miss  Walton,  singular  to  say,  was  pleased  by  her  entertainment. 
She  had  discovered  an  ally  in  the  enemy's  camp  I  It  was  a  little 
hard  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  pert  farmers'  daughters  to  find 
herself  instantly  deprived  of  Mr.  Arnold's  attention  when  Polly 
entered.  She  made  a  very  fair  show  of  yielding  her  place  with 
grace ;  but  nobody  was  deceived  by  her  apparent  courtesy,  and  a 
few  were  maliciously  jubilant  that  she  should  be*  put  out.'  She 
made  no  effort  to  gain  popularity  amongst  her  inferiors — and  they 
laughed  at  her. 

'  Since  you  are  going  to  Marshstead,'  the  old  Vicar  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  Polly's  shoulder  with  paternal  affection,  *  you  will  say 
to  Mr.  Hazell  that  I  shall  be  over  to  see  him  to-morrow.  We 
must  hope  that  he  is  not  seriously  ill ;  but  reverses  of  this  kind 
are  not  easily  borne  when  one  is  up  in  years.' 

Polly  and  Sarah  walked  back  to  the  village  :  the  ostler  of  the 
'  Queen's  Head '  had  been  told  to  send  the  wagonette  to  meet  them 
at  the  grocer's,  where  all  their  parcels  were  to  be  collected. 

Miss  Walton  preferred  to  wait  at  the  Vicarage  until  her  brother 
should  drive  down  for  her.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  Tom's  eyes  as, 
in  taking  leave  of  Miss  Arnold,  he  said  he  would  be  back  soon. 

WTien  the  wagonette  drew  up  at  the  grocer's  door  Polly  was 
surprised  to  see  Walton,  instead  of  the  stableman,  holding  the 
reins. 

*  I  am  going  to  Marshstead,  and  I  want  you  to  give  mc  a  lift,' 
he  said  as  he  jumped  down.  *  I  must  see  old  Hazell — all  his  friends 
ought  to  call  and  show  him  that  his  losses  make  no  difference  to 
them.' 

*But  your  sister  is  waiting  for  you,'  exclaimed  Polly,  not 
knowing  very  well  what  to  say  to  this  strange  proceeding. 

*  I  have  sent  a  man  for  her  with  a  message,'  was  the  prompt 
response,  *  and  I  shall  be  really  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  a  seat 
in  your  trap.  I  shall  only  stay  a  few  minutes  with  Hazell,  and  it 
is  an  easy  walk  &om  his  place  to  the  Abbey." 

He  had  his  way :  his  impetuosity  gave  her  no  time  to  reflect ; 
but  even  if  there  had  been  time  she  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  good  reason  why  she  should  refuse  him  the 
ordinary  civility  of  a  seat  when  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the 
vehicle. 

The  shopman  had  put  the  parcels  in  their  places,  and  Sarah 
sprang  into  the  seat  behind  without  waiting  for  Walton,  who  stepped 
forward  to  assist  her. 

ft  Ck  'i 
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'  You  are  accustomed  to  sit  in  front,  I  know,'  he  said  to  Polly ; 
'  but  you  will  let  me  drive.' 

She  was  laughing  at  the  quick,  decisive  way  in  which  he  took 
everything  into  his  own  hands — including  the  reins — asking  leave 
after  he  had  taken  possession,  and  they  were  off  at  a  smart  trot, 
before  she  had  verbally  sanctioned  any  of  his  movements.  As  they 
passed  through  the  village  he  exchanged  nods  with  several  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  Polly  felt  her  cheeks  become  warm  as  she  noted  the 
expression  of  surprise  on  some  of  the  faces,  or  the  smirk  which 
plainly  said, '  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ? ' 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Miss  Walton  was  being  driven  home- 
ward by  one  of  the  '  Queen's  Head '  men.  She  had  preserved  a 
perfectly  smooth  countenance  at  the  Vicarage  when  informed  that 
her  brother  had  been  unexpectedly  called  away  to  see  a  sick  friend, 
and  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  her  ;  but  on  the  road 
her  thoughts  were  not  pleasant  and  her  expression  was  not  a  pretty 
one. 

Chapter  XXII. 

'what  is  wrong?' 

Had  she  done  anything  wrong?  Why  was  Sarah  so  horribly 
silent  ? 

These  questions  were  exercising  Polly's  intellect  severely,  and 
sjx)iling  her  humour,  wliilst  Walton  chatted  away  merrily  about 
horses,  races,  bets  and  betmakers.  She  certainly  did  her  best  to 
include  Sarah  in  the  conversation ;  but  that  lady  made  little 
effort  in  response.  *  Yes,'  *  No,' '  Perhaps,' '  I  cannot  say,'  appeared 
to  comprise  her  whole  vocabulary.  At  length,  with  a  feeling  of 
some  irritation,  Polly  left  this  reserved  cousin  to  her  own  com- 
munings, and  gave  her  attention  entirely  to  the  latest  news  about 
the  forthcoming  races. 

By  the  time  they  had  got' two  miles  away  from  the  village  she 
felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  allowed  Walton  to  accompany  her, 
especially  as  he  assumed  the  position  of  one  who  had  taken  care  of 
her.  Ten  minutes  after  that  she  felt  that  it  would  have  been  a 
shame  to  have  refused  his  request  for  a  seat  as  far  as  Marshstead, 
and  was  inclined  to  think  that  his  company  was  a  good  set-off 
against  Sarah's  sulks. 

Arrived  at  the  farm,  Michael  came  out  to  meet  them.  His 
iirst  glance,  full  of  light  and  pleasure,  was  directed  towards  Polly; 
but  all  the  pleasure  seemed  to  fade  from  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
Walton  with  the  reins  in  his  hand. 

The  change  was  so  marked  that  Polly  observed  it  at  once ;  and 
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she  was  now  convinced  that  in  some  way  she  had  done  something 
wrong.  Setting  her  own  feelings  aside,  however,  she  made  the 
inqoiiry : 

*  How  is  Uncle  Job  ? ' 

*Very  much  as  usual,'  was  the  somewhat  cold  reply,  as  he 
assisted  her  to  descend,  and  instantly  turned  to  Sarah,  who  was 
already  helping  herself  out. 

Walton  had  exchanged  a  hasty  greeting  with  Michael,  and 
now  stood  at  the  horse's  head,  patting  its  neck  and  talking  to  it 
in  horse-language  whilst  waiting  for  someone  to  take  it  to  the 
stable. 

Polly,  sensible  of  Michael's  coldness,  stood  on  the  doorstep  an 
instant,  hesitating,  and  glancing  alternately  at  Michael  and  Sarah, 
and  at  Walton.  Then  she  wheeled  about  and  walked  into  the 
parlour.  Michael's  desk  was  on  the  table,  with  a  number  of 
papers  ranged  around  it,  indicating  that  the  owner  had  been 
interrupted  in  work  by  the  arrival  of  the  party.  Job  was  not 
there ;  and  Polly  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  there  entered 
a  bright-eyed  little  woman,  who,  although  she  had  seen  her  fiftieth 
birthday,  was  as  active  as  if  she  were  still  in  the  heyday  of  youth. 
This  was  Jane  Darby,  who  had  come  to  Marshstead  thirty-five  years 
ago^  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  family.  She  was  housekeeper, 
cook,  and  general  superintendent  of  everything  indoors.  She  had 
had  '  ofiers,'  but  she  had  chosen  to  remain  Jane  Darby.  Her  years 
had  earned  for  her  the  title  of  '  Missus ; '  but  Job  and  his  son 
always  called  her  Jane,  and  those  intimate  with  them  followed  the 
example. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Jane,'  exclaimed  Polly,  *  although  this 
ia  such  a  sad  time  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  be  glad  about 
anything.  But  where  is  Uncle  Job  ?  Surely  he  is  not  so  ill  as  to 
be  in  bed  ? '  • 

'Don't  believe  he'd  stay  in  bed  so  long  as  he  could  lift  one  foot 
past  the  other — not  if  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  told  him  to. 
Dr.  Humphreys  was  here,  and  said  he  wouldn't  answer  for  his  life 
if  he  didn't  keep  quiet.  "  I'll  live  as  long  as  you,"  says  the  master, 
just  laughing  at  him.  "  All  right,"  says  the  Doctor — he  is  a  good 
man,  and  never  takes  anything  amiss — '^  all  the  same,  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  making  the  most  of  the  strength  you've  got/' 
**  And  ain't  I  doing  that  ?  "  says  master ;  and  then  the  Doctor  and 
he  had  a  chat  together,  and  it  did  him  a  heap  of  good.' 

*  But  did  not  the  Doctor  advise  him  to  take  some  medicine  ? ' 

*  Of  course  1 '  (with  innocent  amazement  at  the  idea  of  a  doctor 
calling  and  not  offering  medicine).  *-  But  master  said  he  wouldn't 
take  it,  and  so  they  farted,  the  Doctor  smilin\j  al\i\c\%t  -^s  >^  V^ 
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thought  master  wasn't  far  wrong.     "  You  will  have  to  take  care 
yourself,  mind,"  waa  the  last  words  the  Doctor  spoke.' 

'  Then,  where  is  uncle  ? '  said  Polly,  returning  to  her  origi] 
([Uestion. 

'  He's  a  queer  man,  miss,  as  you  know,'  said  Darby,  who 
in  her  anxiety  could  not  help  smiling.  '  As  soon  as  the  Doctor 
away  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and  cut  down  the  hedge  at  tbo 
foot  of  the  garden,  liecause,  he  said,  it  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
Meadow  way.  I'ou  can't  tell  liow  he  thinks  ahout  you  and 
Michael,  miss ;  and  I  believe  if  anything  will  ever  set  him  right 
after  the  upset  he  has  had,  it  will  be  seeing  you  and  Michael 
settled  together;  and  a  finer  lad  you  couldn't  find  in  all  tha, 
country.     I  say  it,  who  have  known  him  since  he  was  bom." 

'  I'll  go  out  and  see  uncle,"  said  Polly  abru]>tly. 

'  That's  right,'  said  the  sympathetic  Darby ;  '  the  sight  of  you 
will  do  him  good,     lie  is  always  better  after  you  have  lieea  here.' 

She  followed  Polly  to  the  door,  speaking  ;  and  they  fnunit  one 
of  the  men  leading  the  horee  away  to  the  stable.  Michael,  Walton, 
and  Sarah  had  disappeared. 

'They've  gone  round  to  the  garden,"  said  the  man,  guessing 
the  meaning  of  Polly's  look  of  astonishment. 

He  went  on  to  the  stable  ;  Darby  returned  to  her  houBeh< 
duties ;  Polly  walked  hastily  roimd  the  corner  of  the  house 
towards  the  foot  of  the  long  garden. 

The  eensation  that  there  was  something  wrong  grew  upon  her. 
She  had  come  to  try  and  give  comfort  to  one  in  distress,  and 
feeling  at  this  moment  that  she  was  very  much  in  want  of 
fort  herself.  She  had  never  pretended  not  to  understand  that  hra 
cousin  Michael  and  Tom  Walton  were  rivals  for  her  favour.  She 
was  sorry  for  I  hat,  and  still  more  sorry  that  circumstances  should 
bring  them  bo  much  into  contact.  She  had  told  them  both  her 
mind  as  clearly  as  she  was  able  to  express  it ;  and  now  abe  -wtm 
sure  that  she  was  utterly  indifferent  to  them  both.  ' 

At  the  same  time  she  felt  annoyed  with  Michael.  He  musi 
have  known  the  object  of  her  visit,  and  it  waa  a  very  palpabl< 
slight  that  he  should  leave  her  to  find  her  way  to  his  father  when 
and  how  she  pleased,  instead  of  waiting  to  accompany  her.  Then 
she  repeated  to  herself  that  disagreeable  question — had  she  dona] 
anything  wrong?  She  could  not  find  any  satisfactory  answer. 
She  had  been  civil  to  Walton,  she  had  been  anxious  to  comfort 
Michael ;  and  if  the  first  act  rendered  the  second  impossible^  sba 
was  too  proud  to  ask  for  favour  or  to  press  her  sympathy  on  an; 
one.  She  felt  pained,  vexed,  and  uncertain  as  to  what  she  oughl 
to  do. 
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When  she  reached  the  party  she  found  Sarah  seated  on  a 
wheelharrow,  smelling  a  pink  rose  which  had  been  plucked  for  her 
by  Michael.  The  latter  was  speaking  to  his  father,  trying  to  dis- 
suade him  from  cutting  the  hedge  any  lower,  whilst  Job  worked 
on,  slicing  the  branches  away  with  vicious  energy.  Walton  was 
standing  imder  an  apple-tree,  lighting  his  pipe. 

Polly  laid  her  hand  on  Job's  shoulder,  and  he  turned  towards 
her  a  haggard  face.  He  smiled  when  he  saw  who  it  was,  but  the 
smile  only  rendered  the  expression  more  alarming. 

*  Oh,  uncle,'  cried  she,  grasping  his  arm,  *  you  ought  not  to  be 
out  here.' 

He  put  her  hand  away,  but  very  gently,  and,  resting  upon  the 
long  shaft  of  his  hedge-knife^  he  gazed  vacantly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Meadow. 

'  I  almost  fancy  I  see  it,  Polly  ;  and  you  and  Michael  will  be 
there  together.  Only  a  little  bit  more  on  this  side,  and  then  we'll 
have  it  in  full  view.' 

He  was  about  to  resmne  his  work,  when  Polly,  grasping  his 
arm,  said  softly : 

*  But  you  cannot  get  a  view  of  the  Meadow  from  here,  imcle— 
and  besides,  I  want  supper,  and  I  can't  take  it  imless  you  come 
with  me.' 

Job  dropped  his  hedge-knife  on  the  ground,  rested  his  hands 
on  the  top  of  the  long  shaft,  and  his  chin  on  them.  Then  he  sur- 
veyed the  group  with  slowly  dawning  intelligence.  He  nodded 
to  each  good-naturedly ;  chuckled  to  himself,  as  if  he  were  quite 
aware  of  the  absurd  ideas  they  had  formed  as  to  his  condition. 
His  eyes  moved  restlessly  from  one  to  the  other  whilst  he  appeared 
to  speak  only  to  Polly. 

*  I  know  what  you  mean,  Polly.  You  think  I  am  queer.  Well 
— ^may  be.  You  young  people  know  so  much  more  than  your 
fathers  and  mothers  that,  mayhap,  you  know  more  than  me.  You 
think  it,  anyhow,  and  that's  the  same  thing.  Now,  I  tell  you 
that,  looking  over  there,  I  can  see  the  Meadow,  plain  as  ever 
I  saw  it  from  its  own  gate;  and  I  can  see  you  and  Michael 
there,  and  the  work  going  on  and  winning  back  all  that  we  have 
lost.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  see  as  far  as  you,'  said  Walton  :  *  I'd  give  odds 
that  you  would  see  me  a  millionaire  in  no  time.' 

He  spoke  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  were  thrust 
into  the  side  pockets  of  his  coat.  He  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  being  impertinent ;  he  was  only  thinking  of  the  advantage  such 
long  vision  would  be  to  him  in  turf  matters,  and  the  fortime  it 
would  enable  him  to  win. 
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Job  turned  his  dull  eyes  upon  him,  and  they  brightened  for  an 
instant  with  a  flash  of  spleen. 

^  You're  a  pretty  lad,  Tom  Walton,  but  there  ain't  the  making 
of  a  millionaire  in  you — ^because  you  see  too  far.' 

<  Is  not  that  a  paradox  ? ' 

^  Maybe,  but  it's  plain  enough.  There  are  people  bom  who 
can  never  succeed,  no  matter  how  many  fine  chances  they  get— 
you  are  one  of  them.  And  there  are  people  bom  who  have  no 
chances  at  all  except  what  they  make  for  themselves.' 

He  looked  about,  as  if  seeking  some  representative  of  the 
second  class ;  glanced  at  Michael,  who  was  gravely  watching  him, 
and  then  at  Polly,  who  was  evidently  distressed  by  the  conver- 
sation as  well  as  by  the  mental  weakness  apparent  in  Job.  He 
abruptly  completed  his  sentence : 

*  And  Sarah  is  one  of  them,^ 

The  idea  of  the  cold,  reserved,  and  silent  girl  who  was  sitting 
on  the  wheelbarrow  being  one  of  the  gifted  individuals  capable  of 
commanding  circumstances  made  even  Michael  smile.  Walton 
laughed  outright.     Polly  spoke : 

*  I  believe  you  are  right,  uncle.  Sarah  is  very  quiet,  but  I  dont 
think  there  is  anybody  who  can  match  her  for  making  everything 
turn  right.  You  should  see  her  when  the  girls  say  they  can't  get 
any  butter !  She  just  looks  at  the  chums,  and  we  have  more 
butter  than  usual.  Then  as  for  eggs,  where  I  find  one  she  will 
discover  a  dozen  after  me.' 

Polly  was  as  delighted  to  sing  her  cousin's  praises  as  she  was 
anxious  to  divert  the  mind  of  Uncle  Job  from  unpleasant  thoughts ; 
but  she  was  interrupted  by  Sarah. 

*  I  think  you  have  made  me  vain  enough  for  one  evening,'  she 
said,  lifting  her  dark  eyes  and  smiling  sadly ;  *  I  wish  I  could 
think  half  as  well  of  myself  as  you  want  to  make  me  believe  you  do.' 

*  I  hate  make-believes,'  said  Job  emphatically  as  he  turned 
again  to  the  hedge. 

But  the  stroke  was  feeble,  and  Michael  took  his  arm. 

*  We'll  go  in  to  supper,  dad;  you  can  finish  that  in  the 
morning.' 

'It  ain't  supper-time  yet.' 

*  I  told  Jane  to  get  it  at  once,  as  Mr.  Walton  has  to  leave  us 
early.' 

'  Well,  give  him  his  supper  and  let  him  go.' 

'  But  we  are  all  hungry,  and  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  sit  down 
together.' 

'  Maybe  it  would,  and  I  do  feel  a  bit  peckish,  though  I'm  not 
tired.     Here,  Polly,  give  me  your  arm.' 
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Polly's  giving  him  her  arm  meant  lh:it  he  should  rest  on  hers. 
Uichael  was  about,  to  help  him  on  the  other  side,  when  Sarah 
stepped  between. 

*  Let  me  do  it,'  she  said  softly.  She  had  a  particular  dislike 
to  be  left  ia  walk  beside  Walton. 

The  rivals  were  thus  made  companions  for  the  distance  between 
the  hedge  and  the  house:  and  although  a  similar  thought  was 
uppermost  in  both  minds,  neither  referred  to  Polly.  '  What  are 
the  odds  against  me  now  ? '  Walton  was  asking  himself.  '  Can  she 
care  for  him  ? '  was  Michael's  reflection.  '  Would  ho  still  follow  if 
he  knew ?' 

Job  turned  slowly  with  the  two  girls  as  his  crutches.     Polly 

amazed  by  the  gaiety  of  his  manner.  Knowing  him  as  a  man 
'^riio  was  particular  about  pennies-^she  did  not  like  to  say  even  to 
lierself  that  he  was  somewhat  greedy — she  began  to  think  that 
surely  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  regarding  the  extent  of 
his  losses ;  for,  if  they  had  been  of  much  account,  he  would  certainly 
have  referred  to  them.  There  was,  to  he  sure,  a  curious  change  in 
his  manner  which  she  could  not  understand ;  and  she  observed  with 
a  little  pain  that  he  would  talk  of  nothing  but  lier  marriage  with 
Michael.  To  liim  the  event  appeared  to  be  inevitable  and  was  to 
he  celebrated  very  soon  now. 

'  But  they  do  keep  putting  it  off  so,'  he  complained  irritably 
to  Sarah.  'However,  we'll  just  make  them  settle  the  affair  soon 
sow.     Eh,  won't  we  ? ' 

'  I  hope  so,'  answered  Sarah,  with  the  only  sign  of  gaiety  she 
had  yet  displayed. 

Polly  turned  away  her  head,  pretending  not  to  hear ;  but  he 
-diook  her  arm  to  attract  attention  and,  chuckling,  continued : 

Don't  be  shy,  Polly.  It  must  be,  and  soon.  I  can't  hold  out 
much  longer,  and  you  won't  send  me  away  without  letting  me  see 
the  thing  I  most  want  to  see,  and  that's  your  wedding.  I've  been 
and  told  the  tailor  to  make  a  new  coat  for  mc  for  the  occasion, 
and  I  won't  have  it  put  off  any  longer.' 

The  fact  that  the  new  coat  had  been  ordered  appeared  to  Job 
to  render  further  postponement  of  the  marriage  impossible.  He 
gloated  over  this  triumph  of  his  ingenuity.  She  would  have  gone 
on  shilly-shallying,  maybe,  for  ever  so  long;  and  Michael  was 
Buch  an  ass  that  be  would  have  yielded  to  all  her  whims — but  that 
new  coat  definitely  settled  the  whole  question. 

Polly  endured  all  this  with  remarkable  patience ;  and  her  good- 
nature was  tested  all  the  more  severely  because  Sarah  agreed  with 
everything  that  Job  said,  and  went  so  far  in  her  approval  of  bia 
nggestions  that  for  an  instant  Polly  thought,  she  ■«»&  TCi^-ai%  S-va^ 
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of  him.  A  second  glance  at  Sarah's  face  satisfied  her  that  she  w« 
quite  in  earnest.  She  not  only  supported  Job  in  his  qoerulotiE 
insistance  that  the  marriage  shoiilci  take  place  at  once,  butBlw 
hinted  that  it  was  Polly's  duly  to  yield  to  an  arrangement  which 
her  father  had  desired,  and  which  Michael  and  his  father  were 
anxious  to  carry  into  effect. 

'  I  must  be  a  most  dreadfully  perverse  creature,'  said  Polly, 
with  a  slight  laufjh,  which  was  by  no  means  so  clear  and  merry  k 
she  could  have  wished  it  to  be.  '  Every  girl  is  supposed  to  be  in 
misery  until  she  has  a  cliance  of  getting  married,  and  here  am  I 
with  my  two  dearest  friends  insisting  upon  ray  marrying  a  man 
who  I  feel  sure  would  make  the  kindest  und  truest  of  husbands, 
and  yet  I  can't  say  that  1  will  be  good  and  do  as  I  am  told.' 

This  light  way  of  treating  the  matter  was  unpleasant  to  her 
guardian ;  and  to  Sarah  it  suggested  many  disturbing  thoughts. 

'  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  in  which  you  have  the  best  right  to 
judge,  according  to  your  own  feelings,'  she  said ;  '  hut  you  should 
think  of  others  as  well  as  yourself.' 

'  I  am  trying  to  do  that,'  was  Polly's  quiet  answer. 

'  Sensibly  spoke,  Polly,  and  we'll  have  the  wedding  as  soon  ai 
you  can  get  ready,'  said  Job,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  altered  tene 
which  the  cow^ins  used  in  addressing  each  other. 

Polly  felt  annoyed  that  Sarah  should  take  part  against  her : 
she  might  at  any  rate  have  tried  to  say  a  word  in  her  behalf,  iiut«ul 
of  taking  up  the  same  note  :is  Job  and  insisting  on  the  marria^. 
It  was  like  a  combination  to  persecute  her,  and  she  resented  any- 
thing like  an  attempt  to  force  her  will.  The  peraistent  worry  wm 
becoming  too  much  for  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  almost  agree 
to  marry  anybody  in  order  to  escape  from  it.  She  maintained 
silence,  however,  being  anxious  to  spare  her  guardian  every  annoy- 
ance which  could  be  avoided  in  the  mean  while. 

.lob  mistook  her  silence  for  acquiescence,  and  he  relished 
supper.      He  ate  heartily,  whilst  he  made  sly  allusions  to 
events  that  were  soon  to  happen,  nodding  to  Polly  and  wii 
to  Sarah,  as  if  he  would  say, '  You  and  I  uuderatand. 

Walton,  too,  was  merry.     He  had  apparently  quite  fixgot 
that  he  had  only  intended  to  remain  a  few  minutes  at  " " 
and  after  supper  he  offered  to  play  a  game  at  draught*] 
The  latter  looked  at  him  with  pleased  surprise. 

'You've  heard  that  I  play?'  he  said,  flattered  at 
his  skill  being  talked  about. 

'  Oh  yes,  often,  and  I  know  you  are  a  good  hand  at  it ;  bat  i 
despise  me  alt<^ether — I  have  beaten  several  London  fellows 
vere  counted  first-rate  players.' 
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^  I  only  play  a  penny  a  game,'  exclaimed  Job,  with  a  shade  of 
alaxin. 

'  So  much  the  better  for  me,'  was  the  reply ;  *  I  would  be  glad 
to  play  for  love.' 

'  Aha !  thank  you ;  there  are  only  two  who  can  play  for  that 
here.' 

Job  chuckled  at  his  little  joke ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  won 
three  games  and  pocketed  three  pennies  he  had  almost  forgotten 
his  dislike  of  Walton,  and  was  coming  to  regard  him  as  a  very 
pleasant  companion. 

Polly  in  her  ill-humour  was  becoming  suspicious.  She 
suspected  that  Walton  delayed  in  order  that  he  might  claim  the 
right  to  see  her  home.  So,  whilst  he  was  in  the  middle  of  another 
game,  she  quietly  slipped  out  and  told  Jane  Darby  to  get  the 
wagonette  ready.  When  she  rose  to  say  good-night  Walton  was 
taken  by  surprise. 

'  Allow  me  to  see  you  home,'  he  said  awkwardly. 

*  Thank  you,  it  is  not  late,  and  we  are  driving,'  was  the  cold 
answer.  ^  Besides,  you  have  not  finished  your  game,  and  I  would 
not  have  uncle  disappointed  on  any  account.' 

He  was  compelled  to  say  good-bye,  and  to  resume  his  seat 
opposite  Job,  whilst  Michael  went  out  to  see  them  off. 

'  That's  a  point  for  him  to  score,'  thought  Walton,  as,  with 
pretended  contentment,  he  proceeded  with  the  game.  What  he 
suffered  he  believed  no  tongue  could  tell,  and,  brooding  over  his 
wrongs,  he  became  reckless  of  his  play  and  Job  the  more  ecstatic 
as  he  found  how  easily  he  could  beat  this  man  who  had  beaten 
great  London  players.  The  country-people  have  a  way  of  affecting 
to  despise  the  metropolis  and  to  be  horrified  at  its  wickedness,  but 
they  calculate  their  successes  by  what  is  done  in  London. 

Michael  would  have  been  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  the  unex- 
pected opportunity  to  be  Polly's  escort  home.  But  she  resolutely 
declined  all  escort — so  resolutely,  that  he  understood  there  was  no 
use  in  repeating  his  offer.  There  was  something  in  her  manner 
which  in  another  woman  he  would  have  called  rudeness,  but  which 
in  her  he  attributed  to  some  temporary  source  of  annoyance* 

'  Very  well,  I  shall  be  over  to  see  you  to-morrow.' 

^  So  much  the  better — I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  she  answered,  as 
she  drove  away. 

Throughout  the  evening  his  manner  had  been  very  ungracious 
to  her.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  observing  her  closely,  and  with 
an  air  of  pity  that  made  her  feel  more  angry  than  the  e^qMression 
of  any  other  sentiment  on  his  part  could  have  done.  Job  made 
matters  worse  by  his  persistent  reference  to  the  marriaga  whiok  m 
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bill  eyes  was  inevitable  and  just  about  to  take  place  :  and  Sarahr 
treachery  in  joining  the  cry  was  almost  more  than  she  could  beat. 
She  took  the  reins  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  her  lips  were  tightly 
closed :  ehe  would  let  them  all  know  that  her  wishes  had  to  be 
consulted  before  the  question  as  to  a.  husband  could  lie  settlwi. 
She  felt  vicious,  and  yet  ready  to  cry.  She  had  been  anxious  t<i 
offer  comfort  where  she  believed  there  had  been  distress ;  she 
found  few  signs  of  discomfort,  and  she  had  been  subjected  to  n 
degree  of  persecution  which  caused  her  for  the  moment  to  think 
again  that  she  would  gladly  marry  J  anybody  in  order  to  escaj* 
firom  its  repetition. 


Chapter   XXJII. 

OATaBRINO    BQGP. 

Sound  sleep  is  an  excellent  antidote  for  ill-humour ;  and 
the  aleep  be  followed  by  active  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  of  a  brig 
summer  morning,  it  is  a  pitiful  and  a  sickly  nature  which  doe«  D 
forget  the  evils  of  a  previous  day  and  rejoice  in  the  pleasures  of  t 
present.  A  soft  south  wind,  just  strong  enough  to  send  a  delict 
ripple  over  the  heads  of  the  ripening  grain,  and  yet  brisk  enouf^ 
to^make  the  cheeks  glow  with  signs  of  healthy  circulation,  a.  cleM 
blue^sky,  a  laughing  chorus  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  barfc 
ing  of  dogs,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  voices  of  ploughmi 
speaking  to  their  teams,  fill  the  atmosphere  with  exquisite  se 
tions  of  life.  The  heart  beats  lightly,  the  feet  are  jubilant, 
there  is  a  delicious  sense  of  pleasure  throughout  the  whole  systefl 
Polly  had  slept  soundly ;  she  was  therefore  in  a  condition  \ 
enjoy  the  morning  on  going  out  to  see  the  people  set  to 
and  to  give  Carter  his  instructions  for  the  first  part  of  the  da( 
The  haymaking  was  nearly  over,  but  there  were  many  tiiatt«rti  t 
think  alx)Ut  and  arrange  for,  besides  the  live  stock  which  is  a 
stant  care.  There  were  still  all  the  important  duties  of  worlds 
fallows,  of  sowing  turnips,  of  carting  and  spreading  Ume  to  \ 
attended  to.  Then  harvest  was  approaching,  and  there  were  mai 
preparations  necessary  for  it :  the  condition  of  the  reapil 
machines  and  the  rickyards  bad  to  lie  seen  to,  the  arrangemefl 
about  extra  labourers  had  to  Ije  made,  and  the  resident  hands  fal 
to  be  set  to  work  drawing  straw  for  thatching,  repairing  here  ai 
renewing  there ;  and  so  there  was  little  time  to  spare  for  ma 
amusement.  Folly  entered  into  all  the  business  arraDgementdi 
the  iarm  with  the  eanieatnesa  oi  one  -wVo  i^i^vi,  Ssv  tta  -sod 
The  work  was  not  labour  bulYpYeaavwe  VyVft^.j^  K'^>VftSMsat^ 
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be  was  glad  tx)  see  a  few  days  of  comparative  leisure  before  her  in 
rhich  she  could  be  idle  without  feeling  that  she  was  neglecting 
oxne  duty. 

So,  on  her  way  back  to  the  house,  as  was  her  custom  when  she 
tad  time  to  spare  before  breakfast,  she  helped  Sarah  by  looking 
or  stray  eggs.  She  peered  under  the  hedges  and  into  all  the  odd 
omers  where  she  knew  some  of  the  perversely  secretive  hens  were 
a  the  habit  of  trying  to  hide  their  eggs.  Generally  she  was  re- 
garded by  getting  her  pockets  and  hands  filled ;  but  this  morning 
he  was  very  unsuccessful.  However,  she  was  determined  not  to 
le  disappointed,  and  knowing  that  there  were  several  favourite 
tests  on  the  top  of  the  straw  in  the  bam  she  turned  in  that  direc- 
ion. 

Although  she  scarcely  owned  it  to  herself,  she  was  glad  to  have 
little  leisure  to  think  about  herself  and  other  people.  Of  course 
he  other  people  were  chiefly  Michael  and  Walton.  One  circum- 
tance  weighed  very  much  in  favour  of  the  latter — he  had  made 
o  allusion  to  her  unceremonious  return  of  his  present.  She  never 
nspected  that  his  silence  was  due  to  his  normal  dislike  to  allow 
nything  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  She  had 
ppeared  glad  to  see  him  when  he  came  ;  he  was  glad  to  be  with 
er,  and  therefore  he  had  no  desire  to  disturb  this  agreeable  state 
F  affairs  by  seeking  explanations  which  could  not  be  of  importance 
nd  might  be  productive  of  some  harm. 

A  loud  cackle,  cackle,  boding  good  fortune,  greeted  her  as  she 
dtered  the  barii.  When  she  began  to  climb  the  straw,  which 
386  to  within  three  feet  of  the  roof,  a  couple  of  hens  flew  out  with 
cry  [equivalent  to  a  scream,  but  when  they  got  outside  they 
>samed  the  proud  cackle  of  hens  who  feel  they  have  done  their 
uty. 

Climbing  a  hill  of  straw  is  not  such  an  easy  business  as  igno- 
int  persons  would  imagine ;  feet  and  hands  slip  in  the  most  un- 
soountable  way,  and  even  Polly,  with  all  her  experience  in  such 
cercise,  occasionally  slid  downward  three  paces  for  one  she  had 
lade  upward.  But  that  was  only  fun,  and  when  she  did  gain  the 
>p  she  saw  through  the  artificial  twilight  of  the  place  two  nests 
ith  a  fair  store  of  eggs  in  each.  She  took  off  her  hat,  and  after 
eithering  the  white  and  yellow  treasures  into  it,  she  turned  to 
lake  her  descent.  She  partly  stepped  and  partly  glided ;  then 
ust  as  she  was  near  the  floor  she  slipped,  lost  her  hold  of  the 
zaw,  and  went  down  much  more  rapidly  than  she  had  intended ; 
at  she  held  up  the  hat  with  the  eggs  and  so  kept  them  safe. 

The  awkwsurd  position  in  which  she  landed  ^ould  Yik&N^  ^q\^<^ 
mob  amusement  to  berselt  if  she  had  been  t\ie  ^V^^'^x^^xcilSXtX 
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bat  ehe  felt  Bomething  like  diamaj  when  she  saw  Michael  HiiaJl  ' 
stacdiiig  in  the  doorway.      The  Eensation  of  chagrin  was  1 
brief;  she  had  too  much  common-sense  to  allow  it  to  conttnuSa'^ 
There  wai)  an  extra  tinge  of  crimtion  on  her  cheeki^,  that  was  a 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  laughing  merrily. 

'  I  wish  you  had  not  come  just  now,  Michael ;  it  is  bo  ridicu- 
lous to  see  a  woman  tumbling  down  &om  a  pile  of  straw.' 

'  You  can  never  appear  ridiculous  to  me,  Polly.' 

'  Why,  that  is  almost  as  pretty  a  compliment  aa  your  friai 
Walton  would  have  paid  me,'  she  said,  still  laughing,  and  reckle* 
in  her  desire  to  make  him  fetl  that  she  was  perfectly  at  ease. 

There  had  been  light  and  passion  in  his  eyes,  but  her  answer 
suddenly  transformed  him  into  the  thoughtful  person  who  liad 
vexed  her  the  previous  evening. 

She  noticed  the  change,  and  was  aware  of  the  cause :  she  bail 
spoken  of  Walton.  Well,  why  should  she  not  speak  of  him  ?  He 
was  clever,  good-looking,  and  certainly  much  more  desirous  cf 
making  himself  agreeable  than  eoi«e  people  she  knew.  That  wii.' 
her  pride  which  gave  birth  to  these  thoughts,  and  her  better  self 
was  ashamed  of  them. 

She  took  a  very  hold  step,  and  one  which  might  lead  her  into 
many  difficulties.  She  spoke  her  mind,  tenderly,  as  to  one  wlio 
bad  a  place  in  her  affections,  but  still  with  a  pathetic  firmneK. 
showing  that  she  reserved  her  own  right  to  decide  the  future. 

'  What  is  it  that  has  come  between  us,  Michael  ?  I  feel  tha' 
you  are  not  what  you  used  to  be  to  me,  and  you  force  me  to  say 
things  which  I  do  not  mean — at  any  rate,  you  make  me  say  tiiiiifp 
which  1  see  are  not  pleasing  to  you,  and  yet  you  will  not  explain 
why  you  are  so  cold  and  so — I  cannot  put  it  in  any  other  way  U 
this — that,  you  are  so  discontented  witli  me.' 

'  Is  it  of  any  consequence  wliether  I  am  di^^conleuted  or  QotFll 

That  was  a  mistake  on  hi^  part,  but  he  could  not  help  i| 
Walton  was  so  constantly  on  her  lipe,  and  tLieiefore  must  be  in  b 
thoughts.     He  was  surprised  by  tl^e  reply. 

'  Yes,  it  is  of  consequence.     W'e  are  no  longer  able  to  »p« 
each  other  as  we  used  to  do,  and  that  pains  me.     You  and  J 
&ther  have  always  heeu  very  dear  to  me.     You  are  in  trouble  n 
and  you  shut  me  out  from  your  couSdence  in  a  way  that  makes  \ 
feel  you  no  longer  regard  me  as  your  sister.    I  have  thought « 
times  lately  tliat  you  scarcely  regard  me  as  a  friend.' 

'  Oh,  Polly,  you  know  quite  weil^ — 

He  stopped.     He  rested  his  elbow  on  the  bar  of  a  chaff-catti 
machine  while  his  ejea  went  hunting  after  something  i 
dj'rectJou  eicept  that  of  l\er  ?ai:e.    \^  \ve  XiaA.  tix^-j  VsniVial  there  Kj 
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wonld  have  seen  bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  which  would  have 
given  him  comfort  if  they  could  not  have  given  him  satisfaction. 

*  You  know,'  he  went  on,  with  an  effort  to  maintain  a  quiet 
business-like  manner,  although  the  tenderness  of  his  voice  betrayed 
much  more  than  he  suspected, — '  you  know  that  you  are  more  than 
a  sister  to  me,  and  that  you  are  as  deai*  to  my  father  as  any  of  his 
own  children.' 

*  That  is. why  I  complain,  Michael.  If  I  am  as  dear  to  you 
both  as  you  say,  why  do  you  shut  me  out  from  your  confidence  ?  ' 

'//,PoUy?' 

'  Well,  last  night  neither  you  nor  Uncle  Job  said  a  word  to  me 
about  what  was  in  everybody's  mouth  at  the  market — about  your 
losses,  that  some  said  you  could  never  get  over.' 

'  We  have  had  losses,'  he  said  gravely,  '  but  I  believe  we  can 
pull  through,  and  our  liarvest  promises  to  be  a  good  one.' 

'  Then,  why  did  you  not  speak  ?  * 

*  We  could  not  very  well  do  that  in  the  presence  of — others.' 

*  I  know  what  you  mean ;  because  Mr.  Walton  was  with  me. 
Well,  surely  if  a  friend  asks  me  to  give  liim  a  lift  when  he  is  going 
to  the  same  place  as  myself,  I  may  do  so.' 

'  Of  course.'     (This  somewhat  coldly.) 

'  That  was  the  case  last  night.  Mr.  Walton  was  anxious  to 
offer  sympathy  and  to  show  his  friendship,  and  because  he  happened 
to  take  the  earliest  opportimity  that  offered  of  going  to  Marshstead, 
you  were  unkind  to  him  and  unkind  to  me.' 

*  I  could  not  be  imkind  to  you,  and  I  would  not  be  unkind  to 
any  friend  of  yours  if  I  could  help  it ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  be 
grateful  for  pretended  sympathy — a  sympathy  assumed  to  serve  his 
own  purpose.' 

'  Oh,  Michael,  I  never  heard  you  speak  so  distrustfully  of  any- 
one before,  and  I  dislike  it  all  the  more  because  I  know  it  is  not 
just  to  him.' 

'  Then  you  prefer  to  believe  in  liim  and  to  distrust  me  ? ' 

'  You  know  that  I  do  not  prefer  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  I 
will  not  hear  a  friend  abused  behind  his  back  without  saying  it  is 
not  fair.' 

'  That  means  he  is  your  friend  and  I  am  unfair  !  I  envy  him. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  out  to  be  a  backbiter.  I  beg  your 
pardon  and  his ;  but  I  was  only  trying  to  explain  why  nothing  was 
said  last  night,  and  certainly  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  unplea- 
sant about  your — about  Mr.  Walton.  Besides,  you  must  have  seen 
how  strange  my  father  has  become,  and  the  doctor  left  a  note  warning 
me  that  I  was  to  speak  of  nothing  which  might  disturb  1i\\Sl  ^ 
present    He  does  not  know  yet  the  wboVe  extew\*  oi  a\xt\Q>^'^» 
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'Then  is  it  very  heavy?'  she  asked  with  anxious  expressum; 
*  and  will  you  not  allow  me  to  help  yon  ? ' 

Now  was  the  time  to  plead  his  cause^  and  he  knew  it.  He 
ought  to  have  reminded  her  of  the  one  way  by  which  the  difficulty 
could  be  most  speedily  removed  and  he  and  his  &ther  made  happy. 
He  ought  to  have  said,  *  Marry  me,  and  all  will  be  well.'  But  he 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  position ;  he  would  always  feel 
afterwards  that  she  yielded  to  him  out  of  pity,  not  love.  That  she 
did  not  love  him  at  present  in  the  way  a  woman  ought  to  love  the 
man  she  married  was  clear,  at  least  to  his  eyes.  Her  firm  defence  of 
Walton  was  proof  enough  of  that.  The  defence^  too,  hurt  him  in 
itself.  Although  a  strong  and  honest-minded  man,  who  would 
have  given  place  calmly  to  a  worthy  rival,  he  could  not  do  so  in 
the  present  case. 

If  he  should  speak  the  words  which  were  trembling  on  his  lipB, 
and  if  it  should  be,  as  it  seemed,  that  her  affection  leaned  most 
towards  Walton,  she  would  by  and  by  blame  him  for  concealing 
the  truth  and  taking  advantage  of  her  anxiety  to  assist  him  in  a 
time  of  trouble.  So,  unwisely,  he  did  not  speak  the  truth,  because 
of  his  extreme  desire  that  she  should  be  free  to  choose  her  mate, 
and  because  of  his  equally  extreme  desire  that  she  should  make 
her  choice  before  she  learned  anything  about  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making  on  her  account. 

And  yet  the  tenderness  in  her  eyes  and  voice  and  look  tempted 
him  terribly. 

*  Thank  you,  Polly,'  he  said  softly ;  *  we  shall  be  glad  of  your 
help,  and  I  shall  tell  you  when  it  is  needed ;  but  we  scarcely  know 
ourselves  yet  how  far  we  are  involved.  A  few  weeks  will  make 
that  known  to  us,  and  then  I  may  ask  you  to  come  to  the  rescue.' 

*  I  will  give  up  everything — for  Uncle  Job's  sake,'  she  said 
warmly. 

'  And  for  my  sake  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  I  count  you  in  with  him.' 
That  settled  whatever  lingering  doubt  he  might  have  bad,  and 
he  went  away  without  speaking  the  truth. 

(71/  he  continued.) 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

ON  THB  BALA17CE. 

ONE  of  the  drollest  problems  of  human  nature,  and  one  for  which 
our  philosophy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution,  is  the  facility  for  *  falling  out '  so  frequently  displayed  by 
two  friends  whilst  each  feels  and  professes  perfect  confidence  in 
the  other,  and  is  eager  to  render  full  justice,  even  at  the  cost  of 
personal  sacrifice.     That  was  the  position  of  Michael  and  Polly. 

His  aim  was  to  be  kind  to  her ;  her  aim  was  to  be  kind  to  him* 
He  wanted  to  protect  her  from  every  anxiety  that  all  his  means 
and  skill  could  turn  aside.  She  wished  to  comfort  and  help  him ; 
to  make  him  feel  that  she  so  far  identified  herself  with  his  father 
and  with  him  that  she  regarded  their  losses  as  part  of  her  own. 
If  Michael  had  only  yielded  to  the  impulse  he  had  discarded  as 
selfish,  and  spoken  out,  who  can  tell  what  might  have  happened  ? 
Very  likely  she  would  have  said  '  Yes,'  but  the  consent  given  with 
hesitation  was  what  he  could  not  accept  under  the  circumstances. 
No,  she  must  give  herself  to  him  with  her  whole  heart,  and  freely, 
or  not  at  all. 

She  was  conscious  of  having  been  so  nearly  ready  to  yield 
anything  he  might  ask,  that  she  now  felt  irritated  that  he  had 
asked  nothing  and  had  afforded  her  no  opportunity  of  proving  how 
earnest  was  her  desire  to  be  useful.  He  knew  that  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  him  and  he  was  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
himself.  A  few  words  might  have  set  them  right,  but  the  words 
were  not  spoken,  and  two  people  who  were  equally  desirous  to  be 
good  firiends  parted  very  much  like  enemies. 

*He  IS  unbearable^*  was  her  thouglit  aa  ftYie  ^xA.et^di^Xifc'^^'^^sftfc^ 
wou  xxxrm   mo,  cut,  ^  ^ 
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and  with  impatient  haste  opened  her  desk  determined  to  write  and 
tell  him  her  mind,  or  a  bit  of  it  at  any  rate. 

Amongst  the  papers  she  saw  the  rosebud  which  he  had  flung 
from  him  on  the  day  of  their  conversation  in  that  room  where  he 
had  first  attempted  to  explain  himself.  It  was  a  brown,  shrivelled, 
withered-looking  thing,  although  still  retaining  its  perfume.  She 
snatched  it  up  as  if  about  to  throw  it  out  at  the  window,  just  as 
she  had  done  before,  but  she  changed  her  mind  and  laid  it  down 
carefully  in  a  corner  as  if  it  had  been  some  precious  sign  of  a  dear 
memory.  On  the  former  occasion  she  had  flung  it  into  the  desk 
as  if  half-ashamed  of  her  own  sentimentality ;  now  there  was  a 
shade  of  sadness  in  her  manner ;  the  rosebud  had  acquired  new 
meaning  since  it  had  been  lying  shut  up  in  the  desk. 

She  began  the  letter,  not  quite  so  savagely  as  she  had  intended; 
she  even  hesitated  over  the  first  sentence,  but  as  she  recalled  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  prevaricated  and  avoided  the  confidence 
she  sought  as  if  she  had  been  a  mere  acquaintance  who  wished  to 
pry  into  his  affairs  out  of  vulgar  curiosity,  she  wrote  with  the 
velocity  of  indignation.     Time  seemed  to  be  too  short  for  her  to 
say  all  that  was  in  her  mind.     She  plainly  told  him  that  his  con- 
duct was  cruel,  or  she  had  placed  far  too  high  an  estimate  on  the 
friendly  relationship  which  she  had  always  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween them.     If  he  had  not  told  her  that  the  Doctor  had  forbidden 
all  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Uncle  Job,  she  would  have 
gone  to  him  and  discovered  all  the  details  of  the  business.   As  it  was, 
she  was  shut  out  from  their  confidence ;  she  knew  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  she  had  to  endure  all  the  pain  and  suspense 
of  brooding  over  evils  wliich  might  be  less  but  could  not  be  greater 
than  in  her  present  uncertainty  imagination  conjured   up.    She 
repeated  that  it  was  cruel  to  her  and  she  had  not  deserved  such 
treatment. 

She  signed  her  name  with  a  grand  flourish,  but  did  not  prefix 
it  with  any  courteous  phrase,  not  even  the  meaningless  'Yours 
truly.'  She  did  not  pause  to  consider  how  much  more  was  implied 
in  the  omission  than  in  the  commission  of  any  of  the  conventional 
phrases.  She  addressed  the  envelope — so  firmly ! — and  placed  the 
letter  in  it.  Then—  she  sat  with  her  elbows  resting  on  the  desk ; 
her  fore-fingers  forming  pivots  for  the  opposite  comers  of  the 
letter,  on  which,  by  a  touch  of  her  little  finger,  she  caused  it  to 
revolve.  The  flush  had  gone  from  her  face,  and  she  sat  for  a  long 
time  dreamily  engaged  in  this  di-oU  occupation  of  twirling  the 
letter  between  her  hands. 

Suddenly  she  tore  the  paipei  lu  t^o,  ^cad  with  vigorous  haste 
hegaxL  to  shred  it  into  smaW  iragme\A.«».    'Stia  \?^  ^ofllvsvxa,  \/;i  ^^ 
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disposed  of  before  Sarah  entered  the  room.  She  gathered  up  the 
{xagments,  and  rolled  them  into  a  ball,  and  they  grew  into  a  kind 
of  paper  Frankenstein.  She  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
there  was  no  fire,  and  she  would  have  made  a  mess  if  she  had  used 
a  match  to  set  them  alight,  which  would  have  had  to  be  explained 
to  Sarah.  She  went  into  the  kitchen,  feeling  very  shamefaced  as 
she  invented  messages  for  the  two  maidens  in  order  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  As  soon  as  they  had  gone  she  thrust  the  ball  of 
torn  paper  into  the  fire,  and  pressed  it  well  in  amongst  the  blazing 
coals.  If  she  had  been  burning  a  will  she  could  not  have  felt 
more  guilty. 

'  What  possesses  you,  Polly,  to  poke  the  fire  in  that  way  ?  Don't 
you  see  you  are  spoiling  it  ? ' 

It  was  Sarah  who  spoke  in  much  amazement  at  her  cousin's 
conduct,  for  it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence  to  see  Polly  disturb- 
ijig  a  good  kitchen  fire  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

*  It  is  not  the  fire,  Sarah,'  she  answered,  her  face  reflecting  the 
glare  of  the  red-hot  coal. 

'  What  is  it,  then  ? ' 

'I  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  one  who  did  not  deserve  it.  I 
luckily  changed  my  mind  about  it  in  time,  and  I  am  trying  to 
bum  it  out  of  existence  and  out  of  my  memory.' 

With  that  she  gave  the  fire  one  last  vigorous  stir,  and  left  the 
kitchen.  Sarah's  lips  trembled  a  little  as  she  gazed  after  her  ;  of 
course  the  angry  letter  was  to  Walton,  and  it  was  about  his  going 
away.     He  did  not  deserve  it  I     How  she  must  love  him  1 

This  thing  that  he  was  doing,  Michael  believed  to  be  right ;  it 
was  a  restitution,  not  a  sacrifice.  He  was  convinced  that  if  the  case 
had  been  presented  in  a  court  of  law,  the  court  would  have  decided 
exactly  as  he  had  done.  Therefore,  he  argued,  he  saved  a  great 
deal  of  expense  to  both  parties,  and  spared  Polly  many  uncomfort- 
able hours.  Of  course,  she  never  would  have  thought  of  going  to 
law,  and  consequently  he  was  the  more  bound  to  see  that  she  lost 
nothing.  On  these  accounts  he  congratulated  himself  on  perform- 
ing an  act  of  justice  in  the  simplest  and  quickest  manner  possible. 

Would  he  have  done  the  same  if  it  had  been  anyone  but  Polly 
who  was  involved  ?  The  question  pulled  him  up  sharply.  After 
unpleasant  reflections  he  would  not  deny  that  he  Tnight  have  been 
mean  enough  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  Iiis  present  action  if  it 
had  not  been  Polly  who  was  concerned,  but  he  hoped — he  believed 
— that  he  would  have  done  as  he  was  doing  now.  Very  likely  ^Va^ 
Would  some  daj  Jearn  the  truth,  and,  may\>e,  ^eoVdi  \5i\si,  ^x>X.  '^^ 
would  hare  to  own,  at  any  rate,  that  \ie  TliadLl^ft.  \i«t  ixefc  ^^  lasi^^ 
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choice  of  a  husband  without  being  influenced  by  any  thought  of 
changed  fortunes.  She  must  own  it,  and  she  would  understand. 
That  was  his  strong  point.  How  far  the  element  of  vanity  inspired 
this  faith  he  could  not  have  told  even  if  he  had  thought  of  it.  All 
he  knew  was  that  according  to  his  lights  he  was  doing  the  best  he 
could  for  her.  If  he  could  help  it  she  should  never  know  any- 
thing about  what  he  had  done — not  even  if  she  gave  herself  to 
Walton, 

That  she  might  do  so,  he  thought  not  only  possible  but  probable. 
Should  the  probability  be  realized,  he  would  try  to  wish  them 
good  foi-tune,  and  to  pass  on  his  own  way  with  as  light  a  step  as 
he  miglit  be  enabled  to  use  by  the  consciousness  of  having  alwap 
thought  of  her  happiness  before  his  own.  Yet  amongst  all  these 
generous  resolves,  his  heart  was  sore.  He  wished  that  he  could 
avoid  her  altogether  ;  then  he  might  be  more  at  ease  ;  he  niight 
even  acquire  power  over  his  own  emotions.  But  there  were  so 
many  things  in  which  his  aid  was  required  that  they  were  con- 
stantly brought  together.  Their  quarrels  were  like  those  of 
brother  and  sister,  of  no  permanent  importance ;  and  after  one  of 
them,  they  met  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Would  it  be 
so  now  ? 

As  for  Walton,  he  had  been  in  the  height  of  felicity  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  market-day ;  and  during  the  drive  to  Marshstead 
he  would  have  given  freely  a  hundred  to  one  against  the  chances 
of  Michael's  success.  During  the  evening,  however,  his  opinion 
regarding  the  state  of  aifairs  became  considerably  modified ;  at  the 
end  he  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  offer  more  than  two  to  one 
on  the  event. 

He  glided  rapidly  from  the  position  of  a  gay  wooer  who  is  so 
confident  of  success  that  he  is  ready  to  encounter  all  rivals,  into 
that  of  one  ^vllo  feels  himself  rather  badly  used.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  agreeable  sensation  his  own  value  became  much 
enhanced,  and  Polly's  treatment  of  him  appeared  to  be  unkind, 
if  not  positively  ungrateful. 

Had  he  not  on  her  account  braved  the  combined  wrath  of  the 
'  Sistern '  ?  Had  he  not — almost — made  up  his  mind  to  forswear 
horse-racing,  betting,  and  all  the  other  joys  of  his  youth  for  her 
sake  ?  And  yet  she  treated  him  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  to 
prove  how  very  much  he  was  in  love  with  her.  Indeed,  she  had 
'  chaffed '  him  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  would  have  permitted 
anyone  else  to  do.  Well,  he  could  resent  this  treatment  and  give 
up  the  chase  as  if  he  had  never  meant  anything  more  than  a 
commonplace  flirtation.     But  then  there  were  those  interviews 
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with  his  family  when  he  had  too  recklessly  declared  his  readiness 
to  marry  the  mistress  of  the  Meadow  if  she  would  accept  him. 

'  No,  that  won't  do,  either,'  was  his  instant  reflection  ;  *  I  can't 
give  her  up  now  and  be  laughed  at  by  the  Angel  and  everybody 
else.  ...  I  ought  to  settle  it,  though,  one  way  or  other  before  I 
leave.  I  go,  and  the  field  is  entirely  open  to  Hazell.  There  is  no 
saying  what  run  of  luck  he  may  have  in  my  absence.' 

He  might  stay  at  home.  The  promise  to  go  which  he  had  given 
to  his  sister  did  not  affect  his  decision  on  that  point  at  all ;  he 
would  have  broken  it  without  the  slightest  pricking  of  conscience. 
But  a  place  had  been  reserved  for  him  on  the  drag  with  which 
Sir  Montague  I^ewis  was  to  convey  his  young  sporting  friends  to 
the  races,  and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  the  fun — 
not  to  mention  that  he  had  bets  at  stake  which  would  keep  him 
in  a  burning  state  of  anxiety  as  to  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  by  giving  this  advantage  to  the  enemy  he  should  lose  Polly,  he 
felt  that  the  triumph  which  Miss  Walton  would  find  endless  ways 
of  showing — to  say  nothing  of  the  commiseration  and  satisfaction 
of  Misses  Alice  and  Carry — would  prove  too  much  for  him. 

'  But  I'll  take  my  chance  and  go,'  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  resolved  upon  some  noble  act  of  self-sacrifice ;  ^  I 
can  square  matters  when  I  cx)me  back.' 

Why  he  should  be  better  able  to  square  matters  on  his  return 
than  before  going  he  did  not  know.  He  never  bothered  himself 
with  such  details  as  *  reasons '  for  doing  the  thing  which  pleased 
him  most  at  the  moment.  Amongst  his  sisters  he  affected  to  be 
making  a  great  sacrifice  of  his  own  inclinations  and  convenience 
in  order  to  please  them. 

Miss  Walton  was  very  complaisant  because  she  had  gained  a 
fortnight — at  least — in  which  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  order  to  rescue  her  dear  brother  from  his  infatuation.  Alice 
'was  supercilious ;  she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Tom  was 
going  away  in  order  to  gratify  himself.  But  Carry  was  roman- 
tically inclined  to  regard  her  brother  as  a  hero  who  had  devoted 
himself  in  a  spirit  of  pure  self-sacrifice  to  the  performance  of  some 
desperate  enterprise,  and  she  searched  her  short  memory  for  some 
parallel  to  his  conduct  in  that  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  novels  she 
bad  read.  There  was  nothing  equal  to  him,  and  she,  magnifying 
the  imaginary  sacrifice  he  was  making,  began  to  pity  him  and  to 
look  upon  her  eldest  sister  as  too  exacting  and  too  callous  to 
the  finer  emotions.  Why  should  he  not  marry  Polly  Holt  ?  He 
might  do  worse,  and  very  likely  would. 

Her  cheeks  were  warmed  slightly  by  the  self-consciousness  that 
she  was  interested  in  the  question ;  for  her  name  had  l)een  coupled 
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with  that  of  Michael  Hazell  on  several  occasions.  He  was  a  very 
nice  young  man  ;  and  although  he  had  lately  met  with  misfortune, 
he  could  still  offer  a  comfortable  home  to  his  future  wife ;  and  if 
he  asked,  she  did  not  think  that  she  could  say,  *  No.'  Carry's 
sentiments  were  not  deep,  however,  and  the  asking  or  the  not  asking 
would  never  unsettle  her  appetite.  She  could  read  and  dream  of 
true  love  crossed  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  ways,  and  find  satisSeu^tion  in 
the  pleasant  knowledge  tliat  at  any  rate  she  had  never  been  tried 
as  these  poor  heroines  had  been.  If  she  ever  should  come  to 
suffer  like  them — well,  she  would  act  quite  differently.  She 
would  not  mope,  and  starve,  and  make  herself  miserable  as  a 
governess.  She  would  marry  the  first  sensible  man  that  offered 
himself.  If  no  sensible  man  appeared  she  would  go  and  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  work.  What  that  something  might  be  she 
did  not  trouble  herself  to  find  out ;  but  took  up  her  novel  and 
became  oblivious  for  the  time  to  everything  else. 

Walton  really  did  put  himself  under  penance  for  once  in  a  way ; 
but  it  was  his  injured  pride  which  enabled  him  to  endure. 
During  the  two  days  which  intervened  between  his  last  meeting 
with  Polly  and  his  departure,  he  did  not  call  at  the  Meadow.  If 
she  did  not  care  for  him  he  would  not  care  for  her ;  and  yet  he 
longed  to  say  good-bye.  Who  could  tell  but  this  brief  parting 
might  be  productive  of  results  fatal  to  his  suit  ?  Those  two  days 
were  the  most  uncomfortable  that  he  had  ever  spent.  He  was  not 
exactly  unhappy,  for  he  had  his  dogs  and  his  horses  to  amuse  him ; 
and  his  sisters,  although  in  their  different  ways  frequently  very 
annoying  to  him,  afforded  some  excitement  to  break  the  mono- 
tony of  his  existence.  And  there  was  the  gratification  of  proving 
to  Polly  that  he  could  do  without  her — for  his  vanity  was  great 
enough  to  interpret  many  little  acts  of  ordinary  courtesy  into 
marks  of  special  favour,  and  he  believed  she  would  feel  hurt  by  his 
present  reticence. 

Still,  he  was  uncomfortable.  Now,  he  would  go  to  her  and 
have  his  doom  pronounced  at  once,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
more  hunting  after  a  shadow ;  and  presently,  he  would  not  risk 
putting  his  fate  to  the  proof  so  suddenly.  Three  or  four  times 
each  day  he  found  himself  half-way  to  the  Meadow,  and  turned 
back  in  a  high  state  of  irritability  at  these  signs  of  weakness. 

*  I  am  an  ass,'  was  the  only  definite  conclusion  he  could 
arrive  at. 

It  did  occur  to  Polly,  two  or  three  times,  as  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance, that  Walton  did  not  make  his  appearance  before  going  away. 
He  would  have  been  chagrined  to  know  that  she  felt  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  absence.     She  was  worried  by  the  persis- 
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tent  chase  after  her,  and  she  wanted  time  to  rest  and  to  think. 
She  was  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all  positions,  that  of  not  know- 
ing her  own  mind,  and  she  was  eager  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  rosebud  in  the  desk  had  almost  settled  the  whole 
question  for  her ;  but  she  had  put  it  away  and  turned  to  business 
with  unusual  energy  in  order  to  keep  her  nerves  steady  and  her 
head  clear. 

The  morning  of  the  start  from  Elizabeth  House  for  Newmarket 
was  dull  and  foggy.  The  sky  was  darkened  by  many  clouds  through 
which  flashed  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine,  but  they  gave  little  promise 
of  a  fine  day.  Fair  or  foul,  however,  the  party  was  to  start,  and 
punctually  at  half-past  nine  the  drag  with  its  team  of  four  splendid 
bays,  was  brought  to  the  gates.  Walton  and  half-a-dozen  other 
young  fellows,  sons  of  neighbouring  proprietors  and  of  London 
barristers  or  doctors,  had  breakfasted  with  the  baronet  and  were 
ready  to  leap  into  the  places  which  they  had  been  invited  to  take. 
Sir  Montague  professed  to  be  a  first-class  whip  himself,  and  he 
believed  his  companions  were  almost  equal  to  him ;  but  on  all 
these  occasions  he  insisted  upon  having  his  own  coachman  to  drive, 
as  it  left  the  party  quite  free  to  enjoy  themselves. 

He  took  his  place  in  front,  and  they  started  amidst  a  steady 
drizzling  rain  and  the  cheers  of  a  crowd  of  village  children  who 
had  gathered  to  see  the  start.  Walton  was  the  gayest  of  all,  in 
spite  of  the  rain. 

Chapter  XXV. 

BEGINiaKG  HABYSSX. 

When  Walton  had  gone  away  without  making  any  sign, 
Michael  remained  the  same  calm,  faithful  friend  as  ever,  but  an 
nnconfiding  one  as  Polly  thought.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  became  conscious  of  a  sense  of  dulness  in  the  routine  of  her 
duties.  She  had  not  suspected  until  now  how  much  excitement 
there  had  been  in  the  affairs  of  the  last  month  or  so,  giving  spice  to 
her  daily  life.  In  the  calm  between  the  close  of  the  busy  time  of 
haymaking  and  the  beginning  of  the  still  busier  time  of  harvest  she 
was  obliged  to  own  that  she  regretted  the  absence  of  Walton. 

The  old  ways  in  which  she  had  grown  up  were  mysteriously 
changed.  Uncle  Job  was  quite  different  from  what  he  used  to  be. 
Michael  was  always  so  gentle  that  his  friendship  did  not  afford  her 
half  so  much  pleasure  as  when  he  had  occasionally  scolded  her. 
Formerly  he  would  have  resolutely  forbidden  her  to  act  when  he 
believed  she  was  making  a  mistake,  and  she  would  yield.  Now, 
he  would  only  explain  to  her  at  what  point  she  was  likely  to  err. 
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and  then  leave  her  entirely  to  her  own  devices.  He  would  not 
argue  or  insist  as  he  used  to  do :  he  left  the  whole  responsihility 
of  action  upon  herself ;  and  sometimes  out  of  pure  vexation  at  this 
inexplicable,  and,  what  was  worse,  inexpressible  change,  she  would 
not  yield.  In  the  end  she  was  generally  obliged  to  own  that  he 
had  been  right. 

One  of  her  latest  crotchets  was  a  very  good  one,  but  it  threat- 
ened to  leave  her  without  anything  like  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands  for  the  harvest.  In  engaging  the  harvesters  she  declared 
her  resolution  not  to  give  beer  in  the  field,  but  to  pay  the  equiva- 
lent in  money  at  the  end  of  each  week.  Polly  was  a  great  favourite 
throughout  the  district :  anyone  who  had  been  in  her  service  was 
sure  of  assistance  in  a  time  of  trouble.  What  she  had  done  for 
the  labourers  and  their  wives  was  not  to  be  measured  by  money  ; 
many  a  time  in  cases  of  illness  she  had  risked  the  danger  of  in- 
fection and  acted  as  nurse — fever,  and  even  small-pox,  having  no 
terrors  for  her. 

Her  own  people,  therefore,  were  ready  to  stand  by  her  in  any- 
thing she  might  do,  but  even  they  were  staggered  by  this  daring 
innovation;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  harvesters  being 
strangers,  her  proposal  was^rejected.  She  was  inclined  to  insist,  and 
that  only  made  matters  worse,  for  the  agricultural  agitators  were 
at  this  time  rousing  dissension  between  farmers  and  labourers,  and 
there  was  discontent  throughout  the  land.  The  discovery  was 
suddenly  made  by  the  latter  that  they  had  been  long-suffering 
and  ill-used  beings.  *  Unions '  were  being  formed  everywhere,  and 
the  scale  of  wages  was  to  be  regulated  by  them  and  not  by  the 
employers. 

The  mistress  of  the  Meadow  had  been  always  ready  to  give  the 
highest  wages  she  could  afford,  and  consequently  had  not  yet  been 
much  affected  by  the  general  disturbance.  But  on  this  matter  of 
beer  she  was  obstinate,  and  ran  the  risk  of  being  left  with  only  her 
own  people  to  do  the  harvest  work.  Michael  was  conciliatory. 
He  advised  that  the  arrangement  should  be  made  optional,  and  at 
length  she  submitted.  Then  she  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  men  and  women  who  had 
refused  to  be  coerced  into  the  arrangement  agreed  to  accept  the 
money  instead  of  the  beer. 

'  That  is  sensible,'  said  Polly  to  old  Carter,  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  announce  the  decision  of  the  harvesters.     ^  I  never  had  a 
dispute  with  any  of  them  before,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  one  has 
been  so  easily  settled.   I  believe  the  new  arrangement  will  be  better 
/or  youraelves  and  for  me.' 

She  was  frtanding  at  the  foot  ot  l\\fe  ^w^ictv  %\^^  V^\Ti%  \.^ 
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the  door  of  the  store-loft.  The  building  was  of  wood,  thickly 
coated  with  tar  which  glistened  in  the  sunlight.  The  underpart 
was  used  as  a  tool-house  and  receptacle  of  miscellaneous  lumber 
and  had  a  separate  door  on  one  side  of  the  steps.  She  had  been 
about  to  ascend  to  the  loft  when  Carter  approached,  his  face  beam- 
ing with  satisfaction  at  the  intelligence  he  had  to  communicate. 

'  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Missus,'  he  said  cheerily,  *  and  we're  all 
glad  that  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  for  we  was  mortal  vexed 
that  there  should  have  been  anything  wrong  between  you  and  us. 
But  you  see  times  has  changed  and  people  want  a  bit  of  their  own 
way.  I'm  not  saying  but  they  sometimes  want  too  much  of  their 
own  way.' 

*  They  ought  to  have  as  much  as  they  like,  so  long  as  they 
don't  interfere  with  other  people's  way.' 

*That's  just  what  them  as  didn't  know  you,  Missus,  thought 
you  wanted  to  do,'  answered  Carter  honestly,  but  with  an  apolo- 
getic grin  for  speaking  so  boldly. 

*  Perhaps  they  are  right.  Carter ;  but  they  will  find  at  the  end 
of  harvest  that  those  who  have  taken  the  money  have  the  best  of 
it,  and  they  will  own  then  that  I  was  right.  However,  they  can- 
not say  I  am  interfering  now.' 

Her  proposal  had  been  made  entirely  with  a  view  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  she  was  glad  to  find  it  adopted  under 
any  modifications.  It  was  Mr.  Holroyd,  the  young  curate,  who 
had  made  the  suggestion.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  in  all 
matters  of  moral  and  sanitary  reform,  and  was  constantly  discover- 
ing something  to  be  improved  or  abolished.  His  activity  in  this 
respect  pleased  a  few,  amused  others,  and  annoyed  a  great  many 
who  wished  to  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  customs  and  things 
which  had  served  them  quite  well  until  this  young  fellow  came 
amongst  them. 

Polly  was  one  of  the  few  who  regarded  the  proposal  to  give 
money  instead  of  beer  to  the  labourers  as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  system,  and  she  had  made  an  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
practice.  She  had  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  success 
was  not  so  complete  as  to  impress  her  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
bom  to  be  a  reformer. 

*  Why  can't  they  see  it  ? '  she  said  to  Michael,  still  wondering 
at  the  obtuseness  of  her  subjects. 

'  Because  the  points  of  view  are  different.     They  look  on  the 
supply  of  beer,  not  as  part  of  their  wages,  but  as  an  irild-established 
privilege ;  and  there  are  many  better  informed  people  than  our 
labourers  who  prefer  a  privilege  to  any  com.^T3fiaX,\oTL  \tl  \s^^\sk^* 
Bntjon  have  done  a  good  thing  for  them  vcv  ^nycv^  \J^«a^  >5cskn:^ 
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choice,  and  the  best  thing  for  yourself  at  the  same  time.  You 
could  never  have  forced  them  to  take  your  view  of  the  matter, 
but  they  will  soon  come  to  understand  the  value  of  the  arrange- 
ment when  they  see  it  in  practice  amongst  their  friends.  I  have 
made  the  same  agreement  with  our  people  at  Marshstead ;  and  I 
believe  Tyler  has  done  so,  too,  at  the  Brook.' 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  two  at  least  of  her  neigh- 
bours were  carrying  out  the  same  plan  as  herself,  and  on  the  day 
on  which  operations  were  to  begin  she  went  out  with  a  merry 
heart  to  meet  the  harvesters. 

It  was  early  morning,  the  air  full  of  bird-music,  the  sky  so 
clear  that  there  were  no  shadows  cast  upon  the  fields  of  golden 
grain  which  rippled  and  glanced  merrily  in  the  sunlight  as  if 
nature  rejoiced  in  the  bounteous  store  to  be  gathered  in. 

At  the  top  of  the  home-field  Polly  met  the  group  of  men  and 
women,  all  bright  and  smiling,  and  dressed  with  more  than  usual 
neatness,  as  if  they  were  bent  on  a  holiday  rather  than  a  hard  day^s 
work.  There  was  a  sharp  rasping  of  scythes,  and  the  party 
attached  to  the  reaping  machine  were  taking  a  last  survey  of  the 
gear  to  make  sure  that  every  part  was  in  good  going  order. 

But  all  turned  to  the  Mistress  when  she  appeared  amongst 
them.  She  gave  them  kindly  greetings  and  they  responded  with 
hearty  wishes  for  a  goodly  ingathering,  congratulating  her  upon 
the  rich  promise  made  by  the  appearance  of  the  crops.  The  ex- 
hilaration of  the  morning  air  stirred  the  blood  and  made  all 
to  begin  the  great  work  of  the  year. 

Polly  took  a  reaping  hook,  and,  whilst  the  others  looked  on, 
cut  the  first  sheaf ;  deftly  she  platted  two  lengths  of  straw  together, 
bound  the  sheaf  neatly,  and  placed  it  on  end. 

Then   there  was  a  ringing   cheer;  the  scythes  flashed 
swished  through  the  ripe  grain  as  the  reapers,  followed  by  thi 
gatherers  and  binders,  fell  into  their  places.     The  reaping 
was  driven  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  to  the  next  field  where  i 
was  to  be  employed.    A  hum  of  voices  and  soimds   of  me: 
laughter  now  joined  in  the  chorus  of  the  birds,  and  harvest 
begun, 

ClIAPTEK  XXVI. 

SHE  WOULD  AN'D   8HE  WOUU)  KOT. 

*  It  is  more  than  five  weeks  since  Mr.  Walton  left  home,' 
Sarah,  her  knitting  needles  working  in  and  out  dexterously,  anJ 
firwiflly  transforming  a  ball  of  wool  into  a  stocking. 

The  observation  wasm^^e  s\\Aiev\\^,\sv\\.\\*^«^iVft  outcome  oi 
a  long  train  of  reflections. 
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*  Is  it  ?'  said  Polly,  yawning.    *  We  have  got  on  very  well  with- 
out him.' 

She  looked  up  from  her  book  as  if  she  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change reading  for  conversation.  They  had  been  sitting  together 
for  a  long  time  in  silence — a  habit  lately  more  marked  than  usual — 
and  the  twilight  was  so  rapidly  fading  into  darkness  that  Polly  • 
had  been  straining  her  eyes  during  the  last  ten  minutes  to  make 
out  the  printed  words.  She  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the 
window,  and  on  raising  her  eyes  she  encountered  a  quick  inquisi- 
tive glance  from  Sarah's.     The  latter : 

'  You  have  not  missed  him  much,  apparently.' 
'  Why  should  I  miss  him  or  anybody  when  there  was  so  much 
work  on  hand  ? ' 

*  I  thought  you  would  have  missed  him.  He  was  only  to  be 
away  a  fortnight.' 

There  was  a  faint  indication  as  of  shortness  of  breath  in  the 
quick,  nervous  manner  of  her  speech. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  he  has  been  enjoying  himself  in  his  own  way. 
Where  did  he  go  to  ? ' 

*  You  know  he  went  to  Newmarket,  and  then  to  London  ;  then 
he  went  to  the  Goodwood  and  back  to  London,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  him  since.' 

*  You  seem  to  know  all  about  his  movements ;  has  he  written 
to  you  ? ' 

'  No.  I  saw  his  sister  yesterday,  and  she  told  me  this.  At  the 
same  time  she  wished  me  to  ask  if  he  had  written  to  you,  as  they 
are  getting  anxious  about  him.' 

Polly  thought  herself  lucky  that  her  back  was  towards  the 
window,  otherwise  Sarah  could  not  liave  failed  to  observe  the 
flush  which  came  to  her  cheek.  But  Sarah  did  observe  it,  in  spite 
of  Polly's  position  and  the  rapidly  deepening  shadows ;  and  she 
became  pale. 

Walton  had  written  to  her  twice  ;  she  had  not  answered  the 
letters,  but  she  intended  to  do  so,  and  had  l)een  meditating  night 
and  day  what  her  answer  was  to  be.  There  was  a  pause.  In  that 
dim  light  Polly  felt  better  able  to  speak  in  confidence  to  her  cousin 
than  she  had  done  for  some  weeks  past.  And  so,  quite  gravely, 
she  said : 

*  Yes,  he  has  written,  Sarah,  and  I  have  not  replied,  because  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say  to  him,  and  I  would  ratber  not  answer 
him  at  all.' 

<  What  is  the  difficulty  ? ' 

The  knitting  needles  seemed  to  fly,  and  '^Yitct,  \\\.\\ei\\^V.  ^O^^x^ 
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was  seemed  to  flash  from  them.     Polly  laid  her  book  on  the  table, 
pushed  the  chair  back,  got  up,  and  began  to  pace  the  room. 

*  The  difficulty  is  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say,'  she  replied, 
by-and-by.  *  He  wants  me  to  marry  him :  I  like  him  veiy 
much,  but  I  don't  think  I  like  him  well  enough  at  present  to  do 
that.' 

She  was  talking  more  to  herself  than  replying  to  her  cousin. 
She  was  utterly  imconscious  of  the  pain  which  those  quickly 
moving  needles  expressed. 

*  He  does  seem  to  like  me,  and  says  he  would  do  anything  for 
my  sake,'  she  went  on,  still  speaking  as  if  to  herself.  'Now, it 
would  not  be  fair  of  me  to  say  yes  or  no,  until  I  felt  quite  sure 
whether  or  not  I  was  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  him. 
Would  it  ? ' 

'  No ! '  with  emphasis  ;  then  in  a  lower  tone,  *but  do  you  think 
he  would  give  up  everything  for  you  ? ' 
'  He  says  so.' 

*  Would  he  give  up  races  and  betting,  for  instance  ? ' 

'He  says  that  he  will  never  attend  another  race  or  make 
another  bet  if  I  will  say  yes ;  but  that  if  I  say  no,  he  will  go  as 
fast  as  he  can  to ' 

'  The  devil  1  that's  where  he  is  going  to,  at  any  rate,  and  as  we 
are  alone  you  might  just  as  well  say  it  outright.  Do  you  believe 
in  his  promises  ? ' 

'  No — at  least,  not  without  a  good  many  grains  of  salt.' 

'Then  tell  him  so,  and  that  will  answer  him.  You  cannot 
hesitate  if  you  do  not  believe  in  his  promises.' 

'  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  them, 
for  I  think  he  would  try  to  keep  them.' 

*  And  you  know  he  would  fail.' 

Polly  halted  at  the  window.  The  trees  were  forming  into 
dense  black  masses,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  light  like  the 
eyes  of  wood-gnomes  peering  out  in  search  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  begin  their  pranks ;  and  the  headlines,  touching  the  sky  where  the 
last  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  still  lingered,  formed  into  curious 
shapes  of  faces,  towers  and  spires,  and  serpentine  convolutions,  to 
which  the  imagination  would  give  form,  according  to  what  was 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  The  sweet  stillness  of  the  scene  and  hour 
might  have  soothed  the  most  distracted  brain.  And  through  this 
calm  scene  the  shadow  of  Michael  Hazell  passed  more  than  once ; 
but  it  was  so  distant  that  she  was  only  faintly  conscious  of  its 
presence.     She  was  thinking  about  Tom  Walton. 

^  YeSf  he  would  f^il^'  she  mA  iv.1  \w\^\\\,  ^^  \^  wnaware  that 
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■ifiiere  had  been  any  lapse  of  time  between  Sarah's  remark  and  the 
■mpoDse. 

W      *  What  would  you  do  then  ? ' 

B'      'I  don't  know  what  I  might  do  ;    and  it's  just  the  fear  of  that 
Birfaich  makes  me  iincomfortaljlc  and  unable  to  make  up  my  mind.' 
W^       'I  can  tell  what  you  would  ilo  :   there  would  be  a  quarrel  and  a 
pMeparstioQ.     By-and-by,  you  would  make  it  up,  and  you  would  go 
on  more  or  less  smoothly  together  tmtil   the   next   quarrel   and 
separation ;  and  bo  you  would  go  on  to  the  end,  both  of  you  dis- 
contented and  miserable.' 

'  If  I  cared  enough  for  him,  I  think  lie  might  be  kept  straight 
—  hut  I  don't.  .  .  ,  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  ' 

'  If  you  asked  ray  advice  with  any  intention  of  being  guided  by 
it,  I  could  answer.' 

'  I  would  rather  have  your  advice  than  that  of  anyone  else  on 
this  matter  ;  and  I  would  be  guided  by  it — if  I  felt  that  you  were 
right.' 

'Ah,  that  is  an  important  condition^ — but  all  counsel  is  subject 
to  it.  The  only  advice  anylxxly  takes  is  that  which  chimes  in  with 
one's  own  humour.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do — I  would  leave 
him  to  the  woman  who  cares  enough  for  him  to  risk  her  happiness 
on  the  chance  of  keeping  him  straight ;  and  who,  failing  in  that, 
would  still  be  faithful  to  hira  when  he  sank  into  the  worst  state  of 
poverty.' 

There  was  energetic  earnestness  in  the  voice,  indicating  that 
the  words  sprang  from  the  depths  of  her  heart.  Polly  did  not 
observe  that.  She  sat  down  by  the  window,  resting  her  elbow  on 
the  ledge  and  watching  the  droll  outlines  of  the  trees  and  gathering 
clouds,  ever  chauging  as  the  light  fuded. 
I  '  la  there  such  a  woman  ?  ' 

B     'I  believe  there  is.' 
*     'Where?' 

'  He  will  find  her,  I  told  you  once  that  he  would  never  marry 
you  even  if  you  were  willing  to  take  him  ;  and  I  said  that  because 
I  know  the  woman  who  would  sacrifice  everything  for  him  exists. 
I^eave  him  alone,  Polly,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  your  own.  Or,  if 
you  still  doubt  what  you  ought  to  do,  try  him ;  say  that  you  are 
as  poor  as  I  am,  and  watch  how  quickly  his  ardour  will  cool.' 

Polly  opened  her  eyes  and  her  mouth  too  at  this  strange  sally ; 

B  su^estion  was  equally  degrading  to  her  and  to  the  man.     She 

I  not  like  it,  and  she  spoke   with   some   symptoms   of  rising 

oaper. 

*Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying,  Sarah  ?     Do  you  think  he 

a  for  me  only  for  what  I  have,  and  not  Eoi  Nibal  1  wa'i' 
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*  I  say,  try  him,'  was  the  dogged  response,  but  there  was  an 
implied  sneer  in  the  words  and  tone  which  made  Polly  feel 
very  hot. 

*  How  could  that  be  done  without  marrying  him  ?' 

*  Easily*  Tell  him  that  you  have  been  more  seriously  involved 
in  the  bank  failure  than  you  had  at  fust  supposed,  and  that  you 
have  scarcely  enough  left  to  keep  the  farm  going  without  the  aid 
of  others.     Tell  him  that,  and  see  what  will  happen.' 

*  How  could  I  tell  him  such  a  lie  ? '  was  the  impatient  exclam- 
ation, for  the  idea  that  she  was  dependent  on  others  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  farm  was  irritating  in  the  extreme,  even  as  a  mere 
fancy. 

*  You  wanted  to  test  him,'  answered  Sarah,  with  sudden  cold- 
ness, *  and  yet  you  are  afraid.' 

^  I  am  not  afraid,  but  he  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  you  are  in 
proposing  such  a  thing  if  he  did  not  at  once  see  that  I  was 
making  fun  of  him.  He  would  not  believe  it,  and  he  would  laugh 
at  me.' 

^  I  will  undertake  that  he  shall  believe  it,  and  that  he  shall  not 
laugh  at  you.' 

But  Polly  lauglied.  Her  cousin's  vehement  persistence  con- 
trasted so  comically — as  she  thought — with  the  absurdity  of  the 
proposed  test,  that  it  restored  her  good  humour. 

*  Very  well,  I  will  show  you  that  advice  can  be  taken  although 
its  wisdom  is  doubted.  I  will  try  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  back. 
I  will  dress  myself  in  one  of  Dame  Carter's  dowdy  gowns  and 
say  to  him,  **  Please,  sir,  I  was  rich  and  I  find  myself  now  very 
poor.  Do  you  still  wish  me  to  be  mistress  of  Walton  Abbey?" 
But,  mind,  I  don't  promise  to  accept  him  even  if  he  should  say 
yes.' 

'  What,  not  if  you  knew  that  he  believed  you  ? ' 

*  I  doubt  if  I  could  ever  bring  myself  to  think  that  he  did  so. 
But  there  is  fun  in  the  frolic,  and  I  shall  try  to  look  as  woe- 
begone as  possible.  Then,  when  he  tells  me  that  he  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  such  nonsense,  I  will  tell  him  who  was  the  inventor  of 
the  trick.' 

Sarah  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair,  and  groped  about  in  the 
darkness  for  her  worsted.  Polly  lit  the  lamp.  Although  she  had 
at  first  scouted  the  idea  of  tliis  scheme,  she  was  presently  interested 
in  imagining  all  sorts  of  droll  incidents  which  would  attend  its 
development,  and  was  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  a  harmless 
practical  joke.      Even  her  sad  cousin  might  enjoy  a  laugh  at  the 

performance^  for  she  was  quite  le^oVN^di  \Ai  ^\3k^  tiva  ^^t  of  the 

beggar-maiden  to  perfection. 
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Sarah  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  and  as  she  went  about,  candle 
in  hand,  examining  bolts  and  bars,  she  was  like  one  walking  in 
sleep.  Every  movement  was  measured  and  mechanical ;  the  step 
was  slow,  and  the  eyes  were  always  fixed  on  something  far  away. 
The  white  face,  made  almost  ghastly  by  the  flickering  glare  of  the 
candle  and  the  moving  shadows  on  the  walls,  was  expressionless.  As 
she  ascended  the  stairs  she  seemed  to  pause  on  every  step.  On  every 
step  she  was  asking  herself  a  bitter  question :  *  What  am  I  doing  ? ' 
On  every  step  she  answered  the  question  :  *  It  is  for  her  good,  as 
much  as  my  own — ay,  more  than  my  own.  It  is  not  wrong,  it  is 
right  I  am  doing,  and  she  will  be  grateful  to  me  by-and-by ;  and 
he  will  be  grateful ' 

But  there  the  thought  found  utterance  in  a  broken  sob ;  for  she 
feared  that  he,  instead  of  being  grateful,  might  scorn  her  for  what 
she  was  doing.  Then  faintly  the  words  *  God  help  me  1 '  were 
spoken  by  somebody ;  she  knew  that  they  were  only  echoes  in  her 
brain,  and  yet  they  seemed  to  be  spoken  by  somebody  who  pitied 
her.     She  pitied  herself. 

The  light  fell  on  Polly's  door,  which  was  partly  open.  The 
door  fieiced  that  of  Sarah's  room.  Sarah  hesitated  a  minute,  and 
then  went  into  her  cousin's  bedi-oom. 

*  Are  you  sleeping,  Polly  ? ' 

The  calm,  regular  breathing  of  one  in  healthy  sleep  was  the 
only  answer.  Sarah  went  quietly  out,  and  the  moment  of  con- 
fidence was  lost.  She  was  in  the  mood  then  to  have  laid  bare 
her  heart ;  to  have  uttered  the  cry  which  she  had  so  long  pent 
that  it  seemed  now  about  to  burst  bounds,  and  in  doing  so,  kill  her. 
If  Polly  had  only  been  awake,  how  gladly  she  would  have  told  her 
everything  I 

She  entered  her  own  room  and  fastened  the  door.  In  one 
comer  there  were  four  brown  japanned  tin  boxes,  fitted  with 
Bramah  locks,  and  like  those  which  are  piled  up  in  the  rooms  of 
solicitors :  the  name  of  a  person  or  a  property  was  printed  on  the 
front  of  each.  They  were  deed  boxes  which  had  belonged  to  her 
father ;  but  the  deeds,  wills,  and  other  legal  documents  had  been 
duly  delivered  to  their  owners;  and  they  now  contained  the 
private  papers  and  letter-books  of  the  late  Robert  Hodsoll.  These 
she  had  preserved  at  the  break-up  of  her  father's  establishment 
lest  information  should  be  required  from  them  at  some  future 
time  by  any  of  the  clients  whose  affairs  were  mentioned  in  them. 
She  was  herself  the  first  who  had  required  assistance  from  those 
records  of  past  passions  and  past  follies. 

Night  after  night  during  the  last  moiiWi,  '^\i'evi  ^"^  ^^&  ^\s^ 
posed  to  be  in  bed,  she  was  busy  cxain\n\v\g  Wi^  \\tv^eT^  \s.\A  VX>oex- 
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books  with  eager  eyes  that  were  strained  as  much  by  excitement  as 
by  the  efifort  to  decipher  the  frequently  indistinct  lines  by  the  aid 
of  a  single  candle.  The  task  was  a  long  one,  but  she  never 
wearied ;  page  after  page  was  scanned  with  that  slow  obstinacy 
which  generally  attains  success.  Often  her  eyes  ached,  and  her 
body,  too ;  she  rested  a  moment  and  then  resumed  her  search. 
At  length — a  week  before  the  conversation  of  this  night — she 
found  what  she  wanted.  In  one  of  the  letter-books  was  an  exact 
account  of  the  disposal  of  all  old  Holt's  money.  She  placed  that 
volume  on  the  top  of  the  others ;  an  old  envelope  marked  the 
place  in  the  book,  and  slie  now  knew  almost  as  much  as  Michael 
or  Job  Hazell  as  to  Polly's  financial  position. 

She  had  gloated  over  the  cold,  precise  statement  of  affairs  as  if 
she  had  found  in  it  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.  In  the  first  flush 
of  triumph  she  felt  like  one  who,  having  been  badly  used,  has 
become  suddenly  endowed  with  the  means  of  retaliation,  and  is 
determined  to  use  them.  But  she  wanted  to  be  just  to  her  cousm; 
she  wanted  to  be  just  to  Walton.  He  had  caused  her  much 
sufi^ering,  but  she  would  not  take  undue  revenge,  and  so  in  the 
course  of  six  anxious  days  and  nights  of  reflection  her  discovery 
gradually  dwindled  in  value.  It  was  in  her  power  to  make  Wal- 
ton's selfish  nature  smart  keenly  by  letting  him  know  that  the 
greater  part  of  Polly's  wealth  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  Job 
Hazell ;  but  in  doing  so  she  would  hurt  Polly  too,  and  Michael 
more  than  either.  Besides,  was  Walton  after  all  so  base  as  to 
think  only  of  the  money  ?  She  was  full  of  bittern^  in  all  her 
thoughts  of  him ;  she  said  to  lierself-many  times  that  she  hated 
him ;  and  yet  she  could  not  always  feel  satisfied  that  he  was  so 
contemptible  as  that.     Hence  a  diflSculty  in  deciding  how  to  act 

For  some  time  she  believed  that  Polly's  heart  was  given  to 
Michael ;  if  she  had  remained  certain  of  that  she  would  have 
known  what  to  do.  But  everything  recently  had  tended  to  show 
that  Polly  was  wavering,  and  Sarah's  jealous  eyes  magnified  trifles 
into  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  Polly's  confession 
removed  all  doubt.  Then  she  had  hit  on  the  plan  of  making 
Polly  herself  test  Walton,  without  letting  her  know  that  it  was  at 
Michael's  cost  she  remained  an  heiress.  Whatever  the  result  might 
be,  it  would  be  good  for  all  of  them. 

With  this  specious  sophi^ry  she  soothed  her  conscience,  and 
determined  that  her  action  was  just. 
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Chapter  XXVII. 

I 

job's  will. 

Everything  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  its  normal  routine 
during  Walton's  absence.  It  seemed  as  if  some  disturbing 
element  had  been  removed  £rom  the  place,  and  the  atmosphere  had 
been  cleared.  Michael  resumed  his  old  place  as  general  adviser  at 
the  Meadow.  The  harvest  work  progressed  rapidly  and  satisfac- 
torily ;  the  sun  shone,  the  sky  was  bright  and  calm.  Polly's  life 
was  full  of  business  and  of  the  serenity  inspired  by  the  sense  that 
all  things  were  going  well. 

There  were  two  shadows,  however,  crossing  the  brightness  of 
these  days.  Sarah's  health  was  evidently  failing,  yet  she  would 
neither  consult  the  doctor  nor  own  that  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  her.  The  second  and  more  important  shadow  was 
made  by  the  increasing  eccentricity  of  Uncle  Job,  and  his 
impatience  at  the  delay  of  the  marriage  which  in  his  mind  had 
become  a  fixed  event.  It  was  dangerous  as  well  as  useless  to 
contradict  him ;  and  jo,  to  his  persistent  inquiries  evasive  answers 
had  to  be  given  by  Polly  as  well  as  Michael — an  unpleasant  task 
for  both. 

When  the  harvest  began.  Job  was  the  first  in  the  field,  the 
first  to  begin  the  work  of  the  day,  and  the  last  to  leave  off.  He 
insisted  on  doing  a  full  day's  work,  on  sharing  the  simple  fare 
provided  for  the  harvesters,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  de- 
manded his  pay  like  the  others.  Often  his  strength  would  fail, 
and  Michael,  who  was  always  watching  him  with  sad  eyes,  would 
offer  to  complete  the  task  for  him.  Then  Job  would  turn  to  him 
angrily :  ^ 

*  Go  do  your  own  work,  and  leave  me  to  mine.  You  know 
that  I  am  as  poor  as  any  of  those  people  who  call  me  master,  and 
we  want  all  the  hands  we  can  use  ourselves  to  save  us  from  being 
turned  out  of  the  farm.  Go  and  do  your  own  share ;  you  must  do 
it,  if  we  are  to  live  honest  and  pay  our  debts.' 

*  All  right,  dad.' 

^  It  ain't  all  right  till  we  are  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  end  is 
a  long  bit  away  yet.'  And  Job  would  rise  up  from  the  sheaf  he 
had  been  binding,  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  wrinkled 
brow. 

*  We'll  do  our  best,  anyhow,'  was  the  cheery  answer,  as  Michael 
stooped,  bound  up  the  sheaf,  and  placed  it  on  end  beside  two  others. 

*It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  speak  iVvaX,  vivj^\aA»    '^'^'^ 
mADBge  to  pull  through,  I  dare  say  ;  but  "Ve  ielxx&I  '^ox>5.\^^^» 
roL,  joxwm,   mo,  cut.  T>  ^ 
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'  And  we  are  working  hiinJ.  Why,  you  are  almost  equal  to  ilic 
youngest  fellows  in  the  field.'  Saying  this,  Michael  was  going  im 
steadily  with  the  work  his  father  was  eager  to  accomplish. 

'  Ah,  I  waa  a  good  hand  in  my  timej  Michael,  They  tised  to 
say  there  wasn't  a  scythesman  in  the  two  counties  could  cut  on': 
acre  for  my  two.  But  Tm  getting  old  and  stiff,  not  what  I  iiewi 
to  be  at  all.  And  it  \%  a  hard  thing  when  you  have  earned  reet, 
to  have  to  turn  to  again  and  work,  just  as  though  you  had  done 
nothing  all  your  days.  But  work  is  comforting.  When  I'm  bind- 
ing up  a  sheaf,  or  get  a  scythe  in  my  hand,  I  seem  to  forget  about 
that  fool's  business  I  got  into  and  that  swindling  bank — for  it  vu 
a  swindle,  and  a  darned  swindle.  .  .  .  But  I  do  miss  yonr 
mother,  lad;  more  nor  ever  since  this  happened.' 

He  glanced  round  vaguely  as  if  seeking  her ;  then  with  a  sigh 
he  pushed  Michael  aside  and  resumed  the  work  himself. 

'  Maybe,  it  ain"t  a  misfortune  after  all ;  only  a  living  of  my 

youth  over  again,     I  try  to  think  so,  but  I  can't  do  it  when  I'm  idle.' 

The  restless  activity  of  his  brain  only  found  relief  when  bit 

hands  were  busy  and  he  was  able  to  imagine  himself  restoring  Ite 

fallen  fortunes  of  Marshstead. 

Scenes  like  this  became  more  and  more  frequent.  The 
waa  always  patiently  watcliing,  ready  to  help  at  any  mou 
without  appearing  to  interfere  or  to  suggest  that  his  aaaistance 
necessary.  We  are  led  by  our  humours  as  much  as  by  our  teas* 
when  at  its  beat ;  and  so  Michael  endeavoured  to  make  Iiia  btiitf 
feel  that  everything  he  did  was  of  great  value  to  the  &na  ad 
would  soon  make  them  as  rich  as  if  they  had  never  lost  anything. 
Michael  saw  not  only  the  failing  of  his  father's  intellect  brt 
the  rapid  breaking  up  of  his  physical  condition,  and  all  lilt 
affectionate  care  was  powerless  to  check  the  decay.  That  ie  tilt 
most  terrible  of  all  the  trials  of  human  nature  and  human  stren^ 
— to  be  obliged  to  stand  by  and  see  the  being  we  love  slowly  pasunf 
from  us,  and  to  feel  our  own  utter  helplessness.  Such  an  <*■ 
perience  enables  us  to  understand  how  merciful  Death  i«  when  1» 
strikes  only  one  prompt  blow. 

By-and-by  Job  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and  be 
fretted  greatly  that  a  young  man  like  him  should  have  lost 
power  of  his  limbs  when  the  harvest  waa  going  ou  and  he  had  i* 
much  to  do.  He  found  some  solace  in  giving  his  querulous  orieA 
as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Michael  attended  punctually  era^ 
morning  to  receive  his  commands,  and  at  meats  and  in  the  evening 
duly  reported  progress.  This  gratified  the  old  man  and  oatiBSsS 
him  that,  although  a  prisoner  in  the  bouse,  he  was  still  an  actiw 
elemeoi  in  the  busincbs  of  the  larm. 
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When  he  was  taken  out  to  the  garden  he  always  had  his  seat 
placed  80  that  he  could  see  the  part  of  the  hedge  which  he  had  last 
pruned.  Besting  his  hands  on  his  thick  staff  and  his  chin  on  them, 
he  would  look  over  the  golden  fields  towards  the  Meadow,  and  he  still 
imagined  that  he  could  see  the  roof  oif  Polly's  house  amongst  the 
trees  in  the  distance.  Turning  his  head  a  little  to  the  right  he 
commanded  a  view  of  the  outbuildings  of  his  own  farm  and  of  the 
stacks  of  grain  which  were  rapidly  increasing  in  number  as  the 
harvest  work  went  on.  The  latter  scene  afforded  him  special  joy, 
and  nodding  his  head  as  he  counted  each  stack  and  calculated  its 
value  again  and  again,  he  would  say : 

*  Not  bad,  Michael,  not  bad  at  all.  If  we  had  only  two  or  three 
years  like  this  we  could  soon  make  way.' 

Then  he  would  sit  silent  for  a  long  time,  but  never  quite  still : 
with  quick,  short  movements  of  the  head  he  glanced  from  the 
hedge  to  the  yard,  and  it  would  have  been  diflBcult  to  say  in  which 
direction  his  eyes  lingered  longest.  While  he  sat  thus,  Michael 
would  sometimes  read  the  newspaper  to  him :  he  paid  no  heed  to 
anything  except  the  prices  of  cattle  and  grain.  One  day  his  in- 
terest even  in  this  subject  did  not  hold  his  attention. 

*  Oats  were  in  better  demand,'  read  Michael,  *  but  barley  was 
depressed.     The  supply  of  wheat  was  short,  and  trade  in ' 

*  I  want  to  see  Patchett,'  interrupted  Job. 

'  What  do  you  want  him  for,  dad  ? '  inquired  the  son,  folding 
the  paper. 

'  To  make  my  will.' 

'  Why,  you  did  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  you  cannot 
want  to  alter  it  already.' 

'  I  want  to  see  Patchett,'  was  the  obstinate  retort. 

'  Very  well,  I'll  tell  him  when  I  go  to  the  market.' 

*  You  must  go  to-morrow,  or  FU  send  somebody  else  for  him.' 
Michael  said '  Very  well '  again,  believing  that  by  the  morning 

his  father  would  have  forgotten  his  desire  to  see  the  attorney.  He 
frequently  made  requests  which  he  entirely  forgot  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  it  was  not  so  with  this  request,  for  he  reiterated  it  at 
intervals  until  there  was  something  painfully  monotonous  in  the 
sound — 

*  I  want  to  see  Patchett.' 

Michael  was  anxious — ^not  on  his  own  account — that  there  should 
be  no  alteration  in  the  last  will ;  but  at  length  he  felt  that  lie 
must  go  to  the  lawyer.  That  gentleman  listened  to  his  grave  ex- 
planations about  his  father's  condition  and  desire  to  see  him,  witli- 
out  appearing  to  regard  the  matter  as  of  much  consequence* 

Don't  trouble  yourself  about  his  anxiety  to  make  «b  \y^^  ^^n^. 
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That's  a  common  feeling  when  one  is  in  a  weak  state  and  there  is 
something  to  leave,  and  sometimes  when  there  is  nothing  to  leave. 
I  have  often  made  half-a-dozen  wills  within  a  week  for  a  man. 
I  must  see  your  father,  of  course.' 

*  He  will  not  be  contented  until  you  do.* 

*  Very  well ;  and  do  you  still  desire  the  will  to  stand  in  its 
present  form  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  any  alteration  would  only  cause  unnecessary  annoyance 
to  Miss  Holt  and  to  me,  without  making  any  difference  in  my 
determination  that  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  her.' 

The  lawyer's  eyes  rested  on  him  for  an  instant  with  something 
like  the  expression  of  one  who  sees  a  strange  animaL  Mr. 
Patchett  was  very  fat,  jovial,  and  easy-going  in  his  manners.  He 
had  thin  fair  hair,  pale  blue  eyes,  and  a  soft  round  face,  the 
habitual  expression  of  which  was  that  of  the  most  innocent  good 
nature.  His  geniality  and  his  songs  made  him  a  favourite  at  all 
the  farmers'  gatherings ;  in  his  practice  he  was  known  to  be  one  of 
the  acutest  of  attorneys. 

'  You  know  your  own  business  best,  Hazell,'  he  said,  after  a 
momentary  pause.  '  You  can  tell  your  father  to  expect  me  at 
twelve  to-morrow,  and  you  ought  to  be  there  too.' 

*He  will  not  allow  me  to  be  present.  But  you  know  my 
wishes,  Mr.  Patchett,  and  I  depend  on  you  to  do  what  may  be 
done  to  prevent  any  alteration  of  the  will.' 

Precisely  what  INIichael  had  feared  took  place.  By  much 
argument  and  entreaty  he  had  prevailed  on  his  father  to  omit  from 
the  will,  which  was  now  to  be  altered,  any  mention  of  the  sacrifice 
they  were  making  to  keep  Polly's  patrimony  intact.  In  the  new 
will,  although  there  was  to  be  no  alteration  in  the  disposal  of  the 
money.  Job  insisted  upon  inserting  a  full  statement  of  all  his 
transactions  with  Holt — how  the  bank  stock  had  been  transferred  to 
him  absolutely,  with  only  an  informal  private  agreement  that  he 
should  restore  all  to  Polly  when  she  married  Michael,  or  some  one 
else  who  should  be  fortimate  enough  to  win  Job  Hazell's  approval. 

'  I  have  already  told  you,'  said  Patchett,  *  that  you  are  not 
bound  to  restore  this  money.  It  was  her  father  who  made  the 
investment.' 

*  It  don't  matter  about  that,  for  you  see,  as  they  are  going  to 
be  married  soon,  it  will  all  come  into  the  right  hands  in  the  end. 
But  they  have  been  shufiBing  and  putting  off  the  marriage  so  that  I 
couldn't  rest  without  making  the  whole  business  clear  if  so  be  that 
I  am  gone  before  the  wedding  day  comes.  Then  if  anything  goes 
wrong  she'll  know  what  her  father  wanted  and  what  I  wanted.' 
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The  lawyer  was  obliged  to  take  his  instructions,  and  when 
Michael  learned  their  nature,  he  resolved  that  Polly  should  never 
know  the  contents  Of  the  will. 


Chapteh  XXVIII. 

THE  FBOLIC. 

SuBELT  this  was  a  very  wicked  hoax  that  she  had  pledged  her- 
self to  play  upon  Walton.  Polly  had  always  been  ready  to  take  part 
in  a  joke,  and  she  was  ready  enough  for  this  one,  notwithstanding 
her  conviction  that  he  would  at  once  see  through  the  flimsy 
scheme.  ITien  he  would  join  in  the  laugh,  or  he  would  try  to 
make  fun  of  her.  It  would  be  good  sport,  however,  if  she  could 
persuade  him  for  a  moment  that  she  was  really  ruined,  to  watch 
the  effect  upon  him,  and  to  see  his  astonishment  when  the 
announcement  was  made  that  it  was  all  a  jest  and  she  was  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  before.  Should  he  hesitate,  she  would 
dismiss  the  faithless  swain  and  bid  him  never  speak  to  her  any 
more.  If  it  had  only  been  his  eldest  sister  who  was  to  be  the 
victim  of  the  prank  she  would  have  entered  into  it  with  more 
relish. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  prospective  amusement ;  it  was 
a  little  too  personal.  H  was  like  confessing  that  she  thought  him 
a  fool,  or  that  she  was  a  fool  herself  and  had  adopted  this  poor 
trick  with  the  notion  of  sounding  the  depths  of  his  devotion — as  if 
they  could  be  sounded  by  such  means  if  there  were  any  depth  at  all. 
In  that  view  she  rather  hesitated ;  and  it  became  daily  more  clear 
to  her  that  if  she  had  loved  him  she  never  would  have  dared  to 
enter  into  such  a  frolic. 

At  length  it  became  known  that  Walton  had  returned.  His 
prolonged  absence — and  that  at  harvest  time,  too— had  been 
remarked  by  everybody.  Walton  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
district  in  one  way — he  afforded  inexhaustible  material  for  that 
kind  of  evergreen  gossip  which  is  repeated  and  listened  to  with  an 
air  of  pitying  interest.  He  had  been  attending  races  everywhere 
and  he  had  been  gambling  desperately;  so  much  was  agreed 
upon  by  all ;  but  there  was  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  he  had  lost  every  farthing  that  Walton  Abbey  could  pay 
and  more,  or  had  come  back  with  a  pot  of  money.  As  both 
versions  of  his  adventures  were  related  upon  the  b3st  authority 
there  was  no  lack  of  discussion  as  to  which  was  right,  and  con- 
sequently restless  tongues  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion. 

Polly  enjoyed  many  a  quiet  laugh  at  what  was  in  store  for  him 
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as  she  walked  about  the  fields,  surveying  the  work  and  excjianging 
remarks  with  the  men  and  women  who  were  toiling  in  the  yellotr 
heat  of  the  day.  The  matter  was  frequently  in  her  mind,  but  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  business  or  pleasure  of  the  moment. 

Although  she  had  not  answered  his  letters,  there  was  no  doubt 
he  would  make  his  appearance  soon  after  his  arrival — if  he  did  not, 
so  much  the  better.  He  did  not,  and  she  began  to  wonder. 
Several  times  in  the  field  she  caught  herself  looking  quickly  rouod 
when  there  was  the  sound  of  a  footstep  behind  her.  On  the  first 
occasion  she  saw  Toby  Carter  carrying  a  can  of  water  and  an 
earthenware  mug  to  the  thirsty  harvesters ;  on  the  second,  it  was 
only  a  girl  gleaning. 

The  next  time,  it  was  the  dull  thud  of  a  horse's  hoofs  gallop- 
ing over  the  stubble  which  attracted  her  attention,  and  Walton, 
Jim,  and  Bones  were  beside  her.  He  flung  himself  out  of  the 
saddle  almost  before  the  horse  stopped,  and  having  slung  the 
bridle  over  his  left  arm,  he  shook  her  hand  warmly.  Bones  sat 
down  at  the  horse's  head  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do. 

This  was  not  the  way  in  which  she  had  intended  to  meet  him ; 
she  was  to  be  looking  very  pale  and  depressed,  not  flushed  with 
healthy  exercise  and  contented  with  all  her  surroundings.  But  she 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  had  no  time  to  assume  the  air  of  melan- 
choly she  had  intended  for  his  benefit.  In  the  hurried  interchange 
of  the  usual  commonplaces  she  could  not  be  much  less  cordial  than 
he  was,  and  indeed  forgot  her  part  in  a  most  reprehensible  manner, 
although  she  had  rehearsed  it  frequently  to  herself  during  the  last 
few  days. 

'  Sarah  told  me  I  would  find  you  here,  and  hew  well  you 
look ! ' 

There  was  another  blow  to  the  scheme,  and  she  felt  almost 
too  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  being  so  caught  to  be  able  to  proceed. 
But  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  tell  him  that  he  did 
not  look  well.  He  looked  paler  and  thinner  than  before  he  went 
away. 

'  Ah,  but  you  have  been  living  tn  a  sensible  way,  and  I  haven't,' 
he  said,  laughing ;  '  excitement  during  the  day,  heavy  dinners  and 
more  excitement  at  night  for  nearly  two  months  are  not  conducive 
to  health.' 

*  You  were  only  to  be  away  for  a  fortnight.' 

'  You  did  not  answer  my  letters.  If  you  had,  I  would  have 
been  back  sooner.' 

*  What  I  do  you  mean  to  blame  me  for — '  she  was  going  to  say 
'  for  your  dissipation,'  but  she  put  it  in  a  milder  form  and  said— 
*  for  yoxu:  being  away  so  long  ? ' 
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*  I  do :  only  you  could  have  kept  me  away.' 

He  looked  quite  serious,  and  that  was  a  sufficiently  remarkable 
circumstance  to  assure  her  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

'  I  really  cannot  see  how  the  blame  should  fall  upon  me,  Mr. 
Walton,*  she  said,  somewhat  coldly ;  for  she  felt  that  her  whole 
plan  was  being  upset,  because  he  would  not  do  and  say  the  things 
she  had  expected. 

The  harvesters  had  gone  far  ahead  of  the  place  where  they  were 
standing,  and  a  line  of  golden  sheaves  marked  their  track.  A 
frightened  hare  darted  out  from  amongst  the  wheat,  scudded  across 
the  stubble  and  disappeared  through  the  hedge  into  the  next  field. 
It  passed  so  close  that  it  startled  the  horse. 

'  Quiet,  Jim,'  said  Walton,  patting  his  horse's  neck,  and  then 
resumed  the  conversation.  '  I  will  tell  you  how.  My  first  note 
asked  you,  did  you  wi^h,  me  to  come  back,  and  silence  was  taken  as 
a  polite  negative,  as  the  advertisements  say.  But  I  did  feel  a  little 
sore  about  it  when,  after  watching  every  post  for  a  week,  I  had  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  take  your  silence  in  that  way,  and  went  off 
to  enjoy  myself  elsewhere.' 

'  Was  it  not  good  of  me  to  give  you  the  opportunity  ? '  and 
there  was  a  twinkling  smile  on  her  face  which  indicated  that  she 
had  recovered  from  whatever  surprise  she  had  felt. 

'  I  didn't  think  so,  although  the  sport  was  good,  and  the  fun  was 
good,  and  I  came  away  a  winner.' 

'  Why,  half  of  that  should  afi'ord  you  reason  enough  for  being 
grateful  to  me  I ' 

*  But  the  whole  of  it  didn't,  for  I  would  much  rather  have  been 
with  you  than  in  London.' 

'  Thank  you,'  and  she  made  a  curtsey. 

^  My  second  note  told  you,'  he  wenl  on,  steadily  holding  to  his 
point  in  spite  of  her  attempts  to  break  down  the  serious  manner 
he  had  assumed,  ^  that  I  would  not  return,  or  at  any  rate  not  see 
you,  until  you  asked  me  to  do  so.' 

*  You  bad  no  answer  to  that  either,  and  so,  to  prove  your 
sincerity,  here  you  are,  uninvited.' 

He  was  not  in  the  least  crushed  by  this  retort,  for  as  soon  as 
he  had  soothed  Jim,  who  had  become  restive  again,  he  answered 
quickly : 

*  Exactly,  that  is  why  I  am  here — to  prove  my  sincerity.' 

*  By  contradicting  your  own  words  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  was  put  out  by  your  silence ;  I  was  angry,  and  what 
was  worse,  I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  hopeless  to  seek  you.  But 
now — '  he  paused ;  she  did  not  help  him,  and  so  he  added  some- 
what awkwardly^  *  now  I  am  here  to  ask  you  again,  will  you  risk 
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yourself  with  me  ?  I  believe  we  could  get  on  together,  and 
although  I  do  live  pretty  much  from  hand  to  mouth  I  believe  that 
we  could  overcome  anything  if  we  were  together.' 

She  saw  her  opportunity :  he  was  sentimental :  he  was  trying 
to  make  her  believe  that  her  smiles  would  butter  the  driest  crust. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  beggar-maiden  to  appear.  Polly  looked 
round  to  make  sure  that  all  the  people  were  well  out  of  the  iivay, 
and  the  new  character  made  her  entrance. 

She  bowed  her  head  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  very  subdued  tone : 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Walton,  and  I  am  flattered,  of 
course,  but  before  you  press  me  for  an  answer  I  would  like  you  to 
understand  something.' 

*  What  is  it?' 

'  It  cannot,  I  am  sure,  affect  your  decision,  but  I  think  it  is 
right  to  tell  you  that,  although  I  am  supposed  to  be  very  well  off> 
the  failure  of  the  bank  has  taken  almost  everything  from  me,  and 
I  have  now  barely  enough  to  carry  on  the  farm  ! ' 

She  glanced  archly  at  him  from  beneath  her  drooping  eyelids 
to  see  the  effect  of  this  terrible  announcement.  His  countenance 
did  not  change. 

'  I  know  it,  Polly,'  he  answered  gravely, '  and  that  is  why  I 
am  here  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.' 

Chapter  XXIX. 

THE  SCRAPE. 

Polly  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  straight  in  his  face;  its 
pallor  and  gravity  puzzled  her  extremely.  Then  she  laughed  in  a 
subdued,  half'-ashamed  way,  and  for  the  moment  she  did  not  ob- 
serve his  astonishment. 

'  I  see  you  have  found  me  out,'  she  said  with  a  reckless  smile, 
although  there  was  visible  a  certain  degree  of  force  in  the  gaiety. 
'  I  knew  you  would,  and  I  told  Sarah  that  you  would  detect  the 
trick  at  once.' 

*  The  trick  ? '  he  exclaimed  bewilderedly. 

*  Yes,  and  I  warned  Sarah  that  I  would  tell  who  had  advised  me 
to  play  it.  It  was  ridiculous.  I  said  so  from  the  first,  but  she  dared 
me  to  try  it,  and  I  have  done  so  with  the  result  anticipated.' 

*  I  don't  understand  you,'  he  said  seriously. 

At  that  Polly  laughed  the  more,  and  he,  resting  his  arm  on 
Jim's  neck,  looked  more  and  more  astounded  and  curious. 

'  You  are  the  victor,'  she  cried  merrily  ;  *  you  play  your  part 
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to  perfection,  and  I  have  utterly  failed  in  mine.     But  tell  the 
truth — ^you  were  prepared  for  it.     Somebody  warned  you? ' 

*  Yes,  I  was  warned  and  I  was  prepared  for  what  you  have 
told  me,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  you  take  it  in  this 
manner.' 

If  his  tone  meant  anything,  it  was  that  he  thought  her  reason 
had  been  aflfected  by  her  misfortune,  and  the  continued  laughter 
with  which  she  hailed  his  reply  increased  the  suspicion. 

*  Well  done,  well  done  !  But  if  you  please,  sir,  you  must  own 
that  it  was  not  fair  play  to  me  that  you  should  be  put  up  to  the 
joke.' 

He  was  dumbfoimdered,  and  looked  at  that  moment  the  least 
likely  person  in  the  world  capable  of  playing  a  part  in  a  hoax. 
She  was  not  to  be  taken  in :  it  was  all  his  cleverness,  and  he 
thought  to  compromise  her  somehow  by  pretending  to  treat  the 
matter  seriously.  \NTiy,  he  had  owned  that  he  had  been  warned, 
and  he  was  just  keeping  up  the  game  in  order  to  punish  her.  She 
noted,  too,  that  he  called  her  *  Polly '  now,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to 
do  so ;  hitherto  he  had  always  hesitated  in  assuming  that  privilege, 
although  it  was  his  habit  to  salute  everybody  by  the  Christian 
name  after  a  day's  acquaintance  :  but  as  a  rule  he  had  used  the 
formal  '  Miss  Holt '  in  addressing  her. 

*  I  cannot  see  the  joke,  Polly,'  he  said  perplexedly.  '  I  wish  I 
could,  for  your  sake.' 

There  was  an  inexplicable  something  in  his  manner  which 
brought  an  expression  of  blank  astonishment  to  her  face.  Sarah  had 
said  that  she  would  insure  that  he  should  regard  her  statement  as 
true ;  she  had  not  explained  how  she  was  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  either  the  most  perfect  actor  or  he  did 
take  the  matter  seriously.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  believed 
her  ?  She  began  to  feel  more  than  uncomfortable,  and  yet  she 
was  afraid  to  allow  him  the  triumph  of  having  beaten  her  with 
her  own  weapons,  of  making  her  the  victim  of  the  hoax  when  she 
had  intended  to  be  the  hoaxer. 

She  determined  to  end  the  farce  at  once. 

'  I  own  myself  beaten,  Mr.  Walton,'  she  said,  half  laughing, 
although  secretly  more  inclined  to  cry  with  vexation;  *  you  are  by 
far  the  better  actor,  and  I  give  in.  It  was  only  a  wicked  attempt 
to  tease  you,  and  I  am  sorry  for  having  entered  into  it — indewl, 
indeed  I  have  many  a  time  during  the  last  few  days  felt  quite 
vexed  with  myself  for  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  consent  to  such 
an  absurd  thing,  even  for  a  moment.  I  don't  think  I  ever  would 
have  agreed  to  it  if  I  had  not  felt  sure  that  you  could  not  be 
deceived.' 
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She  expected  him  to  laugh,  and  to  say  that  she  had  done  her 
part  very  well  so  far,  but  he  answered  more  seriously  than  ever : 

*  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  deceived.'  - 

'  Well,  you  can  be  glad  in  kno¥dng  yourself  the  victor.  It  is 
only  poor  uncle  Job  who  sujBTers  by  the  bank  failure :  it  makes  no 
^difference  to  me  except  the  grief  I  feel  that  neither  he  nor  Michael 
will  permit  me  to  do  anything  for  them.' 

She  felt  awkward,  and  she  knew-  that  she  looked  awkward, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  make  amends  for  the  frolic. 

^  Are  you  carrying  the  joke  a  stage  further  ? '  he  observed,  with 
very  apparent  sarcasm ;  '  or  are  you  in  earnest  now  ? ' 

^  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  Mr.  Walton,'  she  said  haughtily ;  ^  I 
intended  to  play  a  harmless  jest  upon  you ;  I  see  you  take  it 
seriously.    I  beg  your  pardon,  I  can  do  no  more*' 

She  bowed  coldly,  intimating  that  she  had  no  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  and  turned  to  follow  the  harvesters. 

He  called,  and  there  was  such  a  sharp  note  of  pain  in  his  voice 
that  she  halted  at  once. 

*  Stop,  Polly,  for  God's  sake.  We  are  playing  at  cross  purposes 
in  some  strange  way — it  is  you  who  have  lost  by  the  bank  failure^ 
not  Hazell  and  his  son,  although  out  of  good  natiure  they  are 
trying  to  keep  the  truth  from  you.' 

She  looked  back  at  him  with  a  white,  startled  &ce ;  but  she 
regained  her  self-possession  instantly :  this  was  his  retaliation. 

*  I  have  begged  your  pardon,  Mr.  Walton,  and  I  cannot  see 
what  beneiSt  you  look  forward  to  by  trying  to  make  me  feel  more 
ashamed  of  myself  than  I  am  already.' 

The  word  *  benefit '  stung. 

'  I  neither  look  forward  nor  backward ;  I  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  present  and  let  the  other  times  take  care  of  themselves.' 

*  Then,  what  is  it  you  mean  ? ' 

*  That  you  are  still  trying  to  deceive  me  or  that  you  are  yourself 
deceived.    I  tell  you,  it  is  you  who  are  the  loser,  not  they.' 

^  It  is  no  use,  Mr.  Walton,'  she  answered,  shaking  her  head  and 
smiling ;  '  when  you  make  such  a  serious  charge  as  that  against 
uncle  Job  and  the  truest  friend  I  have  ever  known,  you  must  allow 
me  to  say  that  the  jest  is  at  an  end.' 

'  The  jest  ^8  at  an  end.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  go  to  old 
Hazell — don't  go  to  Michael,  but  to  his  father — and  ask  if  I  have 
not  told  you  the  truth.' 

There  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in  his  voice  and  manner  which 
he  could  not  have  simulated.  All  emotion  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
suppressed,  and  her  heart  felt  as  cold  as  if  it  were  encased  in  ice. 
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Slie  roused  herself  from  this  state,  and  with  signs  of  growing  ex- 
citement asked : 

'  Who  told  you  this  ? ' 

*  No  matter  who ;  you  can  easily  prove  whether  I  am  telling  a 
lie  or  not.  Say  to  Hazell  that  you  mean  to  marry  mc,  and  you  will 
hear  the  truth.' 

'  I  will  go  at  once,  but  I  shall  not  say  that.' 

*  Very  well,  in  twenty  minutes  you  can  be  there.  Your  horses 
are  all  out,  but  I  will  harness  Jim — don't  be  afraid,'  he  added 
hastily,  as  she  was  about  to  interrupt,  *  I  will  only  drive  you  to 
the  foot  of  the  lane,  and  wait  for  you  there.' 

She  made  no  further  objection.  In  ten  minutes,  Jim,  yoked 
in  Polly's  wagonette,  was  proving  his  pace  to  her  along  the  dusty 
road  which  lav  between  the  Meadow  and  Marshstead  farms.  Walton 
often  tried  to  induce  her  to  test  the  horse's  powers,  but  he  had 
never  anticipated  that  she  was  to  test  them  in  a  journey  made 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  or  not  Jim's  master  was  a 
liar. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BY     BRET    HARTE. 

Outside  of  my  window,  two  narrow  perpendicular  mirrors,  parallel 
with  the  casement,  project  into  the  street,  yet  with  a  certain  iin- 
obtrusiveness  of  angle  that  enables  them  to  reflect  the  people  iKrho 
pass  without  any  reciprocal  disclosure  of  their  own.  The  men  and 
women,  hurrying  by,  not  only  do  not  know  they  are  observed,  but, 
what  is  worse,  do  not  even  see  their  own  reflection  in  this  hypo- 
critical plane,  and  are  consequently  unable  through  its  aid  to 
correct  any  carelessness  of  garb,  gait,  or  demeanour.  At  first  this 
seems  to  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  human  animal,  who 
invariably  assumes  an  attitude  when  he  is  conscious  of  being  under 
human  focus ;  but  I  observe  that  my  neighbours'  windows,  right 
and  left,  have  a  similar  apparatus,  that  this  custom  is  evidently  a 
local  one,  and  .the  locality  is  German.  Being  an  American  stranger, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the  morality  of  the  transaction  with 
the  locality  and  adapt  myself  to  the  custom.  Indeed,  I  bad 
thought  of  ofiering  it,  figiuratively,  as  an  excuse  for  any  unfairness 
of  observation  I  might  make  in  these  pages ;  but  my  German 
mirrors  reflect  without  prejudice,  selection,  or  comment,  and  the 
American  eye,  I  fear,  is  but  mortal,  and,  like  all  mortal  eyeg, 
figuratively,  as  well  as  in  that  literal  fact  noted  by  an  eminent 
scientific  authority,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  work  of  the  best 
German  opticians. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  first  observation,  namely,  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  pass  my  mirror  have  weak  eyes,  and  have 
already  invoked  the  aid  of  the  optician.  Why  are  these  people, 
physically  in  all  else  so  much  stronger  than  my  countrymen, 
deficient  in  eyesight  ?  Or,  to  omit  the  passing  testimony  of  my 
Spian,  and  take  my  own  personal  experience,  why  does  my  young 
friend  ]\Iax — brightest  of  all  schoolboys,  who  already  wears  the  cap 
that  denotes  the  highest  class — ^why  does  he  shock  me  by  suddenly 
drawing  forth  a  pair  of  spectacles,  that  upon  his  fresh,  rosy  bee 
would  be  an  obvious  mocking  imitation  of  the  Herr  Papa — if  Ger- 
man children  could  ever,  by  any  possibility,  be  irreverent  ?  Or  why 
does  the  Fraulein  Marie,  his  sister,  pink  as  Aurora,  round  as  Hebe, 
suddenly  veil  her  blue  eyes  with  a  golden  lorgnette  in  the  midst  of 
oiu:  polyglot  conversation  ?  Is  it  to  evade  the  direct,  admiring 
glance  of  the  impulsive  American  ?     Dare  I  say  no  ?     Dare  I  say 
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that  that  frank,  clear,  honest,  earnest  return  of  the  eye,  which  has, 
on  the  Continent,  most  unfairly  brought  my  fair  coimtry women 
under  criticism,  is  quite  as  common  to  her  more  carefully-guarded, 
tradition-hedged  Grerman  sisters  ?  No,  it  is  not  that !  Is  it  anything 
in  these  emerald-  and  opal-tinted  skies,  which  seem  so  unreal  to 
the  American  eye,  and  for  the  first  time  explain  what  seemed  the  im- 
reality  of  Grerman  Art  ? — in  these  mysterious  yet  restful  fihine  fogs 
which  prolong  the  twilight  and  hang  the  curtain  of  romance  even 
over  midday?  Surely  not.  Is  it  not  rather,  0  Herr  Professor, 
profound  in  analogy  and  philosophy — is  it  not  rather  this  abomi- 
nable black-letter — this  elsewhere-discarded,imcouth,  slowly  decay- 
ing text  known  as  the  German  Alphabet,  that  plucks  out  the  bright 
eyes  of  youth  and  bristles  the  gateways  of  your  language  with  a 
cktvaux  de  frise  of  splintered  rubbish  ?  Why  must  I  hesitate 
whether  it  is  an  accident  of  the  printer's  press  or  the  poor  quality 
of  the  paper  that  makes  this  letter  a  *  i '  or  a  *  ^ '  ?  Why  must  I 
halt  in  an  emotion  or  a  thought  because  ^8 '  and  */'  are  so  nearly 
alike  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I,  an  impulsive  American,  accus- 
tomed to  do  a  thing  first  and  reflect  upon  it  afterwards,  must  grope 
my  way  through  a  blind  alley  of  substantives  and  adjectives,  only 
to  find  the  verb  of  action  in  an  obscure  comer,  without  ruining  my 
nyesight  in  the  groping  ? 

But  I  dismiss  these  abstract  reflections  for  a  fresh  and  active 
resentment.  This  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  dog  that  has  passed  my 
Spion,  harnessed  to  a  small  barrow-like  cart,  and  tugging  painfully 
at  a  burden  so  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  his  size,  that  it  would 
seem  a  burlesque  but  for  the  poor  dog's  sad  sincerity.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  I  have  the  barbarian's  fondness  for  dogs,  and  for  their 
lawless,  gentle,  loving  uselessness,  that  I  rebel  against  this  unna- 
tural servitude.  It  seems  as  monstrous  as  if  a  child  were  put 
between  the  shafts  and  made  to  carry  burdens ;  and  I  have  come 
to  r^fard  those  men  and  women  who  in  the  weakest  perfunctory 
way  affect  to  aid  the  poor  brute,  by  laying  idle  hands  on  the  barrow 
behind,  as  I  would  unnatural  parents.  Pegasus  harnessed  to  the 
Thracian  herdsman's  plough  was  no  more  of  a  desecration.  I  fancy 
the  poor  dog  seems  to  feel  the  monstrosity  of  the  performance,  and, 
in  sheer  shame  for  his  master,  forgivingly  tries  to  assume  it  is 
flay  J  and  I  have  seen  a  little  ^  coUey '  running  along,  barking  and 
endeavouring  to  leap  and  gam1)ol  in  the  shafts,  before  a  load  that 
anyone  out  of  this  locality  would  have  thought  the  direst  cruelty. 
Nor  do  the  older  or  more  powerftd  dogs  seem  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  When  his  cruel  taskmaster  halt<s  with  his  wares, 
instantly  the  dog,  either  by  sitting  down  in  his  harness,  or  crawling 
/Qver  the  shafl^s,  or  by  some  unmistakable  dog-like  trick,  utterly 
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scatters  any  such  delusion  of  even  the  habit  of  servitiide.  The 
few  of  his  race  who  do  not  work  in  this  ducal  city  seem  to  have 
lost  their  democratic  canine  sympathies,  and  look  upon  him  with 
something  of  that  indififerent  calm  with  which  yonder  oflScer  eyes 
the  road-mender  in  the  ditch  below  bim.  He  loses  even  the  cha- 
racteristics of  species — the  conamon  cur  and  mastiff  look  alike  in 
harness — the  burden  levels  all  distinctions.  I  have  said  that  he 
was  generally  sincere  in  his  efforts.  I  recall  but  one  instacoB  to 
the  contrary.  I  remember  a  young  colley,  who  first  attraowd 
my  attention  by  bis  persistent  barking.  Whether  he  did  this,  aa 
the  plough  boy  whistled, '  for  want  of  thought,'  or  whether  it  iras  a 
running  protest  against  his  occupation,  I  could  not  determine, 
until  one  day  I  noticed  that  in  barking  he  slightly  threw  up  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  that  the  two-wheeled  barrow-like  vehicle 
behind  him,  having  its  weight  evenly  poised  on  the  wheels  by  the 
trucks  in  the  hands  of  its  driver,  enabled  him  by  this  movement 
to  cunningly  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  g;reater  weight 
on  the  man — a  fact  which  that  less  sagacious  brute  never  discemed. 
Perhaps  I  am  using  a  strong  expression  regarding  bis  driver;  it 
may  be  that  the  purely  animal  wants  of  the  dog,  in  the  wiy  of 
food,  care,  and  shelter,  are  more  bountifully  supplied  in  servitude 
than  in  freedom  ;  becoming  a  valuable  and  useful  property,  be  may 
be  cared  for  and  protected  as  such — an  odd  recollection  that  thi* 
argument  had  been  used  forcibly  in  regard  to  human  slaveiy  in 
my  own  country  strikes  me  here — but  bis  picturesqueoess  and 
poetry  are  gone,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  people  who 
have  lost  this  gentle,  sympathetic,  characteristic  figure  from  their 
domestic  life  and  surroundings  have  not  acquired  an  equal  { 
through  his  harsh  labours. 

To  the  American  eye  there  is  throughout  the  lengtii  i 
breadth  of  this  foreign  city  no  more  notable  and  striking  objel 
than  the  average  German  house  servant!  It  is  not  that  sheb 
passed  my  Splon  a  dozen  times  within  the  last  hour — for  here  d 
ia  messenger,  porter,  and  commi-sslaiuiaire  as  well  as  house 
and  cook — but  that  she  is  always  a  phenomenon  to  the  Amer 
stranger,  accustomed  to  be  abused  in  lus  own  country  by  his  for 
Irish  handmaiden.  Her  presence  ia  as  refreshing  and  grateful  I 
the  morning  light,  and  as  inevitable  and  regular.  When  I  t 
that  with  the  novelty  of  being  well  served  is  combined  the  satJsb 
tion  of  knowing  that  you  have  in  your  household  an  ititelli 
being,  who  reads  and  writes  with  fluency,  and  yet  docs  not  abetr 
jour  books  nor  criticise  your  literary  composition  ;  who  ia  dei 
clad,  and  neat  in  her  peiBim,  \i\\.\i(i\A  yo^  «M£^\aiou  of  havii 
borrowed  her  mietreBs's  diesaeB-,  \nVo  -ma^Xw  ?,wA.-V*j6:-ai%-w' 
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<mt  the  least  imputation  of  coquetry  or  addition  to  her  followers ; 
who  is  obedient  without  servility,  polite  without  flattery,  willing 
and  replete  with  supererogatory  performance,  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  immediate  pecuniary  return,  what  wonder  that  the  American 
householder  translated  into  German  life  feels  himself  in  a  new 
Eden  of  domestic  possibilities  unrealised  in  any  other  country,  and 
begins  to  believe  in  a  present  and  future  of  domestic  happiness ! 
What    wonder  that  the   American   bachelor   living  in   German 
lodgings  feels  half  the  terrors  of  the  conjugal  future  removed,  and 
rushes  madly  into  love — and  housekeeping !     What  wonder  that  I, 
a  long-sufiering  and  patient  master,  who  have  been  served  by  the 
reticent  but  too  imitative  Chinaman  ;  who  have  been  *  Massa '  to 
the  childlike  but  untruthful  negro ;  who  have  been  the  recipient  of 
the  brotherly  but  uncertain  ministrations  of  the  South  Sea  Islander, 
and  have  been  proudly  disregarded  by  the  American  Aborigine,  only 
in  due  time  to  meet  the  fate  of  my  countrymen  at  the  hands  of 
Bridget  the  Celt — what  wonder  that  I  gladly  seize  this  opportunity 
to  sing  the  praises  of  my  German  handmaid !     Honour  to  thee, 
Lenchen,  wherever  thou  goest  I     Heaven  bless  thee  in  thy  walks 
abroad,  whether  with  that  tightly  booted  cavalryman  in  thy  Sunday 
gown  and  best,  or  in  blue  polka-dotted  apron  and  bare  head  as 
thou  trottest  nimbly  on  mine   errands — errands   which   Bridget 
O'Flaherty  would  scorn    to    undertake,   or  undertaking  would 
hopelessly  blimder  in  I      Heaven  bless  thee,  child,  in  thy  early 
risings  and  in  thy  later  sittings,  at  thy  festive  board,  overflowing 
with  Essig  and  Fett^  in  the  mysteries  of  thy  Kuchen,  in  the  fullness 
of  thy  Bier,  and  in  thy  nightly  suffocations  beneath  moimtainous 
and  multitudinous  feathers !     Good,  honest,  simple-minded,  cheer- 
ful, duty-loving  Lenchen  I     Have  not  thy  brothers,  strong  and 
dutiful  as  thou,  lent  their  gravity  and  earnestness  to  sweeten  and 
strengthen  the  fierce  youth  of  the  Republic  beyond  the  seas,  and 
shall  not  thy  children  inherit  the  broad  prairies  that  still  wait  for 
them,  and  discover  the  fatness  thereof,  and  send  a  portion  trans- 
muted in  glittering  shekels  back  to  thee  ! 

Almost  as  notable  are  the  children  whose  round  faces  have  as 
frequently  been  reflected  in  my  Spion.  Whether  it  is  only  a  fancy 
of  mine  that  the  average  German  retains  longer  than  any  other 
race  his  childish  simplicity  and  unconsciousness,  or  whether  it  is 
because  I  am  more  accustomed  to  the  extreme  self-assertion  and 
early  maturity  of  American  children,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  among  no  other  people  is  childhood  as  perennial, 
and  to  be  studied  in  such  characteristic  and  quaint  and  simple 
phases  as  here.  The  picturesqueness  of  SpanA&Yi  «wtA  \VaJC\KCL  ^3k^^- 
bood  bas  a  faint  suspicion  of  the  pantomvmib  ^.\idi  N^ci^  ^o\i^ks\s8«:^ 
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attitudinieing  of  the  Latin  races.  German  cliildrcn  are  not  ei 
uberant  or  volatile ;  they  are  serious — a  geriousnese,  Iiowever,  lU 
to  be  confounded  with  the  grave  reflectivenesH  of  age,  but  only  tl 
abstract  wonderment  of  childhood.  For  all  those  who  have  xoii 
a  loving  etudjof  the  young  human  animal  will  I  think  admit  tha 
its  dominant  expression  ia  gravity  and  not  playfulness,  and  will  b 
Gatifified  that  he  erred  pitifully  who  first  ascribed  '  light-hearted 
ness '  and  '  thoughtlessness '  as   part   of  its   phenome  ~ 

little  creatures  I  meet  upon  the  street,  whether  in  quaint  woods 
shoes  and  short  woollen  petticoats,  or  neatly  booted  and  furred 
with  school  knapsacks  jauntily  borne  upon  little  square  sbouldei^ 
all  carry  likewise  in  their  round  chubby  faces  their  profound  ' 
dennent  and  astonishment  at  the  big  busy  world  into  which  th« 
have  so  lately  strayed.  If  I  stop  to  speak  witli  this  little  mau 
who  scarcely  readies  to  the  top  boots  of  yonder  cavalry  officer,  Lhcs 
is  less  of  bashful  self-consciousness  in  her  sweet  little  face  thai 
of  grave  wonder  at  the  foreign  accent  and  strange  ways  of  thj 
new  figure  obtruded  upon  her  limited  horizon.  She  \ 
honestly,  frankly,  prettily,  but  gravely.  There  is  a  rei 
possibility  that  I  might  bite,  and  witli  this  suspicion  plainly  u 
dicated  in  her  round  blue  eyes,  she  quietly  slips  her  little  red  h 
from  mine,  and  moves  solemnly  away.  I  remember  once  to  havi 
stopped  in  the  street  with  a  fair  countrywoman  of  mine  to  in- 
terrogate a  little  figure  in  aahota — the  one  quaint  object  in  the 
long,  formal  perspective  of  narrow,  gray  bastard- 1  tali  an  fapsded 
houses  of  a  Rhenish  German  Strasse.  The  sweet  little  figure  wore 
a  dark  blue  woollen  petticoat  that  came  to  its  knees,  grey  woolleo 
stockings  covered  the  shapely  little  limbs  below,  and  its  ' 
blonde  hair,  the  colour  of  a  bright  dandelion,  was  tied  ia  a  pathetiij 
little  knot  at  the  back  of  its  round  head,  and  garnished  with  1 
abaurdgreenribbon.  Now,  although  this  gentlewoman's  sympatbili 
were  catholic  and  universal,  unfortunately  their  expression  i 
limited  to  her  own  mother- tongue.  She  could  not  help  pouring 
out  upon  the  child  the  maternal  love  that  was  in  her  own  womanln 
breast,  nor  could  she  withhold  the  '  baby  talk  '  through  which  B 
was  expressed.  But,  alas  I  it  was  in  English.  Kence  ensued  I 
colloquy,  tender  and  extravagant  on  the  part  of  the  elder,  graVB 
and  wondering  on  the  part  of  the  child.  But  the  lady  had  ■ 
natural  feminine  desire  for  reciprocity,  particularly  in  the  pre 
of  our  emotion-scorning  sex,  and  as  a  last  rcsoiuce  she  emptied  t] 
small  silver  of  her  purse  into  the  lap  of  the  coy  maideji.  It  w 
a  declaration  of  love,  susceptible  of  translation  at  the  nea 
cate-shop.  But  the  litUe  ma\d,  -wtose  Atfda  vad  manner  c«rtaili| 
rfid  oot  hetiay  an  U.ibitUA\  dWtegiriol  %\'iv.=  ol  \.V\i  VttA,  \v« 
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at  the  coin  thoughtfully,  but  not  regretfully.  Some  innate  sense 
of  duty,  equally  strong  with  that  of  being  polite  to  strangers, 
filled  her  consciousness.  With  the  utterly  unexpected  remark  that 
her  father  d/id  not  cdlow  her  to  take  money ^  the  queer  little  figure 
moved  away,  leaving  the  two  Americans  covered  with  mortification. 
The  rare  American  child  who  could  have  done  this,  would  have 
done  it  with  an  attitude.  This  little  German  bourgeoiae  did  it 
naturally.  I  do  not  intend  to  rush  to  the  deduction  that  German 
children  of  the  lower  classes  habitually  refuse  pecuniary  gratuities  ; 
indeed,  I  remember  to  have  wickedly  suggested  to  my  companion 
that,  to  avoid  impoverishment  in  a  foreign  land,  she  should  not  re- 
peat the  story  nor  the  experiment,  but  I  simply  ofier  it  as  a  fact 
— and  to  an  American  at  home  or  abroad  a  novel  one. 

I  owe  to  these  little  figures  another  experience  quite  as  strange. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  a  dull  winter's  day — a  day  from  which  all 
out-of-door  festivity  seemed  to  be  naturally  excluded  ;  there  was  a 
baleful  promise  of  snow  in  the  air  and  a  dismal  reminiscence  of  it 
under  foot,  when  suddenly,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dreadful 
bleakness  of  the  street,  a  half-dozen  children,  masked  and  bedi- 
zened with  cheap  ribbons,  spangles,  and  embroidery,  flashed 
across  my  Spion,  I  was  quick  to  understand  the  phenomenon. 
It  was  the  Carnival  season !  Only  the  night  before  I  had  been  to 
the  great  opening  masquerade — a  famous  affair,  for  which  this 
art-loving  city  is  noted,  and  to  which  strangers  are  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent.  I  remember  to  have  wondered  if  the 
pleasure-loving  German  in  America  had  not  broken  some  of  his 
conventional  shackles  in  emigration,  for  certainly  I  had  found  the 
Carnival  balls  of  the  '  Lieder  Kranz  Society '  in  New  York,  although 
decorous  and  fashionable  to  the  American  taste,  to  be  wild  dissipa- 
tions compared  with  the  practical  seriousness  of  this  native  per- 
formance, and  I  hailed  the  presence  of  these  children  in  the  open 
street  as  a  promise  of  some  extravagance,  real,  untrammelled,  and 
characteristic.  I  seized  my  hat  and — overcoat — a  dreadful  incon- 
gruity to  the  spangles  that  had  whisked  by — and  followed  the 
vanishing  figures  round  the  comer.  Here  they  were  reinforced 
by  a  dozen  men  and  women,  fantastically  but  not  expensively 
iurrayed,  looking  not  unlike  the  supernumeraries  of  some  provincial 
x>pera  troupe.  Following  the  crowd,  which  already  began  to  pour 
in  from  the  side-streets,  in  a  few  moments  I  was  in  the  broad 
grove-like  aJUej  and  in  the  midst  of  the  maaqueraders. 

1  remember  to  have  been  told  that  this  was  a  characteristic 
.annual  celebration  of  the  lower  classes,  anticipated  with  eagerness 
And   achieved    with   diflSculty,  indeed    oiteiv  otfi^  ^xovMsgc^  "^^ 
alternative  of  pawning   clothing   aM  luTtvVCvxie  Vi  ^xcx^rAfc  *<>^>R^ 
rou  nxrm.    mo.  cm.  ^^ 
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means  for  this  ephemeral  transformation.  I  remember  beia 
warned  also  that  the  bufFoonery  was  coarse,  and  some  of  the  s 
hardly  fit  for  'ears  polite.'  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  di 
ehocked  at  the  prodigality  of  these  poor  people,  who  purchased 
holiday  on  such  hard  conditions ;  and  as  to  the  coarseness  of  tb 
performaneej  /  felt  that  I  certainly  might  go  where  these  childn 
could. 

At  first  the  masquerading  figures  appeared  to  be  maiulj  con 
posed  of  young  girls  of  ages  varying  from  nine  to  eighteen.  Thd 
costumes — if  what  was  often  only  the  addition  of  a  broad,  bright 
coloured  stripe  to  the  hem  of  a  short  dress  could  be  called 
oostiLTiis- — were  plain,  and  seemed  to  indicate  no  particular  historicfl 
epoch  or  character.  A  general  suggestion  of  the  peasant's  holida 
attire  was  dominant  in  all  the  costumes.  Everybody  was  closd 
masked.  All  carried  a  short,  gaily-striped  bdton  of  split  woot 
called  a  '  PrUvckp,"  which,  when  struck  sharply  on  the  back  ( 
shoulders  of  some  spectator  or  sister  masker,  emitted  a  cl&ttcii 
ing,  rasping  sound.  To  wander  hand  in  hand  down  this  broa 
t^iee,  to  strike  almost  mechanically  and  often  monotonously  t 
each  other  with  their  batons,  seemed  to  be  the  extent  of  t 
wild  dissipation.  The  crowd  thickened :  young  men  with  fell 
noses,  hideous  masks,  cheap  black  or  red  cotton  dominoes,  soldies 
in  imiform,  crowded  past  each  other  up  and  down  the  promenadi 
all  carrying  a  Pritache,  and  exchanging  blows  with  each  other,  bn 
always  with  the  same  slow  seriousness  of  demeanour  which,  witi 
their  silence,  gave  the  performance  tht;  effect  of  a  religious  riti 
Occasionally  some  one  shouted ;  perhaps  a  dozen  young  fellow 
broke  out  in  song,  but  the  shout  was  provocative  of  nothing,  tb 
song  faltered  iis  if  the  singers  were  frightened  at  their  own  voices. 
One  blithe  fellow,  with  a  l>ear's  head  on  his  fur-capped  shoulderti 
began  to  dance,  hut  on  the  crowd  stopping  to  observe  him  seriouslj 
he  apparently  thought  better  of  it,  and  slipped  away.  Neverthelea 
the  solemn  beating  of  Pritsche  over  each  other's  backs  went  on. 
remember  that  I  was  followed  the  whole  length  of  the  aUie  by  i 
little  girl  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  in  a  bright  striped  skirt  an 
black  mask,  who,  from  time  to  time,  struck  me  over  the  shouldei 
with  a  regularity  and  sad  persistency  that  was  peculiarly  irredstibi 
to  me ;  the  more  so,  as  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  nol 
half  as  amusing  to  herself.  Once  only  did  the  ordinarj-  brusqtf 
gallantry  of  the  Carnival  spirit  show  itself.  A  man  with  i 
enormous  pair  of  horns,  like  a  half-civilised  satyr,  suddenly  seixeA 
a  young  girl  and  endeavoured  to  kiss  her.  A  slight  struggb 
ensued,  in  which  I  fancied  I  detected  in  the  girl's  face  and  r 
the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  one  who  was  obliged  to  over". 
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jook,  or  seem  to  accept,  a  familiarity  that  was  distasteful,  rather 
hsLn  be  laughed  at  for  prudishness    or  ignorance.      But  the 
Jicident  was  exceptional.    Indeed,  it  was  particularly  notable  to 
ny  American  eyes  to  find  such  decorum  where  there  might  easily 
mve  been  the  greatest  license.     I  am  afraid  that  an  American 
mob  of  this  class  would  have  scarcely  been  as  orderly  and  civil 
under  the  circumstances.      They  might  have  shown  more  humour, 
but  there  would  have  probably  been  more  eflfrontery ;  they  might 
have   been  more    exuberant,   they  would    certainly   have    been 
drunker.     I  did  not  notice  a  single  masquerader  unduly  excited 
by  liquor — there  was  not  a  word  or  motion  from  the  lighter  sex 
that  could  have  been  construed  into  an  impropriety.     There  was 
something  almost  pathetic  to  me  in  this  attempt  to  wrest  gaiety 
and  excitement  out  of  these  dull  materials — to  fight  against  the 
blackness  of  that  wintry  sky,  and  the  stubborn  hardness  of  the  frozen 
soil,  with  these  painted  sticks  of  wood — to  mock  the  dreariness  of 
their  poverty  with  these  flaunting  raiments.     It  did  not  seem  like 
them,  or  rather,  consistent  with  my  idea  of  them.     There  was 
incongruity  deeper  than  their  bizarre  externals ;  a  half-melan- 
choly, half-crazy  absurdity  in  their  action,  the  substitution  of  a 
grim  spasmodic  frenzy  for  levity,  that  rightly  or  wrongly  impressed 
me.     When  the  increasing  gloom  of  the  evening  made  their 
figures  undistinguishable,  I  turned  into  the  first  cross-street.     As 
I  lifted  my  hat  to  my  persistant  young  friend  with  the  Pritsche^  I 
fiincied  she  looked  as  relieved  as  myself.     If,  however,  I  was  mis- 
taken— if  that  child's  pathway  through  life  be  strewn  with  rosy 
recollections  of  the  unresisting  back  of  the  stranger  American — if 
any  burden,  0  Grretchen,  laid  upon  thy  young  shoulders  be  lighter 
for  the  trifling  one  thou  didst  lay  upon  mine,  know  then  that 
I  too  am  content. 

And  so,  day  by  day  has  my  Spion  reflected  the  various  changing 
forms  of  life  before  it.  It  has  seen  the  first  flush  of  spring  in  the  broad 
aUSe^  when  the  shadows  of  tiny  leaflets  overhead  were  beginning  to 
chequer  the  cool,  square  flagstones.  It  has  seen  the  glare  and  full- 
ness of  summer  sunshine  and  shadow,  the  flying  of  November  gold 
through  the  air,  the  gaunt  limbs  and  stark,  rigid,  death-like  white- 
ness of  winter.  It  has  seen  children  in  their  queer,  wicker  baby- 
carriages,  old  men  and  women,  and  occasionally  that  grim  usher  of 
death,  in  sable  cloak  and  cocked  hat — a  baleful  figure  for  the 
wandering  invalid  tourist  to  meet — who  acts  as  undertaker  for  this 
ducal  city,  and  marshals  the  last  melancholy  procession.  I  well 
remember  my  first  meeting  with  this  ominous  functionary.  It 
was  an  early  autumnal  morning ;  so  early  that  the  long  formal 
perspective  of  the  alUe^  and  the  decorous,  smooth,  vanishing  linft% 
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of  cream-and-grey  fronted  houses  were  unrelieved  by  a  single 
human  figure.  Suddenly  a  tall,  black  spectre,  as  theatrical  and 
as  unreal  as  the  painted  scenic  distance,  turned  the  comer  firom  a 
cross-street  and  moved  slowly  towards  me.  A  long  black  cloak, 
falling  from  its  shoulders  to  its  feet,  floated  out  on  either  side  like 
sable  wings,  a  cocked  hat  trimmed  with  crape  and  surmounted  by 
a  hearse-like  feather  covered  a  passionless  face,  and  its  eyes,  look- 
ing neither  left  nor  right,  were  fixed  fatefully  upon  some  distant 
goal.  Stranger  as  I  was  to  this  Continental  ceremonial  figure,  there 
was  no  mistaking  his  functions  as  the  grim  messenger  knocking 
*  with  equal  foot '  on  every  door ;  and,  indeed,  so  perfectly  did  he 
act  and  look  his  rdle^  that  there  was  nothing  ludicrous  in  the 
extraordinary  spectacle.  Facial  expression  and  dignity  of  bearing 
were  perfect ;  the  whole  man  seemed  saturated  with  the  accepted 
sentiment  of  his  office,  fiecalling  the  half-confused  and  half- 
conscious  ostentatious  hypocrisy  of  the  American  sexton,  the 
shameless  absurdities  of  the  English  mutes  and  mourners,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that,  if  it  were  demanded  that  Grief  and  Fate 
should  be  personified,  it  were  better  that  it  should  be  well  done. 
And  it  is  one  observation  of  my  Spion  that  this  sincerity  and 
belief  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Continental  functionaries. 

It  is  possible  that  my  Spion  has  shown  me  little  that  is  really 
characteristic  of  the  people,  and  the  few  observations  I  have  made  I 
ofier  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  impressions  made  upon  two-thirds 
of  American  strangers  in  the  larger  towns  of  Germany.  Assimilation 
goes  on  more  rapidly  than  we  are  led  to  imagine.  As  I  have  seen 
my  friend  Karl,  fresh  and  awkward  in  his  first  uniform,  lounging 
later  down  the  cdUe  with  the  blaaS  listlessness  of  a  full-blown 
mUitairej  so  I  have  seen  American  and  English  residents  gradually 
lose  their  peculiarities,  and  melt  and  merge  into  the  general  mass. 
Returning  to  my  Spion  after  a  flying  trip  through  Belgium  and 
France,  as  I  look  down  the  long  perspective  of  the  Strassey  I  am 
conscious  of  recalling  the  same  style  of  architecture  and  humanity  at 
Aachen,  Brussels,  Lille,  and  Paris :  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
even  as  I  would  have  met  in  a  journey  of  the  same  distance  through  a 
parallel  of  the  same  latitude  in  America  a  greater  diversity  of  type 
and  character,  and  a  more  distinct  flavour  of  locality,  even  so  would 
I  have  met  a  more  heterogeneous  and  picturesque  display  from  a 
club  window  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
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A  DRAMATIC  VIGNETTE. 
BT  AUSTIN  DOBSOK. 

Amour,  malheureux  Amotir  ! 
Ou  vas-4u  done  te  nicker  f 

Hugh  {on  furlough).    Helen  {his  cousin). 

HELEN. 

They  have  not  come  !     And  ten  is  past, — 
Unless,  by  chance,  my  watch  is  fast : 
— Aunt  Mabel  surely  told  us  *  ten.' 

HUGH. 

I  doubt  if  she  can  do  it,  then. 
In  fact,  their  train  •  •  • 

HELEN. 

That  is, — you  knew. 
How  could  you  be  so  treacherous,  Hugh  ? 

HUGH. 

Nay  ; — it  is  scarcely  mine,  the  crime. 
One  can't  account  for  railway-time  .  .  . 
Where  shall  we  sit  ?    Not  here,  I  vote. 
At  least,  there's  nothing  here  of  note. 

HELEN. 

Then  here  we  stay,  please.     Once  for  all, 
I  bar  all  artists,  great  and  small  I 
From  now  until  we  go  in  June, 
I  shall  hear  nothing  but  this  tune : — 
Whether  I  like  Long's  '  Vashti,'  or 
Like  Leslie's  *  Naughty  Kitty '  more ; 
With  all  that  critics,  right  or  wrong. 
Have  said  of  Leslie  and  of  Long  .  .  . 
No.     If  you  value  my  esteem, 
I  beg  you'll  take  another  theme ; 
Paint  me  some  pictures,  if  you  will, 
But  spare  me  these,  for  good  and  ill  •  .  • 
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HUGH. 

^  Paint  you  some  pictures ! '     Come,  that's  kind  ! 
Yon  know  Pm  nearly  colour-blind. 

HELBN. 

Paint  then,  in  words*  You  did  before : 
Scenes  at — ^where  was  it  ?  Dustypoor  ? 
You  know  .  •  . 

HUGH  {vMh  an  inspiration). 
I'U  try. 

HELEN. 

But  mind  they're  pretty. 
Not  *  hog-hunts.'  .  .  • 

HUGH. 

You  shall  be  Coinmittee, 
And  say  if  they  are  '  out '  or  *  in.' 

HELEN. 

I  shall  reject  them  all.    Begin. 

HUGH. 

Here  is  the  first.     An  antique  Hall 
(Like  Chanticlere)  with  panelled  wall. 
A  boy,  or  rather  lad.     A  girl. 
Laughing  with  all  her  rows  of  pearl. 
Before  a  portrait  in  a  ruff. 
He  meanwhile  watches  .  •  ' 

HELEN. 

That's  enough. 
It  wants  *  verve^  *  hrio,  *  breadth,'  *  design.'  .  . 
Besides,  it's  English.     I  decline. 

HUGH. 

This  is  the  next.    'Tis  finer  far. 
A  foaming  torrent  (say  Braemar). 
A  pony,  grazing  by  a  boulder. 
Then  the  same  pair,  a  little  older. 
Left  by  some  lucky  chance  together. 
He  begs  her  for  a  sprig  of  heather  .  .  . 

— *  Whi^^h  she  accotAa  m>ii  «m2^<&  ws»»^\si^ 
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I  know  itj— it  was  in  the  '  Graphic' 
Declined. 

HUGH. 

One  more,  and  I  forego 
All  hopes  of  hanging,  high  or  low. 
Behold  the  hero  of  the  scene 
In  bungalow  and  palankeen  •  •  • 

H  KIjKN. 

What ! — all  at  once  1     But  that's  absurd ; — 
Unless  he's  Sib  Botle  Boche's  bird ! 

I 

HUGH. 

Permit  me — 'Tis  a  Panorama, 
In  which  the  person  of  the  drama. 
Mid  Orientals  dusk  and  tawny, 
Mid  warriors  drinking  brandy  pawnee. 
Mid  scorpions,  dowagers  and  griffins. 
In  morning  rides,  at  noonday  tiffins. 
In  every  kind  of  place  and  weather, 
Is  solaced  •  •  by  a  sprig  of  heather. 

{More  serioiialy.) 
He  puts  that  faded  scrap  before 
The  '  Rajah,'  or  the  *  Koh-i-noor '  .  • 
He  would  not  barter  it  for  all 
Benares,  or  the  Taj-Mahal  •  • 
It  guides, — directs  his  every  act. 
And  word  and  thought  •  •     In  short  •  •  in  fact  •  . 
I  mean  •  • 

{Opening  his  locket.) 

Look,  Helen,  that's  the  heather ! 
(Too  late  1     Here  come  both  Aunts  together.) 

HELEN. 

(WTiat  heather.  Sir  ? 

{After  a  pause) 
And  why  .  .  'too  UUe ' ?) 
— Aunt  Dora,  now  you've  made  us  wait ! 
Don't  you  agree  that  it's  a  pity 
Portraits  are  hung  by  the  Committee  ? 
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BY  CUTHBERT  BEDS* 

Thb  Nightingale  is  the  bird  of  the  poets.  The  <  immortal  bird,' 
as  Keats  called  it,  is  more  smig  and  praised  in  verse  than  even  the 
carolling  lark,  the  ^winged  chorister/  robin,  or  the  lordly  eagle. 
Every  poet  has  sung  of  the  Nightingale,  and,  not  mifirequently,  in 
strains  that  have  caught  an  echo  of  the  bird's  unrivalled  melody. 
The  bird  has  been  celebrated  by  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Waller,  Pope,  Gray,  Thomson, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Moore,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
Keble,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  a  crowd  of  poets 
both  major  and  minor.  The  majority  of  these  have  treated  his 
song  as  a  merry  or  pleasant  song,  especially  the  earlier  poets ;  for 
*  merry '  and  *  pleasant '  were  convertible  tenns, — *  the  merry  harp ' 
of  the  Bible  Psalms  being  *  the  pleasant  harp '  of  the  Prayer-Book 
version.  But  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  two  notable  exceptions 
to  this  verdict  of  the  majority.  They — as  did  Petrarch — ^look  at 
the  subject  from  its  classical  view;  to  them  the  nightingale  is 
the  Philomela  of  fable;  and,  consequently,  they  erroneously  re- 
present the  singing  bird  to  be  the  female,  and,  although  a  ^  sweet 
songstress,'  as  Milton  says,  yet,  in  the  character,  tone  and  cadence 
of  her  song,  to  be  a  ^  most  musical,  most  melancholy '  bird.  It  is 
a  theme  that  is  happily  touched  by  our  Laureate,  when  he  apo»- 
trophises  the  nightingale,  and  says, 

fierce  extremes  employ 
Thy  spirit  in  the  dusking  leaf, 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 
Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy. 

And  elsewhere  the  author  of  'In  Memoriam'  speaks,  in  'The 
Gardener's  Daughter,'  of  the  meetings  and  farewells  of  the  lovers, 
and  of  their 

Whispers,  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 

That  tremble  round  the  nightingale — in  sighs 

Which  perfect  joy,  perplex'd  for  utterance, 

Stole  from  her  sister  sorrow. 

The  writer  of  a  pleasant  leading-article  in  a  daily  paper  recently 
hazarded  the  opinion  that,  as  Warwickshire  is  not  one  of  the  chief 
nightingale  counties,  Shakespeare  had  never  heard  the  bird  in  the 
fidl  glory  of  its  song ;  for,  had  he  done  so,  he  would  never  (said 
the  writer)  have  allowed  Portia  to  declare  that — 
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The  nightingale,  if  she  should  dng  by  day, 
AVhen  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

The  writer  does  not  adduce  any  other  passage  from  the  great 
dramatist,  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  the  banquet  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  declared  to  be  *  a  poet  greater  even  than  Homer ; '  but, 
apparently,  rests  his  argument  on  this  pleasant  raillery  and  badi- 
nage of  Portia,  addressed  to  her  waiting-maid  Nerissa;  for,  he 
further  says  that  Shakespeare,  whose  eye  and  ear  for  Nature  were 
as  keen  as  those  of  Audubon,  knew  the  dainty  little  carol  of  the 
wren,  but  had,  evidently,  never  heard  the  nightingale  in  full  song. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  even  from  Portia's  words,  that  the  author  of 
•  The  Merchant  of  Venice '  esteemed  the  nightingale  as  a  far  better 
musician  than  the  wren;  although  he,  to  all  appearance,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  bird  sings  all  through  the  day,  as  well  aa 
all  through  the  night.  Perhaps  its  Saxon  nam^  of  night-singer. 
may  have  assisted  in  the  propagation  of  this  error,  which  is  not 
coiLfined  to  Shakespeare.  On  some  still  evening  in  May  or  June 
he  may  have  heard  the  rich  trill  and  full  song  of  the  bird, 

whose  warble,  liquid  sweet, 
Hings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks, 

elsewhere  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.     He 
may,  for  example,  have  listened  to  its  love-song  in  Middlesex,  one 
of  its  favourite  haunts,  where,  probably,  Izaak  Walton  heard  it, 
when  its  song  drew  forth  from  him  that  rapturous  eulogium  end- 
ing with  the  well-known  words,  '  Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  Heaven,  when  Thou  afibrdest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth ! '     It  is  still  a  constant  visitor  to  London — 
in  the  gardens  of  ^  the  Zoo '  and  also  in  the  Botanical  Gardens ; 
and  at  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  in  the  suburbs,  it  is  annually 
heard,  despite  the  snares  of  the  bird-catchers,  who  so  easily  make 
it  their  prey,  that  by  their  arts  the  once-famed  'Nightingale's 
Valley '  at  Clifton  is  now  merely  a  valley  or  wooded  ravine,  bereft 
of  its  &mous  songsters.     There  is  nothing  to  show  to  the  contrary 
that  Shakespeare,  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  may  not  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  full  glory  of  its  song,  and 
thus  have  been  able  to  describe  it  from  personal  experience — 
unlike  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  may  not  in  his  southward  journeys, 
have  heard  much  of  the  nightingale ;  for  he  only  once  mentions 
its  '  love-lorn  tune,'  and  that  in  a  passing  simile  in  ^  Marmion.' 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  one  who,  in  his  many  works, 
Beems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  embellishments  of  poetry,  should 
l>ass  over  such  an  enrichment  as  that  of  the  nightingale's  song ; 
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although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  use  that  Shakespeare  has 
made  of  it — considering  the  extent  of  his  writings — is  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Still,  numerous  passages  may  be 
adduced  that  will  show  his  knowledge  of  the  bird.  When  the 
fairies  lulled  Titania  to  sleep,  they  invoked  the  nightingale's  aid : 

Philomel  with  melody. 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ! 

Antony  used  the  bird's  name  as  a  tone  of  endearment  to  Cleopatra, 

when,  by  nighty  during  the  battle  imder  the  walls  of  Alexandria, 

he  says  to  her, 

My  nightingale  I 
We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds. 

While  King  Lear's  fool  is  singing,  Edgar  observes,  *The  foul 
fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a  nightingale ; '  and  when 
Bottom  boasts  to  his  fellow  actors  of  his  powers  of  modulation,  he 
says,  *I  will  roar  you,  an  'twere  any  nightingale!'  The  yellow- 
stockinged,  cross-gartered,  fantastic  Malvolio,  replying  to  Maria, 
says, '  Nightingales  answer  daws,' 

The  nightingale  is  supposed  to  visit  the  English  coast  on 
April  21 — *  In  April,  come  he  will ; '  and  the  old  proverb  further 
says,  *  In  May,  he  sings  all  day.'  In  some  respects  this  is  a  very 
truthful  proverb,  both  as  regards  the  male  bird  being  the  vocalist, 
and  also  a  day-singer.  But,  with  reference  to  the.  earliest  days  in 
May,  the  proverb,  in  this  present  year,  could  only  apply  to  a  few 
favoured  spots  in  our  southern  counties.  I  write  this  from  a 
locality  where  the  numerous  woods  and  copses  during  May  and 
June  are  resonant,  by  night  and  day,  with  the  impassioned  songs 
of  nightingales,  making  each  copse  and  spinney,  like  Coleridge's 
*  grove  of  large  extent,'  where 

the  merry  nightingale, 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates. 
With  fast,  thick  warble,  his  delicious  notes, 

is  answered  and  provoked  by  others,  from  woods  and  thickets,  fitf 
and  near.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case — more  especially  during 
the  otherwise  silent  night,  when  the  occasional  hooting  of  an  owl 
or  bark  of  a  fox  are  the  only  sounds  to  break  the  stillness — that  I 
am  disposed  to  accept  as  a  truth  the  statement  that  was  made  t^ 
me  concerning  a  female  servant  at  a  farm-lodge,  situated  close  to  a 
nightingale-thronged  wood,  who  gave  her  mistress  warning  that 
she  must  leave  her  situation,  and  assigned  no  other  reason  than 
this:  'I  can't  rest  o'  nights  for  the  charm  of  them  nightingales  I' 
The  word  *  charm '  was  here  used,  according  to  the  vernacular  of 
the  district,  in  a  not  very  iaNouTtJcAfc  ^di'&^^^xA  ^i^goafifid  a  noisy 
olamoor. 
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Bnt  in  this  year  of  grace^  1879,  there  were  no  such  songs  to 
awaken  our  Queens  of  the  May,  and  to  bid  them  go  forth,  as  did 
Shakespeare's  Hermia  and  Helena, 

To  do  olMervance  to  a  mom  of  May ; 

for,  when  the  May-mom  came,  it  had  not  brought  with  it  the 
tardy  nightingale*  And  bo  wonder,  looking  to  the  weather,  which 
reminded  us  of  Hood's  ^  Ode  to  May,'  rather  than  of  the  '  ethereal 
mildness '  of  Thomson's  '  gentle  Spring,'  seeing  that  nowadays,  for 
the  most  part. 

The  tenderness  of  Spring  is  all  my  eye ! 
And  that  is  blighted. 

There  was  snow  and  hail,  driven  in  lance-like  lines  by  a  strong 
nor'-easter,  in  the  midst  of  which  poor  bedraggled  May-queens, 
with  their  garlands  and  attendants,  were  staggering  under  the  fit- 
ful shelter  of  Gampian  umbrellas,  and  sang  us  songs  that  may 
have  been  'most  melancholy,'  but  were  certainly  not  *most 
musical,'  and  did  not,  in  the  least,  remind  us  of  the  nightingale's 
trilL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  hear  the  bird  until  Monday 
the  fifth  of  May  brought  us  a  sunny,  warmer  and  milder  day ;  and 
then,  in  the  evening,  when  the  full  moon  was  rising,  we  heard  a 
sudden  burst  of  melody  firom  nightingales  both  far  and  near. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  have  issued  their  notes  of  invitation  to 
their  glorious  concert,  had  they  foreseen  the  sudden  change  of 
weather  within  the  next  eighteen  hours,  to  cold  rain,  pelting  hail, 
a  cutting  north  wind,  and  the  resumption  of  cast-off  Ulsters  and 
seal-skins.  Chaucer,  as  modernised  by  Wordsworth,  relates  how 
it  was  a  common  tale  among  lovers. 

That  it  was  good  to  hear  the  nightingale 
Ere  the  vile  cuckoo's  note  be  uttered. 

Milton,  too,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  shows  how  this  portends '  success 
in  love.'  If  this  holds  good,  this  year  will  be  of  bad  portent  to 
lovers ;  for,  although  both  the  cuckoo  and  nightingale  put  in  an 
unusually  late  appearance,  yet  we  heard  the  cuckoo  telling  his 
name  to  all  the  hills,  and  giving  his  'double  shout,'  two  days 
before  we  hear4  the  nightingale. 

Shakespeare  would  seem  to  have  had  the  classical  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  nightingale  continually  present  to  his  mind;  and 
this  would,  naturally,  tinge  his  allusions  to  Philomela's  song  with 
melancholy  hues.  Thus,  the  sleeping  Imogen  is  found  by  lachimo 
to  have  been  reading  '  the  tale  of  Tereus '  for  three  hours  before 
retiring  to  rest,  and  to  have  turned  down  the  leaf  at  that  crisis  in 
the  story  *  where  Pliilomel  gave  up.'  And  noV,  ox^'^  vdl*'  dN[\s^^^^^^'"^^^ 
but  still  more  in  *  Titus  AndronicuB,^ — ^aa  ixn!^\»  \>^  ct:^^^^^^'^^ 
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the  plot  of  that  play — the  *  tragic  tale  of  Philomel'  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  kindred  passages,  that  need  not  here  be  quoted. 
Indeed^  the  metamorphosis  of  Philomela  would  be  so  apt  an  illus- 
tration to  the  story  of  the  outraged  daughter  of  the  noble  Boman, 
that,  if  Shakespeare  had  therein  represented  the  condition  of  the 
nightingale  to  have  been  happy,  or  its  song  merry  and  cheerful, 
he  would  have  offended  against  the  canons  of  taste,  and  have 
supplied  a  parallel  to  the  Cassandra  of  uEschylus,  whose  mention 
of  *  the  happy  state '  of  the  nightingale  is  accepted  by  the  Chorus 
as  a  further  proof  of  her  madness.  In  his  references  to  the  clas- 
sical story  of  Philomela  and  her  woes  Shakespeare  was  thoroughly 
consistent. 

This  made  him  attach  weight  to  that  judgment  of  the  bird's 
song  that  represents  it  as  '  most  melancholy.'  It  is  apparent  in 
more  than  one  passage  of  his  poem  '  The  Bape  of  Lucrece ' : 

By  this  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 

The  well-tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow. 

.     .     .  ' .     Come,  Philomel  I 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevelled  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I,  at  each  sad  strain,  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear.     .     .     • 
Some  dark,  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 
That  knows  not  parching  heat,  nor  freezing  cold, 
Will  we  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes.     ,     .     . 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heartnstrings  to  true  languishment. 

Again,  in  *  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ' — a  Shakespearian  poem  that 
has  been  attributed,  by  a  few,  to  Eichard  Bamfield,  but  which  is 
always  accepted  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon — he  says  that 

Everything  did  banish  moan 

Save  the  nightingale  alone : 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn. 

And  there  sang  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity,     .     .    « 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain 

Scarce  from  tears  I  could  refrain.     .     .    • 

Ah  I  thought  I,  thou  moum'st  in  vain : 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain ;     .     .     . 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

These  abridged  extracts  from  ttiVs  ^o^m  \sx^  ^w?Rcveut  to  show  tbe 
'mourntxxl '  view  that  Shakeai^te  V.qo\l  ol  \Xv^  \5Ci5gcv\:\\i^^   ^'^^ 
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Vnd  further,  on  this  point,  may  he  quoted  the  speech  of  Valentine, 
n  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ' : 

The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  tban  flourishing  peopled  towns ; 
There  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  men, 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes. 

[n  one  of  his  '  Sonnets,'  too,  Shakespeare  says  of  the  nightingale, 

Her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night. 

This  line  may  remind  us  of  Keats's  *  plaintive  anthem,'  as  applied 
bo  the  nightingale's  song.  To  a  certjiin  extent,  the  poet's  estimate 
of  the  notes  of  this  bird  is  corroborated  by  the  Hon.  Danies 
Harrington,  who  constructed  a  table  to  show  the  comparative 
merits  of  singing-birds ;  and,  making  20  to  be  the  point  of  per- 
fection— a  point  to  which  he  makes  no  song-bird  attain — he  puts 
down  the  nightingale's  *  plaintive'  notes  at  19,  his  'sprightly' 
notes  at  14  (the  skylark's  notes  being  respectively  4  and  19),  and 
for  *  mellowness,  compass,  and  duration,'  19.  Thus,  followed  at 
intervals  by  the  skylark,  goldfinch,  robin,  and  linnet,  he  makes  the 
nightingale  to  take  the  first  rank  as  a  song-bird,  with  more  plain- 
tive than  sprightly  notes  in  its  long-sustained  gushes  of  melody. 
Bechstein's  attempt  to  express  the  *  twenty-four  diflFerent  strains 
and  couplets '  that  *  may  be  reckoned  in  the  song  of  a  fine  nightin- 
gale, without  including  the  delicate  variations,'  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  twenty-four  lines  of  phonetics,  of  which  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  take  these  three  as  a  specimen : 

Zozozozozozozozozozozozo — zirr  hading ! 
He — zezezezezezezezezezezezezeze — couar — ho — dze — hoe! 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigai — guiagaigaigai — couior — dzio — dzio — pi! 

Perhaps  this  attempt  to  represent  the  unrepresentable,  and  to 
translate  the  untranslateable,  is  as  close  a«  the  alphabet  will 
permit.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  Chaucer's  attempt  to 
realise  the  nightingale's  note  by  the  means  of  printed  characters, 
*Thou  say'st  Osee!  Osee!'  or  even  the  conventional  'jug-jug!' 
which  was  first  used,  I  think,  by  John  Lilly,  Shakespeare's  contem- 
porary, the  '  Euphues '  and  fashionable  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court,  who  wrote  thus — 

What  bird  so  sings  and  yet  doth  wail  ? 
Oh !  tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale. 
Jug— jug— jug— jug— tereu,  she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  phonetic  art  to  te\)T^eTvV.  ny^^vJo^  K^^^r^ 
noiea  which  audibly,  as  Campbell  beautitwWy  ^?l^^. 
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seem  but  the  protracted  aounds 
Of  glassy  runnels  bubbling  over  rocks ; 

and  which  may  be  accepted  by  the  listener  as  conveying  diverse 

ideas  of 

sorrow  and  joy. 
Pleasure  that  pines  to  death,  and  amorous  pain. 

The  melancholy  idea  attaching  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
would  be  deepened  in  Shakespeare's  mind  by  his  acquaintance  with 
the  old  fable,  that  the  bird  sings  in  its  most  melodious  strains 
when  its  breast  is  pressed  against  a  thorn — 

the  deep  thorn 
Which  fable  places  in  its  breast  of  waO, 

as  Byron  says  in  his  allusion  to  the  story — be  it  fable  or  folk-lore. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  classical  origin,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  trace  it  to  its  source ;  but  it  was  in  poetic  use  before  Shake- 
speare's day ;  for  George  Gascoigne,  about  the  year  1570,  says,  in 
his  satirical  poem  *  The  Steel  Glass,' 

And  thus  I  sing  with  pricke  against  my  breast, 
Like  Philomene. 

In  his  *  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  he  says, 

0  for  a  pricke  now,  like  a  nightingale, 
To  put  my  breast  against ! 

And,  in  *  The  Spanish  Tragedy,'  he  further  mentions  this  fable : 

Haply |the  gentle  nightingale 
Shall  carol  us  asleep  ere  we  be  ware. 
And,  singing  with  the  prickle  at  her  breast. 
Tell  our  delight. 

This  is  the  earliest  poetic  mention  that  I  know  of  this  fable  ;  but 
these  extracts  will  suffice  to  prove  that  it  was  current  in  Shake- 
speare's day.  He  has  used  it,  as  I  have  already  shown,  in  the 
passage  from  *  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ; '  and  in  '  The  Kape  of 
Lucrece '  he  says. 

And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 

To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife  to  afiright  mine  eye. 

The  fable  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  popular  idea  that 
the  nest  of  the  nightingale,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  the  lowest 
branch  of  a  tree,  is  made  around  a  projecting  thorn,  against  which 
the  bird  can  lean  her  breast  during  her  period  of  incubation. 

Now,  the  nest  of  the  nightingale  is  most  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  I  never  found  more  than  two*  In  each  case  the 
nest  was  nothing  more  than  a  loose  bundle  of  dry  leaves,  roughly 
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ilaced  together,  amid  similar  rubbish  of  leaves,  and  resting  on  the 
tarth.  In  the  one  case,  the  nest  was  in  my  shrubbery,  under  a 
lose  growth  of  laurels ;  in  the  other  case,  it  was  in  the  hedge-row, 
)y  the  side  of  a  much-frequented  road — ^reminding  one  of  Keble's 
ines: 

By  the  dusty  way^de  drear, 
Nightingales,  with  joyous  cheer, 
Sing,  my  sadness  to  reprove, 
Gladlier  than  in  cultured  grove. 

]n  neither  of  these  cases  was  I  able  to  find  the  long  thorn  in  the 
lest,  which  was  so  loose  that  I  could  not  have  picked  it  up,  even 
f  I  had  desired  so  to  do.  I  never  saw  but  one  dead  nightingale, 
md  I  hope  that  I  may  never  see  a  second.  It  was  in  June,  last 
rear,  when  at  mid-day  a  nightingale  was  in  full  song  at  the  top 
)f  a  Scotch  fir  in  my  garden ;  and  my  wife  and  I  were  listening 
X)  him,  as  we  stood  quietly,  near  to  a  fern-rockery,  not  many 
^ards  from  his  position.  I  was  the  happy  possessor  of  four  white 
ong-haired  Persian  cats,  two  of  whom  were  named  '  Turk '  and 
fiuss.'  ^  Turk '  had  accompanied  us  in  the  garden ;  but  was,  to 
ill  appearance,  in  a  smnmer's  drowse.  The  nightingale  flew  down 
o  a  laurel,  sang  there  awhile,  and  then  flew  on  to  the  gravel 
¥alk,  within  three  yards  of  us.  There  it  was,  in  the  full  ecstasy 
)f  its  song,  when  '  Turk '  awoke,  and  with  a  sudden  bound  had 
;eized  the  poor  bird,  and  brought  its  melody  to  an  instantaneous 
;lose.  In  a  moment  I  had  rescued  the  bird  from  him;  but  it 
vas  too  late,  for,  although  it  lay  in  my  hand  warm  and  palpita- 
ting, it  had  received  its  death-blow.  We  felt  as  though  we  could 
lave  chanted  Mrs.  Hemans's  *  Death  Song  to  the  Nightingale ' — 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully. 
And  die  away,  my  heart ! 

But  even  if  that  fable  made  use  of  by  Shakespeare,  concerning 
the  nightingale  and  the  thorn,  were  true,  yet  it  would  not  prove 
the  nest-keeping  female  bird  to  be  the  singer.  Flace  aux  dames 
may  be  politely  allowed  in  many  things,  but  not  in  this ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Shakespeare  has  erred — in  company  with 
many  a  minor  poet — ^in  representing  the  singing  nightingale  to 
be  the  female.  Instead  of  ^  the  Queen  of  all  Music '  (as  Campbell 
says),  or  *  the  Queen  of  Song,'  we  ought  to  say  *  The  King  of  Song,' 
if  we  would  stick  to  facts  and  keep  to  the  proprieties  of  orni- 
thology ;  for,  it  is  the  male  bird  who 

utters  forth 
His  love-ohant  and  disburthens  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music. 

Yet  the  various  passages  that  I  have  quoted  from  the  works  of  our 
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great  dramatist,  show  that  he  makes  his  singing  nightingale  to  be 
the  female ;  but  then  he  had  in  his  mind|[Philomela  and  her  woes. 
I  must  further  confess  that  Shakespeare  also  leans  to  the  error 
of  representing  the  nightingale  as  a  night-singer  only.  Thos, 
besides  some  instances  already  quoted,  including  Port's  words, 
we  have  Lucrece  saying, 

And  for^  poor  bird,  thou  siDg^st  not  in  the  day. 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 

And  who  can  forget  Juliet's  pretty  pleading — her  impassioned 

words  being  fitly  represented  by  the  strains  of  the  bird  whose 

love-song  had  been  poured  forth  during  her  interview  with  her 

lover — 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hoUow  of  thy  ear. 

Taine,  when  writing  of  Shakespeare's  lovers,  in  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  says,  '  their  language  is  like  the  thrill  of  nightingales.' 
How  the  bird  sings  under  an  Italian  sky,  Mrs.  Browning  has  told 
us  in  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  passionate  of  her  '  Last  Poems.' 
And  not  only  in  '  Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  but  also  in  '  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,'  the  lover  who  is  anxiously  longing  for  the  morrow,  when 
he  may  *  post  unto  his  pretty,'  can  listen  to  the  night-singer  with 
no  favour,  and  says. 

While  Philomel  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  wore  tunM  like  the  lark. 

Moreover,  Valentine,  in  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  aflSrms, 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  lulling  to  sleep  of  Titania,  Shakespeare  takes 
a  somewhat  cheerier  view  of  the  bird's  song.  Thus,  when  Petruchio 
purposes  both  to  woo  and  to  win  his  saucy  Kate,  he  says, '  If 

She  rail,  why  then  Til  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale.' 

And  when    the    bewildered   Christopher    Sly   awakes  from  his 

dnmken  stupor,  to  find  himself  in  a  stately  bed  in  a  lord's  house, 

waited  on  by  obsequious  attendants,  he  is  assured,  when  music  is 

heard  without^  that 

Apollo  plays, 
And  twenty  cogM  nightingales  do  sing. 

By  the  way,  when  Thomson  spoke  of  the  music  of  the  nightingale's 
*  dying  fall,'  he  quoted — perhaps  unconsciously — the  duke's  words, 
in  '  The  Twelfth  Night,'  concerning  music's  '  dying  fall.' 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  Shakespeare  frequently 
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speaks  of  the  nightingale,  even  if  he  does  not  refer  to  it  for  illus- 
tration and  simile  so  often  as  the  great  extent  of  his  writings 
might  lead  us  to  anticipate;  and  that,  adopting  the  classical 
story  of  Philomela  and  her  wrongs,  he  makes  the  nightingale 
singer  to  be  a  female,  who,  in  the  hush  and  solitude  of  night, 
pours  forth  a  song  which,  although  most  musical^  is  also  most 
melancholy. 


tOL*  zsnmir    jro.  cm.  ^  ^ 
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%n  3[ntiepenbeitt  <&ipmmL 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

The  modesty  of  '  bashful  fifteen  *  in  members  of  the  fair  sex  has 
been  a  good  deal  insisted  on,  but  the  shyness  of  the  most  retiring 
maiden  at  that  epoch  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  shrinking 
sensitiveness  of  an  unprinted  young  author.  While  his  first  work 
remains  in  MS.  there  is  no  miss  in  muslin  who  has  not  a  greater 
assurance ;.  albeit  when  they  have  both  *  come  out '  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  author  is  the  first  to  lose  his  modesty. 

Even  before  he  has  gained  the  honours  of  type  he  has  of 
course  an  excellent  opinion  of  his  merits — is  certain  that  there  is 
'  that  within  him '  which,  if  it  will  not  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  will 
make  a  considerable  conflagration  in  any  suitable  material ;  makes 
comparisons,  not  altogether  unfavourable,  between  his  own  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  Byron,  for  instance,  at  his  own  age ;  and 
draws  deductions  from  data  to  be  depended  upon  (for  they  are  his 
own)  that  are  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  conclusive.  But  these 
opinions  he  keeps  religiously  to  himself,  or  confides  them  to  only 
a  trusty  friend  or  sister  who  believes  in  him. 

When  he  has  furtively  slipped  his  MS.  into  the  contributor's 
box  of  the  *  Weekly  Parthenon ' — for  he  cannot  endure  the  suspense 
involved  in  entrusting  it  to  any  monthly  organ — he  falls  into  a 
state  of  anxiety  which  I  should  call  '  the  jumps,'  but  that  the 
Americans  have,  as  usual,  pirated  the  term  and  applied  it  to 
delirium  tremens ;  let  us  term  it  *  the  twitters.'  And  he  remains 
in  them  for  an  indefinite  time,  dependent  partly  on  whether  the 
editor  of  the  '  Parthenon '  has  mislaid  or  lost  the  precious  docu- 
ment, and  partly  on  his  own  powers  of  mental  endurance.  Then 
he  writes  in  the  most  humble  and  honeyed  strain  to  inquire  after 
the  fate  of  his  *  unpretending  little  story,'  and  receives  a  printed 
reply,  couched  in  antagonistic  terms,  to  the  effect  that  the 
periodical  in  question  does  not  guarantee  the  return  of  any  rejected 
contribution  whatsoever.  No  young  lady  of  the  tender  age  I  have 
indicated,  and  who  has  conceived  a  passion  for  her  music-master, 
sufi*ers  half  the  pangs  on  discovering  that,  instead  of  being  the 
exiled  scion  of  a  princely  house,  he  is  a  *  man  of  family,'  in  quite 
another  sense,  and  has  been  married  these  five  years.^ 

'  It  is  curious  that  the  great  \oTd  oi  WXatoXaxt^  Vsi^  >Qfta  Wi  ^TssoASd^  deicribed 
tho  filings  and  arrows  of  '  outrageow*  tet^me;  wA  ^>l\}svft  ^MR.^Ysas^aawe^A^s^'^^^ 
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I  remember  a  most  terrible  accident  that  happened  to  the  first 
production  of  my  own  pen  that  ought  to  have  got  into  print — not 
'  ought,'  of  course  (as  I  thought),  in  respect  to  merit,  for  there  had 
been  several  others  of  equal  intrinsic  value  which  had  been  un- 
hesitatingly and  remorselessly  declined,  but  which  really  could  have 
done  so  but  for  my  own  impatience.  I  had  received  a  letter — as 
sweet  as  the  first  kiss  of  love — firom  some  admirable  editor,  ex- 
pressing his  approval  and  acceptance,  and  I  waited,  week  after 
week,  for  the  blessed  thing  to  appear,  as  the  sick  man  longs  for  the 
morning*  I  knew  nothing,  of  course,  of  the  mechanical  necessities 
of  a  periodical,  and,  if  I  had,  should  only  have  felt  that  all  the  con- 
trivances of  science  and  art  should  have  been  enlisted  to  procure 
for  a  yearning  public  the  immediate  publication  of  my  contribu- 
tion ;  so,  on  the  second  week  of  its  non-appearance,  1  wrote  to 
express  my  surprise ;  on  the  third  week,  and  since  I  had  still 
received  no  answer,  I  wrote  another  letter  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion ;  and  on  the  fourth  week  to  express  *  disgust '  at  what  I  con- 
ceived an  unparalleled  outrage.  On  this  I  got  my  MS.  sent  back 
again  with  '  Declined,'  without  a  word  of  thanks,  written  on  its  first 
page,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  the  printer's  hands. 

It  was  as  though  some  Peri  had  knocked  at  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise, been  admitted  through  the  golden  gates  for  half  a  second,  and 
then  been  shown  out  again  with  ignominy  at  the  back  door.  I  only 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  my  future,  that  those  divines  are  in  error  who 
say  that  it  is  as  wicked  to  have  the  wish  to  conmiit  murder  as  to 
put  that  wish  into  effect ;  for  I  could  have  drunk  that  editor's 
blood  with  relish. 

After  that  little  experience  I  became,  if  possible,  more  modest 
than  ever. 

But  when  the  author  in  embryo  has  not  only  appeared  in  print, 

but  published  a  volume  of  his  own,  matters  are  very  different 

with  him.     His  diffidence  has  disappeared,  while  his  sensitiveness 

remains  as  delicate  as  ever,  and  unfortunately  much  more  liable 

to  meet  with  shocks.     I  got  one  once,  or  rather  a  succession  of 

them,  that  lasted  for  a  long  railway  journey,  and  which  I  am^ 

almost  surprised  I  ever  survived ;    for  there  were  two  factors,  'P" 

it  were,  that  went  to  make  up  the  discharge  (it  was  so  far  ^ents 

tiical  tiiat  it  set  my  hair  on  end),  and  both  of  the  most  pow*  ^^^ 

kind — self-love  and  (what  is  only  second  to  it)  first  love  for  i 

body  else.  ^7  had 

Arabella  was  my  beloved  object,  and  with  Arabella  an<^^  ^^^ 

tele- 

Soih  it  heir,  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  tho  hopes  ttiid  ioaxt^  oi  «a>^^T^KN.^^>^<^ 
ifpMfdi  reference  to  the  iasfidiousness  of  theatrical  mana^t^.    \1  \i^  \A^\iv^ 
Bel:  nowBdaya,  it  ia  ceitain  lie  would  know  what  it  U  to  V>«  xc^^XfidL. 

-E  ^  *i 
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aunt  I  was  to  travel  from  London  to  Exeter.  She  was  young 
and  charming,  but,  as  I  even  then  perceived,  somewhat  frivolous  in 
character.  She  liked  dancing,  and — what  was  worse — dancing  with 
military  men  rather  than  with  civilians  ;  and  she  had  no  opinion 
of  her  own  as  to  books — that  is  to  say,  she  was  not  quite  so  certain 
as  she  ought  to  have  been  (for  /  was)  of  the  supreme  excellence  of 
a  particular  story  of  mine  which  had  not  only  been  given  to  the 
public  in  a  three-volume  form,  but  had  recently  obtained  the 
honours  of  a  cheap  edition.  She  liked  to  hear  ^  what  other  people 
thought  about  it,'  which  was  clearly  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  me,  as 
well  as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  judgment  and  independence  of  cha- 
racter. She  said  ^  she  didn't  care  for  the  opinions  of  friends  and 
relatives  about  it,'  a  remark  which  showed  her  to  be  deficient  in 
natural  affection  and  the  reverence  that  is  implanted  even  in  the 
breast  of  the  savage ;  and  she  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  my  reviewers,  which  argued  suspicion  of  the 
basest  sort. 

Nevertheless,  I  loved  Arabella,  and  would  have  married  her  if 
an  allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  tastes  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  one  of  a  thousand,  would  have  permitted  it. 
As  it  was,  we  had  agreed  to  wait  and  live  in  hope,  which  is  certainly 
preferable  to  living  on  it. 

At  Paddington  station,  after  seeing  the  ladies  comfortably 
settled  in  the  carriage,  of  course  I  went  to  the  book-stall  to  see  if 
the  *  Bandit  of  the  Apennines '  (it  was  not  a  domestic  story  like 
this  by  any  means)  was  properly  displayed,  and  to  put  a  few  care- 
less questions  as  to  how  it  was  going  off.  In  point  of  £Eu;t  I  meant 
to  buy  it,  for  I  always  encouraged  its  sale  in  that  way  whenever  I 
took  a  journey.  To  my  surprise  and  horror  there  was  not  one  copy 
on  the  stall.  '  This  is  the  way,'  thought  I,  *  that  great  reputations 
are  burked.'  However,  I  commanded  my  temper  (which  is 
beautiful,  but  hasty)  so  far  as  to  ask  of  the  person  in  charge  how 
this  infamy  had  occurred. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  he, '  the  explanation  is  very  simple :  we  have 

just  sold  the  last  copy  of  the  book.' 

j.^  If  I  had  had  one  to  spare — but  the  fact  was,  that  fiure  to  Exeter 

p^Pi^made  a  great  hole  in  my  quarter's  allowance — I  could  have 

^Qj^(Q  that  man  a  sovereign. 

indi«^^  there  any  other  book,  sir  ? '  he  continued  winningly. 

gufff  Other  book  ?    No,  indeed,'  thought  I ;  *  I  hate  your  railway 

exilc^ture.'    And  had  I  not  got  my  Arabella,  the  prettiest  {ttctme 

r^QQ  in  the  world,  to  look  at  thronghotit  the  journey  ? 

The  sale  of  the  "  Bandit  *  i«  pretty  good,  I  iuppose  ?*  i«mtiW 

^^ '  differenUy. 

<     4 
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*  It*8  very  quiet,'  he  answered  drily. 

Now,  what  could  he  mean  by  that  ?  The  term  *  quiet '  as  applied 
to  the  ^  Bandit  of  the  Apennines '  was  a  monstrous  misnomer ;  he 
lived,  in  &ct,  in  a  lurid  atmosphere  made  up  of  combats,  escapes, 
and  wholesale  massacres :  the  man  must  therefore  have  restricted 
his  observation  to  the  sale  of  the  book  only.  In  that  case  he  pro- 
bably meant  *  quietly  prosperous ' — not  influenced  by  fits  and  starts 
of  public  fieivour,  but  growing  more  and  more  into  popularity  as  its 
merits  became  known. 

*  You  say,  my  man,  that  you  have  just  sold  the  last  copy,'  said 
I  aflFably  ;  *  would  you  kindly  tell  me — for  I  happen  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  author — how  many  copies  did  you  take  to  begin 
vvith?' 

*  Jem,'  cried  he  to  a  small  boy  at  his  side,  whose  head  was  only 
half  above  the  coimter,  *  how  many  had  we  at  first  of  that  'ere 
**  Bandit  of  the  Apennines  "  ? ' 

*  Oh,  that  ?    We  never  had  but  one,'  replied  the  small  boy. 
Again  I  say  that  I  trust  the  desire  for  blood  is  not  so  culpable 

in  the  eyes  of  the  recording  angel  as  the  actual  imbruement  of 
the  hand  in  human  gore. 

I  fled  to  my  railway  carriage  with  the  smothered  execration  of 
*  Dear  me ! ' 

I  found  there  not  only  Arabella  and  her  aunt,  but  another 
passenger — a  middle-aged  gentleman  (but  old  in  my  eyes),  who 
would  have  made  a  very  nice  companion  for  the  latter  if  I  could 
only  have  persuaded  them  to  remove  into  another  compartment 
and  to  leave  us  two  alone.  But  the  selfishness  of  old  age  is  pro- 
verbial, and  there  they  stuck.  However,  I  was  opposite  to  Arabella, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  common  railway  rug  we  could,  and 
did,  interchange  an  occasional  affectionate  pressure  of  the  feet — an 
operation  that  is  a  little  difficult,  by-the-bye ;  dangerous  through 
its  openness  to  the  mistake  of  pressing  somebody  else's  foot,  and 
exposed  to  the  ridiculous  error  of  making  advances  to  the  foot- 
warmer  and  other  things  under  the  seat.  To  do  her  justice,  Ara- 
bella had  never  been  backward  in  reciprocities  of  this  kind,  but  on 
this  occasion  she  was  especially  demonstrative  ;  indeed,  as  I  hap- 
pened to  possess  a  com  only  less  tender  than  my  sentiments 
towards  her,  her  attentions,  which  I  could  not  of  course  but  wel- 
oome,  were  a  little  embarrassing. 

At  last  I  perceived  by  the  direction  of  her  glance  that  they  had 
i^WHCticiilar  object.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  volume  that  our 
oompanion  had  purchased  at  the  station,  and  she  was  tele- 
to  me  with  intense  excitement,  ^  It  is  the  ^^  Bandit  of  the 
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I  declare  that  for  the  first  moment  or  two  I  quite  forgot  my 
Arabella  in  the  consideration  of  this  tremendous  circumstance. 
That  a  stranger  should  have  actually  bought  my  book,  paid  coin 
of  the  realm  for  it,  of  his  own  head^  without  fear  or  favour  or 
personal  relationship,  and  then  got  into  the  same  compartment  ag 
the  author  of  that  admirable  production,  was  something  much  more 
than  an  undesigned  coincidence;  it  was  an  incident  (remember  itwas 
my  first  book)  calculated  to  confound  the  infidel  and  establidi  the 
providential  government  of  the  world.  '  But  suppose — for  every- 
thing is  possible,  however  improbable' — thought  I  with  sudden 
revulsion,  ^  that  he  shouldn't  like  it,  that  he  should  yawn  and  even 
go  to  sleep  over  it,  and  that  Arabella,  who  wants  to  know  the 
opinion  of  outsiders  about  the  "  Bandit  of  the  Apeimines,"  should 
see  him  ? '     My  heart  felt  cold  as  a  stone. 

It  was  obvious  that  my  beloved  object  was  enjoying  the  situa- 
tion ;  her  eyes  sparkled  even  more  brightly  than  usual — ^with  joy, 
no  doubt,  at  seeing  how  I  was  appreciated  by  the  public ;  but  there 
was  a  twinkle  of  fun  about  them,  which  I  didn't  like.  *  Now  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see,'  they  seemed  to  say. 

The  man  was  not  a  romantic-looking  man,  such  as  would 
be  likely  to  enjoy  a  high-class  dramatic  fiction;  I  should  have 
said  he  was  a  lawyer,  or  perhaps  connected  with  commerce — and 
not  in  the  fancy  goods  line  either.  Upon  the  whole  I  was  relieved 
to  see  that,  after  fumbling  in  all  his  pockets  for  a  paper-knife,  he 
was  about  to  put  the  '  Brigand '  (which  was  uncut)  into  his  travel- 
ling bag  for  a  more  convenient  season,  when,  to  my  horror, 
Arabella's  aimt — a  good-natured  but  oflBcious  personage — ^produced 
from  her  reticule  the  article  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  He 
thanked  her,  and  proceeded  to  cut  the  book  with  irreverent  rapidity, 
as  though  it  were  a  penny  paper ;  nevertheless,  I  was  pleased  that 
he  cut  it  all  at  once,  for  if  he  had  cut  as  he  read  and  stopped  half- 
way, or  even  earlier,  it  might  have  produced  the  impression  that 
he  was  tired  of  it. 

*  It  is  a  pity,'  he  said  as  he  handed  the  knife  back  with  a  bow 
to  Arabella's  aunt,  *  that  these  railway  books  should  not  have  their 
leaves  cut ;  but  they  tell  me  the  reason  is  that  a  good  many  of  'em 
don't  "  go  ofi*,"  and  then  the  sheets  are  used  for  packing  purposes.' 

I  saw  Arabella's  beautiful  form  tremble  with  suppressed  mirth 
at  this  frightful  speech.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing uimatural  and  a  little  coarse  in  a  girl  of  her  age  possessing 
such  a  sense  of  humour ;  her  pretty  lips  distinctly  formed  the  words 
*  for  packing  purposes '  before  they  subsided  into  a  roguish  smile. 

Then  the  man  began  to  read,  but  not  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
instead  of  his  attention  being  at  once  riveted  (as  it  ought  to  have 
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^*e«n,  for  there  was  a  moat  thrilling  episode  in  the  first  chapter), 
it  was  distracted  by  contemptible  objects^tbe  management  of  his 
railway  rug,  the  pushing  of  his  portmanteau  farther  under  the 
seat,  and  by  the  localities  on  the  way-side.     He  must  have  been 
niid  himself,  I  thought,  to  have  stared  at  the  Hanwell  Asylum  so 
attentively,  at  the  very  moment — for  I  knew  where  he  was  by  the 
pages  he  had  turned  over — when  all  his  intelligence  should  have 
'    been  concentrated  on  the  description  of  the  brigand's  prison  cell. 
I  am  not  a  pessimist — I  endeavour  to  think  as  well  of  our  common 
fauman  nature  as  circumstances  will  permit — and  yet  I  could  almost 
-"Wear  that  I  saw  him  turn  over  two  pages  at  a  time  without  dis- 
covering his  mistake,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  an  unequal  contest 
Ijet-ween  the  brigand  and  five  officers  of  justice,  that  should  have 
stirred  the  blood  of  a  sea  anemone.     Then,  presuming  upon  the 
P*I>er-knife  as  an  introduction,  he  would  address  a  word  or  two 
^    Aunt  Arabella,  as  to  whether  sha  liked  the  window  shut  to  the 
verj  top  or  preferred  sitting  with    her  face  to  the  engine  (as  if 
^<JL%  signified),  while  the  heroine,  in  whose  adventures  he  ought 
'^  have  been  wrapped  up,  was  escaping  out  of  a  window  much  too 
^*5iaU  for  her,  and  by  a  rope  that  swayed  with  every  gust  from 
•■ne  mountain-side. 

It  was  I  alone,  of  course,  who  was  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
Enormity,  for  Arabella  only  knew  he  bad  my  book  in  his  hand, 
^nd  Arabella's  aunt  did  not  even  know  that ;  but  it  was  easy  even 
^or  them  to  see  that  his  attention  was  not  devoted  to  It.  Indeed, 
*very  now  and  then  he  stole  a  glance  of  admiration  at  Arabella 
lerself,  which  I  should  have  objected  to  at  any  time,  but  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  doubly  impertinent  aud  offensive; 
as  an  old  man — old  enough  to  be  her  father,  forty  at  the  veiy 
least — he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  himself,  and  as  a  man 
of  business  he  ought  to  have  been  attending  to  his  business  and 
getting  his  money's  worth  out  of  his  investment.  Then — horror 
of  horrors  1 — as  we  drew  near  Swindou  {perhaps  it  was  the  motion 
of  the  train  affecting  his  aged  frame,  or  the  need  of  lunch 
asserting  itself  in  his  enfeebled  carcass)  he  actually  b^an  to 
drop  off  in  little  snatches  of — I  hesitate,  in  charity,  to  say  sleep 
— but  of  somnolency.  The  idea  to  which  I  clung  was  that 
he  closed  his  eyes  the  better  to  picture  the  scenes  which  the 
author  of  the  *  Brigand  of  the  Apennines '  bad  so  vividly  painted ; 
but  this  explanation  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  communicate  to 
Arabella  (who  sat  next  to  him)  by  the  mere  pressure,  however 
significant,  of  my  foot ;  in  her  eyes  I  felt  that  this  cold-blooded 
and  stupid  ruffian  was  falling  asleep  over  my  story.  She  had 
made,  in  fact,  more  than  one  little  grimace  to  express  her  appre- 
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hensions  upon  this  point,  and  though  I  had  smiled  back  in  the 
most  cheerful  way,  ^  He  is  only  thinking,  my  dear;  he  is  in  reality 
charmed  with  the  story,'  she  seemed  to  only  half  understand  me, 
and  shook  her  head  in  a  very  incredulous  way.  If  he  really  should 
go  to  sleep  beyond  all  doubt,  so  as  to  snore,  for  example — and  he 
looked  just  the  sort  of  man  to  snore — I  felt  that  my  reputation 
as  a  novelist  with  Arabella  was  gone. 

However,  we  reached  Swindon  without  his  committing  himself 
to  that  full  extent ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  lunch,  I  felt 
certain  it  would  happen,  unless  something  was  done  in  the  mean 
time,  and  I  resolved  to  do  it. 

We  all  got  out  to  have  soup,  and  I  found  my  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  old  gentleman. 

^  My  dear  sir,'  I  said,  ^  I  am  sure  you  had  no  notion  whose 
book  you  were  reading  coming  along,  or  you  would  never  have 
nodded  your  head  over  it.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  my  lad  ?  I  was  reading  my  own  book — 
the  "Brigand  of  something  or  another.  I  bought  it  at  Pad- 
dington.     It  is  rather  a ' 

*  Hush  I  But  you  didn't  write  it :  that's  the  point.  That  young 
woman  in  the  carriage  with  us  wrote  it.' 

*  What,  the  pretty  girl  who  sat  opposite  to  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  next  to  you.'     (This  I  said  with  significant  reproach.) 
*  She  couldn't  help  seeing  you  nod,  and  it  pained  her.' 
'  She  wrote  that  book — she  ? ' 
'  Yes ;  she  is  exceedingly  clever.' 

*  Very  likely ;  but  it  seems  so  strange  that  a  woman  should 
have  written  such  a  book  at  all,'  he  murmured.  '  It's  so  sensa- 
tional, so  full  of  scenes.     Dear  me  ! ' 

*  She's  a  girl  of  genius,  my  dear  sir.' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  he  said.  '  How  very  unfortunate !  Did 
I  nod  ?  If  I  did  so,  it  was  in  adhesion  to  her  sentiments.  I 
remember  now  that  some  of  them  struck  me  as  very  beautiful.' 

'  They  are  all  beautifiil,'  said  I ;  *  it  is  a  noble  book.  But  she 
would  not  have  you  know  she  wrote  it  for  any  money.  It  was 
published  anonymously  because  she  was  too  modest  to  put  her 
name  to  it.  You  must  not  hint  at  what  I  have  told  you ;  only, 
you  had  better  alter  your  manner.' 

*  Thank  you  ;  I  will,  of  course.  I  have  a  sincere  admiration 
for  the  book,  and  I  shall  show  it.' 

*  Only,  don't  excite  her  suspicions  ;  be  careful  about  that.' 
He  nodded  till  I  thought  he  would  have  nodded  his  old  head 

off;  and  we  returned  to  the  carriage  very  amicably  and  resumed 
our  journey. 
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*  I  always  feel  sleepy  after  luncheon,'  said  Arabella's  aunt,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  the  forty  winks  in  which  she  felt  herself  about 
to  indulge. 

'So  do  I  in  a  general  way,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  *  but  I 
have  a  book  here  that  interests  me  immensely.' 

I  saw  Arabella's  eyes  light  up  with  pleasure,  then  hid  myself 
behind  a  newspaper  which  I  had  just  purchased  for  that  very 
purpose ;  I  was  a  very  young  man,  and  my  tender  conscience  re- 
proached me  for  my  little  duplicity.  I  had  not  the  hardihood  to 
look ;  I  only  listened,  which,  fortunately,  my  darling  took  not  for 
remorse  but  modesty. 

'  I  thought  you  didn't  seem  to  like  it,'  said  Arabella's  aunt, 
who  was  a  plain-spoken  person. 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  am  delighted  with  it ;  it  is  not  often  one 
buys  a  book  at  a  venture — for  I  confess  I  never  heard  of  the  work 
before — and  finds  one  has  drawn  such  a  prize.  I  am  not  myself 
much  of  a  novel-reader,  but  henceforth  I  shall  look  for  a  book  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Brigand  of  the " ' 

Would  it  be  credited  that  he  had  to  look  at  the  title-page 
before  he  said,  *  Apennines '  ?     But  such  is  the  '  outside  public' 

'  The  "  Brigand  of  the  Apennines ! "  '  exclaimed  the  old  lady 
in  great  excitement.  '  Why,  that's — '  Here,  thank  goodness,  she 
was  stopped  by  a  cross  volley  of  reproachful  glances  from  her  niece 
and  me. 

Arabella  was  very  anxious  that  her  aunt  should  not  reveal  the 
aiithorship,  on  account  of  her  craze  for  an  '  independent  opinion,' 
and  of  course  I  was  still  more  solicitous  not  to  have  my  innocent 
little  artifice  exposed.  Our  united  efibrts  had  the  happiest  eflFect ; 
they  sealed  the  old  lady's  lips,  and  convinced  the  stranger  that 
Arabella  was  the  real  Simon  Pure. 

'  There  is  a  strength  and  vigour  about  this  book,'  continued 
the  old  gentleman,  '  that  keeps  one's  attention  at  the  fullest 
stretch ;  one  has  only  to  lay  it  down  and  close  one's  eyes  to  feel 
oneself  one  of  the  dramatis  personce.  Have  you  ever  read  it,  sir  ? ' 
And  the  hypocritical  wretch  actually  addressed  himself  to  me. 

*  Yes,'  I  said ;  '  it  is  a  good  story,  and,  as  you  suggest '  (for  I 
determined  to  pay  him  out  for  his  audacity), '  singularly  masculine 
in  style.' 

'  Nay,  I  didn't  say  that,'  he  answered  hurriedly ;  '  it  has  the 
vigour  of  a  male  writer,  but  there  is  a  delicacy,  a  purity,  a — dear 
me  I  what  shall  I  call  it  ? — a  perception  of  the  niceties  of  female 
nature  in  it,  in  which  I  seem  to  recognise  a  lady's  hand.' 

Here  Arabella,  shaking  with  laughter,  put  up  her  muflf  before 
ber  eyes,  ftn4  I  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  give  the 
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man  a  warning  glance  that  be  was  going  too  far.  My  fear  was 
that  before  we  got  to  Exeter  there  would  be  an  idavrdssmtveni 
of  some  kind  ;  but,  to  my  immense  satisfaction  and  relief,  he  left 
the  train  at  Bath. 

^  I  have  no  friends  here,  and  am  going  to  stay  at  an  hotel,' 
said  our  fellow-passenger  at  parting ;  '  but  while  I  have  this  book 
unfinished  I  shall  not  find  the  time  hang  heavy  on  my  hands.' 

^  Upon  my  life,'  said  Arabella's  aunt  as  we  steamed  away, 
^  one  would  think,  James,  that  you  had  told  the  man  you  had 
written  the  book.' 

*  Upon  my  word  and  honour,'  said  I  fervently,  *  I  told  him 
nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  he  didn't,'  cried  Arabella  indignantly ;  '  James 
is  incapable  of  such  imderhand  conduct.  And  I  must  say  the 
independent  praise  of  that  gentleman  is  very  satis&ctory  and 
convincing.  I  really  began  to  fear  at  first  that  he  didn't  like  the 
book.    If  so,  it  evidently  grew  upon  him.' 

*  It  grew  beautifully,'  said  I, '  the  soil  being  rich  and  favour- 
able.' 

^  Yes,  evidently  a  most  intelligent  man,'  said  Arabella's  aunt, 
^  and  exceedingly  polite.  I  am  so  glad  I  lent  him  that  paper- 
cutter.' 

And  so  was  I,  although  there  had  been  moments  (when  he 
was  "  feeling  himself  one  of  the  dramatis  personam ")  when  I  had 
regretted  it  very  much. 
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d^ame  lUfcaniier. 

DuKiNa  the  period  of  directorial  government  in  France,  three 
lovely  women — the  three  Graces,  as  they  were  styled  by  the  madrigal 
writers  of  the  time — enjoyed,  and  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries  fully  merited,  the  exclusive 
prestige  of  incomparable  beauty ;  these  were  Ther^se  Cabarrus 
(Madame  Tallien),  Josephine  Beauhamais,  and  Madame  Recamier. 
Their  celebrity  dated  from  Thermidor,  when  Paris,  exulting  in  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
forgot  its  past  troubles  in  the  delirious  excitement  of  the  hour, 
and  hailed  with  feverish  eagerness  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
its  thirst  for  pleasure  and  '  effervescence  of  luxury.' 

Then,  like  '  three  flowers  springing  from  an  extinct  volcano,' 
this  trio  of  sirens  emerged  from  the  relative  obscurity  of  private 
life  into  the  full  blaze  of  notoriety,  became  the  supreme  arbiters 
of  taste,  and  inaugurated  that  semi-classical  costume  which  none 
but  themselves  could  have  ventured  to  adopt.  Here  is  Madame 
Tallien,  sketched  with  his  usual  picturesque  accuracy  by  Carlyle ; 
'  her  sweeping  tresses  snooded  by  glittering  antique  fillet,  bright- 
dyed  tunic  of  the  Greek  woman ;  her  little  feet  naked  as  in  antique 
statues,  with  mere  sandals,  and  winding  string  of  riband,  defying 
the  frost ! '  ^  Here  is  Josephine,  described  by  herself  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  future  Princesse  de  Chimay,  and  inviting  her  to 
be  present  at  a  ball  about  to  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Th^lusson : 
*  Come  in  your  peach-blossom  skirt,  for  it  is  essential  that  our 
dress  should  be  the  same  ;  I  shall  wear  a  red  handkerchief  tied  in 
the  Creole  fashion,  a  bold  attempt  on  my  part,  but  admirably 
suited  to  you,  whose  complexion,  if  not  prettier,  is  infinitely 
fresher  than  mine.  Our  rivals  must  be  eclipsed,  and  utterly 
routed ! ' 

This  red  handkerchief,  tied  in  the  peculiar  manner  alluded  to, 
was  subsequently  discarded  by  both  ladies,  but  constantly  worn 
by  Madame  Recamier,  who  considered  it  particularly  becoming  to 
her,  even  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life.  In  other  respects, 
similarity  of  costume  was  not  imiformly  adhered  to ;  while 
Madame  Tallien  set  the  fashion  of  diaphanous  tunics,  and  Jos^ 
phine  collected  the  rarest  onyxes,  agates,  and  cameos  wherewith  to 
adorn  her  luxuriant  hair,  Madame  Recamier  selected,  as  the  most 
appropriate    accompaniment    to    her  surpassing    loveliness,  the 

'  Each  toe  adorned  with  a  superb  emerald. 
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graceful  appendage  of  the  veil.  Nothing  could  have  more  de- 
liciously  harmonised  with  the  perfect  oval  of  her  face  and  the 
slender  but  exquisitely  moulded  symmetry  of  her  form;  in 
Cosway's  lifelike  portrait  of  her  we  see  the  eflFect  of  this  simple 
but  all-important  adjunct,  and  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  who,  when  asked  what  had  pleased 
him  most  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  replied :  '  Since  I  have  seen 
Madame  R&amier,  I  can  remember  nothing  else  1 '  There  must, 
indeed,  have  been  something  exceptionally  attractive  in  a  woman 
whose  powers  of  &scination  were  so  irresistible,  and  who  to  the 
very  latest  moment  of  her  existence  exercised  so  enduring  an 
influence  over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ;  and  as  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  any  extraordinary  abilities, 
or  even  to  have  particularly  shone  in  conversation,  the  devotion  of 
such  men  as  Chateaubriand,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  BaUanche 
may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  rarest  and  most  significant  homage 
ever  oflfered  at  the  shrine  of  beauty. 

Jeanne  Fran9oise  Julie  Adelaide  Bernard  was  bom  at  Lyons, 
December  4,  1777.  Her  father,  Jean  Bernard,  was  a  notaiy 
in  that  city;  of  her  motlierj  whose  maiden  name  was  Julie 
Matton,  and  who  died  in  1807,  little  has  been  recorded  beyond 
her  acknowledged  reputation  as  'jolie  femme.'  About  1784,  the 
youthful  Juliette  (as  she  was  usually  styled)  commenced  her  edu- 
cation in  a  convent  at  Lyons,  M.  Bernard  having  at  the  same  time 
obtained  a  post  connected  with  the  financial  department  in  Paris, 
where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Eue  des  Saints  P^res. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  joined  there  by  his  daughter,  who  henceforth 
continued  her  studies  under  the  best  masters  of  the  capital,  and, 
besides  attaining  some  proficiency  in  instrumental  music,  was  in- 
structed in  singing  by  Boieldieu.  During  the  Beign  of  Terror, 
April  24,  1793,  when  little  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  she 
married  the  banker  Jacques  Kose  Becamier,  and  in  1796  was 
already  cited  among  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  time,  creating  the 
greatest  sensation  wherever  she  appeared.  At  the  Church  of  St. 
Boch,  where  she  undertook  the  office  of  qu^ieusty  she  is  said  to 
have  so  distracted  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  that  those 
who  were  not  near  enough  to  approach  her  stood  on  chairs  in  order 
to  see  her ;  and  a  similar  curiosity  was  manifested  at  the  promenade 
of  Longchamps.  Among  her  admirers  at  this  period  were  Barras 
and  Talleyrand,  the  latter  of  whom  was  so  captivated  by  her  grace- 
ful performance  of  a  shawl  dance  (afterwards  introduced  in 
'  Corinne ')  that  he  remarked,  he  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
look  at  Madame  Becamier,  unless  it  were  that  of  being  looked  at 
hy  hen 
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In  1798,  her  husband  purchased  the  hotel  formerly  inhabited 
by  Necker  in  the  Eue  du  Mont-Blanc  (now  Chaussee  d'Antin),  and 
attracted  thither  all  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Paris  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  entertainments,  at  one  of  which  Madame  Vigee  le  Brun 
in  her  *  Recollections '  mentions  having  been  present.  There 
Madame  Secamier  first  met  Madame  de  Stael ;  their  acquaintance 
gradually  ripened  into  intimacy ;  and  so  partial  were  they  to  each 
other's  society,  that,  as  Madame  Hamelin  laughingly  observed,  the 
safest  way  to  insure  the  presence  of  either  was  to  invite  both.  It 
was,  we  believe,  at  a  dinner  party  at  her  house  that  a  young  man, 
delighted  at  finding  himself  seated  at  table  with  Madame  de 
Stael  on  his  right  hand,  and  Madame  Eecamier  on  his  left,  com- 
plimented them  ambiguously  by  thanking  his  hostess  for  placing 
him  between  wit  and  beauty ;  upon  which  the  Swedisli  ambassa- 
dress coolly  retorted  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had 
ever  been  called  beautiful. 

In  1799,  whenLucien  Bonaparte  was  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Madame  Eecamier  was  invited  to  a  grand  banquet  given  by  him 
in  honour  of  the  First  Consul,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  charm  of  a  pretty  woman.  *  Why  did  you 
not  sit  next  me  at  table  ? '  he  asked  her  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  She  replied  that  she  could  not  take  such  a  liberty  with- 
out having  been  authorised  to  do  so.  'You  did  wrong,'  said 
Napoleon ;  '  the  place  was  intended  for  you,  and  you  ought  to  have 
known  it.'  This  seems  to  have  been  almost  their  last  meeting, 
for  although  Lucien ,  whom  she  personally  disliked,  occasionally 
visited  her,  a  circumstance  soon  after  occurred  which  rendered  any 
further  communication  between  her  and  the  First  Consul  im- 
possible. Her  father,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of 
postmaster-general,  was  suddenly  removed  from  his  post  in  1802, 
on  the  charge  of  having  allowed  certain  parties  implicated  in  a 
royalist  conspiracy  to  address  their  letters  to  his  house;  the 
matter  was  strictly  investigated  by  the  government,  and  suflBcient 
proof,  if  not  of  his  absolute  culpability,  at  least  of  tacit  connivance, 
was  established  to  warrant  his  dismissal  and  subsequent  imprison- 
ment, Bemadotte,  at  Madame  Becamier's  earnest  solicitation,  en- 
deavoured to  intercede  in  his  favour,  but  in  vain ;  and  although 
eventually  released  from  confinement,  M.  Bernard's  administrative 
career  was  virtually  closed.  Meanwhile,  the  circle  of  his  daughter's 
acquaintance  counted  agreeable  additions  in  the  persons  of  Laharpe, 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  and  the  Due  de  Laval,  the  two  latter  of 
whom  remained  her  attached  friends  through  life ;  she  was  still 
the  admired  of  all  admirers,  and  although,  in  consequence  of  her 
father's  misfortune,  the  festivities  of  the  Eue  du   Mont-Blanc 
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suffered  a  temporary  interruption,  she  continued  to  receive  her 
intimates  as  usual.  M.  de  Tocqueville  alludes  as  follows  to  her 
exquisite  tact  as  *maitreBBe  de  maisouy  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hayward  in  his  Essays :  '  The  talent,  labour,  and  skill  which  she 
wasted  on  her  solan  would  have  gained  and  governed  an  empire. 
She  was  virtuous,  if  it  be  virtuous  to  persuade  everyone  of  a 
dozen  men  that  you  wish  to  favour  him,  though  some  circumstance 
always  occurs  to  prevent  your  doing  so.  Every  friend  thought 
himself  preferred.' 

The  concluding  statement  is  hardly  borne  out  by  £Eu;ts,  for  it  is 
certain  that,  however  inclined  she  may  have  been  to  court  admira- 
tion, she  never  for  a  moment  forgot  her  position,  nor,  even  at  the 
zenith  of  her  celebrity,  was  the  slightest  breath  of  scandal  ever 
associated  with  her  name.  Kotzebue,  who  saw  her  frequently 
during  his  stay  in  Paris  about  this  time,  corroborates  this  in  an 
anecdote  related  in  his  *  Eeminiscences.'  *  Happening  one  day  to 
go  with  her  into  a  print-shop  where  she  was  personally  unknown, 
the  dealer  showed  us,  among  other  novelties  that  had  lately 
appeared,  a  caricature  of  herself.  She  took  it  up,  and  after  care- 
fully examining  it,  laid  it  on  the  counter,  saying,  **  This  person  is 
probably  a  woman  of  doubtful  reputation."  *'  On  the  contrary, 
madame,"  replied  the  print-seller,  "  very  few  ladies  in  Paris  enjoy 
so  good  a  one." '  The  future  victim  of  Sand  is  enthusiastic  in  her 
praise.  *  On  my  arrival  in  France,'  he  says,  *  I  had  a  certain  pre- 
judice against  her  ;  misled  by  the  calumnies  published  respecting 
her  in  Germany,  I  imagined  her  to  be  a  coquette  whose  head 
was  turned  by  flattery,  and  wished  simply  to  see,  but  not  to  know 
her.  An  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity  was  soon  afforded 
me,  for  while  at  the  opera  one  evening,  a  gentleman  sitting  near 
me  pointed  to  a  lady  who  had  just  entered  a  box  opposite  to  us,  and 
informed  me  that  it  was  Madame  Recamier.  She  was  dressed  in 
white,  without  a  single  ornament ;  and  her  modest  appearance  so 
pleased  me  that  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  an  introduction  to 
her.  She  received  mc  most  aflFably,  and  for  several  weeks  I  was 
constantly  in  her  company,  and  had  ample  leisure  to  discover  that 
the  reports  I  had  previously  heard  concerning  her  were  totally  un- 
founded. In  the  midst  of  Parisian  dissipation,  although  married 
to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she  conducted  herself  with 
the  strictest  propriety,  and  was  as  imiversally  respected  as  she  was 
admired ;  having  no  children,  she  adopted  those  left  to  her  charge 
by  one  of  her  nearest  relatives,  and  brought  them  up  as  tenderly 
and  carefuUy  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.' 

In  1803,  Madame  de  Stael  having  been  ordered  by  Napoleon 
to  leave  Paris,  Madame  de  R^mier  placed  at  her  dispo^  her 
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country  bouse  at  St.  Bri3fe,  an  act  of  courage  highly  resented  by 
the  Emperor,  aud  ultimately  causing  her  own  disgrace ;  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens  she  visited  London,^  where,  besides  being  a 
frequent  guest  at  Carlton  House,  she  enjoyed  the  society  and 
friendship  of  the  leading  notabilities  of  the  period,  including 
Charles  Fox,  and  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Three  years 
later  her  husband,  whose  fortune  had  been  irretrievably  damaged  by 
financial  speculations,  became  a  bankrupt,  the  hotel  in  the  Bue  du 
Mont  Blanc,  together  with  his  other  valuable  possessions,  was  sold, 
and  Madame  Eecamier  found  herself  suddenly  reduced  to  a  state 
of  comparative  poverty.  At  this  juncture  Madame  de  Stael,  hear- 
ing of  her  friend's  embarrassed  position,  invited  her  to  Coppet, 
where  the  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  Schlegel,  and  Benjamin 
Constant  were  at  that  time  staying,  and  organised  in  her  honour  a 
series  of  private  theatricals,  Aricie  in  '  Ph^dre '  being  one  of  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  charmiug  visitor,  who  by  all  accounts,  owing 
to  her  excessive  timidity,  did  not  materially  add  to  the  eflFect  of  the 
performance. 

In  1811,  after  the  seizure  by  order  of  Napoleon  of  10,000 
copies  of  Madame  de  Stael's  *  Allemagne,'  Madame  Becamier,  in 
defiance  of  a  warning  privately  conveyed  to  her  from  the  Tuileries, 
again  returned  to  Coppet,  and  a  sentence  of  exile  from  Paris  was 
consequently  pronounced  against  her.  We  next  find  her  at 
Chalons,  and  subsequently  at  Lyons,  where  she  became  acquainted 
with  Ballanche,  one  of  her  most  sincerely  attached  friends  in  after 
days ;  and  an  episode  of  the  first  interview  between  them  has 
been  recorded  as  follows :  '  As  soon  as  Ballanche,  who  was  then 
residiug  at  Lyons,  heard  of  her  arrival,  he  hastened,  bashful  as  he 
was,  to  her  hotel,  and  was  received  by  her  with  such  cordiality 
that  he  entirely  forgot  his  habitual  nervousness,  and  began  to 
discourse  as  freely  and  eloquently  as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his 
life.  While  he  was  speaking,  he  observed  her  turn  pale,  and  on 
asking  the  reason,  she  frankly  admitted  that  the  odour  of  his  shoes 
(which  had  been  newly  blacked  for  the  occasion)  was  insupportable 
to  her.  Without  saying  another  word  he  quietly  withdrew,  left 
his  shoes  outside  the  door,  re-entered  the  room  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and,  to  Madame  Becamier's  great  astonishment,  resumed 
the  conversation  exactly  where  he  had  left  it.' 

In  1813,  she  visited  Bome  and  Naples,  prolonging  her  sojourn 
in  the  latter  city  by  the  express  desire  of  Madame  Murat,  and  in 

*  In  the  course  of  her  stay  she  sat  to  Cosway  for  her  portrait,  perhaps  the  most 
faithful  resemblance  existing  of  her,  not  even  excepting  the  fine  picture  by  Gerard  in 
the  gaUery  of  the  Louvre.  David  had  previously  sketched  her  face,  but  left  it  un- 
finished. 
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1814  returned  to  Paris,  after  an  exile  o|f nearly  three  years.  The 
death  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  1816,  and  the  departure  firom 
France  of  her  scarcely  less  intimate  friend,  Madame  de  Kriidner, 
the  talented  author  of  '  Valerie,'  aflfected  her  deeply ;  and  feeling 
a  growing  disinclination  to  mix  henceforward  in  general  society, 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  herself  in  some  quiet 
locality,  the  privilege  of  admission  to  which  should  be  excloaiveiy 
confined  to  those  who,  either  from  long-standing  friendship  or  <m 
accoimt  of  their  own  personal  merits,  had"  a  peculiar  claim  to  her 
sympathy.  No  better  place  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  than  the  Abbaye-au-Bois  in  the  Kue  de  Sevres,  a  vast 
building  formerly  a  convent,  but  since  the  revolution  converted 
into  a'  species  of  caravansary,  the  apartments  in  which  were  let  to 
different  tenants,  one  of  these  being  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantu 
(Madame  Junot),  who  there  composed  her  Memoirs.  Thither  she 
definitively  retired  in  1819,  and  from  that  period  until  her  death 
rarely  quitted  it  except  during  the  years  1823  and  1824,  when 
she  visited  Italy  for  the  second  time,  profiting  by  her  stay  in  Borne 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  painters  Guerin  and  Lipoid 
Robert,  and  renewing  her  intimacy  with  Hortense  Beauhamais, 
Duchesse  de  St.  Leu. 

She  had  not  been  long  installed  in  the  Abbaye-au-Bois  before 
the  prestige  of  her  name  had  gathered  round  her  the  most  distin- 
guished celebrities  of  tlie  period  ;  the  circle  of  her  kabitiiiSj  at 
first  restricted  to  some  half-a-dozen  especial  favourites,  gradually 
included  the  recognised  leaders  of  literature  and  art,  forming  an 
assemblage  of  talent  scai'cely  equalled  by  the  most  brilliant  aabn 
of  the  preceding  century ;  among  these  were  Chateaubriand,  her 
dearest  and  most  valued  friend,^  Benjamin  Constant,  Ballanche, 
Ampere,  Prosper  de  Baraute,  Humboldt,  Villemain,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  and  Augustin  Thierry  ;  the  fair  sex  being  attractively 
represented  by  Delphine  Gay,  our  own  Mai'ia  Edgeworth,  and 
Miss  Berry.  There  the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day 
were  discussed,  literary  and  dramatic  novelties  criticised,  and  the 
latest  bona  viots  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  circulated  ;  each  new-comer 
contributed  his  quota  of  information  or  amusement  to  the  common 
stock,  varying  the  conversation  by  the  introduction  of  every  ima- 
ginable topic,  from  the  state  of  Europe  to  the  toilette  of  Mdlle. 
Mars.  Now  and  then,  the  hostess  herself  would  relate  some  anec- 
dote connected  with  her  youth,  one  of  which,  referring  to  Joseph 
Buonaparte   after    his   accession   to   the   throne   of  Naples,  has 

»  •  Whon  he  deigned  to  talk,'  says  Madame  Ancelot  in  her  '  Salona  de  Parw,* 
*  everj'body  was  bound  to  listeu,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  talk  a  moment  longer  than 
aeomod  agreeable  to  the  idol.' 
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fortunately  been  preserved.  '  I  was  standing  one  day,'  said  Madame 
B&samier,  ^  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish  ambassador's  hotel,  con- 
versing with  the  King  and  M.  BeflFroy  de  Eeigny,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  "  le  cousin  Jacques ;  "  the  royal  carriage  was  in  waiting,  and 
the  Prince,  who  was  always  very  gallant,  had  just  taken  leave  of 
me,  when  I  heard  a  gruflF  voice  muttering  something  close  to  my 
6ar.  I  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  grenadier,  a  thorough  "  vieux 
de  la  vieille,"  who  had  posted  himself  by  the  footway  as  a  sort  of 
amateur  sentinel.  "Citizen,"  he  blurted  out,  addressing  King 
Joseph,  "  thy  equipage  is  ready ; "  then,  changing  his  tone  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  he  added,  "whenever  it  may  please  your 
Majesty  to  step  in  I  " ' 

The  death  of  her  husband  in  1830  occasioned  no  material 
alteration  in  Madame  Recamier's  mode  of  life  ;  she  still  held  her 
little  court  in  the  Abbaye-au-Bois,  the  fresh  additions  to  her  circle 
comprising  such  rising  celebrities  as  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
M6rim^,  and  Mdlle.  Eachel.  Up  to  1848,  her  nightly  receptions 
continued  without  interruption;  but  the  demise  of  Chateaubriand 
in  that  year,*  followed  shortly  after  by  that  of  Ballanche,  added 
to  the  consciousness  of  failing'  strength  and  impaired  eyesight, 
rendered  her  wholly  incapable  of  exertion,  and  she  lingered  on, 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  imtil  1849,  when  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  attack  of  cholera,  and  expired  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  in  her  seventy-second  year. 

Ten  years  later,  her  '  EecoUections  and  Correspondence  '  were 
published  in  two  volumes  by  her  niece,  Madame  Lenormant ;  the 
title,  however,  of  the  work  is  in  some  respects  a  misnomer,  its 
contents  including  a  vast  number  of  letters  addressed  to  her  by 
Ch&teaubriand,  Ballanche,  the  brothers  Montmorency,  etc.,  but 
.  scarcely  anything  beyond  a  few  brief  and  unimportant  notes  of 
Madame  R^camier  herself. 

CHARLES  HERVET. 

>  When  she  became  a  iridow,  he  had  earnestly  solicited  her  to  marry  him ;  bnt 
•he  disraaded  him  from  the  project  by  saying  tn  waie  Parisienne :  *  If  I  did,  where 
would  you  pass  yoor  evenings  ? ' 


rou  zxxnki.   ko.  cui*  Qi  Q^ 
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Calculating  S^opjBt^ 

BT   RICHARD  A.    PROCTOR. 

In  one  of  the  essays  of  my  *  Science  Byways '  I  considered,  in  a 
paper  '  On  some  Strange  Mental  Feats,'  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments  of  Zerah  Colbum,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  so- 
called  *  calculating  boys.'  I  advanced  a  theory  in  explanation  of 
his  feats  which  was  in  some  degree  based  on  experience  of  my  own. 
I  have  since  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  theory,  if  correct  in 
his  case,  is  certainly  not  generally  fipplicable  to  cases  of  rajrid 
mental  calculation.  I  now  propose  to  consider,  in  relation  to  that 
theory  and  also  independently,  the  remarkable  feats  of  calculation 
achieved  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Bidder  in  his  boyhood.  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  in  my  former  paper,  I  had  specially  in  view 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining  from  the  discussion  of  such  achicTC- 
ments  the  laws  of  cerebral  action,  and  especially  of  cerebral 
capabilities.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  possibility  that  I  wish 
now  to  examine  some  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  feats  of 
Colburn,  Bidder,  and  other  '  calculating  boys.' 

And  first,  let  me  show  reason  for  still  retaining  faith  in  the 
theory  which  I  advanced  in  1875  respecting  Colbum's  calculating 
powers.  In  so  doing,  a  diflFerence  between  his  feats  and  Bidder's 
will  be  indicated  which  appears  to  me  important. 

So  far  as  the  long  and  elaborate  processes  of  computation  are 
concerned,  which  Colburn  achieved  so  rapidly  and  correctly,  there 
may  be  no  special  reason  for  adopting  any  other  explanation  in  his 
case  tlian  we  are  forced,  as  will  presently  appear,  to  adopt  in 
Bidder's  case.  Thus,  Colbum  multiplied  8  into  itself  fifteen  times, 
and  the  result,  consisting  of  fifteen  digits,  was  right  in  every 
figure.  But  Bidder  could  multiply  a  number  of  fifteen  digits  into 
another  number  of  fifteen  digits  with  perfect  correctness  and 
amazing  rapidity,  and  we  know  that  he  employed  a  process 
familiar  to  arithmeticians.  Again,  Colburn  extracted  the  cube 
root  of  268,336,125  before  the  number  could  be  written  down; 
and  this  feat  was  one  which  had  seemed  to  me  beyond  the  power 
of  any  computer  employing  the  ordinary  methods,  or  any  modifica- 
tion of  those  methods.  Yet  I  am  inclined  now  to  believe  that 
Bidder  would  have  obtained  the  result  as  quickly,  simply  through 
the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  he  applied  ordinary  processes. 

Where,  however,   we   seem   compelled   in   Colbum's  case  to 
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recognise  the  employment  of  a  method  entirely  diflferent  from 
those  given  in  the  books,  is  in  cases  resembling  the  following  : — 
He  was  asked  to  name  two  numbers  which,  multiplied  together, 
would  give  the  number  247,483,  and  he  immediately  named  941 
and  263,  which  are  the  only  two  numbers  satisfying  the  condition. 
The  same  problem  being  set  with  respect  to  the  number  171,395, 
he  named  the  following  pairs  of  numbers :  5  and  34,279,  7  and 
24,485,  59  and  2,905,  83  and  2,065,  35  and  4,897,  295  and  581, 
and  lastly,  413  and  415.  Still  more  marvellous  was  the  next  feat. 
He  was  asked  to  name  a  number  which  will  divide  34,083  without 
remainder,  and  he  immediately  replied  that  there  is  no  such 
number ;  '  in  other  words,  he  recognised  this  number  as  what  is 
called  a  primCy  or  a  number  only  divisible  by  itself  and  unity,  as 
readily  and  quickly  as  most  people  would  recognise  17,  19,  or  23, 
as  such  a  number,  and  a  great  deal  more  quickly  than  probably 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  would  recognise  53  or  59  as  such.'  The 
last  feat  of  this  special  kind  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  but 
the  length  of  time  required  for  its  accomplishment,  even  by  this 
wonderful  calculating  boy,  was  such  that  the  evidence  does  not 
appear  altogether  so  striking  as  that  afforded  by  the  last  case, 
which  I  must  confess  seems  to  me  utterly  inexplicable,  save  on  the 
theory  presently  to  be  re-enunciated.  Fermat  had  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  4,294,967,297,  which  exceeds  by  unity 
the  number  2  multiplied  fifteen  times  into  itself,  has  no  divisors. 
But  the  celebrated  mathematician  Euler,  after  much  labour,  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  number  is  divisible  by  641.  The 
number  was  submitted  to  Zerah  Colbum,  who  was,  of  course,  not 
told  of  the  result  of  Euler's  researches  into  the  problem,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  some  weeks  the  boy  discovered  the  one  divisor  which 
Euler  had  only  found  with  much  greater  labour. 

My  theory  respecting  achievements  of  this  special  kind — that 
is,  cases  in  which  a  calculator  rapidly  finds  the  exact  divisors  of 
large  numbers,  if  such  divisors  exist,  or  ascertains  the  non-exist- 
ence of  any  exact  divisor  of  such  numbers — was  based  on  the  known 
fact  that  all  good  calculators  have  the  power  of  picturing  numbers 
not  as  represented  by  such  and  such  digits,  but  as  composed  of  so 
many  '  things.'  Having  once  this  power  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree myself,  and  knowing  that,  when  I  had  it,  I  frequently  used  it 
in  the  special  manner  in  question,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
Colbum  and  other  calculating  boys  would  employ  it  in  that 
manner,  only  with  much  greater  rapidity,  dexterity,  and  correct- 
ness. Let  us  suppose  that  the  number  37  is  thought  of,  taking  it 
for  convenience  of  illustration  as  a  representative  of  some  much 
larger  number,  whose  real  nature  (as  to  divisibility  by  other  num- 
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bers)  is  not  known.  Requiring  to  know  whether  37  is  a  primt 
number  or  not  I  would  not,  (in  the  time  to  which  I  now  cany  back 
my  thoughts)  divide  the  number  successively  by  2,  3,  &c.,  but 
would  see  the  number  passing  through  the  forms  here  indicated. 


2. 


3.     ••••0««« 


•  •   o  •  o  •  • 

4.     €0€««€«  and  5. 


These  various  arrays  would  all   be   formed    from   the   following 
mental  presentation  of  the  number  37  : 


6.    •  •  •  •  •  d 

d  •  d  •  •  o 


which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  derived  directly  from  the  number  as 
presented  in  tlic  common  notation.  Thus  37  means  three  tens 
and  seven  units,  and  the  grouping  above  (numbered  6,  but  really 
the  first  pictured  grouping)  shows  three  rows  of  ten  dots  and  one 
row  of  seven.  It  is  easily  seen  that  groupings  2  and  3  are  in  a 
moment  formed  from  6.  Grouping  2  is  formed  from  6  by 
imagining  the  lowest  row  of  seven  dots  set  into  the  form 


•    9 

9  e 


and  run  over  to  the  right  of  the  three  rows  of  ten  dote.     Group- 
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ing  3  is  formed  from  6,  by  imagining  the  little  square  of  nine  dots 
on  the  right  set  into  the  form 


•  •  o 


which  is  done  at  once  by  supposing  the  vertical  row  of  three  dots 
on  the  right  of  6,  placed  as  a  horizontal  row  in  the  corner  under 
the  two  neighbouring  vertical  rows  of  three  each ;  that  is,  by 
changing  the  three  right  hand  rows  from 


h  to  •    • 


The  changes  from  2  on  the  one  hand  to  1,  and  from  3  on  the 
other  to  4  and  5,  are  similarly  effected.  If  the  reader  will  make 
the  actual  calculation  (using  the  word  calculation  in  its  real 
sense  as  meaning  pebbling)^  taking  37  pebbles,  dice,  or  other 
objects,  and  marshalling  them  first  as  in  6,  and  then  as  in  2  and  1, 
back  again  to  6,  and  then  as  3,  4,  and  5,  he  will  see  how  easy  the 
transformations  are.  But  if  they  are  easy  when  actual  objects 
are  shifted  about,  they  are  much  easier,  at  least  to  anyone  who 
can  picture  groups  of  objects  (dots,  or  the  like)  at  will,  when  the 
mind  makes  all  the  transformations.  After  a  little  practice  the 
changes  above  figured  for  such  a  number  as  37  would  be  made  in 
a  moment,  and  the  changes  for  a  number  of  several  hundreds  in 
half  a  minute  or  so — this  in  the  case  of  a  mind  not  possessing 
exceptional  power  in  this  way.  But  as  a  Morphy  or  a  Blackbume 
can  play  twenty  games  of  chess  blindfold,  recognising  in  each, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  a  number  of  lines  of  play  on  both  sides  for 
nine  or  ten  moves  in  advance — which  seems  even  to  an  ordinary 
blindfold  player  scarcely  explicable,  and  to  an  ordinary  chess- 
player almost  miraculous — so  a  Colbum  or  a  Bidder  would  be  able 
to  apply  the  marshalling  system  above  illustrated  as  rapidly  to  a 
number  of  many  millions  or  billions,  as  I,  when  a  boy,  could  apply 
it  to  a  number  of  several  hundreds.  Accordingly  I  was  led  to 
recognise  in  this  marshalling  method  the  explanation  of  Colbum's 
wonderful  achievements  in  finding  divisors  for  numbers,  or  recog- 
nising quickly  when  a  number  has  no  divisors. 

For  it  will  be  seen  that  the  groupings  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  above, 
at  once  show  that  37  has  no  divisors  but  itself  imd  vim^'j*    ^Q\ 
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course  we  know  in  this  case  that  37  cannot  be  divided ;  and  even 
in  the  case  of  much  larger  numbers  we  may  know,  without  the 
trouble  of  trying  the  division,  or  marshalling  the  pictured  number, 
that  such  numbers  as  2,  4,  5,  6^  8,  10^  12,  14^  15,  and  others,  will 
not  divide  a  number — for  instance,  if  it  is  an  odd  number  no  even 
number  will  divide  it,  and  if  it  does  not  end  with  a  5  or  a  0  no 
number  ending  in  5  will  divide  it*  But,  as  already  explained,  the 
number  37  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
conveniently  illustrating  the  marshalling  method.  A  larger  num- 
ber would  have  required  several  pages  of  unsightly  groups  of  dots.) 
From  grouping  1  we  see  that  division  by  the  number  2  will  leave 
one  as  a  remainder,  for  a  dot  remains  alone  on  the  right.  From 
grouping  2  we  see  in  like  manner  that  one  will  be  left  as  a 
remainder  after  division  by  3,  for  the  group  shows  twelve  columns 
of  three  each,  and  one  over.  So  grouping  3  shows  nine  columns 
of  four  dots,  and  one  over ;  grouping  4  shows  seven  columns  of 
five  each,  and  two  over ;  and  lastly,  grouping  5  shows  six  columns 
of  six  each,  and  one  over.  We  need  not  go  on,  because  it  is 
manifest  from  grouping  5  that  if  we  took  columns  of  any  greater 
number  than  six  each  we  should  have  fewer  than  six  rows  of  them, 
and  we  have  already  learned  that  no  number  less  than  six  is  an 
exact  divisor.  The  marshalling  of  our  number,  then,  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  prime. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  nimiber  has  divisors,  this  method  at  once 
shows  what  they  are.  Thus,  suppose  the  number  had  been  36, 
then  we  should  have  obtained  groupings  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  without 
the  odd  man  over,  while  the  grouping  4  would  have  shown  only 
one  over  instead  of  two.  Thus  we  should  have  learned  that  36 
is  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6  without  remainder,  and  by  5  with 
remainder  one. 

So  this  method  shows  at  once  whether  a  number  is  an  exact 
square,  and  if  so  what  its  square  root  is.  Thus,  if  the  number  had 
been  36,  the  marshalling  method  would  give  (after  perhaps  group- 
ings 3  and  4  had  been  tried)  the  grouping  5,  without  the  odd  man 
over,  and  we  see  that  this  grouping  is  a  perfect  square  with  sii 
dots  on  each  side.  Thus  we  learn  that  36  is  a  square  number,  its 
square  root  being  6. 

For  determining  whether  a  number  is  a  perfect  cube,  the  plan 
which  would  probably  be  used  by  one  possessing  in  a  marked 
degree  the  marshalling  power  would  be  that  of  grouping  his  dots 
into  sets  having  not  only  length  and  breadth,  as  in  the  groupings 
above,  but  height  or  thickness  also.  But  one  less  skilful  in  pic- 
turing groupings  would  simply  marshal  ;the  number  into  sets  of 
equal  squares,  until  either  he  found  one  set  in  which  there  were  as 
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many  squares  as  there  were  dots  in  the  side  of  each  set,  or  else 
perceived  that  no  such  arrangement  was  possible*  Thus  if  the 
number  were  27  he  would  come,  by  the  marshalliDg  method,  on  this 
arrangement — 


three  squares,  each  three  in  the  side,  showing  that  the  number  is 
thrice  three  times  three,  or  is  the  cube  of  three.  If  the  number 
had  been  28,  say,  so  that  it  bad  come  to  be  grouped  mentally, 
thus. 


it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  number  is  not  a  perfect  cube  ; 
for  clearly  if  we  try  squares  fewer  in  the  side  we  shall  have  too 
many,  and  if  we  try  squares  more  in  the  side  we  shall  have  too 
few.  We  could  have  a  row  of  seven  squares  of  four  each  (two  in 
the  side)  with  none  over ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  want.  And 
with  larger  numbers  the  result  would  be  equally  decisive ;  so  soon 
as  we  had  a  set  of  squares  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  number 
of  dots  in  the  side  of  each,  with  or  without  any  over,  we  should  be 
certain  the  number  was  not  a  perfect  cube ;  for  of  squares  one 
more  in  the  side  there  would  be  too  many,  and  of  squares  one  less 
in  the  side  too  few.  Thus  take  the  number  421.  We  should  pre- 
sently get,  on  marshalling,  eight  squares,  each  seven  in  the  side, 
and  29  over,  which  would  not  make  such  a  square ;  but  we  should 
only  have  six  complete  squares  of  eight  in  the  side,  and  we  should 
have  eleven  complete  squares  of  six  in  the  side. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  plans  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  a  skilful  mental-marshallist  would  adopt. 
In  my  own  mental  marshalling  I  never  had  occasion  to  seek  for 
the  cube  roots  of  numbers.  I  should  say,  however,  that  most 
probably  the  second  would  be  the  method  adopted.  For  while  as 
yet  the  computer  had  had  little  practice  this  would  be  the  only 
available  method ;  and  after  he  had  once  fallen  into  the  way  of  it 
he  would  not  be  likely,  I  should  say,  to  take  up  the  other. 

So  much  respecting  the  theory  I  adopted  in  explanation  of 
Ccdbum's  remarkable  readiness  in  finding  divisors,  detecting 
primes,  and  so  forth.  It  still  seems  to  me  probable  that  he 
largely  made  use  of  this  method  of  marshalling,  the  power  of 
which  few  woidd  conceive  who  had  not  tried  it — though,  of  course, 
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it  only  has  value  for  those  who  possess  the  power  of  picturing 
arrays  of  objects  in  great  number,  and  of  readily  marshaUing  sueh 
arrays  in  fresh  order.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many  calculaton 
proceed  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  For  instance,  in  1875  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  conversation  with  Professor  Sa£ford  (of 
Boston,  Mass.),  whose  skill,  when  young,  in  mental  calculation  had 
been  remarkable.  He  told  me,  with  regard  to  the  determination 
of  the  divisors  of  large  mmibers,  that  he  seemed  to  possess  the 
power  of  recognising  in  a  few  moments  what  numbers  were  likely 
to  divide  any  given  large  number,  and  then  of  testing  the  matter 
in  the  usual  way,  by  actual  division,  but  with  great  rapidity.  He 
said  that  to  this  day  he  found  pleasure  in  taking  large  numbers  to 
pieces,  as  it  were,  by  dividing  them  into  factors ;  or  else,  where  no 
such  division  was  possible,  in  satisfying  himself  on  that  point.  He 
had  also  come  to  know  the  properties  of  many  lar^e  numbers  in 
this  way,  remembering  always  the  divisors  of  any  number  he  had 
examined,  or  its  character  as  a  prime  if  it  had  proved  to  be  so. 

What  we  know  about  the  late  Mr.  Bidder,  who  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  calculating  boys,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  his  processes  of  mental  arithmetic  were  com- 
monly only  modifications  of  the  usual  processes, — not  altogether 
imlike  them,  as  the  theory  I  formerly  advanced  would  have 
implied. 

The  facts  now  to  be  related  came  out  in  a  very  interesting 
correspondence  which  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
*  Spectator.'  The  coiTespondence  was  suggested  by  certain  re- 
marks respecting  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder  in  a  well-written 
article  on  Calculating  Boys,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  Bidder  in 
after-life  showed  no  marked  abilities.  *  He  had  the  good  sense,' 
says  the  writer  in  the  *  Spectator,'  *  after  delighting  the  "  ground- 
lings "  by  performing  marvellous  arithmetical  feats,  to  study  care- 
fully a  profession.  He  became  a  civil  engineer  of  some  eminence, 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Eobert  Stephenson,  was 
once  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  drew  up 
some  tables  which  are  of  use  to  his  professional  brethren.'  The 
writer  in  the  '  Spectator '  went  on  to  discuss  the  powers  shown  by 
Colbum,  Bidder,  and  others,  referred  to  Colbum  as  admittedly  a 
mediocrity,  and  then  said, '  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  that 
iuvenile  calculators  prove  mediocrities  which  occurs  to  us  is 
Whately,  who  had  undoubtedly  for  a  short  time  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  figmres,  akin  to  that  of  Bidder  and  Colbum,  and  who, 
if  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  father  as  vain 
and  silly  as  Colbum's  was,  might  have  been  exhibited  to  admiring 
crowds.'     Major-General  Robertson  sent  extracts  from  letters  by 
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Professor  Elliot  and  Mr.  G.  Bidder,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  G. 
P.  Bidder,  in  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that  Mr.  Bidder  the  elder 
showed  marked  abilities  through  life,  and  possessed  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  taking  broad  and  accurate  views  of  all  questions  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  On  this  point  (which  lies  somewhat  out- 
side my  subject)  I  need  not  say  more  than  that  the  writer  in  the 
*  Spectator,'  with  a  frankness  which  more  than  atoned  for  his  error, 
admitted  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  What  now  concerns  us  is 
the  evidence  adduced  respecting  Bidder's  calculating  powers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  noticed  in  the  original  article, 
quite  correctly,  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  Bidder's 
powers  and  Colbum's.  It  is  important  to  notice  this.  It  confirms 
my  view  that  they  adopted  diflferent  methods.  *  Bidder,  as 
Ck>lbum  admits,'  says  the  '  Spectator,'  after  describing  some  of 
Colbum's  feats,  *  was  even  more  remarkable  in  some  ways ;  he 
could  not  extract  roots  or  find  factors '  (the  special  class  of  feats 
which  suggested  my  theory)  *  with  so  much  ease  and  rapidity  as 
Colbum,  but  he  was  more  at  home  in  abstruse  calculations.' 

Next  let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  Bidder's  calculating  powers 
were  developed  from  his  childhood,  one  may  almost  say  his  baby- 
hood, onwards  to  a  certain  point  when  the  study  of  other  matters 
prevented  their  further  development  and  caused  them  gradually 
to  diminish. 

We  read  that  at  three  years  of  age, '  Bidder  answered  wonderful 
questions  about  the  nails  in  a  horse's  four  shoes  ; '  but  the  earliest 
feat  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  exact  evidence  belongs  to 
his  ninth  year.  When  only  eight  years  old,  and  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  theory  of  ciphering,  he  answered  almost  instantly  and  quite 
correctly,  when  asked  how  many  farthings  there  are  in  868,424,12 12. 

A  correspondent  X.  in  the  '  Spectator,'  referring  to  a  somewhat 
earlier  part  of  Bidder's  career  as  a  youthful  calculator,  says,  '  In 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1814,  I  was  reading  with  a  private  tutor, 
the  Curate  of  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  when  a  Mr.  Bidder  called 
upon  him  to  exhibit  the  calculating  power  of  his  little  boy,  then 
about  eight  years  old,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  On  this 
occasion,  he  displayed  great  facility  in  the  mental  handling  of 
numbers,  multiplying  readily  and  correctly  two  figures  by  two, 
but  failing  in  attempting  numbers  of  three  figures.  My  tutor, 
a  Cambridge  man,  Fellow  of  his  College,  strongly  recommended 
the  father  not  to  carry  his  son  about  the  country,  but  to  have  him 
properly  trained  at  school.  This  advice  was  not  taken,  for  about 
two  years  after  he  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Cambridge,  and 
his  faculty  of  mental  calculation  tested  by  several  able  mathe- 
matical men.     I  was  present  at  the  examination,  and  began  it 
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with  a  sum  in  simple  addition,  two  rows,  with  twelve  fignres  in 
each  row.  The  boy  gave  the  correct  answer  immediately.  Varioia 
questions  then,  of  considerable  diflSculty,  involving  large  numbera, 
were  proposed  to  him,  all  of  which  he  answered  promptly  and 
accurately.  These  must  have  occupied  more  than  an  hour.  There 
was  then  a  pause.  To  test  his  memory,  I  then  said  to  him,  •*  Do 
you  remember  the  sum  in  addition  I  gave  you  ?  "  To  my  great 
surprise,  he  repeated  the  twenty-four  figures  with  only  one  or  two 
mistakes.'  ^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  two  yean 
his  powers  of  memory  and  calculation  must  have  been  gradually 
developed. 

Bidder  was  unable  at  this  time  to  explain  the  process  by  which 
he  worked  out  long  and  intricate  sums.  He  did  not  appear 
burdened  by  his  mental  calculations.  '  As  soon  as  a  question  was 
answered,'  says  X.,  <he  amused  himself  with  whipping  a  top 
round  the  room,  and  when  the  examination  was  over,  he  said  to 
us,  "  You  have  been  trying  to  puzzle  me,  I  will  try  to  puzzle  you. 
A  man  found  thirteen  cats  in  his  garden.  He  got  out  his  g^n,  fired 
at  them,  and  killed  seven.  How  many  were  left  ?  "  **  Six,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Wrong,"  he  said,  "  none  were  left.  The  rest  ran 
away."  I  mention  this  to  show  that  he  was  a  cheerful  and  playful 
boy  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  that  his  brain  was  not 
overtaxed.'  It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  whether  Bidder  was 
really  the  inventor  of  the  now  time-honoured  joke  with  which  he 
puzzled  his  examiners.  If  it  had  been  as  well  known  in  1816  as 
now,  he  would  hardly  have  asked  a  roomful  of  persons,  even 
though  they  were  college  fellows,  a  question  which  some  one  or 
other  of  them  would  have  been  sure  to  have  heard  l)efore.  If  he 
really  invented  the  puzzle,  it  was  clever  in  so  young  a  lad. 

The  next  evidence  is  more  precise.  It  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  C.  S.  Osmond,  and  is  derived  from  an  old  pamphlet  of 
thirty-four  pages,  published  about  the  year  1820.  From  this  we 
learn  that  when  Bidder  was  ten  years  old,  he  answered  in  two 
minutes  the  following  question  :  What  is  the  interest  of  4,444{. 
for  4,444  days  at  4 J  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  The  answer  is, 
2,434^   169.   &\d.    A  few  months  later,  when  he  was  not  yet 

*  This  feat  is  remarkable,  because  the  power  of  picturing  uumliers  distinctlj  before 
the  mental  eje,  and  dealing  with  them  as  readily  as  though  pen  and  paper  were  used, 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  power  of  retaining  such  numl>cr8  after  they  are 
done  with ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  bo  an  advantage  to  the  mental  calculator  to  be 
able  to  forget  all  merely  accidental  groups  of  numbers,  though  of  course  it  is  equally 
an  advantage  to  him  to  be  able  to  retain  all  numbers  which  he  may  have  to  use  agaia 
I  have  very  little  doubt  myself  that  the  power  of  selecting  things  to  be  forgotten  and 
things  to  be  remembered  is  a  most  useful  mental  faculty ;  and  that  those  minds  work 
best  in  the  long  run  which  can  completely  throw  off  all  recollection  of  useless  matters. 
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eleven  years  old,  he  was  asked,  How  long  would  a  cistern  1  mile 
cabe  be  filling  if  receiving  from  a  river  120  gallons  per  minute 
without  intermission?  In  two  minutes  he  gave  the  correct 
answer:  14,300  years,  285  days,  12  hours,  46  minutes.  A  year 
later,  he  divided  correctly,  in  less  than  a  minute,  468,592,413,563 
by  9,076.  I  have  tried  how  long  this  takes  me  with  pen  and 
paper ;  and,  after  getting  an  incorrect  result  in  one  and  a  quarter 
minute,  went  through  the  siun  again,  with  correct  result, 
(51,629,838  and  5875  over)  in  about  the  same  time. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  he  answered  in  less  than  a  minute  the 
question,  If  a  distance  of  9|  inches  is  passed  over  in  a  second  of 
time,  how  many  inches  will  be  passed  over  in  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  55  seconds  ?  Much  more  surprising,  however,  was 
his  success  when  thirteen  years  old,  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
What  is  the  cube  root  of  897,339,273,974,002,153  ?  He  obtained 
the  answer  in  2^  minutes,  viz.  964,537.  I  do  not  believe  one 
arithmetician  in  a  thousand  would  get  out  this  answer  correctly, 
at  a  first  trial,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  I  confess 
I  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  feeling,  indeed,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  I  should  not  get  the  answer  correctly  in  half  a  dozen  trials. 

No  date  is  given  to  the  following  case  : — '  The  question  was 
put  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  to  Master 
Bidder,  and,  answered  in  one  minute :  Light  travels  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth  in  8  minutes,  and  the  sun  being  98,000,000  of  miles 
oflF'  (of  course  this  is  quite  wrong,  but  sixty  years  ago  it  was  near 
enough  to  the  accepted  value),  *  if  light  would  take  six  years  and 
four  months  travelling  at  the  same  rate  from  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  how  far  is  that  star  from  the  earth,  reckoning  365  days  and 
6  hours  to  each  year,  and  28  days  to  each  month  ? '  The  correct 
answer  was  quickly  given  to  this  pleasing  question,  viz., 
40,633,740,000,000  miles. 

On  one  occasion,  we  learn,  the  proposer  of  a  question  was  not 
satisfied  with  Bidder's  answer.  The  boy  said  the  answer  was 
correct,  and  requested  the  proposer  to  work  his  sum  over  again. 
During  the  operation  Bidder  said  he  felt  certain  he  was  right,  for 
he  had  worked  the  question  in  another  way;  and  before  the 
proposer  found  that  he  was  wrong  and  Bidder  right,  the  boy  told 
the  company  that  he  had  calculated  the  question  by  a  third 
method. 

The  pamphlet  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  London 
paper,  which,  if  really  based  on  facts,  proves  conclusively  that 
Bidder  was  a  more  skilful  computer  than  Zerah  Colbum : — '  A 
few  days  since,  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  Devonshire 
youth,  George  Bidder,  and  the  American  youth,  Zerah  Colbume  ' 
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{sic),  ^  before  a  party  of  gentlemen,  ta  ascertain  their  calculatiDg 
comprehensions.  The  Devonshire  boy  having  answered  a  variety 
of  questions  in  a  satisfactory  way,  a  gentleman  proposed  one  to 
Zerah  Colbume,  viz.,  If  the  globe  is  24,912  miles  in  circumference, 
and  a  balloon  travels  3,878  feet  in  a  minute,  how  long  would  it 
be  in  travelling  roimd  the  world  ?  After  "  nine  minutes'  ^  con- 
sideration, he  felt  himself  incompetent  to  give  the  answer.  The 
same  question  being  given  to  the  Devonshire  boy,  the  answer  he 
returned  in  two  minutes — viz.  23  days,  13  hours,  18  minutes- 
was  received  with  marks  of  great  applause.  Many  other  questions 
were  proposed  to  the  American  boy,  all  of  which  he  refused 
answering,  while  young  Bidder  replied  readily  to  all.  A  hand- 
some subscription  was  collected  for  the  Devonshire  youth.'  This 
account  seems  to  me  to  accord  very  ill  with  what  is  known  a1x>at 
Colbum's  skill  in  mental  computation.  That  Bidder  could  deal 
more  readily  with  .very  large  numbers  was  admitted  by  Colbum. 
But  the  problem  which  Colbum  is  said  to  have  failed  in  solving 
during  nine  minutes  is  far  easier  than  some  which  he  is  known 
to  have  solved  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Colbum  was  nearly  two  years  older  than  Bidder.  , 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  we  know  respecting  Bidders 
method  of  computation.  On  this  point,  fortunately,  the  evidence 
is  far  clearer  than  in  Colbum's  case.  Colbum,  when  asked  how 
he  obtained  his  results,  would  give  very  unsatisfactory  answers — 
in  one  case  blurting  out  the  rude  remark,  *  God  put  these  things 
into  my  head ;  I  cannot  put  them  into  yours.'  Bidder,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  ready  and  able  to  explain  how  he  worked  out  his 
results. 

The  first  point  we  learn  respecting  his  method  seems  to  accord 
with  the  theory  advanced  by  myself  in  1875,  but  it  will  presently 
be  seen  that  in  Bidder's  case  that  theory  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
tained. *  From  his  earliest  years,'  we  are  told  by  his  eldest  son, 
*  he  appears  to  have  trained  himself  to  deal  with  actual  objects, 
instead  of  figures,  at  first  by  using  pebbles  or  nuts  to  work  out 
his  sums.  In  my  opinion,'  proceeds  ]Mr.  G.  Bidder,  *  he  had  an 
immense  power  of  realising  the  actual  number,^  However,  in 
multiplying  he  made  use  of  the  ordinary  arithmetical  process 
called  cross  multiplication,  by  which  the  product  of  two  numbers 
is  obtained,  figure  by  figure,  in  a  single  line.  *  He  was  aided,  I 
think,'  says  his  son,  *  by  two  things :  first,  a  powerful  memory  of 
a  peculiar  cast,  in  which  figures  seemed  to  stereotype  themselves 
without  an  effort ;  and  secondly,  by  an  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  operation.  I  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  the 
former  of  these  faculties,  as  I  possess  it  to  a  considerable  extent 
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myself  (though  not  to  compare  with  my  father).  Professor  Elliot 
says  he,'  meaning  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  *saw  mental  pictures  of 
figiures  and  geometrical  diagrams.  I  always  do.  If  I  perform 
a  sum  mentally,  it  always  proceeds  in  a  visible  form  in  my  mind ; 
indeed,  I  can  conceive  no  other  way  possible  of  doing  mental 
arithmetic'  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  rather  strange  remark  from 
one  possessing  so  remarkable  a  power  of  conception  as  the  younger 
Bidder.  Assuredly  another  way  of  working  sums  in  mental 
arithmetic  is  common  enough ;  and  even  if  it  had  not  been,  it 
might  easily  have  been  conceived.  M^ny,  probably  most  persons, 
in  working  sums  mentally,  retain  in  their  memory  the  sound  of 
each  number  involved,  not  an  image  of  the  number  in  a  visible 
form.  Thus,  suppose  the  two  numbers  47  and  23  are  to  be  multi- 
plied in  the  mind.  The  process  will  run,  with  most  ordinary 
calculators,  in  a  verbal  manner :  thus,  three  times  seven,  twenty-cm^^ 
three  times  four,  twelve  and  two  fourteen — one  four  one,  (These 
digits  being  repeated  mentally  as  if  emphasised,  and  the  mental 
record  of  the  sound  retained  to  be  presently  used  when  the  next 
line  is  obtained.)  Again :  twice  seven,  /oit7teen,  twice  four,  eight 
and  one  nine — nine  four.  Then  the  addition  mentally  thus,  one^ 
four  and  four  eighty  nine  and  one  ten — one^  Thought^  eighty  one, 
the  digits  of  the  required  product.  I  happen  to  know  that  this 
is  the  way  in  which  most  persons  would  work  a  sum  of  this  kind 
mentally,  retaining  each  necessary  digit  by  emphasising,  so  to 
speak,  the  mental  utterance  of  the  digit's  name.  Of  course  the 
process  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  visual  process,  so  to  call  that 
in  which  mental  pictures  are  formed  of  the  digits  representing  a 
number.  But  not  one  person  in  ten  has  the  power  of  forming 
such  pictures. 

Of  course,  one  who,  like  Bidder,  could  picture  at  will  any 
niunber,  or  set  of  niunbers,  and  carry  on  arithmetical  processes 
with  such  numbers  as  freely  as  though  writing  on  paper,  would 
have  a  great  advantage  over  a  computer  using  ink  and  paper.  He 
would  be  saved,  to  begin  with,  all  inconvenience  from  the  quality 
of  writing  materials,  necessity  of  taking  fresh  ink,  and  so  forth. 
The  figures  would  start  into  existence  at  once  as  obtained,  instead 
of  requiring  a  certain  time,  though  short,  for  writing  down.  They 
would  also  always  arrange  themselves  correctly.  But  this  would 
be  far  from  being  all.  Indeed,  these  advantages  are  the  least  of 
those  which  mental  arithmeticians  using  the  visual  method  possess 
over  the  calculator  with  pen  and  paper.  The  same  power  of  pic- 
turing numbers  which  enables  the  mental  worker  to  proceed  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  every  line  of  a  long  process  of  calculation 
will  remain  clearly  in  his  mental  vision  to  the  end  of  that  process. 
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enables  him  to  retain  a  number  of  results  by  which  all  ordinarf 
processes  of  calculation  can  be  greatly  shortened.  He  may  forget 
in  a  day  or  two  the  details  of  any  given  process  of  calculatioo, 
because  he  not  only  makes  no  effort  to  retain  such  details,  hot 
purposely  hastens  to  forget  them.  He  would,  however,  be  carefiil 
to  remember  any  results  which  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  other 
calculations.  The  multiplication  table,  for  instance,  which  with 
most  persons  ranges  only  to  the  product  12  times  12,  and  evcD 
then  is  not  retained  pictorially  in  the  mind,  with  Bidder  ranged 
probably  to  1000  times  a  1000,  or  even  farther.  This  may  seem 
utterly  incredible  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  wonderful  tenacity 
and  range  of  memory  possessed  by  such  men  as  Bidder  the  arith- 
metician, Morpby  the  chess-player,  JMacaulay  the  historian,  and 
others,  each  in  their  own  special  line.  There  is  a  case  in  print 
showing  that  a  much  less  expert  arithmetician  than  Bidder  pos- 
sessed a  much  more  complete  array  of  remembered  numbers  than 
he  did — the  case,  namely,  of  Alexander  Gwin,  a  native  of  Deny, 
one  of  the  boys  employed  for  calculation  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Ireland,  who  at  the  age  of  eight  years  knew  the  logarithms  of 
all  numbers  from  1  to  1000.  He  could  repeat  them  either  in 
regular  order  or  otherwise.  Now,  every  one  of  these  logarithms 
(supposing  Gwin  learned  them  from  tables  of  the  usual  form)  con- 
tains seven  digits,  and  there  is  no  connection  between  these  sets 
of  digits  by  which  the  memory  can  be  in  any  way  aided.  If  young 
Gwin  at  eight  years  old  could  remember  all  these  numbers,  we 
may  well  believe  that  Bidder,  who  probably  possessed  an  even 
more  powerful  memory,  retained  a  far  larger  array  of  such 
numbers. 

Thus  we  can  partly  understand  the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  Bidder  effected  his  computations.  Professor  Elliot  says  on 
this  point  that  the  extent  to  which  Bidder's  arithmetical  power 
was  carried  was  to  him  *  incomprehensible,  as  diflScult  to  believe 
as  a  miracle.  You  might  read  over  to  him  fifteen  figures,  and 
another  line  of  the  same  number,  and  without  seeing  or  writing 
down  a  single  figure  he  would  midtiply  tlie  one  by  the  other,  and 
give  the  result  correctly.  The  rapidity  of  his  calculations  was 
equally  wonderful.  Giving  his  evidence  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  rather  quickly  and  decidedly  with  regard  to  a  point  of 
some  intricacy,  the  counsel  on  the  otlier  side  interrupted  him 
rather  testily  by  saying,  "  You  might  as  well  profess  to  tell  us 
how  many  gallons  of  water  flow  through  Westminster  Bridge  in  an 
hour."  "  I  can  tell  you  that,  too,"  was  the  reply,  giving  the 
number  instantaneously.'  This,  however,  be  it  remembered, 
proved   rather    how  retentive  Bidder's    memory  was  than  bow 
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rapidly  he  could  compute.  For  either  he  knew  or  did  not  know 
the  precise  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster Bridge.  If  he  did  not  know,  he  could  not  have  made  the 
computation.  If  he  did  know,  it  could  only  have  been  because  he 
had  had  special  occasion  to  inquire,  and  we  cannot  readily  imagine 
that  any  occasion  can  have  existed  which  would  have  required 
the  very  calculation  which  Professor  Elliot  supposes  Bidder  to  have 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Professor  Elliot  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  power  of  Bidder  in 
retaining  vivid  impressions  of  numbers,  diagrams,  &c.  '  If  he  saw 
or  heard  a  number,  it  seemed  to  remain  permanently  photographed 
on  his  brain.  In  like  manner,  he  could  study  a  complicated  dia- 
gram without  seeing  it  when  walking  and  apparently  listening  to 
a  friend  talking  to  him  on  some  other  subject.'  Every  geome- 
trician, I  imagine,  can  do  this.  At  least,  I  know  that  I  have  often 
found  myself  better  able  to  solve  geometrical  problems  of  diffi- 
culty when  walking  with  a  friend,  and  really  (not  apparently  only) 
listening  to  his  conversation,  than  when  alone  in  my  study  with 
pen  and  paper  to  delineate  diagrams  and  note  down  numerical 
or  other  results.  The  diagram  so  thought  of  stands  out  before 
me,  as  Professor  Elliot  says  that  Bidder's  mind-diagrams  stood  out, 
'  with  all  its  lines  and  letters.'  The  faculty  is  not,  I  believe,  at  all 
exceptional,  though  of  course  the  degree  in  which  it  was  developed 
in  Bidder's  case  was  altogether  so. 

The  process  of  multiplying  a  number  of  fifteen  digits  by 
another  such  number  is  one  which,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  method 
is  concerned,  everyone  can  appreciate.  This  method  is  doubtless 
the  best  for  most  arithmeticians,  simply  because  it  is  one  which 
requires  least  mental  effort  in  retaining  numbers,  and  also  because 
the  operation  is  one  which  can  be  readily  corrected.  All  the 
fifteen  rows  of  products  are  present  for  checking  after  the  process 
has  once  been  complet^ed  on  paper.  It  would  be  a  more  diflBcult 
process  to  the  mental  arithmetician.  In  fact,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  even  Bidder  could  have  retained  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the 
set  of  nearly  three  hundred  digits  which  form  the  complete  '  sum.' 
At  any  rate,  we  know  that  the  method  he  adopted  was  one  which 
most  persons  would  find  far  more  difficult,  even  using  pen  and 
paper,  but  which  requires  a  mucli  smaller  efifort  of  memory  on  the 
part  of  the  mental  arithmetician.  The  process  called  cross  multi- 
plication is  not  usually  taught  in  books  on  arithmetic.  This 
would  not  be  the  place  to  describe  it  fully.  But  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  an  illustration  of  the  process  as  applied  to  two 
numbers,  each  of  three  digits  only.  Take  for  these  numbers  356 
and  428.     The  arithmetician  sets  these  down  in  the  usual  way, 
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and  then  writes  down  the  product  in  one  line,  figure  by  figui^, 
beginning  with  the  units'  place,  so  that  the  sum  appears  thus : 

428 


lo2;j(W 

He  appears  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  method  he  uses  to  be 
multiplying  at  once  by  428,  just  as  one  multiplies  at  once  by  11 
or  12.  In  reality,  however,  the  work  runs  thus  in  his  mind: 
Eight  times  six,  forty-eight.  (Set  down  eight  and  carry  four.) 
Five  times  eight,  forty  ;  twice  six,  twelve,  making  fifty-two ;  and 
with  the  carried  four,  fifty-six.  (Set  down  six  and  carry  five.) 
Thrice  eight,  twenty-four  ;  twice  five,  ten,  making  thirty-four;  four 
times  six,  twenty-four,  making  fifty-eiglit ;  and  with  the  carried 
five,  sixty-three.  (Set  down  three  and  carry  six.)  Twice  three, 
six ;  and  four  times  five,  twenty,  making  twenty-six ;  and  with  the 
carried  six,  thirty-two.  (Set  down  two  and  carry  three.)  Lastly, 
four  times  three,  twelve ;  making  with  the  carried  three,  fifteen 
— which  being  set  down  completes  the  product. 

To  make  a  comparison  between  this  method  and  the  ordinary 
method  I  have  set  them  side  by  side,  as  actually  worked  out ;  for 
of  course  there  is  no  essential  reason  why  the  cross-method  should 
be  carried  out  without  keeping  record  of  the  various  products  em- 
ployed. Besides,  by  thus  presenting  the  cross-process  we  are  able 
to  see  better  what  a  task  Bidder  had  to  accomplish  when  he  mul- 
tiplied together  mentally  two  numbers,  each  containing  fifteen 
digits.     The  processes  then  stand  thus : 
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The  common  process  of  2 . 

multiplication. 
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162.308 


Cross-multiplication. 

It  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  in  the  case  of  large  numbers  we  do  not  get 
more  troublesome  products  in  the  course  of  the  work  when  cross- 
multiplying  than  in  the  case  of  small  numljers,  like  those  above 
dealt  with.  We  get  more  such  products,  that  is  all.  Thus  in  the 
middle  of  the  above  case  of  cross-multiplication  we  have  three  pro- 
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ducts  of  two  digits  each.  In  the  middle  of  a  case  of  cross-multiplica- 
tion with  two  numbers  of  fifteen  digits  we  should  have  fifteen  such 
products — at  least,  products  not  containing  more  than  two  digits. 
We  should  also  have,  if  working  mentally,  a  large  number  carried 
over  from  the  next  preceding  process.  This  we  should  have  even 
if  we  were  working  out  the  result  on  paper,  but  not  writing  down 
the  various  products  used  in  getting  the  result.  To  most  persons 
this  would  prove  an  eflfectual  bar  to  the  employment  of  the  cross- 
method,  especially  as  there  would  be  no  way  of  detecting  an  en'or 
without  going  through  the  whole  work  again.  It  is  true  this  has 
to  be  done  when  the  common  method  is  employed.  But  in  this 
method  if  an  error  exists  we  can  recognise  where  it  is.  In  the 
other,  unless  we  recollect  what  our  former  steps  were,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  where  an  error  arose.  And  quite  commonly  it 
would  happen  that  two  different  errors,  owe  in  the  original  process, 
and  another  in  the  work  of  checking,  would  give  the  same 
erroneous  result,  so  that  we  should  mistakenly  infer  that  result  to 
be  correct.*  But  to  the  mental  arithmetician,  especially  when 
long-continued  practice  has  enabled  him  to  work  accuratd^  as 
well  as  quickly,  the  cross  method  is  far  the  most  convenient.  We 
know  that  this  was  the  method  applied  by  Bidder.  And  to  explain 
Ids  marvellous  rapidity  we  have  only  to  take  into  account  the 
influence  of  long  practice  combined  with  altogether  exceptional 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  numbers. 

Of  the  effect  of  practice  in  some  arithmetical  processes  curious 
evidence  was  afforded  by  the  feats  of  a  Chinese  who  visited 
America  in  1 875.  He  was  simply  a  trained  computer,  asserting 
that  hundreds  in  China  were  trained  to  equal  readiness  in  arith- 
metical processes,  and  that  among  those  thus  trained  those  of 
exceptional  abilities  far  sin-passed  himself  in  dexterity.  Among 
the  various  tests  applied  during  a  platform  exhibition  of  his 
powers  was  one  of  the  following  nature.  About  thirty  numbers  of 
four  digits  each  were  named  to  him,  as  fast  as  a  quick  writer  could 
take  them  down.  When  all  had  been  given  he  was  told  to  add 
them,  mentally,  while  a  practised  arithmetician  was  to  add  them 
on  paper.  '  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  them,'  he  said,  *  I 
have  done  that  as  you  gave  them  to  me  ;  the  total  is — so-and-so.' 
It  presently  appeared  that  the  total  thus  given  was  quite  correct. 

At  first  sight  such  a  feat  seems  astoimding.     Yet  in  reality  it 

'  This  happens  frequently  in  mercantile  computations.  Thus  a  clerk  maj  add  a 
column  of  figures  incorrectly,  then  check  bis  work  by  adding  the  same  column  in 
another  way  (say  in  one  case  from  the  top,  in  the  other  from  the  foot) :  yet  both 
results  will  not  imcommonly  agree,  though  the  incorrect  result  is  obtained  in  the  two 
several  cases  by  different  mistakes. 

TOL«  xzxnu.    MO.  CLII.  H  H 
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is  but  a  slight  modification  of  what  many  bankers'  clerks  can 
readily  accomplish.  They  will  take  an  array  of  numbers,  each  of 
four  or  five  figures,  and  cast  them  up  in  one  operation.  Grant 
them  only  the  power  of  as  readily  adding  a  number  named  as 
a  number  seen  to  a  total  already  obtained,  and  their  feat  would 
be  precisely  that  of  the  Chinese  arithmetician.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  a  very  little  practice,  nine-tenths,  if  not  all,  of  the 
clerks  who  can  achieve  one  feat  would  be  able  to  achieve  the  other 
feat  also. 

I  do  not  know  how  clerks  who  add  at  once  a  column  of  four- 
figured  numbers  together  accomplish  the  task.     That  is  to  say,  I 
do  not  know  the  mental  process  they  go  through  in  obtaining  their 
final  result.     It  may  be  that  they  keep  the  units,  tens,  himdreds, 
and  thousands  apart  in  their  mind,  counting  them  properly  at  the 
end  of  th0  summation ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  treat 
each  successive  number  as  a  whole,  and  keep  the  gradually  growing 
total  as  a  whole.     Or  some  may  follow  one  plan,  and  some  the 
other^    When  I  heard  of  the  Chinese  arithmetician's  feats,  my 
ex^SiMtion  was  that  he  adopted  the  former  plan.     I  should  myself, 
if  I  li^nted  to  acquire  readiness  in  such  processes,  adopt  that  plan, 
applying  it  after  a  fashion  suggested  by  my  method  of  computing 
when  I  was  a  boy.     I  should  picture  the  units,  tens,  himdreds, 
and  thousands  as  objects  of  different  sorts.     Say  the  units  as  dots, 
the  tens  as  lines,  the  hundi^eds  as  discs,  the  thousands  as  squares. 
When  a  number  of  four  digits  was  named  to  me,  I  should  see  so 
many  squares,  discs,  lines,  and  dots.     When  the  next  number  of 
four  digits  was  named,  I  should  see  my  sets  of  squares,  discs,  lines, 
and  dots  correspondingly  increased.     When  a  new  number  was 
named  these  sets  would  be  again  correspondingly  increased.     And 
so  on,  until  there  were  several  hundreds  of  squares,  of  discs,  of 
lines,  and  of  dots.     These  (when  the  last  number  had  been  named) 
could  be  at  once  transmuted  into  a  number,  which  would  be  the 
total  required. 

Take  for  instance  the  numbers,  7234,  9815,  9127,  4183. 
When  the  first  was  named  the  mind's  eye  would  picture  7  squares, 
2  discs,  3  lines,  and  4  dots.  When  the  second  (9815)  was  named 
there  would  be  seen  16  squares,  10  discs,  4  lines,  and  9  dots. 
After  the  third  (9127),  there  would  be  25  squares,  11  discs,  t) 
lines,  and  16  dots;  after  the  fourth  (4183),  there  would  be  29 
squares,  12  discs,  14  lines,  and  19  dots.  This  being  all,  the  total 
is  at  once  run  oflf  from  the  units'  place ;  the  1 9  dots  give  9  for 
the  units,  one  10  to  add  to  the  14  lines  (each  representing  ten), 
making  15,  so  that  5  is  the  digit  in  the  tens'  place,  while  100  is  added 
to  the  12  discs  or  hundreds,  giving  13  or  3  in  the  hundreds'  place, 
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and  1,000  to  add  to  the  29  squares  or  thousands,  making  30,  or 
for  the  total  30,359.  Tlie  process  has  taken  many  words  in  de- 
scribing, but  each  part  of  it  is  perfectly  simple,  the  mental  picturing 
of  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  squares,  discs,  lines,  and 
dots  being  almost  instantaneous  (in  the  case,  of  course,  of  those 
only  who  possess  the  power  of  forming  these  mental  pictures). 
The  final  process  is  equally  simple,  and  would  be  so  even  if  the 
number  of  squares,  discs,  lines,  and  dots  were  great.  Thus,  suppose 
there  were  324  squares,  411  discs,  391  lines,  and  433  dots.  We 
take  3  for  unitSj  carrying  43  lines  or  434  in  all,  whence  4  for 
the  tens,  carrying  43  discs  or  444  in  all,  whence  4  for  the  hundreds, 
carrying  44  squares  or  468  in  all,  whence  finally  468,443  is  the 
total  required. 

We  can  understand  then  how  easy  to  Bidder  mu^t  have  been 
the  summation  of  the  fifteen  products  of  cross  multlf)lication  to 
the  carried  remainder — they  would  be  added  consecutively  in  far  less 
time  than  the  quickest  penman  could  write  them  down.  Probably 
they  would  be  obtained  as  well  as  added  in  less  time  than  thqMUpnld 
be  written  down.  Thus  digit  after  digit  of  tlie  result  of  what  iqpj>ears 
a  tremendous  sum  in  multiplication  would  be  obtained  with  that 
rapidity  which  to  many  seemed  almost  miraculous.  We  must 
further  take  into  account  a  circumstance  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G. 
Bidder.  '  The  faculty  of  rapid  operation,'  he  says,  speaking  of  his 
father's  wonderful  feats  in  this  respect,  '  was  no  doubt  congenital, 
but  it  was  developed  by  incessant  practice  and  by  the  confidence 
thereby  acquired.  I  am  certain,'  he  proceeds,  '  that  unhesitating 
confidence  is  half  the  battle.  In  mental  arithmetic,  it  is  most 
true  that  "  he  who  hesitates  is  lost."  When  I  speak  of  incessant 
practice,  I  do  not  mean  deliberate  drilling  of  set  purpose ;  but  with 
my  father,  as  with  myself,^  the  mental  handling  of  numbers  or 
playing  with  figures  afforded  a  positive  pleasuife  and  constant 
occupation  of  leisure  moments.      Even  up  to  the  last  year  of  his 

*  Mr.  G.  Bidder*8  powers  as  a  mental  arithmetician  would  be  considered  astonish- 
ing  if  the  achieTements  of  his  father  and  others  were  not  known.  *  I  mjself/  he  says, 
can  perform  pretty  extensive  arithmetical  operations  mentiilly,  but  I  cannot  pretend 
to  approach  ev^n  distantly  to  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  my  father  worked. 
I  have  occasionally  multiplied  15  figures  by  15  in  my  head,  but  it  takes  me  a  long 
time,  and  I  am  liable  to  occasional  errors.  Last  week,  after  speaking  to  Prof.  Elliot, 
I  tried  the  following  sum  to  see  if  I  could  still  do  it : 

378,201.969.513,825 
199.631,057*265,413 

and  I  got.  in  my  head.the  answer,  75,576,290.427,512.145,197,597.834.725  ;  in  which 
I  think,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  work  it  out,  you  will  find  4  figures  out  of  the  29 
are  wrong.'  I  have  only  mn  through  the  cross-multiplication  far  enough  to  detect 
the  first  error,  which  is  in  the  digit  representing  thousands  of  millions.  This  should 
ht  4  not  7. 
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life  (his  age  was  seventy-two)  my  father  took  delight  in  working 
out  long  and  difficult  arithmetical  problems.' 

We  must  always  remember,  in  considering  such  feats  as  Bidder 
and  other  'calculating  boys'  accomplished,  that  the  power  of 
mentally  picturing  numbers  is  in  their  case  far  greater  than  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  such  a  power  can  possibly  be.  Precisely  as  the 
feats  of  a  Morphy  seem  beyond  belief  till  actually  witnessed, 
and  even  then  (especially  to  those  who  know  what  his  chess-play 
meant)  almost  miraculous,  so  the  mnemonic  powers  of  some 
arithmeticians  would  seem  incredible  if  they  had  not  been  tested, 
and  even  as  witnessed  seem  altogether  marvellous.  Colbum  teUs 
us  that  a  notorious  free-thinker  who  had  seen  his  arithmetical 
achievements  at  the  age  of  six,  'went  home  much  disturbed,  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  and  ever  aftenvards  renounced  infidel  opinions.' 
'  And  this,'  says  the  writer  in  the  '  Spectator,'  from  whom  I  have 
already  quoted,  '  was  only  one  illustration  of  the  vague  feeling  of 
awe  and  open-mouthed  wonder,  which  his  performances  excited. 
People  came  to  consult  him  about  stolen  spoons ;  and  he  himself 
evidently  thought  that  there  was  something  decidedly  uncanny, 
something  supernatural,  about  his  gift.' 

But  so  far  as  actual  mnemonic  arithmetical  power  is  concerned, 
the  feats  of  Colburn,  and  even  of  Bidder,  have  been  surpassed. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  following  insUinces  of  the  strong  power 
of  abstraction  possessed  by  Dr.  Wallis  : — 'December  22, 1669. — In 
a  dark  night  in  bed,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  '  without  pen,  ink  or 
paper,  or  anything  equivalent,  I  did  by  memory  extract  the  square 
root  of  30000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000, 
which  I  found  to  be  1,77205,08075,68077,29353, /er^,  and  did  the 
next  day  commit  it  to  writing.' 

And  again:  'February  18,  1670.— Johannes  Greorgius  Pel- 
shower  (Regiomontanus  Borussus)  giving  me  a  visit,  and  desiring 
an  example  of  the  like,  I  did  that  night  propose  to  myself  in  the 
dark,  without  help  to   my   memory,   a   number   in    53    places: 

24681357910121411131516182017192122242628302325272931, 
of  which  I  extracted  the  square  root  in  27  places :  1571030168714H 
2805817152171  proxime;  which  numbers  I  did  not  commit  to 
paper  till  he  gave  me  another  visit,  March  following,  when  I  did 
from  memory  dictate  them  to  him.'  Mr.  E.  W.  Craigie,  comment-, 
ing  on  these  feats,  says  that  they  '  are  not  perliaps  as  difficult  as 
multiplying  15  figures  by  15,  for  while  of  course  it  is  easy  to  re- 
member such  a  number  as  three  thousand  billion  trillions,  being 
nothing  but  noughts,  so  also  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  certain 
order  in  the  row  of  53  figures;  the  numbers  follow  each  other  in  little 
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sets  of  arithmetical  progression  (2,4,  C,  8),  (1,  3,  5,  7,  9),  (10,  12, 
14),  (11,  13,  15),  (16,  18,  20),  and  so  on ;  not  regularly,  but  still 
enough  to  render  it  an  immense  assistance  to  a  man  engaged  in  a 
mental  calculation.  A  row  of  53  figures  set  down  at  hazard  would 
have  been  much  more  diflScult  to  remember,  like  Foote's  famous 
sentence  with  which  he  puzzled  the  quack  mnemonician ;  but  still 
we  must  give  the  doctor  the  credit  for  remembering  the  answer.' 
Mr.  Craigie  seems  to  overlook  the  circumstance  that  remembering 
the  original  number,  and  remembering  the  answer,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  are  utterly  unimportant  feats  compared  with  the  work  of 
obtaining  the  answer.  If  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  extracting  the  square  root  of  any  number  in  53 
places,  he  will  see  that  it  would  be  a  very  small  help  indeed  to 
have  the  original  number  written  down  before  him,  if  the  solution 
was  to  be  worked  out  mnemonically.  Probably  in  both  cases, 
Wallis  took  easily  remembered  numbers,  not  to  help  him  at  the 
time,  but  so  that  if  occasion  required  he  might  be  able  to  recall 
the  proWem  months  or  years  after  he  had  solved  it.  Anyone  who 
could  work  out  in  his  mind  such  a  problem  as  the  second  of  those 
given  above,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  an  array  of. 
two  or  three  hundred  figures  set  down  entirely  at  random. 

I  have  left  small  space  in  which  to  consider  the  singular  evi- 
dence given  by  Prof.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Gr.  Bidder  respecting  the 
transmission  in  the  Bidder  family  of  that  special  mental  quality 
on  which  the  elder  Bidder's  arithmetical  power  was  based.  Here- 
after I  may  take  occasion  to  discuss  this  evidence  more  at  length, 
and  with  particular  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  question  of 
hereditary  genius.  Let  it  suflBce  to  mention  here  that,  although 
Mr.  Gr.  Bidder  and  other  members  of  the  family  have  possessed  in 
large  degree  the  power  of  dealing  mentally  with  large  numbers, 
yet  in  other  cases,  though  the  same  special  mental  quality  involved 
has  been  present,  the  way  in  which  that  quality  has  shown  itself 
has  been  altogether  different.  Thus  Mr.  Gr.  Bidder  states  that  his 
father's  eldest  brother, '  who  was  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  not 
remarkable  as  an  arithmetician ;  but  he  had  an  extraordinary 
memory  for  Biblical  texts,  and  could  quote  almost  any  text  in  the 
Bible,  and  give  chapter  and  verse.'  A  granddaughter  of  G.  P. 
Bidder's  once  said  to  Prof.  Elliot,  '  Isn't  it  strange :  when  I  hear 
anything  remarkable  said  or  read  to  me,  I  think  I  see  it  in  print  ? ' 
Mr.  G.  Bidder  'can  play  two  games  of  chess  simultaneously,' 
Prof.  Elliot  mentions,  '  without  seeing  the  board.'  *  Several  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder's  nephews  and  grandchildren,'  he  adds, '  possess 
also  very  remarkable  powers.  One  of  his  nephews  at  an  early  age 
showed  a  degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity  beyond  anything  I  had 
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ever  seen  in  a  boy.  The  summer  before  last,  to  test  the  calculating 
powers  of  some  of  his  grandchildren  (daughters  of  Mr.  G.  Bidder, 
the  barrister),  I  gave  them  a  question  which  I  scarcely  expected 
any  of  them  to  answer.  I  asked  them,  "  At  what  point  in  the  scale 
do  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  and  the  Centigrade  show  the  same 
number  at  the  same  temperature  ?  "  The  nature  of  the  two  scales 
had  to  be  explained,  but  after  that  they  were  left  to  their  own 
resources.  The  next  morning  one  of  the  younger  ones  (about  ten 
years  old)  came  to  tell  me  it  was  at  40  degrees  below  zero.  This 
was  the  correct  answer ;  she  had  worked  it  out  in  bed.' 
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In  years  gone  by,  there  was  not  a  more  famous  and  popular 
place  of  amusement  in  all  London  than  Astley's  Amphitheatre  ;  it 
was  there  that,  when  Kit  Nubbles  resolved  upon  a  dramatic  treat,  he 
took  his  mother  and  Barbara ;  it  was  there  Colonel  Neweome  took 
the  children  to  see  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  laughed  so  at  Mr. 
Merriman's  jokes,  and  was  so  amazed  at  the  prodigious  likeness  of 
the  principal  actor  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  the  favourite 
holiday  resort  of  the  working  classes,  the  paradise  of  children  of 
all  classes  ;  country  cousins  were  as  eager  to  visit  the  wonderful 
circus  as  they  were  to  go  to  Drury  Late  and  Covent  Garden,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  in  their  secret  minds  they  were  not  more 
deeply  impressed  by  Hhe  fiery  untamed  steeds,'  the  stentor-lunged 
tyrants  and  heroes,  the  lovely,  persecuted,  but  strong-minded  heroines 
of  the  equestrian  drama,  than  by  the  legitimate  glories  of  the  patent 
houses.  Those  amongst  us  who  are  old  enough  may  recall  our  own 
sensations  of  delight  at  the  deliciously  mixed  perfume  of  sawdust, 
gas,  and  stale  orange-peel  which  greeted  us  upon  our  entrance  into 
that  temple  of  enchantment ;  our  raptures  at  the  looking-glass  and 
gilding,  and  the  brilliant  lights ;  our  trembling  expectancy  of  the 
wonders  hidden  behind  that  mystic  curtain  ;  our  roars  of  laughter  at 
the  antics  of  the  clowns,  whom  we  regarded  as  beings  of  superhuman 
wit ;  our  open-mouthed  wonder  at  the  *  highly  trained '  horses  ; 
our  rapturous  admiration  of  the  lovely  riders  in  muslin  skirts,  who 
jumped  through  hoops  and  vaulted  over  ribbons.  Alas,  the  new 
generation,  even  if  such  sensations  were  possible  to  their  superior 
and  blase  babyhood,  can  never  know  the  full  flavour  of  these  delights, 
for  the  glories  of  Astley's  house  are  faded  :  they  were  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of '  The  Theatre  Royal  Westminster.'  It  breaks  out  into 
an  equestrian  pantomime  at  Christmas,  it  is  true ;  but  as  a  British 
institution  it  exists  no  longer :  as  such  it  is  dead,  dead  as  a  door- 
nail. 

A  famous  man  in  his  day,  and  with  a  fame  not  wholly  confined 
within  his  circle,  was  Philip  Astley,  the  founder  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre. His  early  life  promised  few  eventualities ;  he  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  trade  of  cabinet-maker ;  but,  a  quarrel  taking 
place  between  him  and  his  parent,  he  quitted  his  native  town  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  where  he  was  bom  in  1742,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Coventry,  enlisted  in  General  Elliott's  famous  troop  of 
Light  Horse.     Going  abroad,  he   served  in  the   German  wars, 
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and,  a  stalwart  fellow  of  six  feet  odd,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
brave  and  excellent  soldier.  He  was  very  fond  of  horses,  made 
a  study  of  their  characters,  and  took  great  delight  in  breaking 
them  in  and  teaching  them  tricks,  until  at  length  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  to  make  the  training  of  them  a  profession.  About 
the  time  of  the  regiment  returning  to  England,  three  men,  named 
Price,  Johnson,  and  Old  Sampson,  had  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
this  business,  and  used  to  exhibit  performing  horses  in  various 
parts  of  London.  There  was  one  place  in  particular,  the  '  Three 
Hats'  at  Islington,  where  'The  Jubilee  Gardens,'  which  were  sur- 
rounded with  refreshment  boxes,  were  formed  into  an  amphitheatre, 
and  thither  Philip  Astley  went  to  study  the  tricks,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  *  the  professors,'  and  worm  out  their  secrets.  i 

Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army,  as  a 

reward  for  good  conduct,  to  which  the  General  further  added  the 

gift  of  a  horse,  who  thereafter  figured  as  a  celebrated  quadruped 

actor,  of  whom  more  anon.     Astley  now  started  as  a  showman  in  a 

field  near  a  thoroughfare  called  Glover's  Halfpenny  Hatch,  formed  a 

ring  with  rope  and  stakes,  and  went  round  with  the  hat ;  then  he 

travelled  about  the  country  exhibiting  after  the  same  manner. 

After  a  time  he  returned  to  London  and  opened  what  he  called  a 

Riding  School,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  Waterloo 

terminus  now  stands.   For  a  time  both  the  ring  and  the  auditorium 

were  uncovered,  until,  finding  but  scant  audiences  on  wet  evening?, 

he  erected  sheds,  for  which  an  extra  price  of  admission  was  charged. 

He  also  performed  in  a  large  room,  Xo.  22  Piccadilly,  where  he 

exhibited  'Chinese  shadow?,'  fireworks,  learned  dogs,  conjuring 

horses  who  danced  minuets  and  hornpipes,  &c.      In  1770  he  took 

upon  lease  a  piece  of  waste  ground  near  Westminster  Bridge, 

upon  which  an  old  man  had  been  used  to  breed  pheasants,  and 

opened  a  new  riding  school ;  but  the  ring  was  still  open  and  the 

seats  only  partly  covered.     At  first  he  performed  without  a  license, 

and  proceedings  were  commenced  against  him.     One  day,  however, 

the  King  happened  to  cross  Westminster  Bridge  on  a  horse  that 

proved  perfectly  unmanageable.   Astley,  who  was  looking  on,  came 

to  his  Majesty's  assistance,  and  soon  rendered  the  brute  docile. 

For  this  service  he  received  a  license  a  few  days  afterwards. 

It  was  not  until  1780  that  he  erected  a  regular  and  roofed-in 
building,  with  two  tiers  of  boxes,  a  pit  and  a  gallery.  The  way  he 
obtained  his  building  materials  is  characteristic  of  the  man  :  At 
the  close  of  an  election,  it  was  usual  for  the  mob  to  make  bonfires 
o{  the  hustings.  An  election  taking  ^lace  about  this  time,  Astley 
offered  to  give  beer  to  aW  w\io  ^o\3X^\yc\Ti^>iXi^^Q^^^'^^svT3a.S^^^ 
of  burning  it.   With  this,  and  aome  o\d  ^^^^c^^Ti^>b^^^^^ft^^s^ 
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Amphitheatre.     The  following  is  an  abridged  copy  of  one  of  the 
earliest  bills : — 


winter's  evenings'  amusements. 

On  Monday  the  27th,  and  Wednesday  the  29tli  instant  (Noveml)er  1780)  will 
be  presented  at  the  Amphitheatre  Riding  House,  Westminster  Bridge,  a  great 
variety  of  pleasing  New  Feats  of  Activity  and  Afrility  on  Foot  and  Horseback. 
The  whole  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Astley.  Notwithstanding  the  many  im 
provements,  no  additional  price  in  the  admittance.  Box,  2«.  Crf. ;  Upper  Box, 
la.  0</.;  Pit,  1«. ;  Side  Gallery,  (Sd.  Doors  to  be  opened  at  half-past  five,  to  begin 
at  half-past  six  precisely. 

Part  the  First :  '  The  Ombres  Chinoises,  or  Tilliputian  World,'  with  many 
scenes  and  other  decorations.  Part  the  Second :  Horsemanship  on  a  single  horse, 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  being  his  first  appearance ;  also  Mrs.  Taylor,  a  young  lady  from 
Vienna,  will  perform  several  feats  of  horsemanship  on  a  single  horse,  being  her 
first  appearance.  Part  the  Third  :  The  Little  Conjuring  Horse  will  go  through 
his  different  exercises  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  Part  the  Fourth :  Tricks  ot 
Strength  and  Agility,  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Richer,  equilibrist,  etc.  Part  the 
Iiflh :  Horsemanship  on  two  horses.  Part  the  Sixth :  The  Polander^s  Tricks  on 
chairs,  tables,  pedestals,  ladders,  etc.  Part  the  Seventh  :  Lofty  vatdting  and 
manly  agility,  commonly  called  tumbling,  over  horses,  through  hoops,  over 
men's  heads,  tables,  chairs,  etc.  Part  the  Eighth :  Horsemanship  on  two 
horses  by  the  celebrated  Master  Astley,  the  greatest  performer  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  age,  and  as  a  horseman  stands  unparalleled  by  aU  nations. 
Part  the  Ninth :  New  Pyramids,  or  men  piled  upon  men,  with  new  dresses  and 
other  decorations.  Part  the  Tenth;  Slack  Rope  vaulting,  by  Mr.  Dawson. 
Part  the  Eleventh :  An  equilibrium  on  the  perpendicular  moving  ladder ;  after 
which  the  Beautiful  Zebra  will  walk  round  the  Riding  School  for  the  inspection 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others.  To  describe  the  beauties  of  the  Zebra  would 
be  much  too  large  for  a  newspaper,  etc. 

^^  The  Zebra  to  be  sold  for  400  guineas.  The  whole  to  conclude  with  several 
uncommon  and  pleasing  feats  of  great  agility,  by  Master  Astley,  who  in  a  most 
amazing  equilibrium,  whilst  the  horse  is  in  'gallop,'  dances  and  vaults,  etc.,  also 
plays  an  air  on  the  violin,  and  displays  a  fiag  in  many  comic  attitudes  which 
have  never  been  exhibited,  or  even  thought  of,  by  any  horseman  in  Europe, 
etc.,  etc. 

Very  soon  the  Amphitbeatre  grew  quite  famous ;  we  find 
mention  made  of  it  in  BoswelPs  *  Johnson,'  and  in  Horace  Walpole's 
Letters  ;  and  after  a  time  tbe  performances  became  more  ambitious 
in  their  nature,  for  the  bills  of  1787  announce  musical  pieces  and 
ballets  in  addition  to  the  other  attractions.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
poet  kept  upon  the  establishment.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  post  was  neither  dignified  nor  lucrative,  and  Mr.  Oakman — 
such  was  the  name  of  this  disciple  of  Apollo — had  failings  which 
put  him  at  a  disadvantage.  One  day,  having  written  a  piece,  he 
brought  it  to  the  manager  and  requested  an  advance  of  a  ^uinea-^ 
in  consideration  of  which  he  was  wiWmg  lo  -^etrnV^^^Ocv  ^j^^fc\^s^^<5i^»A 
and  excisions  as   his  employer  might  t\ivcv\L  xi^cfe'ssax^.      K^CSfc^ 
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glanced  at  the  roll  of  MS.,  and,  after  making  the  remark  that  a 
pruning  knife,  and  not  a  pen  and  ink,  was  required,  proceeded  to 
mercilessly  cut  and  slash  it.  Having  reduced  the  effusion  by 
about  a  third,  he  turned  to  the  poet  and  said,  *  If  you'll  promise 
not  to  get  drunk,  you  shall  have  the  guinea.'  Of  course  the  poet 
promised  he  would  not,  and  pocketed  the  money ;  but  as  he  went 
away  he  took  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  bantling  by  writing 
with  chalk  upon  the  managerial  door,  *  Mangling  done  here.' 

By-and-by  the  patent  theatres,  growing  jealous  of  the  success 
of  the  Amphitheatre,  began  to  interfere  with  the  winter  perform- 
ances. Astley  then  went  over  to  Paris,  and  built  an  amphitheatre 
(afterwards  Franconi's)  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple.  Young  Astley 
performed  before  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  was  presented 
by  their  majesties  with  a  gold  medal  set  with  diamonds,  and 
received  from  them  the  name  of  the  English  Eose,  in  distinction 
from  Vestris,  the  celebrated  dancer,  whom  they  called  the  French 
Eose.  When  the  Eevolution  broke  out,  the  building  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  turned  into 
barracks  ;  but  when  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  Astley's  rights 
were  restored,  and  compensation  was  made  him  for  his  losses. 
In  1793  this  indefatigable  caterer  for  public  amusements  intro- 
duced circus  performances  into  Ireland,  as  he  had  into  London 
and  Paris,  and  built  a  third  amphitheatre  in  Peter  Street,  Dublin. 
The  next  year  the  building  in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Eoad  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  He  was  in  France  at  the  time,  and  of 
course  hurried  home  immediately  on  receiving  the  disastrous  news. 
Calling  the  company  together,  he  addressed  them  with — 'Now, 
girls  and  boys,  we  must  begin  again ;  no  deserters  among  you,  I 
hope ;  stick  by  me :  I'll  give  you  all  half  salaries  till  we  commence 
once  more ;  and  if  any  of  you  wish  to  take  benefits,  I'll  do  what  I 
can  for  you.'  For  a  time  he  gave  performances  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  and  within  seven  months  the  new  house  was  built  and 
opened.  Nine  years  afterwards,  in  1803,  the  building  was  again 
consumed  by  fire.  Scarcely  were  the  ruins  cold  when  he  once 
more  set  about  the  re-erection,  superintending  the  work  himself. 
Early  and  late,  in  frost  and  snow,  hail,  rain,  sunshine,  he  was 
always  there,  drilling  the  men  at  their  work  as  though  he  were 
the  sergeant  of  a  regiment.  This,  tlie  second  Amphitheatre  raised 
upon  the  same  spot,  was  opened  on  Easter  Monday,  1804. 

Like  a  very  Alexander,  however,  he  still  craved  for  new  king- 
doms, and  in  1805  took  the  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground,  upon  which 
old  Craven  House  stood,  at  the  north-west  end  of  Wych  Street. 
JVb  sooner  were  the  documeTil^  s\giie^  ^xi^  ^^ia\fe<i\3aasvlie  proceeded 
to  collect  workmen  from  t\ie  iie\^\iovmxi^  Y^iN5\^^-\i^>asfc'8.  v>sA^\. 
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tbem  to  work.  A  little  before  this  be  bad  bougbt  an  old  prize 
French  man-of-war,  that  was  to  be  broken  up,  the  ^  Ville  de  Paris,' 
or  the '  Wheel  de  Pary,'  as  he  called  it.  The  masts,  yards,  and  bow- 
sprits were  turned  into  beams  and  uprights  for  his  new  theatre, 
the  planks  were  laid  down  for  the  stage,  even  the  sails  and  tar- 
paulins were  turned  to  account ;  the  roof  was  formed  of  tin  plates. 
Every  day,  from  morning  till  night,  he  was  to  be  seen  in  front  of 
the  works  seated  in  a  little  one-horse  chaise,  constructed  to  exactly 
fit  his  portly  form.  The  new  building  was  called  the  Olympic 
Pavilion.  There  was  only  one  tier  of  boxes,  the  pit  surrounded  the 
circle,  and  at  the  back  of  this,  parted  off  by  an  iron  grating,  was 
the  gallery.  There  was  no  orchestra,  the  musicians  being  placed 
in  two  st^e  boxes  opposite  to  each  other. 

But  the  new  speculation  was  a  failure  from  the  first,  and  Astley 
soon  became  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  it.  He  sent  circulars  round 
to  the  different  theatres  describing  its  advantages. 

*  We'll  throw  the  bone,  Johnny,'  he  said  to  his  son,  ^  and  let 
the  dogs  fight  for  it ;  some  one  will  snap  at  it.'  The  dog  who 
snapped  at  it  was  W^illiam  Robert  Elliston,  who,  although  lessee  of 
half-a-dozen  theatres  already,  seized  upon  the  offer,  and  purchased 
the  property  for  three  thousand  guineas,  and  an  annuity  to  Astley 
of  one  hundred  more.  Long  before  this  Philip  had  taken  his  son 
and  three  or  four  others  into  partnership  in  the  Westminster 
Amphitheatre,  and  his  health  failing  about  this  time  his  physicians 
advised  him  to  go  to  France.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  in  a 
house  of  his  own,  close  to  his  circus,  where  he  died  on  October  20, 
1814,' at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  his 
son  died  in  the  same  house,  in  the  same  bed,  on  October  19, 1821. 

Although  his  speculations  were  generally  successful — by  one 
famous  melodrama,  '  The  Blood  Red  Knight,'  he  cleared  18,000?. 
— Philip  Astley  does  not  seem  to  have  died  worth  much  money.  Yet 
he  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and  energy,  and  he  expected 
the  same  qualities  in  those  under  his  employ.  '  Come,  boys,  go  to 
work  ;  we  must  have  a  new  piece  out  on  Monday  night,'  he  said 
one  day,  late  in  the  week.  '  That  is  impossible,  sir,'  replied  the 
carpenter.  *  Who's  ^\x.  Impossible  ?  '  retorted  Astley ;  *  I  don't 
know  him ;  he  don't  live  in  this  house.'  At  one  time  the  greater 
portion  of  his  company,  and  that  the  best,  deserted  him,  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  ruining  his  establishment;  but  he  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  '  When  Mr.  Garrick  died,'  he  said,  '  the  public 
thought  the  stage  would  die  with  him,  but  they  was  mistook :  it 
did  as  well  after  him  as  with  him,  and  so  it  will  be  with  me ;  for 
though  I've  lost  talent,  I  can  rear  more,  and  1Y\^  tq\\\  \si>a&V.  ^* 

When  the  war  with  France  "broke  o\3A,  m  Vl^^^  is&^«^  ^^^«2^» 
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over  with  the  Duke  of  York,  as  a  volunteer,  to  superintend  the 
horses,  and  he  proved  himself  a  soldiers'  friend.  He  took  with  him 
a  large  chest  with  bits  of  broadcloth,  thread,  needles,  leather, 
bristles,  wax,  and  other  odds  and  ends  likely  to  be  useful  in  a 
campaign,  together  with  five  hundred  flannel  jackets,  in  the  comer 
of  each  of  which  was  sewn  a  bright  new  shilling,  which,  he  said, 
would  be  a  friend  in  need  for  the  poor  fellows  when  they  were 
hard  up  and  wanted  something  to  drink.  All  the  company  of  the 
Amphitheatre  gave  something  towards  this,  the  ladies  making  the 
jackets.  During  a  retreat  he  succeeded  in  saving  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Duke  with  the  present  of  four 
horses.  These  he  put  up  to  auction,  and  spent  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  in  treating  the  men  of  his  division.  Upon  his  return 
to  England  he  had  the  honour  of  escorting  Prince  Ernest, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  gave  him 
a  letter  to  the  Queen,  recommending  him  as  a  bold  soldier  and  a 
deserving  veteran.  All  his  comrades  were  admitted  gratis  to  his 
entertainment,  and  special  seats  on  each  side  the  entrance  to  the 
ring  were  placed  for  their  accommodation.  This,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  a  profitable  piece  of  generosity,  since  people  flocked  in  crowds 
to  see  these  brave  warriors. 

When  he  was  in  want  of  horses,  Astley  would  buy  four  or 
five  at  Smith  field,  seldom  giving  more  than  five  pounds  apiece 
for  them.  He  cared  little  for  shape,  colour,  or  breed  ;  good 
temper  was  their  chief  recommendation.  He  certainly  achieved 
some  wonderful  results  by  his  training.  But  his  greatest  suc- 
cess was  with  the  horse  he  first  started  with,  the  present  of 
General  Elliott.  Billy — such  was  the  name  the  quadruped  de- 
lighted in — would,  it  is  said,  take  off  his  own  saddle,  wash  his  feet 
in  a  pail  of  water,  take  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  off  the  fire, 
carry  a  complete  tea  equipage,  and  perform  the  part  of  waiter  to 
the  company.  Once  his  master  was  prevailed  upon  to  lend  Billy 
for  a  few  days  to  a  brother  showman,  a  friend  of  his,  named 
Saimders.  Immediately  afterwards  this  man's  effects  were  seized 
and  sold  for  debt ;  and,  Astley  knowing  nothing  of  this,  Billy 
went  with  the  rest,  and  all  trace  was  lost  of  him.  About  three 
years  afterwards,  as  two  of  the  equestrian  actors  were  walking 
through  an  East-end  thoroughfare,  one  suddenly  exclaimed  to  the 
other,  pointing  to  a  horse  and  cart :  '  I  say,  Jack,  I'm  a  Dutchman 
if  that  ain't  our  Billy.'  '  Impossible  ! '  answered  the  other.  *  I 
tell  you  it  is ;  I'll  try  him.'  Astley  taught  his  horses  by  certain 
signs — one  of  these  was  clicking  the  nails  of  his  forefinger  and 
thumb.  This  experiment  ^2kS  no^  Vt\^^^  ^\A  "jn!^  ^Ocva  %<csv«vji  the 
horse  pricked  up  bis  eats  and  V^-ccci  \.o  e^^et*   ^Sa  \^^\^\:\V^  ^««. 
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at  once  established ;  the  two  actors  embraced  their  old  friend  with 
delight,  and  he  testified  his  pleasure  at  the  meeting  by  capering 
and  rubbing  his  head  against  them.  The  owner  was  found  in  an 
adjoining  public-house,  a  bargain  was  struck,  and  Billy  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  actors.  '  He's  a  monstrous  good-tempered  cretur,'  said 
the  man,  '  but  he's  got  such  odd  antics  we  always  call  him  the 
Mountebank.'  Billy  was  received  by  his  old  master  with  tears  of 
joy,  and  the  next  night  was  taking  oflf  his  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  handing  round  his  tea-tray,  with  all  his  old  dexterity.  The 
horse  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  forty-two,  and  survived  his 
master ;  when  he  was  too  old  for  work,  he  was  kept  in  his  stable, 
ind  allowed  two  quartern  loaves  a  day ;  and  upon  his  death  a  por- 
bion  of  his  skin  was  used  to  cover  a  '  big  drum.' 

The  glories  of  the  old  house  were  well  sustained  after  the 
younger  Astley's  death  by  his  successor  Davis,  who  was,  however, 
fuilty  of  the  heresy  of  changing  the  name  to  Davis's  Amphitheatre. 
rhe  famous  Ducrow  was  the  next  proprietor,  and  under  his  rule 
he  building  was,  in  1841,  burned,  for  the  third  time,  to  the  ground, 
[n  that  same  year  it  was  again  rebuilt,  by  William  Batty,  a  name 
Jiat  will  call  up  many  delightful  reminiscences  of  childhood  to 
K>me  of  our  readers  ;  and  with  him  closes  the  chronicle. 

Sharing  the  fate  of  all  other  institutions,  great  and  small, 
Astley's '  at  length  fell  upon  evil  days.  Whether  the  clowns 
^ere  duller  than  those  of  yore,  the  *  scenes  in  the  circle '  less 
unusing,  the  daring  feats  of  horsemanship  less  exciting,  or  whether 
ne  must  ascribe  the  falling  oflf  of  public  patronage  to  the  proverbial 
ickleness  of  public  taste,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  pronounce ;  but 
in  1863  circus  performances  were  discontinued,  and  the  building, 
)eing  remodelled  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  was  reopened  as  the 
Theatre  Boyal  Westminster,  with  what  success  is  still  within  the 
nemory  of  all  persons  interested  in  things  theatrical. 

H.    BARTON   BAKER. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

« 

'l  WILL  DISCOURSE  WITH  MY  PHILOSOPHEB.' 

It  was  Sunday;  the  bells  were  clinking  and  chiming  for  the  church- 
goers all  over  London,  and  were  making  their  jangle  heard  even 
in  Grabrielle's  sheltered  little  demesne.  With  the  smell  of  the  leaves 
and  the  rustle  of  the  branches  all  around  her,  Grabrielle  found  the 
echoes  of  the  bells  blend  and  lose  themselves  in  sweet  vague 
memories  of  delicious  summer  Sundays  long  ago — her  '  long  ago' — 
in  the  country,  when  the  air  was  so  soft  and  quiet  that  the  crow 
of  some  distant  cock  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  roused  all  the 
world  from  sleep.  Few  sensations  can  be  more  sweet  and  tanta- 
lising than  that  sudden  illusion  of  the  country  in  the  midst  of 
London ;  it  is  like  the  breath  of  the  west  wind  that  on  a  soft,  mild 
winter  day  deludes  and  delights  one  for  a  moment  with  the  thought 
that  spring  has  come. 

Grabrielle  felt  in  a  mood  to  be  very  happy.  She  began  to  think 
of  late  that  she  had  not  been  living  in  vain.  She  had,  however,  for 
some  time  been  haunted  by  the  thought  of  Claudia  Lemuel,  whom 
she  had  promised  to  visit  some  Sunday;  and  now  this  was  a 
Sunday. 

Gabrielle  was  one  of  that  rare  class  of  beings,  sometimes  found 
rather  trying  by  their  friends,  with  whom  a  promise  given  is  a 
conscientious  burden,  and  almost  a  physical  torment,  until  it  be 
fairly  redeemed. 

'  I  must  go  to  see  Miss  Lemuel  to-day  :  I  cannot  neglect  her 
any  longer,'  Gabrielle  said.  'Will  you  come,  Gertrude?  Don't,  if  you 
don't  like — you  are  not  bound  ;  but  I  promised,  and  I  am  really 
anxious  to  see  her,  and  to  hear  what  she  can  have  to  say  about 
her  philosophy  and  all  the  rest  of  it :  it  may  do  one  good.  Besides, 
her  mother  has  gone,  and  the  poor  girl  is  all  alone.  One  must  feel 
for  her.' 

'  If  that  old  woman  were  my  mother,'  the  gracious  Gertrude 
said, '  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  her  for  taking  herself  off 
anywhere  and  leaving  me  to  myself.' 

'Ah,  but  then  she  is  her  mother ' 

'  Yes,  that's  the  nuisaivce  oi  \^\  \^  ^^  ^^xe^V^  c$v^<^  might  get  rid 
of  her.' 


^ 
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*  Then  you  don't  care  to  come  ? '  Gabrielle  said,  a  little  dis 
couraged ;  '  well,  I  feel  bound  to  go,  Gertrude.' 

*  Oh,  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,'  Miss  Elvin  said  hastily. 
She  could  not  by  any  means  aflford  to  seem  regardless  of  Gabrielle's 
wishes  just  yet.  '  But  I  fancied  my  brother  would  call  to  see  me  to- 
day— he  would  call  about  five  ;  we  could  hardly  be  back  so  soon, 
perhaps  ?  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  come.' 

'  Your  brother,  Gertrude  ?  Wait  for  your  brother,  by  all  means. 
That  is  much  better  for  you  than  going  to  see  Miss  Lemuel.  You 
are  not  pledged  to  her  at  all.' 

It  was  settled  that  Miss  Elvin  was  to  remain  at  home  on  the 
chance  of  her  brother  calling.  Miss  Elvin  did  not  really  expect 
her  brother,  but  she  was  lazy,  and  hated  the  thought  of  going  to 
be  bored  by  Miss  Lemuel ;  and  besides  she  had  a  faint  hope  that 
Mr.  Walter  Taxal  might  put  in  an  appearance  that  day,  and  it 
would  lie  very  satisfactory  to  have  him  all  to  herself.  She  felt  very 
free  and  hopeful,  then,  when  Gabrielle  had  fairly  gone  out  of  the 
place. 

Miss  Elvin  was  on  one  of  her  not  infrequent  visits  to  Gabrielle. 
She  was  one  of  the  sources  of  Gabrielle's  recent  happiness,  for 
Gabrielle  was  able. to  believe  that  she  had  helped  to  open  a  career 
for  the  child  of  song. 

The  introduction  to  Lady  Honeybell  had  been  to  Miss  Elvin  like 
the  piece  of  lead  which  the  philosophical  experimentalist  hands  to 
the  poor  man  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  and  out  of  which  come  all 
the  chances  that  bring  high  fortune.  She  sang  at  Lady  Honey  bell's 
parties,  she  sang  at  other  parties,  she  was  invited  to  sing  every- 
where;  she  was  becoming  the  songstress  of  the  season  in  private 
life;  she  was  well  paid  and  liberally  complimented.  An  eminent 
and  fashionable  artist  pronounced  her  beautiful  after  the  true  form 
of  beauty,  and  several  young  men  who  had  thought  her  an  ugly 
little  girl  before,  raved  about  her  peerless  charms  from  that  moment. 
She  only  saug  in  private,  and  said  that  was  all  she  intended  to  do  ; 
although  in  her  secret  heart  she  still  cherished  high  above  almost 
every  other  ambition  the  longing  to  come  out  on  the  stage  of  the 
grand  opera  and  make  a  splendid  success  there,  and  see  the  whole 
town  at  her  feet.  This  was  almost  her  highest  ambition,  but  there 
was  one  still  higher,  and  that  was  to  be  married  to  a  man  witli 
position  and  money.  She  was  a  very  shrewd  little  person,  and 
seeing  that  success  in  opera  did  not  by  any  means  depend  so  much 
upon  the  patronage  of  a  select  few  as  upon  the  critics  and  the  '  great 
big  stupid  public,'  she  was  well  content  to  try  her  chance  for  a 
season  or  two  in  private.  If  during  that  tim.^  die  Q«vs3AYDA»5y^'^ 
man  of  position  to  fall  in  love  with  \iet,\ie'^o\i\j\\»N^T^\fi»'^ 
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more  likely  to  marry  her,  she  thought,  than  if  she  had  actually 
made  her  appearance  on  the  stage.  Meantime,  she  had  made  her 
brother  give  up  the  Camberwell  residence  and  take  a  bedroom  in 
one  of  the  smaJl  West-end  streets,  where  there  could  be  a  room 
also  for  her  at  any  time  when  she  needed  such  shelter.  But  for  the 
present  she  had  little  need  of  it.  She  lived  at  Lady  Honeybell'sor 
at  Gabrielle's,  or  at  the  house  of  any  other  lady  who  chose  to  ask 
her  to  spend  a  few  days.  She  had  in  fact  thrown  herself  upon  the 
world  to  be  protected,  cared  for,  and  sheltered ;  and  the  world,  as 
is  its  lazy  wont,  had  accepted  the  trust  unquestioning,  and  protected, 
cared  for,  and  sheltered  her.  It  is  marvellous  how  much  of  this 
duty  a  certain  class  of  being  can  calmly  impose  upon  other  people. 
The  person  who  undertakes  such  a  part  must  have  a  genius  for  it ; 
training  will  not  do,  nor  will  any  amount  of  patient  resolve 
enable  him  or  her  to  acquire  the  art  to  whom  it  has  not  been  the 
spontaneous  gift  of  bountiful  nature.  A  shy  man  might  as  well 
try  to  teach  himself  to  be  at  once  pushing  and  easy  as  one  who  has 
not  Miss  Elvin's  faculty  go  about  to  acquire  the  knack  of  it. 

Miss  Elvin  had  set  her  heart  especially  on  Walter  Taxal.  There 
was  much  about  him  which  would  have  suited  her  exactly.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  lord ;  he  was  called '  the  Honourable ; '  his  wife  would 
be  '  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Taxal.*  He  was  not  dependent  on  a 
younger  brother's  allowance — she  had  found  out  that  he  had  money 
from  his  mother ;  he  was  fond  of  music,  and  naturally  he  would 
have  musical  parties  at  his  house,  when  he  was  married,  and  he 
would  be  proud  of  his  wife's  singing ;  assuming  of  course  that  that 
happy  being  could  sing.  Between  her  and  the  possible  realisation 
of  this  ambition,  Miss  Elvin  saw  one  barrier,  and  that  was  the  person 
of  the  all-unsuspecting  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe.  Miss  Elvin  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  Gabrielle  was  anxious  to  become  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Taxal ;  the  way  slie  went  on  to  that  imfortunate  young  man. 
Miss  Elvin  said  to  herself,  was  quite  shocking.  He  must  surely  see 
it,  she  thought ;  but  then  young  men  were  so  weak  sometimes,  and 
this  one  young  man  was  so  goodnatured  tliat  she  greatly  feared  the 
audacious  arts  of  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  might  fail  to  meet  with 
their  just  discomfiture. 

Professor  Elvin  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  confidant  of  liis  sister's 
plans  and  hopes.  At  least,  if  she  did  not  tell  him  of  her  own  designs 
on  Mr.  Taxal  and  ask  directly  for  his  sympathy,  she  told  him  of 
Gabrielle's  designs  on  that  youth  and  appealed  for  his  reprobation ; 
and  Professor  Elvin  understood,  and  gave  his  best  hopes  and  wishes 
accordingly.  It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that  he  now  began 
to  think  of  dropping  the  title  of  Professor.  Not  long  since,  it  was 
his  ambition  to  be  tliua  a\wa^^  ^di^Tfe^^^-.  \i\xV  ^\E^\\:vi\:^  ^»1  of 
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yesterday  is  the  starting-point  it  longs  to  leave  beliind  to-day,  and 
Elvin  now  would  rather  have  the  professorship  forgotten  altogether. 
He  had  sometimes,  when  meeting  military  men,  spoken  of  himself 
as  a  brother  in  arms.  This  was  a  modest  playfulness  on  his  part. 
He  talked  of  himself  to  guardsmen  as  a  brother  in  arms  with  gentle 
deprecating  vanity,  inasmuch  as  he  taught  one  branch  of  the 
general  profession  of  arms  which  they  followed,  but  now  he  was  a 
little  inclined  to  allow  the  brotherhood  of  arms  to  become  a  closer 
kinship.  He  began  to  be  under  the  impression  that  he  had  at 
some  time  held  Her  Majesty's  commission.  This  is  a  favourite  illu- 
sion of  a  certain  class  of  actors,  and  it  now  became  a  cherished 
article  of  faith  with  Mr.  Elvin.  He  looked  forward  to  becoming 
Captain  Elvin  in  course  of  time.  If  imhappily  he  had  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Gabrielle  in  the  days  when  the  professorship 
was  a  self-conferred  honour,  and  insisted  on  its  recognition,  he 
would  have  been  Captain  Elvin  to  her  all  at  once. 

Meanwhile  Grabrielle  has  found  Claudia  Lemuel  at  home. 

Claudia  lived,  as  she  had  told  Gabrielle,  in  chambers.  She 
did  not  live  in  lodgings,  but  in  chambers.  The  chambers  were  in 
one  of  the  newer  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  They  were  on  o;ie  of  the  higher  ranges  of  a  building 
occupied  as  to  the  ground-floor  by  the  legation  of  a  small  foreign 
state ;  and  as  to  the  upper  stages  by  an  artist  or  two,  a  mysterious 
wine  company  or  two,  and  a  foreign  dress-maker  who  professed  a 
new  principle — and  of  course  by  Claudia  Lemuel.  Claudia's 
chambers  consisted  of  a  sitting-room,  a  kitchen,  and  three  bed- 
rooms. Two  of  the  bedrooms  were  for  the  young  persons  whom 
Claudia  called  her  friends  and  whom  other  mortals  would  have 
called  maid-servants.  It  was  part  of  Claudia's  principles  that  the 
two  girls  must  be  on  an  absolute  equality  with  her  as  regards 
meals  and  sleeping  accommodation.  One  of  the  two  women  was  a 
faithful  friend  and  follower  of  Mrs.  Lemuel,  and  had  got  to  imder- 
stand  Claudia's  ways ;  the  other  was  the  sixth  or  seventh  new- 
-comer on  whom  the  principles  of  equality  and  Claudia's  own 
special  pessimism  had  been  tried  in  succession  without  any  good 
«flFect  in  the  way  of  the  exaltation  of  character.  One  young 
person  had  taken  first  to  wearing  and  afterwards  to  pawning 
Claudia's  petticoats  and  stockings,  and  when  remonstrated  with 
argued  rather  saucily  that  Claudia  told  her  one  was  aa  good  lu 
another  in  that  place,  and  she  didn't  mind  for  her  part  Claudia's 
borrowing  her  petticoats  and  stockings  if  she  liked.  Claudia 
thought  there  was  something  in  the  argument,  but  had  to  dismiss 
her  all  the  same.  Another  girl  got  into  tY\fe  ^^-^  oS.  %ww^  ^>i^>  ^ 
night  and  not  coining  back  until  the  ioWoVvu^  moTsiYSi^-    "^^^ 

VOL,  xxxrm.    tro,  clij,  ^ 
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or  three  gave  instant  warning  on  being  told  that  Claudia's  principles 
forbade  any  beer.  One  came  home  one  afternoon  rather  excited, 
and  replied  to  Claudia's  appeal  about  the  lowering  of  the  dignity 
of  womanhood  by  brandishing  a  carving-knife,  and  the  police  had 
to  be  invited  to  intervene. 

Gabrielle  was  lucky  enough  to  reach  the  chambers  for  the  first 
time  while  there  was  a  new  girl  fresh  from  the  country  on  trial, 
who  had  not  yet  been  foimd  wanting.  No  other  visitor  had  yet 
arrived,  and  Grabrielle  had  time  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
Claudia,  to  ask  about  Claudia's  mother  and  hear  that  she  had 
started  on  her  tour,  and  then  to  speak  of  other  things. 

*  What  pretty  furniture  you  have  I '  Grabrielle  said.  *  All  of  the 
same  white  wood.     What  is  that  pretty  white  wood  ?  ' 

*  Common  white  deal,'  Claudia  answered,  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining.  *  The  cheapest  deal.  I  have  had 
everything  made  for  myself,  everything  in  the  room.  It  is  a 
principle  of  mine.' 

*  To  have  everything  made  for  yourself  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,  but  to  have  everything  made  on  the  principle  of 
truth.  No  paint,  no  varnish,  no  table-covers,  no  chair-covers,  no 
imitation  of  anything.  What  is  beauty  ?  Utility.  What  is 
utility  ?  That  which,  while  best  serving  its  purpose,  is  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  to  procure.  You  will  ask  me  why  not  solid  oak  or 
ebony  ?  Because  they  do  not  combine  the  maximum  of  utility  with 
the  minimum  of  cost.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Gabrielle. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some 
visitors.  This  was  the  day  when  Claudia  regularly  conversed  with 
the  friends  who  were  anxious  like  her,  and  by  her  ministration,  to 
find  out  the  truth  in  everything  and  to  strip  all  doctrine  bare 
of  excrescence  and  of  illusion.  Claudia  presented  each  of  her 
visitors  in  turn  to  Gabrielle.  She  called  everyone  by  her  baptismal 
name  except  Gabrielle,  who  was  not  supposed  to  be  yet  converted 
to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  any  addition  to  the  name  is  an 
untruth.  To  do  Claudia's  little  sisterhood  justice,  it  was  unlike 
most  sects  in  the  fact  that  it  cheerfully  admitted  diflFerence  of 
opinion  and  variety  of  practice.  Gabrielle  had  never  before  seen 
or  heard  of  any  sect  which  illustrated  no  principle  of  exclusiveness 
or  indeed  of  persecution.  *  Is  there ' — the  whimsical  question 
came  up  in  lier  mind — '  only  one  truly  free  and  liberal  sect  on  earth  ? 
and  is  it  represented  by  a  handful  of  girls  and  women  in  a  little 
room  at  the  top  of  a  house  in  a  small  London  street?  '  Gabrielle 
be/^'an  to  grow  melancholy. 

*Afy  friend  LetiUa  RoWU^  l\v^  e^^^x  C\^\\.^\^^\>Oql  V'Kt  \ar 
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troductions  weDt  on.  '  Letitia  is  the  celebrated  poet«ss.  Slie  is  the 
authoress  of  "  Alcyone,  or  the  Central  Sun."  It  ia  a  metaphysical 
poem.     You  have  read  it,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  read  it,'  Gabrielle  answered^*  yet.' 
'  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  if  you  will  allow  me,'  the  poetess 
said.  She  was  a  tall  and  elderly  woman  to  whom  Gabrielle's  heart 
went  out  in  a  moment,  her  black  dress  looked  so  rusty.  In 
another  country,  Gabrielle  thought,  such  a  woman  would  have 
distinction.  She  did  not  stop  to  put  any  question  to  heraelf  as  to 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  better  land  which  would  have 
crowned  the  authoress  of '  Alcyone.' 

'  Elizabeth  Eagle,'  Claudia  said,  iutroduciag  a  rather  pretty 
girl,  whose  youthful  face  contrasted  oddly  with  the  little  old- 
fashioned  corkscrew  ringlets  that  adorned  it.  '  Elizabeth  has 
publisheda  remarkable  series  of  letters  on  the  new  political  economy. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Barbara  Severance  ?  She  ia  the 
editor  of  the  "  Religious  Dissector,"  a  monthly  organ  of  advanced 
public  opinion,  intended  to  show  the  central  fallacy  imderlying 
all  creeds  hitherto  accepted  among  men.  Elizabeth's  letters  on 
the  new  political  economy  appeared  first  in  the  "  Dissector."  They 
were  then  called  "  A  Political  Gospel  for  True  Men."  ' 

*  When  we  speak  of  men,  of  course  we  mean  women  also,'  the 
editor  of  the 'Religious  Dissector'  explained.  She  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  fat  little  woman  of  about  five-and-forty,  with  a  beaming  ex- 
pression of  kindness;  just  the  sort  of  woman  from  whom  children 
instinctively  expect  bread  and  jam,  witli  plenty  of  jam. 
'  Of  course,'  Gabrielle  said. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  "  of  course  "  so  cordially,'  Barbara 
Severance  remarked.  '  Women  out  in  the  world  don't  always 
fell  in  with  our  views.' 

'  I  am  not  much  in  the  world,  but  I  don't  see  how  anyone 
could  object.     Why  should  anyone  object  ? ' 

'  We  don't  admit  any  difference  between  man  and  woman,' 
Barbara  explained.  '  At  least,  I  don't.  I  deny  that  nature  intends 
U8  to  admit  any.  I  see  that  my  friend  Sara  Crossley  shakes  her 
bead ;  she  has  a  diBerent  creed.  She  holds  that  man  is  the  im- 
perfect or  lower  or  unfinished  animal,  and  is  destined  to  pass  away 
altogether  in  time.  Now,  I  don't  admit  that  nature  makes  any 
imperfections.' 

'  But  then  you  must  allow  me  to  say  something  on  that, 
Barbara,'  another  lady  interposed,  speaking  in  a  sweet,  soft  mono- 
tone.    '  I  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  nature.     What  is  nature 
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Jfiture  is  a  gas,'  said  a  sharp  little  gVi\  vj^fti  laixni  e-jes.. 
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^Nature,  I  should  say,'  Claudia  interposed, ^ is  a  movement; 
of  course  I  only  speak  metaphorically  and  for  the  sake  of  beisg 
understood.  The  movement  of  the  imperfect  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  perfect  is  my  interpretation  of  nature.* 

'  Would  you  not  rather  call  it  a  tendency,  Claudia  ? '  a  slender, 
fashionably  dressed  philosopher  sweetly  asked. 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  clearer  way  of  conveying  the  idea  which 
you  and  I  have  in  our  minds,  Sophia,  if  we  were  to  call  it  a 
tendency,'  Claudia  replied.  *  I  gladly  accept  your  oonreotion, 
Sophia.' 

^  Not  a  correction,  certainly,  Claudia,'  Sophia  gently  remon- 
strated. '  I  should  not  presume  to  correct  Claudia'  LemueL  I 
understand  my  intellectual  position  better.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me,  that  in  your  sense — which,  pardon  me,  Jeannette ' — ^to  the 
lady  of  the  monotone, '  I  know  is  not  yours — nature  would  be  a 
tendency  rather  than  a  movement.' 

Grabrielle  did  not  find  her  ideas  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
his  surroimdings  much  cleared  up  by  assuming  nature  to  be  a 
tendency  rather  than  a  movement.  But  it  was  evident  that 
the  compromise  appeared  to  remove  a  difficulty  firom  the  way 
of  some  of  the  fair  philosophers  in  Claudia's  chambers,  and 
she  was  glad  that  a  point  of  agreement  had  been  thus  foimd 
early. 

'  We  could  hardly  do  better,  I  think,'  one  of  the  ladies  bow 
suggested, '  than  ask  Claudia  to  tell  us  what  thoughts  occur  to  her 
on  the  subject  of  nature  as  a  tendency.' 

A  little  murmur  of  approval  went  round  the  room.  The  lidy 
who  was  addressed  as  Sara  Crossley  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
disputatious  turn,  for  she  asked  : 

'  On  nature  as  a  tendency  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  nature 
as  a  force  ?  or  nature  as  a  tendency  reconciled  with  nature  as  a 
force  ?  It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  precisely  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  are  starting.' 

Gabrielle  thought  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
her  if  she  could  know  precisely  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
were  starting.  But  she  almost  began  to  despair  of  any  such  illu- 
mination.   The  lady  with  the  sweet  monotone  spoke : 

*  For  myself,  I  should  of  course  say  nature  as  a  tendency  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  nature  as  a  force.  But  I  presume 
Claudia  will  claim  to  be  allowed  to  regard  the  one  doctrine  as 
supplementary  to  the  other.' 

'  Perhaps  Claudia  would  tell  us  what  her  views  are,'  Gabrielle 
suggested,  seeing  that  Claudia  seemed  only  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  deliver  her  ideas  of  the  truth. 
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*What  I  would  say,'  Claudia  began,  ^is  thifi,'  And  then, 
standing  close  to  her  deal  table  with  one  hftnd  resting  on  it,  she 
poured  forth  in  conversational  tone  and  with  a  volubility  that 
knew  no  pause  or  even  check,  a  stream  of  words  concerning  nature 
and  man.  While  she  was  speaking  Grabrielle  took  occasion  to 
glance  round  the  room  now  and  then  and  study  the  faces  and 
heads  of  the  little  company.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  women  in 
all,  not  counting  the  hostess  and  her  two  servants.  Small  as  the 
company  was,  it  represented  womanhood  at  all  typical  ages  from 
sixteen  to  sixty.  Some  were  married;  some  were  decidedly 
pretty  ;  some  were  fashionably  dressed ;  very  few  were  fairly  of  the 
class  from  which  the  caricaturist  would  select  his  illustration  of 
the  woman  reformer.  All  looked  intelligent ;  all  spoke  volubly ; 
all  seemed  absorbed  in  earnestness ;  all  seemed  self-conceited ; 
and  yet  all — and  this  surprised  Grabrielle  most — were  patient  of 
opposing  opinions  and  gentle  of  speech*  Every  now  and  then 
Claudia  purposely  stopped,  and  then  anyone  who  had  a  question 
to  put  or  an  objection  to  suggest  was  free  to  do  so,  and  to  be  an- 
swered by  Claudia  or  anybody  else.  What  they  spoke  about 
Gabrielle  did  not  always  or  often  understand.  So  far  as  she  could 
get  at  the  general  ideas  of  their  discussion,  it  did  not  seem  to  her 
that  it  would  be  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  their  opinioas 
were  all  right  or  were  all  wrong.  The  question  whether  nature  is 
a  movement  or  only  a  tendency,  and  whether  there  is  in  actual 
fact  anything  to  be  properly  described  as  nature,  seemed  fairly 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  discussion.  'What  does  it 
matter  what  nature  is?' — the  impatient  and  unphilosophic 
Grabrielle  kept  thinking.  'What  does  it  matter,  at  all  events, 
what  we  say  it  is  ?  We  don't  change  anything  by  that,  or  do  any- 
body any  good.'  She  foimd  her  hopes  of  receiving  some  valuable 
lessons  of  life  from  Claudia  and  her  sisterhood  fast  deserting  her. 
She  was  especially  disappointed  at  not  having  heard  any  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Pessimism,  about  which  she  had  always  been 
hearing  much  and  learning  nothing.  Perhaps  her  face  was  too 
expressive  wholly  to  conceal  her  anxiety  to  get  to  something  on 
this  subject,  for  the  lady  with  the  low  monotone  voice  stiddeDly 
said : 

'  I  beg  pardon,  Claudia ;  I  am  sure  this  lady ' — gently  indi- 
cating Gabrielle — '  wishes  to  ask  a  question.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt,'  Gabrielle  said,  feeling  somewhat 
embarrassed  when  so  many  pairs  of  earnest  feminine  eyes  were 
suddenly  turned  upon  her.  'I  was  anxious  perhaps  to  hear  some 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Pessimism. 

'  We  have  been  drawn  away  from  ttiat  svi\i^%c\,^  Cw6»S^  ^^- 
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plained, '  by  the  question  as  to  the  conatituticm  of  nature.    We 
do  not  generally  venture  on  more  than  one  topic  at  a  Bitting.' 

Gabrielle  felt  as  if  she  had  been  doing  wrong,  and  hastened  t« 
apologise.  But  a  chonis  of  kindly  voices  assured  her  that  the 
(juestion  was  most  welcome  as  showing  her  philosophio  interest  in 
the  general  subject,  and  it  was  nt  once  arranged  that  the  vetj' 
next  time  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  chose  to  come,  the  question  of  T 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  to  borrow  the  espresaion  of  coiitin 
nental  parliamentary  assemblies. 

*  In  the  mean  time,'  said  Claudia,  '  I  may  perhaps  tell  out 
friend  that  we  all  differ  among  ouraelvea  here  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  Pessimism.  My  own  theory  may  be  Etata^ 
in  a  few  words,  reserving  all  examination  of  it  for  a  future  day.' 

'  I  should  like  to  hear  it  of  all  things,'  Gabrielle  said ;  'I 
should  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  next  time.' 

'  My  principle,'  Claudia  began,  '  is  this.'  Her  friends  listened 
■with  as  much  earnest  interest  as  though  the  views  of  Claudia  were 
absolutely  new  to  them.  '  All  the  false  philosophy  and  most  o 
the  evils  and  sufferings  of  life  have  come  from  the  theory  that  til 
world  ^va3  constructed  for  the  best.  My  conviction  ifl  that  ever 
thing  on  this  earth  was  constructed  for  the  worst ' 

'  For  the ? '    Gabrielle  asked,  not   quite   certain   as  I 

Claudia's  latest  word. 

'  For  the  worst.  As  a  trial  of  strength  for  the  great  rescuia 
and  reorganising  force  which  is  to  regenerate  man.  Of  course^ 
am  not  now  stating  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  no ; '  a  murmur  went  round  the  room,  some  tout 
implying  that  Claudia's  statement  would,  if  accepted  as  an  exj 
tion  of  Schopenhauer,  he  doing  an  entire  injustice  to  the  principU 
of  that  philosopher;   others  conveying  the  impression  that  t 
murmurers  renounced  Schopenhauer  and  all  his  works  and  jmrnpSi 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Schopenhauer,'  Claudia  explained 
'  I  do  not  read  his  works  any  more.  I  have  only  given  you  a 
own  theory  aa  to  Pessimism.  On  that  point,  as  I  have  said,  n 
all  difiar.  But  as  to  the  regenerating  and  reorganising  force  t 
which  man's  destiny  is  to  be  shaped  aright  on  this  earth,  we  Itai 
happily  among  us  here  no  difference  of  opinion.  AVe  arc  a! 
agreed  as  to  that  regenerating  force.' 

Gabrielle  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  agreement. 

'And  the  regenerating  force?'  she  ventured  to  ask. 

Claudia  looked  round  the  room  benignly ;  glanced  up  to  tl 
ceiling;  partly  closed  bet  e'je?!;  opened  them  again;  andthen,] 
the  tone  of  one  who  bteatlieB  a.  Y^a^et  ot  *^w^  wiS.  ^i&Rivited 
and  sacred  oracle,  uttered  the  ^o-c4'-'^<i^^'^* 
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'Oh/  said  Gabrielle.  She  felt  a  little  disappointed.  She 
had  tolerably  lofty  notions  of  her  own  concerning  the  mission  of 
woman ;  but  to  set  her  up  as  the  one  regenerating  force  seemed 
expecting  rather  too  much  of  poor  woman,  who  had  such  a  great 
deal  to  do  otherwise.  Gabrielle  did  not  somehow  see  how  she,  for 
example,  as  one  woman,  was  to  set  about  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion, starting  now  at  once  from  Claudia's  chambers.  The  mission 
seemed  a  little  unsatisfactory  or  undefined  to  her  energetic  and 
impatient  spirit.  She  wanted  something  to  be  doing,  something 
to  be  going  on  with,  meanwhile. 

She  took  leave  of  Claudia  and  her  friends  not  without  a  feeling 
of  admiration  and  of  pity  for  them.  She  learned  that  they  met 
thus  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  studied  the  problems  of  man's 
destiny  and  the  way  to  regenerate  man,  poor  fellow.  They  dis- 
cussed theories  about  nature  and  the  future  world,  and  the  mission 
of  humanity;  and  they  were  profoundly  in  earnest  about  every- 
thing, and  they  sincerely  believed  they  were  beginning  a  new 
order  of  things.  Each  one  was  a  little  celebrity,  a  little  poetess 
or  priestess,  among  her  fellows.  So  far  as  Gabrielle  could  see, 
they  appeared  to  have  no  jealousies,  no  spites,  no  intolerance.  So 
far  as  she  could  conjecture,  they  were  absolutely  unconcerned  as  to 
the  praise  or  blame  of  man ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  them  whether 
the  creatiure  whom  they  were  pledged  to  regenerate  cared  about 
their  plans  or  was  laughing  at  them.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  any- 
body ever  made  a  joke  about  anything  did  not  seem  to  enter  their 
heads.  The  women  all  appeared  to  be  fond  of  each  other.  '  I 
never  read  a  satire  yet,'  Gabrielle  said  to  herself, '  in  which 
women  were  not  shown  as  hating  each  other.  I  never  heard  of  a 
sect  or  school  without  jealousies  and  quarrels.  Is  this  the  one 
exception  ?  And  if  it  is,  what  a  satire  in  itself!  Behold,  here  is 
a  sect  in  which  there  is  no  hatred,  no  intolerance ;  a  society  in 
which  the  women  are  all  fond  of  each  other,  and  never  quarrel ; 
and  it  is  collected  together  in  a  little  back  room  up  several  flights 
of  stairs,  and  no  mortal  could  make  out  what  its  members  want 
to  do,  or  what  they  are  talking  about.' 

'  I  wonder  is  all  philosophy  like  that,  if  one  only  knew  ? '  she 
thought.  She  was  driving  homewards  now.  Suddenly  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  her  little  carriage  she  saw  a  boy  carrying  a 
cage,  and  in  the  cage  was  a  white  mouse  going  round  and  round 
in  his  little  wheel  with  much  noise  and  tremendous  energy  of 
purpose,  but  making  no  progress.  '  Or  like  that  ? '  she  suddenly 
asked  of  herself. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

*I  CLAIM  YOU  AS  THE  SISTER  OP  MY  flOITL.* 

Gabrielle  soon  put  aside  her  doubts  as  to  the  virtues  of  philo- 
sophy. Her  thoughts  turned  on  the  death  of  Philip  Vantiiorpe 
and  the  promise  Fielding  had  got  from  her  that  she  would  not 
move  to  find  his  widow  until  she  had  first  heard  from  him.  She 
was  thinking  much  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  thinking  too 
of  the  curious  chance  that  had  thrown  Fielding  in  her  way.  When 
she  reached  her  home,  occupied  perhaps  more  than  usual  with 
her  own  thoughts,  she  did  not  observe  that  Miss  Elvin  was  in  a 
very  depressed  mood.  The  singer  had  not  only  spent  her  day  at 
home  for  nothing,  but  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Walter  Taxal  did  call,  and  not  finding  Gabrielle  at  home  had  gone 
away.  Her  brother  had  not  come,  she  told  Gabrielle,  and  she  was 
disappointed ;  for  if  she  had  known  he  was  not  coming  it  would 
have  delighted  her  to  go  to  Claudia  Lemuel's. 

Gabrielle's  maid  here  told  her  that  a  lady  who  had  called  twice 
to  see  her,  while  she  was  out,  had  come  now  again,  and  was  waiting 
in  another  room. 

*  Such  an  odd-looking  woman ;  I  saw  her  for  a  moment,'  Miss 
Elvin  said ;  *  she  seems  a  strange  sort  of  person,  like  a  foreigner, 
and  not  at  all  like  a  lady.' 

*  Very  likely  a  foreigner,'  said  Gabrielle  coldly :  '  but  why  not 
a  lady  too,  Gertrude  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  never  think  foreign  women  are  ladies.' 
Since  her  transplantation  from  Camberwell  the  young  singer  had 
grown  nicely  critical  of  the  ways  of  those  who  would  try  to  be 
ladies. 

Gabrielle  went  to  see  her  visitor,  who  was  waiting  for  her  in 
the  room  where  we  first  met  Miss  Elvin  herself;  the  room  where 
Gabrielle  had  received  Fielding,  and  which  had  the  portrait  of 
Albert  Vanthorpe  resting  on  the  chimney-piece.  Gabrielle  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  visits  from  all  sorts  of  women  coming  with 
all  manner  of  appeals  and  proposals.  It  was  one  of  her  principles 
never  to  refuse  to  see  anyone  who  wished  to  see  her  on  Sunday  or 
other  day,  unless  some  engagement  made  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  receive  the  visitor.  It  is  marvellous  how  soon  it  gets  known  in 
London  that  there  is  someone,  man  or  woman,  in  any  street  or 
quarter,  with  a  benevolent  turn  and  a  little  money.  Gabrielle 
miii^ht  have  been  the  Countess  of  Monte  Christo,  so  beset  was  she 
with  letters  and  visits  {Tom  pei^oxi^  \Aio  ^^'svt^d  \iet  assistance  for 
Bome  private  need,  or  for  aom^  gt^^d^  ^xo'^^^.  ^<ii\^gsi^  \fi  \5fc\i&^\» 
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the  whole  human  race.  At  times  she  was  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  persons  must  have  a  way  of  making  a  mark  on 
the  outer  wall  or  the  little  gate  of  her  tiny  demesne,  as  profes- 
sional beggars  are  said  to  do,  whereby  others  in  the  same  profession 
were  admonished  that  piteous  appeals  would  have  a  good  chance 
there.  Her  fortune  was  but  a  modest  property  at  the  best ;  and 
she  might  have  bestowed  it  all  away  in  any  one  week  if  she  had 
entertained  all  the  proposals  made  by  enthusiasts  of  her  own  sex 
within  that  space  of  tinie.  Therefore  she  was  now  getting  used  to 
all  sorts  of  visitors,  even  to  those  whose  humours  were  emphasised 
by  a  strong  dash  of  insanity.  Yet  there  was  something  about  the 
aspect  of  this  particular  visitor  which  filled  her  with  a  strange 
sense  of  repugnance  and  almost  of  alarm.  The  woman  was  showily 
dressed,  was  tall  and  handsome.  Her  draperies  trailed  all  over  the 
hearth ;  her  chains  and  bracelets  and  bangles  rattled  and  clanked ; 
there  was  something  tempestuous  about  her  motions  that  seemed 
imcomfortable  and  overwhelming  to  ordinary  nerves.  But  beyond 
all  this  the  moment  Gabrielle  saw  the  woman  the  thought  flashed 
upon  her,  '  Now  I  am  going  to  hear  something  unpleasant.' 

The  tall  woman  threw  back  her  veil  and  showed  a  decidedly 
handsome  face,  where  the  remains  of  youth  still  struggled  against 
the  too  conspicuous  efforts  of  art  to  repair  them.  What  indeed  can 
be  witness  of  decay  so  conclusive  as  restoration  ? 

*  I  am  speaking  to  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe,'  the  visitor  said,  in 
tones  that  might  have  expressed  long  pent-up  affection  for 
Gabrielle  Vanthorpe,  or  a  passionate  hope  that  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe 
was  to  give  her  sanctuary  from  some  danger  which  had  chased  her 
up  to  that  very  door. 

*  My  name  is  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe.' 

'  You  were  the  wife  of  Albert  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

*  I  was.' 

'Do  you  remember  Philip  Vanthorpe,  his  elder  brother,  wlio 
went  away  ? ' 

Gabrielle  began  to  have  a  sickening  presentiment  of  the  revela^ 
tion  that  was  coming.  She  instinctively  fought  it  off  as  long  as 
she  could,  and  only  answered  : 

'  I  don't  remember  him  ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him :  he  was 
several  years  older  than  my  husband ;  he  went  away  before  I  used 
to  be  much  at  his  mother's  house.' 

*  Do  you  know  that  he  is  dead  ? ' 

*  I  have  heard  so  lately.' 

*  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  ' 

Gabrielle  perhaps  could  have  gwesaed  xvo>w^'W\*  ^^  ^^  "^Nsi^ 
guesa  /  her  visitor  gave  her  no  time. 
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'  We  are  sisters — as  good  as  sisters,  anyhow.  I  am  Paulina 
Vanthorpe  ;  I  am  the  widow  of  your  husband's  brother.  Won't  you 
kiss  me,  Gabrielle  ? '  And  she  swooped  on  Grabrielle  with  rush  of 
silks  and  rattle  of  bracelets. 

Gabrielle  kissed  her,  closing  her  eyes  as  she  did  so,  for  the  sight 
of  the  unmistakable  paint  became  too  much  for  nearer  endurance. 
Nor  was  the  sight  all ;  the  fervent  embrace  to  which  Gabrielle  was 
subjected  left  a  distinct  taste  of  the  paint  behind  it. 

'  Oh,  I  shall  love  you,  Gabrielle ! '  the  enthusiastic  stranger 
exclaimed.  ^I  feel  quite  like  loving  you  already,  Gabrielle! 
Lord,  what  a  sweet  pretty  name  I  My  name  too — Paulina — ain't  it  a 
pretty  name  ?  I  mean,  isn't  it  a  pretty  name,  Gabrielle  ?  Oh,  we 
must  love  each  other ;  and  we  shall,  I  know  we  shall  be  real  sisters, 
I  know  already.     Won't  you  call  me  Paulina  ?  ' 

*  Will  you  sit  down — Paulina  ? '  Gabrielle  said,  not  without 
some  little  difiBculty  in  bringing  herself  to  the  name.  When 
Fielding  saw  Paulina  in  the  Surrey  house  his  first  thought  was  of 
how  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  could  endure  such  a  sister-in-law.  Now 
Gabrielle's  first  thought  was  for  Mrs.  Leven — how  could  she  endure 
such  a  daughter-in-law  ? 

'  Yes,  I'll  sit  down  ;  thank  you,  you're  very  kind,  Fm  sure,'  said 
Paulina. 

^  This  is  strange  news  to  me,'  Gabrielle  began  to  explain, 
feeling  that  her  lack  of  enthusiasm  perhaps  might  have  called  for 
some  explanation.  ^  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  it ;  it  comes  on 
me  by  surprise ;  I  did  not  even  know  until  very  lately  that  my 
husband's  brother  was  married.' 

*  Oh,  bless  you,  yes  ;  very  much  married  indeed.  He  wasn't  at 
all  the»sort  of  person  to  remain  long  unmarried  ;  why,  I  think  they 
were  all  a  marrying  family  the  Vanthorpes.  Phil  often  told  me 
his  mother  married  when  she  was  only  seventeen,  was  only 
eighteen  when  he  was  born,  I  believe.  Yoiu:  Vanthorpe  must  have 
been  precious  young  when  he  married  you ;  I  don't  wonder  at  his 
impatience,  I'm  sure.  /  was  only  eighteen  when  poor  Phil  talked 
me  into  marrying  him — oh,  quite  a  chit  of  a  thing  ;  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing  one  bit.  He  talked  me  into  it,  said  his  mother 
would  love  me  when  she  came  to  know  me.  I  wonder  if  she  will  ? 
He  didn't  seem  to  be  so  sure  of  it  afterwards.  I  never  saw  the  old 
lady,  of  course.' 

*  Mrs.  Leven  is  not  an  old  lady,'  Gabrielle  said.  The  buoyant 
Paulina's  way  of  talking  about  all  the  family  was  something  quite 
Dew  to  Gabrielle. 

*  Bless  your  heart,\l  kao^N .    T\\^'C «.  ox^'^  \Ql^  ^^^  ^^  talking.    I 
know  all  about  her  age.    "Ni.^  '5^^^^  ^^  ^^^1  \.'^^\i\.l-«v5gcv\.^V^\0si^ 
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died,  or  twenty-nine  perhaps ;  I  don't  quite  remember  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  I  could  soon  tell  if  I  thought  it  over.  You  don't  doubt 
my  story,  I  hope  ? '  she  said,  suddenly  turning  her  large  eyes  on 
Grabrielle,  whose  hesitation  was  beginning  to  impress  her. 

*  No,'  Grabrielle  said,  *  I  cannot  doubt  your  story — and  I  suppose 
you  could  bring  me  proof  enough  if  I  did  doubt  it.' 

'  Proof  ?  Look  here.  There's  Phil  Vanthorpe's  likeness — see  if  it 
isn't  the  own  brother  of  that  picture  standing  over  the  fireplace 
there.  Look  at  what's  written  imder  the  little  likeness :  "  from 
Philip  Vanthorpe  to  his  beloved  wife." ' 

Paulina^  after  much  fumbling  about  her  exuberant  person,  had 
produced  a  photograph  in  a  handsome  case  which  she  handed  to 
Grabrielle ;  '  done  in  New  Orleans — Canal  Street,  New  Orleans — at 
one  of  the  best  photographers  in  the  city,'  she  added.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  photographed  face  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Albert  Vanthorpe  and  of  Mrs.  Leven  too. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  '  from  Philip  Vanthorpe  to 
his  beloved  wife  '  were  written  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  photo- 
graph in  a  small  hand,  which  seemed  to  Gabrielle  to  resemble  in 
character  that  of  Albert  Vanthorpe. 

'  And  if  you  have  any  doubts  on  the  matter  you  can  ask  Mr. 
Fielding.  You  know  Mr.  Fielding  ? '  Paulina  fixed  a  very  keen 
and  scrutinising  gaze  on  Grabrielle. 

'  Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Fielding.' 

'  Very  well ;  he  knew  all  about  us.  My  husband  and  he  were 
like  brothers.  Why,  he  and  I  were  more  like  brother  and  sister  than 
anything  you  can  imagine ;  it  was  always  Paulina  here  and  Paulina 
there.  You  can  ask  him'all  about  me  ;  he'll  tell  you  if  I  am  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  or  not.  Oh,  it's  all  right  enough,  I'm  Mrs.  Vanthorpe 
as  sure  as  you  are  Mrs.  Albert.' 

Indeed  Gabrielle  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  woman's 
story :  she  felt  in  her  own  heart  that  it  was  only  too  true.  Now  she 
could  understand  Fielding's  hesitation  and  the  promise  he  had 
exacted  from  her. 

*  I  have  lots  of  poor  Phil's  letters  and  things,  you  know,  over 
at  the  place  where  I  am  lodging,'  Paulina  said.  '  I  only  want  to 
satisfy  you,  Grabrielle ;  the  sooner  it's  done  the  better  for  me,  for  I 
want  to  feel  as  if  we  were  sisters.  I  feel  like  a  sister  to  you  already, 
but  I  don't  think  you  feel  so  to  me ;  and  I  think  that's  unkind  of 
you,  Grabrielle.' 

A  tear  or  two  began  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  misprized 
Paulina ;  the  tears  however  would  not  be  allowed  to  descend  upon 
her  cheeks,  because  the  cheeks  were  ToaA'^  "vx^  iot  \>afeNSss^^^ssj^ 
m  ust  not  be  furrowed. 
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G-abrielle  began  to  feel  touched  and  to  be  conscience-smittefL 
She  remembered  how  she  had  told  Fielding  that  she  did  not  care 
whether  Philip  Vanthorpe's  wife  was  a  woman  of  education  or 
not,  and  now  she  was  already  acting  in  disregard  of  her  own 
principles,  or  at  least  she  was  thinking  in  disregard  of  them. 
'  How  can  this  poor  creature  help  it,'  she  asked  of  herself, '  if  she 
has  not  been  well  brought  up  ?  She  seems  to  have  a  warm  heart, 
and  my  husband's  brother  loved  her.  Am  I  going  to  close  my 
heart  against  her  when  she  has  no  one  else  ? '  For  it  occurred  to 
her,  even  in  that  moment  of  some  confusion,  that  Mrs.  Leven  would 
never  consent  to  take  such  a  daughter-in-law  to  her  arms. 

^  Do0l!4k  think  me  unkind — Paulina ;  pray  don't.  I  am  only  a 
little  confused — you  can  understand  this  is  so  new  to  me.  If  you 
are  the  widow  of  my  husband's  brother — yes,  I  am  sure  you  are,  I 
don't  mean  to  throw  any  doubt  on  that — you  must  be  like  a  sister 
to  me.  You  will  tell  me  what  you  want  done  that  I  can  do,  and 
you  will  stay  with  me  for  the  present.  You  know  that  unfortu- 
nately the  mother  of  both  our  husbands,  Mrs.  Leven,  has  set  her 
heart  against  me,  and  that  I  never  see  her — and  she  so  loved  me 
once.'     Gabrielle's  own  grievance  began  to  moisten  her  eyes. 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard  something  of  that.  It's  bad  for  you  and 
for  me,  I  suppose.  I  have  much  more  of  a  claim  on  her  than  I 
have  on  you,'  the  candid  Paulina  observed.  '  You  can't  take  me 
to  see  her,  then  ?  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  ever  so  much :  you 
could  say  things  for  me  better  than  I  could  say  them  for  myself.' 

*  No,  Paulina,  I  can't  take  you  to  her  ;  I  don't  know  what  I 
can  do ;  but  you  will  let  me  think  it  over,  won't  you  ?  I  am  sure 
some  good  inspiration  will  guide  us  in  the  end  to  do  the  rigLt 
thing.' 

^  Just  so,'  said  Paulina,  nodding  complacently  ; '  when  we  put 
our  heads  together  we'll  get  at  the  right  end  of  things.' 

'And  you  will  stay  with  me  for  the  present?  This  house 
must  be  your  home  until  you  find  one  that  has  a  better  claim  on 
you ;  and  you  must  tell  me  all  your  story.  Bemember,  I  know 
almost  nothing  of  my  husband's  brother ;  he  never  allowed  his 
mother  to  know  anything  about  him.' 

'  That  was  because  of  me,  I  dare  say.  I  wasn't  a  grand  person, 
Gabrielle,  as  you  can  easily  see ;  I  had  no  merit  but  that  I  loved 
the  poor  boy^  and  I  suppose  he  didn't  like  his  mother  to  have  a 
chance  of  showing  that  she  looked  down  upon  his  wife.  That  was 
his  way,  you  know :  he  had  plenty  of  spirit,  poor  Phil.' 

Whether  it  was  art  or  natiue  that  dictated  to  Paulina  this  way 
of  putting  her  case,  the  appeal  went  straight  home  to  the  heart  of 
Gabrielle.     The  thougbt  of  tlie  >Nomau  who  had  loved  and  cared 
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for  Philip  Vanthorpe,  and  who  had  been  loved  by  him,  being  now 
cast  off  and  despised  by  any  member  of  Philip  Vanthorpe's  family, 
while  he  who  would  have  protected  her  was  lying  in  his  far  grave, 
was  more  than  G-abrielle's  spirit  could  endure.  She  felt  in  a  mood 
to  do  battle  for  Paulina  against  a  whole  armed  and  bristling  world 
of  conventionalities  and  respectabilities ;  in  a  temper  to  wish  that 
she,  and  she  alone,  had  the  battle  to  fight.  She  kissed  Paulina 
again  spontaneously,  paint  and  all,  without  wincing.  She  did  not 
heed  now  the  look  or  the  taste  of  the  paint.  ^  What  is  paint 
itself  but  a  question  of  conventionality  ?  Every  woman  wore  it  at 
one  time,'  Grabrielle  thought.     '  One's  heart  isn't  painted.' 

*  Your  husband  was  right,  Paulina,'  Grabrielle  said  .tamestly. 
*  He  was  right  in  not  allowing  you  to  humble  yourself  eVeri  for  his 
mother.  But  I  wish  he  had  written  to  his  brother — or  to  me.  I 
wouldn't  have  shown  any  such  feeling — well,  it  is  too  late  to  talk 
of  all  that  now.  We  must  be  sisters,  Paulina ;  we  are  sisters  in 
our  widowhood  already.     You  will  tell  me  all  about  your  life ' 

*  I  will  tell  you  everything,'  Paulina  said  fervently,  and  highly 
amused  within  herself  at  the  idea  of  her  making  such  a  revela- 
tion. 

*  You  will  stay  here  to-night  ? ' 
'  Oh,  I  shall  be  ever  so  happy  1 ' 

'But  your  child?'  Grabrielle  said,  bethinking  her.  *You 
have  a  child  ?     Where  is  he  ? ' 

'  Oh,  the  child  I  Dear  creature,  bless  his  heart,  he  is  well  taken 
care  of.     He  won't  mind  for  once.' 

'  He  will  miss  his  mother,  won't  he  ?  Can't  we  send  for  him  ? 
It  will  be  no  trouble,' 

*  Thank  you,  no,  it  isn't  worth  while.  He  is  ever  so  well  off. 
He  is  almost  fonder  of  his  nurse  than  of  me.  He  would  miss  her 
more  than  me ;  we'll  see  about  him  to-morrow.' 

Grabrielle  was  a  little  surprised,  but  said  nothing  more,  and  it 
was  settled  that  Paulina  should  abide  that  night  with  Gabrielle  as 
a  mere  preliminary  of  sisterhood  and  in  order  that  Paulina  might 
confide  to  her  the  whole  of  her  story ;  and  next  day  they  were  to 
take  more  deliberate  counsel  as  to  what  should  further  be  done. 
Gabrielle  felt  sadly  in  lack  of  some  one  to  advise  her.  She 
assumed  that  Paulina  must  be  poor.  Paulina  herself  had  implied 
all  that.  It  seemed  a  monstrous  thing  that  Philip  Vanthorpe's 
wife  and  child  should  be  in  any  manner  of  distress  while  Philip 
Vanthorpe's  mother  was  rich;  and  yet  Gabrielle,  with  all  her 
romance  and  chivalry,  could  not  picture  to  herself  Mrs.  Leven 
doing  anything  for  a  woman  like  Paulina  except  on  condition  of 
Paulina's    removing    herself    fer    out    of   Mrs.   Leven's    range. 
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Grabrielle's  heart  was  filled  with  premature  anger  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  compromise  being  offered  to  poor  Paulina. 

The  presence  of  Paulina  was  not  made  less  perplexing  by  the 
&ct  that  Miss  Elvin  was  staying  with  Gabrielle.  It  was  necessary 
to  tell  the  young  singer  that  the  odd-looking  person  whose  appear* 
ance  had  amused  her  so  much  was  the  widow  of  Gabrielle's 
husband's  brother,  just  come  from  the  Southern  States  of  America 
to  seojf  th,e  family  whom  she  had  never  seen  before.  Miss  Elvin 
received' PiEiulina  with  hardly  disguised  wonder  and  scorn,  and  at 
once  set  her  down  as  the  very  type  and  model  of  the  Yankee 
woman ;  Yankee  being  in  Miss  Elvin's  vocabulary  every  American 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  Paulina  carrying  low 
London  in  every  movement  and  accent  so  plainly  that  the  sense 
ached  at  it.  Paulina  made  elaborate  excuses  for  not  appearing 
at  dinner  in  proper  dinner-dress^  explaining  with  needless  iteraticm 
how  she  had  not  come  with  the  least  idea  of  staying,  but  only  to 
see  what  Gabrielle  was  like  and  whether  they  could  get  on  together, 
and  how  she  was  that  independent  that  if  she  hadn't  liked  Gabrielle 
and  thought  Gabrielle  liked  her,  she  wouldn't  have  remained  a 
jnoment  in  the  house. 

*  But  I  do  like  her.  I  took  to  her  from  the  first ;  I  saw  she  was 
just  my  style  from  the  moment  I  looked  into  her  eyes,'  the  effusive 
Paulina  went  on.  'Eeal  jam,  I  call  her.  This  young  lady  don't 
understand  what  real  jam  is,  I  see.  Nor  you  neither,  Gabrielle, 
I  dare  say  ? '     She  laughed  at  the  notion  of  their  ignorance. 

'  I  don't  know  what  it  means,'  Gabrielle  said  in  a  disheartened 
tone,  as  of  one  who  had  no  profound  anxiety  to  learn. 

'  Pray  do  explain,'  Miss  Elvin  urged.  She  had  already  con- 
vinced herself  that  Gabrielle  was  dying  with  shame  because  of  this 
dreadful  sister-in-law,  and  she  was  anxious  to  draw  Paulina  out 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  Gabrielle's  pride  might  have  the 
fall  which  she  considered  providentially  due  to  her.  '  It  is  some 
American  expression,  I  suppose  ?     Is  it  Mark  Twain  ? ' 

'Well,  now,  that  is  funny!'  Paulina  explained.  'That  I 
should  come  all  this  way  to  teach  London  slang  to  you  two  London 
ladies  I  Why,  that's  a  London  saying,  real  jam  is.  It's  the  music- 
halls,  I  think ;  and  you  a  singer  too,  and  you  didn't  know  that  I ' 

*  I  don't  sing  at  the  music-halls,'  Miss  Elvin  said  in  a  tone  of 
infinite  scorn. 

'No?     They  get  a  good  screw  at  the  music-halls,  Pm  told. 

Some  first-class  artists  came  out  of  the  music-halls  too.     But  Fm 

not  American,  you  know,  I'm  English  to  the  backbone ;  I'm  a 

regular  cockney,  born  mttim  soxm^  o^  ^«^  B^\k«    My  poor  Phil 

Aad  a  notion— one  of  Yiia  odd  \dea& — ^3Qa.\.  ivsJtisA^  «^^  ^^r^sk\5«cii\sv 
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London ;  and  it  is  curious,  if  you  ask  people,  how  you  find  almost 
everyone  you  ask  was  bom  in  the  provinces.  But  I  always  told 
him  his  notion  wouldn't  wash ;  for  I  was  born  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells  themselves.' 

Paulina's  apologies  for  her  lack  of  proper  dinner-dress  were  not 
only  superfluous,  but  had  the  inconvenient  effect  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  her  get-up,  such  as  it  was,  displayed  a 
good  deal  of  gorgeousness,  and  contrasted  with  the  pre-Bauhaelite 
dead  colouring  and  scant  ornament  of  Miss  Elvin's  attire,  and  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  Gabrielle's  dress.  Further,  Paulina  had 
contrived  to  extemporise  a  sort  of  imitation  of  dinner-toilette, 
according  to  her  idea  of  its  requirements,  by  turning  in.  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  neck  and  front  of  her  dress,  and  so 
managing  to  make  a  very  respectable  display  of  bust  crossed  and 
recrossed  with  massy  chains  of  gold.  Paulina  drank  a  great  deal 
of  wine  at  dinner;  and  for  Gabrielle  and  Miss  Elvin  wine  was 
rather  an  ornamental  accessory  of  the  dinner-table  than  a  part  of 
the  meal.  She  also  asked  for  soda-water,  and  for  a  little  brandy  to 
compound  with  it.  She  had  a  very  vigorous,  healthy  appetite ;  and 
her  capacity  for  the  consumption  of  sweets  proved  to  be  something 
remarkable.  When  Gabrielle's  maid  was  a  little  slow  about  the 
opening  of  the  soda-water,  Paulina  good-naturedly  said, '  Hand  it 
over,  my  dear;  I  fancy  I  can  do  that  better  than  you  can,'  and 
made  her  boast  good  by  proving  that  she  could  do  it  a  great  deal 
better. 

*  I  can  open  a  bottle  of  soda  or  a  bottle  of  fizz,'  Paulina  said 
with  well-founded  pride, '  and  never  as  much  as  wink.' 

It  was  a  trying  evening  for  all  three.  But  it  would  surely 
have  surprised  Gabrielle  if  she  could  have  known  that  it  was  most 
of  all  trying  to  Paulina,  who  ate  and  drank  with  such  an  appear- 
ance of  content  and  relish.  Paulina  had  a  hard  struggle  many  a 
time  \o  keep  down  her  temper,  and  not  to  have  what  she  would  have 
called  a  flare-out.  She  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  little  sallow  girl, 
as  she  called  Miss  Elvin,  was  giving  herself  airs  and  looking  down 
on  her.  And  she  thought,  with  a  fierce  longing  for  the  chance, 
how  sliort  a  time  it  would  take  her  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the 
girl.  Then  even  Gabrielle's  sweet  and  kindly  ways  sometimes 
aroused  in  her  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  '  Why  is  she  any  better 
than  me,  I  want  to  know  ? '  she  mentally  asked  herself.  *  I  haven't 
had  any  bringing  up ;  if  I  had,  I  dare  say  I  should  be  just  as  good 
and  just  as  much  of  a  lady  as  her.'  But  Paulina  was  for  the 
present  playing  a  part ;  and  she  was  determined  to  play  it  out. 
As  she  boasted  to  Fielding,  she  was  quite  clever  e\io\i^\.^  \sik!^  ^-^ 
SLuy  part  tb&t  might  best  commend  het  \,o  tYie  ^peo^^  ^^  vsvy^goN- 
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to  please;  and  she  thought  she  had  hit  upon  the  best  way  to 
.* fetch'  Crabrielle,  as  she  would  herself  have  put  it.  She  knew 
that  the  one  part  she  could  cot  sustain  was  that  of  a  lady.  The 
moment  she  spoke  to  Grabrielle  she  saw  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
attempting  any  imitation  of  the  part  with  her.  She  had  thought 
for  a  moment  of  doing  the  high  tragedy ;  but  she  fancied  she  saw 
something  in  Grabrielle's  manner  that  would  have  made  that 
attompt  unpromising.  '  In  another  moment  or  two  her  genuine 
natural  cletemess  enabled  her  to  get  at  the  reality  of  Grabrielle^s 
character.  She  saw  its  simplicity,  its  generosity,  its  chivalry,  if 
we  may  apply  such  a  word  to  a  woman's  nature,  its  Quixotry. 
^  At  the  age  of  two,'  she  said  to  herself,  ^  I  wasn't  as  innocent  as 
that.  Lord,  how  could  I  be  ? '  She  made  up  her  mind  at  once. 
The  part  of  a  kind-hearted,  unaffected,  untaught  woman  was  the 
thing  for  Gabrielle,  she  felt  certain.  Not  goody-goody,  but  honest 
and  good-natured.  A  frank  confession  of  humble  bringing-up  and 
lack  of  education,  and  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Gabrielle  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  because  she  hadn't  had  a  good  bringing-up- 
that,  she  thought,  was  the  card  to  play.  She  played  it  accordingly ; 
and  she  saw  that  things  were  going  on  very  well.  But  there  were 
moments  when  the  performance  came  a  little  hard  upon  her.  She 
remembered  a  night  when  she  flung  a  woman  on  the  floor  in  New 
Orleans  and  ^trampled  on  her.  If  Miss  Gertrude  Elvin  could  have 
known  how  often  this  pleasant  recollection  was  passing  through 
the  mind  of  her  companion  at  Gabrielle's  table,  and  how  the  past 
triumph  was  re-enacted  in  imagination  with  her  for  its  victim,  she 
would  have  found  the  little  banquet  far  less  agreeable  even  than  it 
actually  was. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

PAULINA  STOOPS   TO  CONQUER. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  unexpected  guest  at  Gabrielle's, 
Fielding — perhaps  we  may  still  describe  him  simply  as  we  have 
always  hitherto  known  him — was  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Paulina's  hostess.  One  result  of  Gabrielle's  good  oflSces  between 
the  brothers  naturally  was  to  place  Fielding  in  the  position  of  a 
recognised  friend.  The  new  phase  of  Fielding's  existence  was  very 
delightful  to  him.  He  would  in  any  case  probably  have  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  it  as  he  did  most  novelties ;-  and  would  have  liked 
the  West-end  London  life  if  only  as  a  change  after  the  Southern 
States  and  Bolingbroke  Place.  But  he  had  now  one  or  two 
particular  reasons  for  liking  the  change. 

Jfe  was  greatly  towcVied  \>^  YiHs  XxtoNJcief  ^  >«^^  ^^  t^ceiving 
hinij  and  of  renewing  theii  aSectvo^,  ox  T:a\}ti«t  m^vii^^^^  Vix^ax 
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affection  which  before  had  had  no  chance  of  existence.  Nothing 
could  have  been  less  like  what  Fielding  might  have  expected  than 
the  ways  of  his  brother  towards  him.  If  Wilberforce  had  dis- 
covered some  entirely  new  and  incomparable  way  of  lighting  his 
house,  he  could  not  have  been  more  pleased  than  he  was  with 
the  novelty  of  having  a  brother.  He  was  never  done  talking  to 
all  the  people  he  knew  about  *  my  brother,  don't  you  know  ? — my 
brother  Glarkson ;  just  come  back  from  somewhere ;  splendid  fellow : 
you  positively  must  know  him.'  He  took  Clarkson  all  over  his 
town  house  from  garret  to  basement,  to  show  him  all  the  recent 
improvements.  He  proposed  to  take  him  down  to  his  country 
place  presently,  where  there  were  still  greater  wonders  to  be  ex- 
hibited, for  the  genius  of  practical  science  had  to  do  there  with 
gardens,  grounds,  and  game,  horses  and  stables,  dogs  and  kennels, 
as  well  as  with  fireplaces  and  windows.  Meantime,  he  hurried 
him  down  to  Sydenham  to  show  him  a  little  place  he  had  there 
quite  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  where  he  was  trying  plans  for 
the  acclimatisation  of  various  foreign  shrubs  and  flowers.  He  was 
always  telling  Clarkson  they  must  have  a  long  talk  over  old  times 
together ;  but  the  long  talk  never  seemed  likely  to  come  off,  for 
whenever  they  were  alone  Wilberforce  had  always  some  new 
device  in  the  way  of  industrial  science  on  which  to  consult  his 
brother.  He  persisted  in  the  assumption  that  a  man  who  had  been 
in  so  many  foreign  countries  as  Clarkson  must  be  an  authority  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  building,  furnishing,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  of  houses. 

Fielding  fell  into  all  this  in  his  usual  companionable  way.  He 
declared  that  he  was  getting  already  softened  and  spoiled  by 
civilisation;  and  he  persisted  in  retaining  his  old  lodging  in 
Bolingbroke  Place,  and  in  going  tliere  to  pass  a  night  when  he 
felt  inclined ;  but  for  the  present  at  least  he  was  in  a  manner 
taken  captive  by  his  brother's  kindness  and  good-fellowship,  and 
he  liked  the  new  life  remarkably  well.  He  was  always  saying  to 
liimself  that  such  a  life  would  never  suit  him,  that  he  was  made 
for  a  gipsy  or  a  tramp ;  and  he  was  always  makiug  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  go  somewhere  and  do  something  to-morrow.  But 
meantime  he  was  like  that  son  of  Cato  the  younger,  of  whom  the 
epigram  set  forth  that  he  had  passed  we  know  not  how  mauy  days 
in  goiDg  to-morrow. 

One  other  novelty  in  which  Sir  Wilberforce  took  a  manifest 
and  undisguised  delight  was  the  society  of  Q-abrielle.     He  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  Lady  Honeybell's  whenever  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  being  there ;  and  he  called  to  see  her  «>Qm&\.va^<^%  ^ 
her  owa.  bouse,  and  talked  a  great  deal  ml\i  liw  'Nfi\i«Q.«s«t  >aR.\i»^ 

rou  xixjuL  no*  CUI0  1^^ 
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the  opportuBity.  I'leldiog  was  generally  with  him  OQ  thaw 
occasions,  and  therefore  grew  tu  be  quite  an  established  friend  of 
Gabrielle's,  It  aometimes  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  surely  must 
have  known  him  for  years  instead  of  a  few  weeks. 

This  parficidar  day,  however.  Fielding  set  ottt  to  call  sH 
Gahrielle  without  his  brother.  He  was  unxious  to  speak  to  liar 
about  the  Vanthorpe  affair.  He  had  heard  or  come  at  the  knov- 
ledge  of  something  which  made  him  suspicious  more  than  ever  of 
Paulina's  movements  and  purposes,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  put  Uabrielle  on  her  guard.  He  little 
pectfid  that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  making  his  way 
Gabrielle's  with  this  object,  his  name  was  on  the  lips  of  her 
of  the  woman  from  whom  he  would  if  possible  have  kept  her  wtW 
as  the  poles  apart. 

If  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  had  been  dealing  in  unholy  arts, 
had  conjured  up,  to  scare  her  friends,  some  abhorrent  phantom  she 
could  not  now  exorcise  and  banish,  she  could  hardly  have  felt  more 
painfully  responsible  and  self-reproachful.  She  thought  with 
sickening  misgivings  of  the  part  she  bad  taken,  slight  as  it 
was,  in  bringing  np  the  spectre  of  Paulina  to  ve^  the  future  life 
of  Mrs,  Leven.  Why  did  she  meddle  or  make  in  the  matter?  she 
kept  asking  herself.  True,  it  was  at  no  call  of  hers,  and  by  no  quest 
of  hers,  that  the  extraordinaiy  Paulina  presented  herself.  Bat 
Gabrielle  had  long  been  wishing  to  6nd  some  trace  of  Philip  Vao- 
thorpe,  and  had  thought,  not  siu-ely  in  any  ignoble  way,  to  tind  her 
own  account  in  it  by  commending  herself  to  his  mother ;  and  now 
she  seemed  like  some  unlucky  creature  who,  by  a  single  unhallowed 
wish,  lias  summoned  an  unwelcome  apparition  that  will  never 
cease  to  haunt.  Every  hour  she  spent  in  Paulina's  company  more 
and  more  convinced  her  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
induce  Mrs,  Leven  to  endure  such  a  daughter-in-law.  If  she  could 
only  believe  Paulina  to  be  an  impostor— but  there  was  no  use  in 
thinking  of  such  a  thing.  Paulina  had  referred  to  Fielding  a  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  her  story.  Indeed,  it  woidd  1«  impossible  to 
doubt  it.  She  had  told  Gabrielle  a  hundred  things  about  Philip 
Vanthorpe's  younger  days  and  his  quarrels  with  his  mother,  of  wtiicli 
Gabrielle  remembered  to  have  heard  in  a  vague  balf-hushed  sort 
of  way  before,  and  which  certainly  Paulina  could  only  have  heani 
from  Vanthorpe  himself. 

There  was  something  uncomfortable,  uncanny  about  the  woman 
whicli  made  her  companionship  more  oppressive  to  Gabrielle  than 
any  mere  lack  of  education  or  good  maniiers  could  have  done. 
There  was  something  a\n\aVet  aWw^.  Wy  njWq  the  surface  of  good- 
ieartedness  was  ruffled  for  a  ■moBit:iA\>^  a.'i-j  \otA,  >i'i  twav-ni&K^MO.. 
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Gabrielle  had  seen  her  eyebrows  contract  and  a  light  flash  from  her 
eyes  once  or  twice  as  she  looked  at  Miss  Elvin,  which  had  alarming 
suggestions  about  it  as  of  the  cage  of  a  wild  animal  or  a  maniac's 
cell.  Then,  where  was  the  child  ?  It  was  now  well  on  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  after  her  arrival,  and  Paulina  did  not  appear 
particularly  anxious  about  the  child.  The  whole  world  seemed  to 
have  grown  perplexed  for  Gabrielle  since  this  ill-omened  visitor 
came  inside  her  threshold.  Yet  to  her  Paulina  was  only  exuberant 
good-nature  and  gratitude. 

'  I  must  do  something,  I  must  send  for  some  one — take  some 
one's  advice,'  the  troubled  Gabrielle  thought.  '  Major  Leven  ? — 
Mr.  Fielding,  surely,  would  b^  better.' 

'  Had  I  not  better  write  a  line  to  Mr.  Fielding,  and  ask  him 
to  come  and  see  you,  Paulina?  '  Gabrielle  asked.  They  two  were 
alone.     '  He  will  wish  to  see  you,  and  you  will  like  to  see  him.' 

*  Law,  Gabrielle,  send  for  him  as  soon  as  you  like,  if  it's  any 
ease  to  your  mind,  my  dear ;  if  you  don't  feel  quite  sure  about 
yours  truly,  Fielding  will  soon  give  you  satisfaction  on  that  point. 
He  can't  deny  that  I  am  myself,  anyhow;  he  can't  say  that  this  girl 
isn't  the  wife  of  Philip  Vanthorpe.  But  don't  send  for  him  on  my 
account,  I  beg  of  you,  nor  on  his,  my  dear.  We  don't  particularly 
want  to  see  each  other,  I  can  tell  you.' 

*  But  he  was  such  a  friend  of  your  husband ? ' 

*  Just  so ;  but  the  friend  of  the  husband  isn't  always  the  friend 
of  the  wife,  dear ;  especially  if  the  wife  should  happen  to  be  too 
fond  of  the  husband.  Anyhow,  Master  Fielding  don't  like  me  now ; 
I  dare  say  he  won't  have  a  good  word  for  me ;  but  send  for  him  as 
scon  as  ever  yoU  like,  Gabrielle  ;  I  see  it  would  be  something  of  a 
satisfaction  to  you,  and  I  don't  blame  you.  Why  should  you  take 
my  word  ?  although  I  know  I  could  take  your  word  for  anything, 
once  I  looked  into  your  eyes.  Send  for  Fielding,  dear,  right  away. 
It  don't  matter  to  me  at  all.  We  are  not  very  good  friends;  but  we 
shan't  come  to  words  in  your  presence,  I  dare  say.' 

Gabrielle  found  this  sort  of  talk  unendurable. 

*  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  consiilt  Major  Leven ' 

« That's  the  husband  of  the  old  lady  ? ' 

*  Please,  Paulina,  don't  call  Mrs.  Leven  the  old  lady.  I  don't 
like  it ;  she  is  not  old.' 

'  That's  only  my  way,  Gabrielle  dear.  You'll  not  mind  me 
when  you  have  known  me  a  longer  time.' 

Gabrielle's  heart  sank  at  the  suggestion. 

'  Mrs.  Leven  is  a  lady  many  people  find  it  difficult  to  deal 
with,'  Gabrielle  explained.     ^  She  is  a  noble  'woTDka.'a.  ^\*  \i'es!ct\.^\s^ 
Bhe  has  strong  predilections — strong  likings  a^aiSi  A\^T^dTk^%^^^cw^^!!>^ 
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'  I'll  bring  her  tp  reason,  depend  upon  it.  Ain't  I  her  eldest 
son's  wife?' 

'  Yes,  but  then  you  must  remember,  Paulina,  that  her  son  left 
her  very  early,  and  she  may  not  admit  any  claim  on  her  ;  and  she 
is  married  again — and  I  think  we  had  better  make  our  appeal  to 
her  feelings  and  her  heart.' 

*  You  leave  it  to  me,  my  dear :  I'll  bring  her  to  reason  soon 
enough,'  the  complacent  Paulina  said.  *  The  sooner  she  falls  in  with 
my  views  and  the  quieter  she  keeps  me,  the  less  talk  and  exposure 
there  will  be,  don't  you  see  ?  Folks  like  her  don't  like  family  aflFairs 
talked  of.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  would  have  much  effect  on  Mrs.  Leven, 
Paulina ;  it  would  not  have  any  on  me,'  Grabrielle  said  firmly. 

Paulina  was  afraid  she  had  been  going  too  far. 

'  Oh,  for  that  matter,'  she  said  softly,  ^  I  am  well  aware  I  haven't 
any  sort  of  claim  on  you,  Gabrielle,  only  what  your  kind  heart  and 
your  nature  give.  You  are  very  good  to  take  me  on  my  own  word 
even.  You  have  been  only  too  good  already.  The  moment  you  say 
"  go,"  I'll  go,  Gabrielle ;  and  I  shall  still  owe  you  good  will  for  some 
happy,  happy  hours  of  shelter  and  kindness.' 

At  this  moment  it  was  announced  to  Gttbrielle  that  Mr.  Field- 
ing had  called.     She  hailed  his  coming  with  delight. 

'  Here  is  Mr.  Fielding,  Paulina ;  we  will  see  him  at  once.  I 
am  so  glad ! ' 

'  Now  for  a  nice  piece  of  acting,'  thought  Paulina. 

Gabrielle  went  forward  to  welcome  Fielding  with  special  cor- 
diality. The  room  was  somewhat  darkened,  for  the  summer  was 
growing  on,  and  Paulina,  for  all  her  Southern  experiences,  declared 
that  she  could  not  bear  the  sun.  Fielding  did  not  at  once  see  who 
was  with  Gabrielle,  although  her  manner  made  him  sure  that  she 
had  something  out  of  the  common  to  say  to  him. 

'  You  have  come  at  the  very  time  when  we  wanted  you,  Mr. 
Fielding,'  the  almost  breathless  Gabrielle  said.  ^  You  see  I  have  an 
old  friend  of  yours  with  me.     You  have  not  forgotten  this  lady  ? ' 

'  If  you  have  forgotten  me  I  shall  take  it  unkind  of  you.  Field- 
ing,' the  lady  said  for  herself,  half  rising  from  her  chair  in  a  lan- 
guid way.  And  Fielding  saw  that  the  woman  whom  it  was  his 
special  effort  to  keep  from  touching  Gabrielle  with  even  the  slight- 
est contact  was  under  her  roof  and  seated  in  closest  companionship 
with  her.  His  mind  went  back  in  a  moment  to  some  of  the  scenes 
of  Philip  Vanthorpe's  later  life ;  to  the  fierce  quarrels  he  himself 
had  witnessed ;  to  w\\at  Yie  Tiiad  seen  with  his  own  eyes  of  Paulina^s 
savage  temper,  animal  \ove  o^  ioo^  ^^.tA  ^x\\^^\^'s^\:y^'^  c.Qqjietry, 
and  almost  brutal  vulg^xlt^^  \  ^Ti^  ^^\i^\^QNa  'sa.^^V^xXs^  ^^^v^^^ 
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side,  his  first  wild  feeling  was  regret  that  she  was  not  a  man  whom 
he  could  thrust  by  force  from  that  sweet"  and  gracious  home. 

He  did  not  even  speak  to  Grabrielle  at  first. 

'  How  did  you  come  here  ? '  he  asked  sternly  of  the  unabashed 
Paulina. 

'  I  came  to  see  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe — why 
shouldn't  I  come  to  see  her  ?  She  is  not  ashamed  of  me  because 
I  wasn't  well  brought  up  and  wasn't  bom  a  lady.  And  why? 
Because  she's  a  lady  herself.' 

'  How  on  earth  did  you  find  her  out  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to 
Gabrielle.     '  I  thought  you  gave  me  your  promise ' 

*  I  have  not  broken  any  promise,'  Gabrielle  said,  rather  coldly. 
His  manner  was  a  little  too  sharp,  she  thought.  It  was  hardly  the 
manner  he  ought  to  assume  to  any  woman.  '  My  sister-in-law  is 
here  of  her  own  wish.  She  came  to  see  me ;  and  I  have  welcomed 
her.' 

'  Who  told  you  her  name  ? '  he  now  addressed  himself  once 
more  to  Paulina.     '  How  did  you  get  to  know  it  ? ' 

'  I  don't  suppose  my  whereabouts  was  very  hard  to  find  out, 
Mr.  Fielding,'  Gabrielle  said,  still  cold  in  her  manner  towards  him. 
'  There  is  a  London  directory ;  and  the  name  of  Vanthorpe  is  not 
quite  so  common  as  that  of  Smith.' 

*  But  she  never  knew  your  name.' 

*  My  name  is  her  name,  Mr.  Fielding.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  it  is  now ;  of  course  it  is  her  name  by  right — but 
she  never  knew  it.  She  never  heard  the  name  of  Vanthorpe ;  she 
was  always  called  Clarkson  ;  it  was  a  whim  of  poor  Philip's  to  sup- 
press his  own  name — a  whim  at  first,  but  after  his  marriage  a  very 
serious  purpose.  When  I  saw  her  the  other  day  I  told  her  that  no 
one  but  myself  knew  anything  about  the  whole  story,  and  that  I 
would  not  tell  her  your  name  imless  on  conditions — that  she  knows.' 

'  That's  all  true  enough,  Grabrielle,'  Paulina  said  meekly.  '  My 
poor  husband  did  go  by  the  name  of  Clarkson  out  in  the  States ; 
but  I  don't  see  what's  the  odds  of  that  now.  I  am  Philip  Van- 
thorpe's  wife,  Mr.  Fielding,  his  lawful  wife  ;  you  won't  deny  that  ? ' 

'  You  are  his  wife  ;  that's  only  too  true.^ 

*  Well,'  said  Gabrielle,  interposing, '  I  think  that  is  all  I  want 
to  know,  Mr.  Fielding,  She  is  the  lawful  wife  of  my  husband's 
brother :  she  loved  him,  and  he  loved  her,  and  he  is  dead ;  and  she 
comes  to  me.  Let  others  do  as  they  like.  111  not  refuse  to  own 
her,  and  she  shall  always  be  welcome  here.' 

Paulina  seized  Gabrielle's  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  and 
then  pressed  it  io  her  breast.     Fielding  mfiide  ^  TXiON^TD^s^  ^5^SS.\v^ 
would  pluck  the  ftand  away^     Put  he  stoipiped» 
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*  Stuff !  play-ao,ting ! '  were  his  genial  words. 

'  I  told  you,  Gabrielle,'  Paulina  said ;  '  I  said  Mr.  Fielding 
didn't  like  me.  I  told  you  he  would  not  have  a  good  word  for  me ; 
he  was  always  trying  to  make  my  husband  distrust  me.  He  knows 
why  he  don't  like  me,  and  I  know  it  too ;  but  let  that  pass.' 

Fielding  vms  about  to  break  in  angrily  upon  her.  But  he 
checked  himself.  He  was  not  going  to  wrangle  with  such  a  woman 
in  that  presence ;  or  to  condescend  to  vindicate  his  motives  or  his 
conduct  by  a  word. 

'  Let  that  pass,'  Paulina  hurried  on,  seeing  with  joy  that  she 
was  gaining  something  of  an  advantage.  *  I  can  be  generous  if  he 
can't.  The  only  thing  I  told  you  that  he  couldn't  do,  Gabrielle, 
was  that  he  couldn't  deny  that  I  was  Philip  Vanthorpe's  wife,  and 
that  Phil  Vanthorpe  loved  me.  You  see  he  don't  deny  it,  and 
you  see  he  would  deny  it  if  he  could.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Fielding,  who  saw  that  remonstrance  was  now  use- 
less, *  I  would  deny  it  if  I  could ;  I  only  wish  I  could.' 

*  You  see ! '  Paulina  exclaimed  triumphantly. 

^  Now,  Mr.  Fielding,'  Gubrielle  said,  returning  to  composure  not 
without  an  eflfort,  *  you  see  our  minds  are  made  up  here,  and  I 
am  sure  you  have  too  much  sense  to  think  of  arguing  with  women 
when  they  tell  you  they  have  made  up  their  minds.  I  hoped  my 
sister-in-law  would  have  found  a  warmer  friend  in  you  ;  but  I  am 
glad  that  at  least  you  don't  refuse  to  help  her  to  establish  her 
identity.  I  want  your  advice  about  her.  I  am  sure  you  will  give 
me  good  advice.' 

*  Yes  ;  I  will  give  you  good  advice  ;  but  will  you  take  it  when 
it  is  given  ? ' 

*  I  should  like  first  to  know  what  it  is ;  I  don't  intend  to  com- 
mit myself,  Mr.  Fielding.' 

'  My  advice  is  this — about  your  brother's  wife  I  have  only  one 
advice  to  offer ' 

•Shall  I  leave  the  room,  Gabrielle?'  Paulina  asked.  *I  don't 
mind  at  all.  You  can  talk  about  me  more  freely,  perhaps,  when 
I'm  not  in  the  way.' 

'  No,  no ;  you  must  stay,'  Gtibrielle  said. 

^I    had   rather   you  heard    what  I   have    to   say,'   Fielding 

added.     '  My  advice  is  this — don't  have  this  woman  staying  in  your 

house.     Buy  her  off,  if  you  will — I  don't  advise  it,  but  if  you  like 

buy  her  off,  or  get  Mrs.  Leven  to  buy  her  off ;  but  don't  keep  her 

under  your  roof.     She  is  not  a  woman  to  be  a  companion  of  yours; 

/  am  not  talking  now  about  ^Yi^t  ^\i^  c»Ms  her  character.     If  she 

were  as  good  as  the  goddess  T>\aTia.  m  ^^\,  ^otV*  ^1^^^^^^\^\5»sil «. 

companion  for  you,;  and  I  teW  ^ou  ^om^V^m^^  ^wia  ^^V^Tcvas^ 
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her  near  you.     Do  anything  you  will  in  the  way  of  kindness  or 
charity ;  but  don't  allow  her  to  remain  in  your  house.' 

*  What  has  he  to  say  against  me  ? '  Paulina  asked  still  in  her 
meek  fashion.     '  Let  him  say  anything  he  will,  Gabrielle ;  I  don't 
mind  ;  I'm  not  afraid.     Ask  him  what  he  has  to  say  against  me  : 
it's  only  fair  he  should  speak  out.' 

*  Yes,  that  seems  only  fair,  Mr.  Fielding,'  Gabrielle  said.  *  I 
believe  men  always  hold  to  some  principle  of  not  insinuating  a 
charge  without  giving  one  a  chance  of  defending  himself;  is  there 
not  some  such  principle  among  you  ?  Why  should  I  not  be  a  friend 
to  one  who  is  so  nearly  connected  with  me,  and  who  wants  my 
friendship  ?    Would  you  act  so  in  such  a  case  ? ' 

'  I  hope  I  should  listen  to  the  sincere  advice  of  one  who  knew 
more  than  I  could  know ' 

*No,  Mr.  Fielding;  you  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
don't  believe  you  would ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  You  would 
never  turn  your  back  on  anyone  whom  you  ought  to  care  for 
merely  because  of  some  vague  hints  and  objections.  You  would 
not  do  it ;  neither  will  I.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is  useless,'  Fielding  said  warmly,  *  to  expect  a 
woman  to  listen  to  reason.' 

'  See  the  wayjyou  treat  us  1 '  Gabrielle  said,  speaking  quickly 
and  with  an  emotion  that  now  and  then  seemed  likely  to  stop 
her  speaking  altogether.  *  We  are  never  done  hearing  that  women 
have  no  principles  of  honour,  and  fidr-play,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
that  they  b'sten  to  stories  told  behind  people's  backs,  and  hit  people 
when  they  are  down ;  and  that  only  men  are  open  and  £Edr,  and 
meet  things  face  to  face,  and  I  don't  know  what  else !  And  when 
we  try  to  act  on  your  principles  of  manly  fair  dealing,  see  what 
comes  of  it !  Then  you  tell  us  that  we  never  can  be  reasonable, 
because  we  don't  simply  do  as  we  are  told,  and  cast  off  anyone 
who  has  a  claim  on  us  without  asking  why  or  wherefore ;  because 
some  man  chooses  to  say  she  is  not  worthy  of  your  help,  but  I 
won't  tell  you  why  1  You  can't  have  all  of  us  this  way,  Mr.  Field- 
^i^g ;  you  must  take  some  of  us  one  way  or  the  other.  I  choose  to 
act  on  your  own  principles ;  and  I  will  stand  by  a  friend  like  a  man.' 

Gabrielle  looked  exceedingly  imlike  a  man  at  this  moment. 
Her  eyes  were  spaikling  with  teaxs^  and  her  voice  was  all  tremulous ; 
and  she  looked  strikingly  handsome  and  intensely  feminine.  She 
took  Paulina's  hand  the  while  and  turned  towards  Fielding  with  a 
look  of  something  like  defiance. 

*  I  should  like  you  to  stand  by  your  friend,'  he  said,  *  if  that 
was  al] ;  I  am  not  a  man  to  turn  m^  \3ac^  ou  ^  ^"e^^  ^x  ^^Ssfc 

anyone  else  to  do  such  a  thing.     But  \%  Ai^  ^o\a  WfeTA*^    X«^ 
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see  her  for  the  first  time ;  you  know  nothing  of  her — I  do !    She 
broke  poor  Philip  Vanthorpe's  heart.' 

'It's  not  true,'  Paulina  protested  in  tones  of  injured  and 
melancholy  innocence.  *  He  died  in  my  arms.  If  he  were  alive 
you  wouldn't  talk  in  this  way.  But  I  don't  want  to  make  any 
quarrels,  Grabrielle,  between  you  and  your  respectable  friends.  I 
ain't  a  respectable  person,  I  kuow,  in  that  sense  ;  I  am  only  a  poor 
woman  whom  Philip  Vanthorpe  loved  and  made  his  wife.' 

*  Stuff  1 '  interjected  the  ungracious  Fielding. 

*  I'll  go  away,  Gabrielle ;  PU  go  away.  God  bless  you  always, 
anyhow  ;  for  you  believed  me  and  were  kind  to  me.' 

*  You  shall  not  go,'  Gabrielle  said ;  '  you  shall  stay  with  me ; 
you  are  my  sister-in-law,  and  you  shall  have  a  home  here  as  long 
as  you  want  one.' 

I '  Look  here,'  Fielding  said,  turning  suddenly  on  the  now 
flushed  Paulina,  *  what  will  you  take  to  go  away  ?  what  ia  your 
sum  ?  It  will  come  to  that  in  time — why  not  give  us  the  figiure  at 
once?' 

'  You  don't  understand  me,  Mr.  Fielding,'  Paulina  replied  in  a 
tone  of  noble  scorn.  *  You  never  did.  You  mistook  me  in  more 
ways  than  one.  What  is  my  price  to  go  away  ?  I'll  tell  you. 
One  word  from  the  lady  of  this  house.  Let  this  lady  say  the  word 
"  go,"  and  I'm  gone.  Now  you  have  your  answer.  Theseare  my  terms.' 

*  I  say  stay,'  Gabrielle  declared ;  '  I  say  you  shall  not  go.  And 
now  surely  we  need  not  say  any  more  about  all  this  ?  I  am  sorry 
if  you  are  offended,  Mr.  Fielding,  or  if  I  seemed  angry.  I  am 
sure  you  meant  well  and  kindly ;  but  you  don't  understand  women.' 

'  That  he  don't,'  interjected  Paulina. 

'We  have  some  principles  of  fair-play,  and  we  have  our  code  of 
chivalry.  I  heard  you  talk  once  of  somebody  with  whom  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  go  tiger-himting.  He  would  back  out,  I  suppose, 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  leave  his  friend  in  the  lurch.  Well, 
I  think  there  are  women  you  might  go  tiger-hunting  with  ;  I 
am  one.' 

Fielding  remembered  the  illustration  to  which  she  was  re- 
ferring in  her  emotional  way.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  a  favourite 
illustration  of  his  own.  It  was  meant  to  picture  the  kind  of  man 
who,  good  and  woi-thy  enough  in  other  ways,  could  not  be  trusted 
to  stay  by  his  friend  to  the  last  out  of  pure  companionship  and 
loyalty.  It  touched  him  now  to  hear  her  cite  his  own  words  even 
in  objection  to  himself. 

'  One  thing  will  you  do  ? '  he  asked.     *  Will  you  put  her  a 
plain  question — where  is  P\iiV\i^N^^.'D&LOt^^^%  Q\i\\.d? ' 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  \\er  aix^  c^\^?>\;\oTi  tvq^  ^  ^^tv.^^^-^^^ 
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*  she  will  tell  me  all  that  I  want  to  know,  I  am  sure,  time  enough. 
I  think  she  has  had  questioning  enough  for  one  day.' 

Gabrielle  was  now  very  angry.  She  could  not  imderstand  how 
Fielding  could  act  what  seemed  to  her  so  unfair  a  part.  She 
could  not  understand  how  he  could  expect  her  to  sanction  it  or 
join  in  it.  She  felt  hurt  to  think  that  he  could  have  known  so 
little  of  her.  A  man  must  despise  women  in  his  heart,  she 
thought,  who  could  expect  them  to  act  like  that.  If  any  drop  of 
poison  from  Paulina's  half-spoken  hints  about  the  cause  of  his 
recent  dislike  to  herself  mingled  in  any  way  with  Gabrielle's 
feelings  then,  Gabrielle  was  not  herself  conscious  of  its  influence. 
She  was  grieved  and  angered  that  Fielding  should  have  misunder- 
stood her,  and  expected  her  to  play  an  ungenerous  part  towards 
the  unfortunate  Paulina.  It  came  on  her  mind  with  a  flush  of 
pride  in  the  recollection  that  it  was  only  the  other  day  she  had 
heard  insinuations  or  charges  against  himself  and  had  refused  to 
believe  them. 

'  Well,'  Fielding  said,  *  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in  our  talk- 
ing of  this  any  more,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ?  You  asked  me  for  my 
advice  and  I  gave  it  to  you  honestly.  You  won't  take  it,  and 
there's  an  end.' 

'  I  know  what  you  would  think  of  me,'  she  answered,  *  if  I 
were  to  take  such  advice  in  any  other  affair.  We  should  hear 
something  about  the  high  principles  of  women  then  I ' 

He  presently  left  her.  Each  was  angry  with  the  other. 
Paulina  was  doubly,  trebly  delighted.  She  had  made  her  game,  as 
she  would  have  put  it,  to  her  own  entire  satisfaction.  If  she  might 
have  ventured  on  such  a  performance,  it  would  have  greatly  de- 
lighted her  to  execute  a  wild  dance  of  triumph  in  the  very  face  of 
the  discomfited  Fielding.  As  it  was,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
flinging  at  him  one  saucy  look  of  exultation  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  room.  He  saw  it,  and  she  meant  that  he  should  see  it.  She 
would  have  lost  half  the  joy  of  her  cleverly  won  success  if  she  could 
not  have  thus  taken  Fielding  into  her  confidence  and  let  him 
know  distinctly  that  she  had  been  only  playing  a  part  and  that  she 
considered  herself  to  have  won,  and  therefore  was  free  to  mock  at 
his  confusion. 

That  night  Eobert  Charlton  and  his  wife  were  sitting  in  their 
room  in  Bolingbroke  Place  rather  late.  Eobert  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  hard  work,  and  was  toiling  away  assiduously,  and  in  silence, 
his  head  down.  Janet  was  engaged  in  some  sewing.  She  was 
very  much  depressed  and  out  of  spirits.  She  had  not  seen  any- 
thing of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  for  many  days.  Mrs.  Bramble^  hat  ^.visvt^ 
had  come  to  see  Janet  once  or  tmce,  aiid\i^dL\iXQV^^^.'^^'^  ^sso^^ 
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scraps  of  gossip,  bub  they  were  not,  somehow,  of  a  nutiu'e  to  gladdi 
Janet. 

Suddenly  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Charlton  started 
from  his  work  and  stood  up  Like  a  man  who  fancies  he  »ees  a 
ghost.     His  wife  started  merely  on  seeing  him  start. 

'  Was  that  a  knock,  Janet ; ' 

'  I  think  80,  dear.     It's  late ;  I  wonder  who  it  can  be.' 

'  Don't  you  go,'  he  said,  motioning  her  Ixick.     '  Don't  yoii  go.* 

He  was  moving  towards  the  door.  The  knock  was  heard 
once  more,  and  there  was  a  certain  impatience  in  it. 

'Do  you  think  it  is  some  woman  ? '  Robert  aaked, 

Why  lie  did  not  open  the  door  at  once  or  let  her  open  it,  fail, 
wife  could  not  guess.     A  voice  was  heard  outside. 

'I  do  declare  it's  Mf.  Fielding!'  Janet  exclaimed.  Iter 
husband  drew  l)aok. 

'  Fielding  ? '  he  said.     '  So  it  is — you  open  the  door,  Janet.' 

Janet  promptly  openeil  the  door. 

*  Why,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  said  it  was  you  I ' 
'  W^ell,  Janet,  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  am.' 

For  a  moment  or  two  Eobert  kept  far  back  in  the  room^ 
almost  like  one  who  expects  to  have  to  stand  suddenly  on  hia 
defence.  Then,  seeming  to  take  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the 
visit,  he  came  forward  to  meet  Fielding. 

'  Well,  Charlton,  here  you  are  as  usual  working  away, 

*  We  didn't  expect  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fielding.' 
'  Didn't  you  really,  Jlr.  Charlton  ?     ^'hy  not  now,  might  one 

ask  ?     A  man  may  occasionally  visit  his  rooms,  mayn't  he  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  but  when  one  has  become  a  grand  swell,  you  know,  and 
lives  with  one's  friends  in  a  great  West-end  square,  one  isn't  ex- 
pected to  come  back  very  often  to  a  den  like  this.' 

'Piff-paffl  I  have  been  back  to  the  den  several  times  lately, 
only  you  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  I  come  and  go,  follow 
my  own  whim  as  usual,  Charlton.  Don't  you  remember  the  talk 
we  had  one  night  about  the  rolling-stone  and  the  mill-stone?  I 
like  the  den  ;  perhaps  it  suits  me  best.' 

'  We  are  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Fielding,  at  all  events," 
the  meek  Janet  ventured  to  say. 

'  Thank  you,  Janet,  I  do  believe  you  are.  I  don't  quite  kaow 
about  your  husband ;  but  he  is  such  a  surly  old  bear,  one  never 
expects  much  gladness  from  him.  I  say,  Charlton,  are  you  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ireland  imder  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?  ' 

•Wo,  I  can't  say  tliat  1  a.m.' 


\ 
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*  Because  if  you  were  yuu  would  know  tbat  tliere  was 
tinguislied  Irish  chiefLain  of  that  time  who  went  by  the 
Surly-lioj.     I  should  think  you  must  be  a  descendant  of  his.' 

'  Well,  there's  nothing  to  make  a  man  particularly  lively  here. 
You  have  more  the  luck  of  it,  Jlr,  Fielding.' 

'To  be  Hure;  yes,  your  only  jig-maker!  Well,  I  have  come 
now  to  hale  you  and  Janet— Mit^.  Kobert  Charlton,  of  course  I 
mean — by  force  of  arms,  if  needs  he,  down  to  supper  in  ray  little 
den,  just  as  we  had  it  once  before,  don't  you  remember,  Janet?' 

Yes,  Janet  remembered  very  well.  That  was  indeed  a  pleasant 
night.  The  young  man's  voice  sounded  sweet  and  eheery  in  her 
ears  that  had  heard  scarcely  any  but  repining  and  melancholy 
tones  for  a  longtime,  and  Janet  had  always  greatly  liked  Fielding 
and  his  kindly,  companionable  ways.  To-night,  however,  she 
.looked  at  him  with  something  of  a  doubtful  expression.  His 
gaiety  of  manner  did  not  seem  quite  like  the  old  thing,  somehow ; 
it  appeared  to  her  to  be  forced  and  unnatiual.  Perhaps,  she  con- 
jectured, he  is  only  doing  this  to  show  that  he  doesn't  think  any 
the  less  of  his  old  friends  because  he  has  gone  back  to  his  grand 
family.     It  was  kind  of  him  all  the  same,  she  thought. 

Robert  accepted  the  invitation,  much  to  his  wife's  surprise. 

'  Come,  Janet,  be  quick,'  he  said;  'don't  keep  Mr.  Fieldit^ 
waiting.' 

'  Keep  Mr,  Fiddlestick  ! '  said  Fielding.     '  We  need  not  be  eo-| 
high  and  mighty  in  our  politeness,  need  we,  Charlton  ? ' 

'  We  have  been  hearing  such  wonderful  things  about  yon,  Mr. 
Fielding,'  Janet  said  in  her  delight,  as  she  was  preparing  to  go 
downstairs. 

'  Truly,  Janet  ?  Anything  good  ?  That  would  be  odd  news, 
indeed,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yea,  delightful  news ;  all  about  you  and  your  brother,  and 
how  fond  he  is  of  you,  and  how  you  are  always  going  to  live  with 
him,  and  be  always  a  gentleman  ;  oh,  I  beg  paidon,  Z  don't  mean 
that,'  and  Janet  blushed. 

'Don't  mean  what,  Janet  ?  Don't  mean  that  I  am  going  to 
be  a  gentleman  ?     Why,  now  you  are  bard  upon  me.' 

'  Oh,  no,  no !  I  only  meant  that  of  course  yon  were  always  a 
gentleman  ;  there's  nothing  new  in  that ;  money  can't  alter  that.' 

'Janet,  you  chatter  too  much,'  her  husband  said. 

'  Not  too  much  for  me,'  Fielding  said.  '  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  hear  a  friendly  voice.  Go  ahead,  Janet,  chatter  away,  if  your 
husband  will  call  it  chattering.' 

No  modest  little  woman  ever  Vf-t  found  her  fluency  of  speech 
increased  on  being  told  by  one  of  two  liaWuMa  tt^al.  ^"a  cteiS.SjKi*^ 
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too  much,  and  enjoined  by  the  other  to  chatter  away.     Xasd 
became  silent  alt  at  once. 

'  You've  stopped  her  up,'  said  Fielding ;  '  see  what  an  unluckj 
fellow  joii  are,  Charlton.' 

'  It  was  you  stopped  mi;  up  more  than  Robert,  Mr.  Fielding 
Janet  Baid  in  great  good-humour,  '  for  yoB  told  me  to  chatt) 
away.' 

'  Very  well ;  and  why  don't  you  chatter  away  ? ' 

'  Oh,  because  I  seemed  to  he  only  making  a  fool  of  myself,  and 
one  does  not  like  that.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  make  a  fool  of  myself.' 

'\\Tiyso,  Mr.  Fielding?' 

'  Because  that  would  prove  that  the  thing  had  not  jet  b© 
done,  Janet ;  there  would  be  some  comfort  in  that.' 

'  Talking  of  people  making  foola  of  themselves,'  Robert  inlS 
rupted, '  is  it  true  what  we  hear  about  jMjs.  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  hear  about  her  ? ' 

'They  say  she  is  going  to  he  married.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  said  Janet.  '  It's  only  som 
nonsense  my  aunt  has  got  into  her  head  ;  I  woiJdn't  repeat  9i« 
things,  Robert.' 

'Why  not?  Where's  tLe  harm?  Mr.  Fielding  ia  sure  to  knoi 
whether  it  is  true  or  isn't.' 

'  W^hy  shoidd  I  ho  sure  to  know  ? '  Fielding  asked. 
■  Well,  because  the  story  goes  that  she  is  to  be  La<ly  Fielding- 
that  she  is  gi)iug  to  marry  your  brother.' 
'  Ob,  Robert !'  Janet  protetited. 

'I  know  nothing  about  it,'  Fielding' said  carelessly.  *I  i 
not  by  any  means  my  brother's  ket^per ;  and  Mrs.  A'antliorpe  isrf 
likely  to  consult  mi-.  Come  along ;  let  us  have  supper,  and  let  w' 
win  many  or  talk  of  marriagee.' 

He  drew  Janet's  arm  within  his  own  and  swept  her  down  the 
stairs,  leaving  Robert  to  follow  at  such  pace  as  suited  him.  JaDsb 
looked  timorously  into  his  face  as  they  went  down.  .She  wished  her 
husband  bad  not  talked  in  such  a  way ;  she  could  not  understand  why 
he  had  done  so — it  wua  so  unlike  Robert  to  repeat  what  he  was  fond 
of  calling  women's  sillygossip,  and  be  generally  professed  the  poorest 
opinion  of  anything  said  by  Jaiiet's  aunt,  even  when  it  happenW 
to  be  good  sense.  But  Mi".  Fiuldiug  did  not  seem  to  have  pail 
much  attention  to  Robert's  words ;  at  least,  he  talked  and  ratU^  »"" 
the  way  down  as  if  he  were  in  the  highest  spirits. 
(Jo  be  coHtinued.) 
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